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Jfatrmraed  by; 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  ; His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  op  Russia  ; His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French;  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia  ; His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  ; 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ; His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  ; His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  ; His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ; Field  Marshal  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.Gr. ; His 
Highness  the  VfCEROY  of  Egypt  ; His  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Teck;  The  President 
of  the  United  States  ; His  Excellency 
M.  Sylvain  Van  De  Weyer. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queens- 
bury,  K.G. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.P. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Camden 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Talbot 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Moray 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Home 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Galloway 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Scarborough 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  K.T. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrington 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hardwick,  P.C. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wicklow 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Longford 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Castle-Stuart 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Craven 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Manvers 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Bathurst 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Minto 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bradford 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Somers 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Vane 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Lichfield 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Grosvenor 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  James  Murray 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Palmetston 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Powerscourt 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Falmouth 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Eversley 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Edward  Howard 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Scarsdale 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hastings 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berners 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Burghley 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M.  P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Proby,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hill-Trevor,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Poltimore 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dorchester 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rokeby,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Crofton 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Southampton 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dufferin 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Harris 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Colchester 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  de  Tabley 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Digby 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wharncliffe 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sherborne 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Powis 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rosse,  K.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ravensworth 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Skelmersdale 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sudley 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dunsany 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bateman 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carew 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aveland 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  K.C.B. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Athlumney,  P.C. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bellew,  P.C. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lytton 

The  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Hutt,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Cavendish,  D.L. 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  Lowther,  Lowther  Castle,  M.  P. 
The  Hon.  Donald  Ogilvy,  D.L. 

The  Hon.  William  Napier,  D.L. 

The  -Hon.  Arthur  Duncombe,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  Percy  Windham,  D.L. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Spring  Rice,  D.L. 

The  Hon.  G.  R.  Vernon,  D.L. 

The  Lady  Ross,  of  Balnagown. 

The  Lady  Ogle,  of  Withdean  Court. 

Sir  Charles  H.  Coote,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Thomas  E.  Blake,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Norton  J.  Knatchbull,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  John  S.  Richardson,  Bart.,  D.L. 


Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Robert  N.  C.  Hamilton,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 
Sir  H.  D.  Broughton,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyer,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Heu.  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  D.L. 
Sir  Edward  Blackett,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  James  J.  R.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  James  Ferguson,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Trelawney,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  George  Calthurst,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Robert  Affleck,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Percy  Burrell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  George  Wombwell,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Edward  Ho  are,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  H.  W.  Des  Voeux,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  George  N.  Broke-Middleton,  Bart.,  C.B. 
Sir  John  Simeon,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Bridges  Henniker,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Charles  C.  W.  Domville,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  John  R.  Reid,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  William  Russell,  Bart.,  C.B.,  M.P. 

Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant,  Bart.,  D.L. 
Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  David  Baxter,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  D.  C.  Marjoribanks,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Edward  B.  Barker,  Bart.,  D.L. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  (Lord  Chief  Baron) 

Sir  Michael  White,  K.C.B. 

Sir  William  Armstrong.  D.L. 

Sir  Edward  S.  Walker,  D.L. 

Admiral  Ferguson,  of  Pitfour,  D.L. 

Admiral  Kelly,  of  Salford,  D.L. 

Admiral  Wilson,  of  Windermere,  D.L. 

General  Macdowall,  of  Garthland,  D.L. 

Colonel  F.  S.  Greville,  of  Clonyn,  M.P. 

Colonel  E.  L.  Pryse,  of  Peithyll,  M.P. 

Colonel  W.  B.  Barttelot,  of  Hilliers,  M.P. 
Colonel  W.  J.  R.  Powell,  of  Nantees,  M.P. 
Colonel  Lloyd-Lindsay,  of  Lockinge,  M.P. 
Colonel  G.  Tomline,  of  Orwell  Park,  M.P. 
Colonel  C.  Buchanan,  of  Drumpilliar,  D. L. 
Colonel  F.  Bathurst,  of  Clarendon  Park,  M.P. 
Colonel  C.  P.  Leslie,  of  Gaslough,  M.P. 

Colonel  William  Haigh,  ofDunse  Castle,  D.L. 
Colonel  Bower,  of  Steeple  Ashton,  D.L. 

Colonel  F.  Clinton,  of  Ashley  Clinton,  D.L. 
Colonel  H.  W.  Barton,  of  Waterfoot,  D.L. 
Colonel  A.  G.  Hyslop,  ofLotur,  D.L. 

Colonel  W.  Grey,  of  Darcy-Lever  Hall,  M.  P. 
Colonel  D.  Campbell,  of  South  Hall,  D.L. 
Colonel T.  Arthur,  of  Misterton  Hall,  D.L. 
Colonel  Alcock-Stawell,  of  Kilbrittain  Castle, 
D.L.,  J.P. 

Major  Grylls,  of  Glynn,  D.L.,  R.A. 

Major  J.  Alcock,  of  Wilton  Castle,  D.L. 

Major  J.  St.  Ledger,  of  Park  Hill,  D.L. 
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Major  H.  R.  Hughes,  of  Kinmel  Park,  D.L. 
Major  Ferguson,  Home  of  Rassendean,  D.L. 
Major  W.  A.  Munn,  ofThrowley,  D.L. 

Major  J.  R.  Grinston,  ofGrinston,  D.L. 

Major  H.  Court,  of  Castlemans,  D.L. 

Major  Greylln,  of  Glynn,  R.A.,  D.L. 

Major  G.  F.  Hanse,  of  Crosby  Park,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Captain  E.  R.  Rice,  of  Dane  Court,  M.  P. 

Captain  H.  G.  Moysey,  of  Bathsalton,  D.L. 
Captain  J.  E.  W.  Rolla,  of  Hendre,  D.L. 

Captain  Forsyth  Grant,  of  Ecclesgreig,  D.L. 
Captain  C.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Hennor,  D.L. 
Captain  E.  N.  Gaunt,  of  Kentraugh,  D.L. 
Captain  St.  John  Coventry,  of  Henbury,  D.L. 
Captain  G.  Hopwood,  of  Hopwood  Hall,  D.  L. 
Captain  T.  L.  D.  Jones  Parry,  of  Madryn,  D.L. 
Captain  W.  Deedes,  of  Sandling  Park,  D.  L. 
Captain  J.  Clarke,  of  Summer  Hill,  D.L. 

Gaptain  Cecil  Jane,  of  King’s  Bromley,  D.L. 
Captain  Coote,  of  Ballyfin,  D.  L. 

Captain  H.  W.  Nicolls,  of  MeltonPark,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Captain  Buxton,  of  Broad  Oak,  D.L. 

Captain  J.  Ramsay,  of  Barra  Castle,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Captain  R.  Ridgway,  of  Shepligh,  D.  L. 

Mrs.  Pringle  Douglas,  The  Haining. 

E.  Marjoribanks,  of  Greenlands,  D.L. 

Alex.  Matheson,  of  Ardross,  M.P.,  D.L. 

The  Hon.  S.  Laing,  of  Papdale,  M.P.,  D.L. 

W.  S.  Lindsay,  of  Manor  House,  M.P.,  D.L. 

W.  P.  Adam,  of  Blair  Adam,  M.P.,  D.L. 

J.  Hardy,  of  Dunstall  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 

C.  W.  Packe,  of  Prestwold  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 

C.  Martin,  of  Leeds  Castle,  M.P.,  D.L. 

H.  F.  Vernon,  of  Hanbury  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 

G.  H.  Wh alley,  Plas  Madoe,  M.P.,  D.L. 
William  Miller,  of  Manderston,  M.P.,  D.L. 

F.  M.  Williams,  ofGoonvrea,  M.P.,  D.L. 

G.  L.  Phillips,  of  Lawreny  Park,  M.P.,  D.L. 

H.  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 

T.  S.  Bayley,  of  Ayden  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 

W.  W.  B.  Beach,  of  Oakley  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 

W.  H.  Hornby,  of  Poole  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 

H.  J.  Sheldon,  of  Brailes,  M.P.,  D.L. 

W.  Wilshere,  of  The  Fry  the,  M.P.,  D.L. 

Titus  Salt,  of  Methley  Park,  M.P.,  D.L. 

W.  G.  L.  Blucher,  of  Heydon,  M.P.,  D.L. 

H.  Taylor,  Chipchase  Castle,  M.P.,  D.L. 

R.  Benyon,  of  Englefield,  M.P.,  D.L. 

M.  Wilson,  of  Eshton  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 

M.  Chambers,  of  Child’s  Place,  Q.C.,M.P. 

W.  Digby  Seymour,  of  Lawn  House,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
C.  W.  Martin,  of  Leeds  Castle,  M.P.,  D.L. 
Edward  Heneage,  of  Hainton  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 
De  Stafford  O’Brien,  of  Blatherewycke  Park, 

D.L.,  J.P. 

George  Perkins,  of  Saham,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Charles  Dyson,  of  The  Grove,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Miles  Ponsonby,  of  Hale  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 


F.  D.  C.  Gibson,  of  Sandgate,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Alex.  Mitchell  Inner,  of  Ayton  Castle,  D.L. 
Edward  Rice,  of  Dane  Court,  D.L.,  J.P. 

H.  G.  Murray-Stewart,  of  Broughton,  D.L. 

B.  C.  L.  Bevan,  Banker,  D.L.,  J.P. 

M.  Bankes,  of  Letterewe  and  Gruinard,  D.L. 

W.  Baird,  of  Gartsherrie,  D.L.,  J.P. 

R.  J.  Ramsden,  of  Carlton  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

J.  Fowler,  of  Breamore,  C.E.,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Charles  Lawson,  of  Borthwick  Hall  (late  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh),  D.L.,  J.P. 

Joshua  Storrs  Moore,  of  Holly  Lodge. 
Alderman  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Charles  G.  Grey,  Ballykiston,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Adolphus  Monbest,  of  Garswood,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Charles  Chalmers,  of  Monkshill,  D.L.,  J.P. 

B.  Plant agenet  Noel,  of  Moxhall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

J.  W.  G.  Watt,  of  Newport  House,  D.L.,  J.P. 

W.  H.  Grimston,  of  High  Hall,  D.L..  J.P. 
Ambrose  L.  P.  De  Lisle,  D.L.,  J.P. 

J.  N.  Hibbert,  of  Chalfont  Park,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Thomas  Meyrick,  of  Bush  House,  D.L.,  J.P. 

E.  Heathcote,  of  Prun,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Rowland  Hunt,  of  Kibworth  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 
John  Ramsay,  of  Barra,  D.L.,  J.P. 

J.  A.  Blencowe,  of  Whaddon  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

W.  C.  Grant,  of  Hillersdon  House,  D.  L. , J.  P. 
Lewis  Loyd,  of  Monk’s  Orchard,  D.L.,  J.P. 

W.  C.Yale,  of  Plas-yn-Yale,  D.L.,  J.P. 

H.  Lockwood,  of  Barcombe,  D.L.,  J.P. 

W.  Birch,  of  Wretham  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

G.  H.  Bascomb,  of  Chiselhurst  Manor,  D.L. 
George  Perkins,  of  Saham,  D.L.,  J.P. 

R.  Foster,  of  Lanwithan  Castle,  D.L.,  J.P. 

A.  J.  R.  Boughton  'Knight,  of  Downton  Castle, 

D.L.,  J.P. 

H.  Thorold,  of  Cowold  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

E.  G.  S.  Hornby,  of  Dalton  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

L.  A.  Majendie,  of  Hedingham  Castle,  D.L. 

W.  Selby  Lowndes,  of  Waddon  Hall,  D.L. 

W.  C.  Grant,  of  Hillersdon,  D.L.,  J.P. 

V.  Cary-Elmes,  of  Billing  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

W.  Corbett  Yale,  of  Plasyn  Yale,  D.L.,  J.P. 

W.  H.  Granston,  of  High  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

T.  Fairfax,  of  Newton  Kyme,  D.L.,  J.P. 

J.  Hamilton,  of  Tyne  Court,  D.L.,  J.P. 

T.  Lachmore,  of  Townhope  Court,  D. L.,  J.P. 

A.  G.  Puller,  of  Youngsbury,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Mrs.  Norcliff,  of  Langton  Hall,  Malton 
Mrs.  Thornton,  of  Moggerhanger 
R.  Hutton,  of  Putney  Park,  D.L.,  J.P. 

Mrs.  Frederick  West,  of  Newlands 
T.  Chamberlayne,  of  Cranbury  Park,  D.L. 

C.  P.  Round,  of  Birch  Hall,  M.P.,  D.L. 

J.  Cookson,  of  Neasham  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

G.  A.  Boyd,  of  Middleton  Park,  D.L.,  J.P. 

G.  H.  Hughes,  of  Middleton  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

C.  S.  Hardy,  of  Chilham  Castle,  D.L.,  J.P. 
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W.  Jones  Loyd,  of  Langley  Bury,  D.L.,  J.P. 

R.  H.  Norrys,  of  Davyhulme  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Robert  Miller,  of  Wineby  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P . 

E.  S.  Chandos-Pole,  of  Radborne,  D.L.,  J..P 
W.  O.  Hammond,  St.  Alban’s  Court,  D.L.,  J.P. 
A.  E.  Manley,  of  Manley  Hall,  D-L-,  J.P. 
Elias  Chadwick,  Pudleston  Court,  D.L.,  J.P. 

J.  N.  Hibbert,  of  Chalfont  Park,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Eustace  Heathcote,  of  Bramshaw  Park,  D.L. 

J.P. 

R.  B.  Berens,  of  Revington,  D.L,,  J.P. 

W.  H.  Blaaun,  of  Beechland,  D.L.,  J.P. 

E.  Abadam,  of  Middleton  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 

W.  R.  Baker,  of  Bayfordbury,  D.L.,  J-P. 

E.  D.  Wood,  of  Newbold  Revel,  D.L.,  J.P, 

W.  D.  T.  Duesbery,  of  Sealby,  D.L.,  J.P. 
Thomas  Hustler,  of  Acklam  Hall,  D.L.,  J.P. 
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The  previous  Editions  of  “ Hints  on  Earming  and 
Estate  Management”  having  been  disposed  of,  and 
the  demand  continuing  unabated,  a Tenth,  carefully 
revised  and  containing  many  additional  suggestions, 
is  here  presented  to  the  public,  and  which  I have 
the  honour  of  dedicating,  with  special  permission, 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  and  Earl  of  Sutherland. 

To  the  care  I have  bestowed  on  condensing  my 
opinions,  and  on  giving  to  my  book  a thoroughly 
practical  character,  may  probably  be  ascribed  the 
very  great  favour  with  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  landed  interest,  and  agricultural  community 
generally. 

In  treating  of  these  subjects,  it  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  draw  a line  of  demarcation  between  that 
which  is  merely  of  importance  to  the  Landlord,  and 
that  which  may  be  exclusively  addressed  to  the 
Tenant  Earmer. 


X 


PREPACE. 


Whilst  I have  hitherto  treated  the  two  subjects 
as  a whole,  I now  handle  them  separately,  so 
that  those  who  care  for  “ Estate  Management” 
only  may  purchase  that  volume,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  “Farming”  and  “Estate  Manage- 
ment ” may  buy  both. 

I am  happy  to  learn  that  the  previous  Editions  of 
this  work  have  met  with  very  flattering  marks  of 
approbation  from  various  Sovereigns,  many  of  the 
Nobility,  Landowners,  Agents,  Earmers,  and  others 
interested  in  rural  matters. 

Believing  that  there  are  still  some  persons  who 
may  find  instruction  in  its  pages,  I send  this  volume 
forth  in  the  hope  that  the  public  may  kindly  over- 
look its  defects  and  imperfections. 

D.  G.  E.  M. 


London,  1868. 
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Alluvial  soils,  210 

Amusing  letter  of  a Highland  shepherd, 
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Angling,  statement  of  fiver,  643 
Animal  and  vegetable  food,  646 
Animals,  age  of,  427 

Arrears,  tenants  should  not  he  allowed  to 
fall  into,  529 

Assessment  table  for  the  counties  of 
England,  176 

Assessment  table,  expositive  remarks  on, 
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Assessment  table  for  the  counties  of  Scot- 
land, 181 
Ash-pits,  92 

Autumn  entry  into  farms,  54 

Bad  advisers  often  make  bad  landlords,  76 
Bad  tenants,  373 
Bailiffs  and  landowners,  569 
Bailiff’s  position,  564 
Banks,  the  establishment  of,  398 
Banks  and  flood-gates,  construction  of, 
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Bark  of  trees,  deductions  for,  262 
Bark,  annual  value  of,  255 
Barking  of  trees,  261 

Beer  between  employers  and  employed, 
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Beer  and  spirit  licenses,  caution  in  grant- 
ing, 478 

Bees  will  pay  a cottager’s  rent,  151 
Bills  of  exchange,  their  utility,  399 
Birds,  cause  of  the  small  birds  pleaded, 
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Birds,  laws  of  nature,  627 
Book-keeping,  13 

Bricklaying,  thickness  of  walls,  391 
Bread  shockingly  adulterated,  494 
Broom  of  considerable  value,  259 
Building  of  brick  walls,  391 
Building  fixtures,  law  in  regard  to,  202 
Buildings,  farm,  191 

Building  cottages,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
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Bullet-spray,  cattle  poisoned  by,  279 
Burdened  estates  should  be  sold  in  sections, 
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Buying  and  selling  cattle,  280 

Capital  and  land,  27 
Capital  and  farming,  59 
Capital,  farming  on  too  little,  a great  evil, 
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Capital  invested  in  farming,  return  for, 
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Capital,  interest  made  of  farmer’s,  167 
Capitalists  and  the  purchase  of  estates,  227 


Cash  payments,  advantages  of,  466 
Cattle  disease,  one  of  the  causes  of,  269 
Cattle,  buying  and  selling  of,  280 
Changes  should  not  be  made  hastily,  302 
Characteristics  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
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Charcoal,  making  of,  262 
Civility  in  agents,  504 
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Compulsory  valuation,  57 
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Conclusion  referring  to  primogeniture,  706 
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Construction  of  farm  buildings,  191 
Contract  work  preferable  to  day  work,  448 
Contract,  all  estate  improvement  should  be 
executed  by,  461 
Conveyancing  practice,  704 
Coppices,  management  of,  238 
Corn  acreage  in  different  counties,  171 
“ Com  banks,”  the  Hon.  S.  Laing,  M.P., 
on,  490 

Com  and  money  rents,  163 
Com  rents,  Mr.  Mechi  on,  164- 
Cottage  building  and  landlords,  112 
Cottage  farming,  142 
Cottage  gardening,  145 
Cottage,  the  lone,  154 
Cottage  improvement,  progress  of,  407 
Cottages,  plans  of,  86 
Cottagers,  what  they  should  grow,  146 
Credit  in  the  matter  of  rent,  529 
Credit  system,  evil  results  of,  473 
Croft  system  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  138 
Crofters  in  the  Highlands,  371 
Crops,  rotation  of,  77 

Daily  expenditure,  results  of,  471 
Debts  should  be  speedily  paid,  472 
Derby  day,  thorough-bred  horses,  431 
Deer  parks  of  England,  273 
Deer  stalking,  the  Queen  and  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  614 

Deer  stalking,  the  Queen’s  account  of,  623 
Disraeli,  the  Right  Hon.  B.,  on  cottage 
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Division  of  estates  for  sale,  227 
Division  of  property,  the  Hon.  S.  Laing, 
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Division  of  land  in  England,  358 
Dogs,  number  of,  necessary  for  certain 
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Dogs  are  truly  noble  animals,  651 
Dogs,  number  and  expenses  of,  653 
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Drainage,  importance  of,  671 
Drainage  of  strong  land  a subject  of  great 
importance,  655 
Drainage  of  towns,  351 
Drainage  question  on  entailed  estates,  656 
Drainage  of  sea-side  towns,  352 
Drainage  largely  increases  the  value  of 
land,  668 
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Drainage,  expense  of  per  acre,  570 
Drainage  effects  the  temperature  of  the 
soil,  671 

Drains,  distance  apart  and  number  of  rods 
per  acre,  670 

Drains,  cost  of  construction,  670 
Ducal  house  of  Sutherland  and  the  tenants, 
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Duration  of  leases,  26 
Duties  of  head  agent,  19 
Dwellinghouse  for  the  farmer,  191 

Earl  Fitz william  and  his  tenants,  366 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  as  a master  of  hounds, 
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Earl  Fitzwilliam  a true  sportsman,  608 
Early  marriages,  456 
Earth  as  a disinfectant,  94 
Education  of  farmers  in  Scotland,  718 
Eland,  Lord  Hill’s,  277 
Embankments,  improvement  of  estates  by, 
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Embankments,  angles  of  slopes  in  cuttings 
or,  550 

Embankments,  artificial,  555 
Embankments,  construction  of,  549 
Employment  and  labour,  102 
Enclosures,  size  of,  188 
Enclosing  land,  quicksets  required  for  any 
extent,  270 

Encouragement  to  good  tenants,  28 
England,  a beautiful  model  of  prosperity, 
538 

English  and  French  agriculture,  155 
Entail,  law  with  reference  to,  691 
Entailed  estates,  drainage  question,  656 
Entailed  estates,  improvements  on,  681 
Entailed  lands  may  be  sold,  688 
Entails,  Bacon  and  Adam  Smith  on,  695 
Entry  to  farms,  54 
Essence  of  good  government,  303 
. Estate  agents’  charges,  659 
Estates  should  be  carefully  surveyed,  11 
Estates  advantageously  parcelled  out,  135 
Estates,  great  and  small  holdings  on,  184 
Estates,  value  of,  220 
Estates,  large,  sell  better  divided,  227 
Estates,  jockey  ship  in  the  management  of, 
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Estates,  choosing  of,  297 
Estates,  observations  on  choosing  one,  298 
Estates  for  sale,  particulars  of,  305 
Estates  for  sale,  contents  and  rental  of,  314 
Estates,  registry  of  title  to,  332 
Estates  and  public-houses,  474 
Estates,  causes  of  the  ruin  of  many,  498 
Evil  results  of  the  credit  system,  473 
Evil  results  of  low  prices,  300 
Examination  of  soil  and  sub-soil,  673 
Example  set  by  the  Queen,  411 
Exhortation  of  the  dying  Scotch  laird,  237 
Expediency  of  raising  rents,  364 
Expediency  of  reducing  rents,  365 
Expenditure,  agents  should  limit,  500 
Equipoised  interests,  61 

Fallow  areas  in  different  countries,  172 
Farm  buildings,  191 

Farm  buildings,  landlord  and  tenant,  378 
Farm  railways,  343 
Farm  leases,  33 
Farm  lease,  a form  of,  40 
Farm,  letting  conditions,  315 
Farm  houses,  size  should  be  suitable  to  the 
farm,  192 

Farm  offices,  situation  of,  191 
Farm,  stock  necessary  for  a,  563 
Farmer,  qualifications  of  a,  363 
Farmer,  how  to  know  a good  or  bad,  389 
Farmer,  the  intelligent,  looks  upon  agri- 
culture as  an  art,  647 
Farmers,  important  duties  of,  395 
Farmers,  complaints  among,  661 
Farming  and  capital,  59 
Farming  in  Ireland,  73 
Farming  on  too  little  capital  a great  evil, 
75 

Farming  in  East  Lothian,  157 
Farming,  comparative  excellence  of,  133 
Farms  to  let,  how  to  deal  with  them,  362 
Farms,  entry  to,  in  Scotland,  54- 
Farms,  entry  to,  in  England,  55 
Farms,  free -entering  system,  56 
Farms,  small,  tendency  to  abolish,  126 
Farms,  small,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Sutherland, 

Farms,  large,  tendency  to  possess,  127 
Farms,  large  and  small,  129 
Farms,  small,  advantages  of,  132 
Farms,  laying-out  of,  185 
Farms,  choice  of,  189 
Farms,  cultivation  of,  201 
Farms,  free  competition  in  taking,  361 
Farms,  proper  method  of  letting,  362 
Farms,  tenants  should  be  allowed  to  re-let, 
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Farmstead  accommodation,  191 
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Fascination  of  hill  sports,  642 
Felling  of  timber,  242 
Fences,  importance  of  good,  266 
Fences,  the  Hon.  S.  Laing,  M.P.,  on,  267 
Fields,  best  shape  of,  186 
Fir,  the  Scotch,  252 
Fishing,  rod-fishing,  and  rents,  641 
Fishings,  statement  of  river,  643 
Fitz william,  Earl,  and  his  tenants,  366 
Fixtures,  agricultural,  202 
Fixtures,  law  respecting  farm,  377 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  and  his  poorer  neigh- 
bours, 608 

Flax,  the  growth  of,  69 
Flax  exhausts  the  soil,  70 
Flax-growing  in  Ireland,  68 
Flocks  in  olden  times,  285 
Floodgates,  construction  of,  545 
Flour,  alum  in,  pernicious  to  health,  495 
Folly  of  repudiating  just  agreements,  463 
Food,  animal  and  vegetable,  646 
Food,  adulterated  and  poisoned,  493 
Foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits,  604 
Fox-hunting,  advantages  to  the  farmer, 
603 

Fox-hunting  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  606 
Freemasonry,  agents’  and  tenants’,  397 
French  and  English  agriculture,  155 
Fruit  and  fruit-trees,  148 
Fruit,  the  most  nutritious  sorts  of,  147 
Furrow  drains,  670 

Game,  preservation  of,  576 
Game,  the  Prince  of  Wales  allows  his 
tenants  to  kill  hares,  577 
Game,  dogs  very  destructive  to,  649 
Game  laws,  580 

Game,  legal  season  for  killing,  638 
Game  preservers  destroy  game,  581 
Game  in  England  and  Ireland,  639 
Game,  predatory  animals  fulfil  a purpose, 
582 

Game,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on,  584 
Game  laws  in  Scotland,  585 
Game  laws,  Lord  Elcho  on,  586 
Game  preserving  and  farming,  587 
Game  prosecutions,  Lord  Elcho  on,  589 
Game,  damage  by,  590 
Game,  legal  opinions  as  to  hares  and  rab- 
bits, 591 

Game  laws  and  rabbits,  592 
Game,  pied  pheasants  and  white  rabbits 
desirable  in  preserves,  640 
Game,  we  hope  to  see  it  preserved,  594 
Game,  without  protection,  would  be  exter- 
minated, 598 

Game  and  rabbits,  important  decision,  599 
Game,  protection  of,  in  France,  601 


Game,  the  poacher  an  actual  criminal,  602 
Gamekeepers  often  ruin  deserving  tenants, 
579 

Gang  system  and  agents,  452 
Gang  system,  evils  of  the,  455 
General  stores  on  estates,  484 
Gradation  of  holdings  the  perfection  of  an 
estate,  137 
Grain  rents,  162 
Grazing  leases,  51 

Groceries  and  adulteration  in  country 
shops,  496 

Grass  lands,  form  of  a lease  for,  51 
Grass,  tussac,  growth  of  in  the  Lews,  539 
Grouse,  cause  of  the  scarcity  of,  620 
Grouse  disease,  625 

Grouse  disease  periodical  in  its  visit,  621 
Grubs  and  rooks,  Captain  Mackenzie,  of 
Findon,  on,  633 
Guano  trade,  position  of,  355 
Guano  trade,  regulations  in,  357 

Hares  and  the  Earl  of  Kellie’s  tenants, 
596 

Healthy  districts,  longevity  of  life,  196 
Hedges  ought  to  be  close  and  compact, 
270 

Hedges,  table  showing  the  number  of 
thorns  or  quickset  required  to  enclose 
any  quantity  of  land,  270 
Hedge-growing,  a word  on,  271 
Hedges,  forming  of,  272 
Highland  estates,  agents  of,  370 
Highlands,  the  people  of,  371 
Highlands  and  the  Highlanders,  622 
Highlands,  the  Queen  and  the,  372 
Highland  shepherd,  amusing  letter  of  a, 
707 

Home  and  the  farmer,  153 
Homestead  and  dwelling-house,  191 
Homestead  and  dwelling-house,  cost  of, 
192 

Homestead  machinery,  198 
Horse  labour,  417 
Horse,  qualities  of,  429 
Horse,  weekly  cost  of  keeping,  447 
Horses,  breeds  of,  428 
Horses,  thoroughbreds  of  1867,  434 
Horses,  the  chief  of  useful  animals,  436 
Horses,  profit  of  breeding  superior,  437 
Horses,  thoroughbreds,  money  value  of, 
439 

Horses,  shoeing  of,  442 
Horses,  horrible  treatment  of,  443 
Horse-buying  and  horse-copers,  445 
Horse-dealing,  jockeyism  in,  446 
Horse-show  at  Islington,  440 
House  accommodation  for  labourers,  81 
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Houses,  sites  of,  193 
Houses,  aspect  of,  194 
Houses,  cleanliness  external  and  internal 
of,  195 

Ignorant  agents  ruinous  to  estates,  17 
Implements  and  machinery,  422 
Importance  of  memoranda,  12 
Importance  of  laying  out  fields  properly, 
187 

Importance  of  small  savings,  467 
Improved  position  of  the  labourer,  408 
Improvement  of  waste  land  in  Scotland, 
662 

Improvement  of  waste  land  in  Caithness — 
details  of  expenditure  and  revenue,  664 
Improvements  between  proprietors  and 
tenants,  667 

Improvements  may  be  bought  too  high, 
501 

Incoming  and  outgoing  tenants,  58 
Increase  of  rent,  360 

Insurance  policies  too  often  mere  waste 
paper,  200 

Ireland  and  “tenant-right,”  22 
Ireland  and  the  flax  question,  68 
Ireland,  farming  in,  73 
Ireland’s  great  want,  160 
Irish  and  Scotch  tenants,  159 
Irish  agricultural  statistics,  528 
Inns  on  estates,  482 
Insolvent  tenants,  530 
Intrinsic  value  of  land,  359 
Irrigation,  557 


Kind  words  to  the  tenants,  405 
Knowledge  of  farming  indispensable  to  an 
agent  to  an  important  estate,  5 
Knowledge  of  gardening  of  consequence, 
152 


Labour  and  employment,  102 
Labour,  economy  of,  419 
Labour,  educated,  Lord  Palmerston  on, 
709 

Labour,  navvy,  416 

Labourer,  proposal  to  give  him  shares  of 
profits  without  making  him  a partner, 
449 

Labourer,  improved  position  of,  408 
Labourer  and  employer,  476 
Labourer,  advice  to,  477 
Labourers,  house  accommodation  for,  81 
Labourers’  cottages,  construction  of,  84 
Labourers  cottages,  plans  of,  86 


Labourers,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his, 
111 

Labourers,  transfer  of,  536 
Laing,  the  Hon.  S.  and  the  labouring 
classes,  109 

Lambs  a shilling  each,  282 
Land,  meaning  of  the  word,  222 
Land  credit  companies,  678 
Land,  conveyance  of,  223 
Land,  valuable,  laid  waste,  553 
Land,  value  of,  depends  on  its  produce, 
299 

Land  and  the  poor,  676 
Land  Act,  Lord  Westbury’s,  330 
Land  rendered  worse  than  useless,  552 
Land  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  544 
Land,  method  of  gaining  from  rivers,  556 
Land  Act,  benefits  of  Lord  Westbury’s, 
338 

Land  laws  of  England — law  and  custom, 
699 

Land,  division  of,  in  England,  358 
Land,  division  of,  in  France,  131 
Land,  free  trade  in,  687 
Land,  intrinsic  value  of,  359 
Land  system,  Professor  Fawcett  on,  682 
Land  statistics,  169 

Land  and  plants,  all  soils  not  alike  suitable, 
248 

Land  and  capital,  27 

Landed  property,  mode  of  registering,  334 
Landed  property,  persons  authorized  to 
apply  for  registration  of  title  to,  333 
Landed  property  and  railways,  341 
Landed  property  in  England,  226 
Landed  property,  valuing  of,  219 
Landlord,  tenant  and  farm  buildings,  378 
Landlords,  examples  of  liberal,  367 
Landlords  example  to  the  tenantry,  264 
Landlords  control  tenants’  property,  36 
Landlords  and  cottage  building,  112 
Landowners,  many  opposed  to  early  mar- 
riages, 456 

Law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  381 
Lease,  articles,  conditions,  and  regulations 
of  a Scotch,  315 

Lease,  form  of  a farm  lease  which  might 
be  altered  to  suit  most  properties,  40 
Lease,  form  of  a lease  for  grass  lands  in  a 
mountain  district,  51 

Leases  which  are  for  too  long  a period 
objectionable,  26 

Leases  give  to  tenants  an  independence  of 
feeling  which  is  very  desirable,  33 
Leases,  Lord  Shreswbury  opposed  to,  34 
Leases  on  one  side,  35 
Leases,  covenants  of,  39 
Leaves,  practical  uses  of,  256 
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Leaves  a valuable  manure,  257 
Level,  table  showing  the  difference,  in 
inches,  between  the  true  and  apparent, 
548 

Lews  home  farm,  209 
Life-tenants,  laws  affecting,  720 
Life-tenant,  position  of,  721 
Low  prices,  evil  effects  of,  304 

Macdonald’s  qualifications  for  writing  on 
agricultural  matters,  724 
Machinery  and  the  labourer,  107 
Machinery,  homestead,  198 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  James  J.  R.,  and  his 
tenants,  311 

Managers  of  estates  and  trade  unions,  531 
Management  of  roads,  345 
Manure,  sale  of,  by  managers  of  estates 
highly  objectionable,  354 
Manures,  table  of,  212 
Markets,  agents  should  establish,  489 
Markets,  situation  of,  very  important,  491 
Markets  and  roads,  importance  of,  190 
Marquis  of  Headfort’s  motto,  24 
Married  and  unmarried  men,  mortality 
per  1000,  457 

Marshes  abounding  in  fertility,  551 
Masters  to  servants,  duty  of,  506 
Matheson,  Bart.,  Sir  James,  and  the 
manufacture  of  peat,  208 
Meadows,  water,  557 

Meadows,  manner  of  applying  water  to, 
561 

Meaning  of  the  word  “land,”  222 
Memoranda,  importance  of,  12 
Men  and  property,  respect  attending,  225 
Meteorology  and  the  farmer,  295 
Millionaires,  our  lords  and  chiefs,  224 
Mistaking  activity  for  energy,  14 
Mistletoe  as  an  article  of  commerce,  240 
Mixed  husbandry  recommended,  215 
Money,  food,  and  nutriment,  415 
Money  a very  powerful  agent,  469 
Money  qualification  of  farmers,  74 
Mortgage  of  land,  680 
Mortgages,  frightful  cost  of,  331 
Moors  as  pasture  for  sheep,  674 
Mutual  advantage,  62 

National  sports  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
606 

Nature,  the  love  of,  an  instinct,  719 
Navvy  labour,  416 
Newspapers  and  the  tenantry,  519 
Noble  example  of  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land and  Countess  of  Cromartie,  140 
Northumberland,  the  late  Duke  of,  and 
estate  improvements,  339 


Orchard  and  garden  holdings,  147 
Osier  willows,  a word  on,  244 
Our  poor  laws,  115 
Our  lords  and  chiefs,  224 
Outgoing  tenants,  rights  of,  204 
Outgoing  tenants,  law  respecting  fixtures, 
377 

Outgoing  tenants’  crop,  203 

Palmerston,  the  late  Lord,  on  his  cottages, 
83 

Parish  business,  521 
Park  stock,  272 

Particulars  of  estates  for  sale,  305 
Peasantry  at  home,  100 
Peat,  manufacture  of,  208 
Peaty  soils,  value  of,  207 
People,  commissariat  of  the,  413 
Percentages,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land on,  291 

Piece-work  in  labour  recommended,  448 
Plans  of  cottager,  87 

Planting  should  be  judiciously  executed, 
236 

Planting,  a word  on,  245 
Planting,  preparation  of  land  for,  247 
Planting,  table  for,  258 
Plants  and  land,  248 
Plants,  influences  affecting,  246 
Poachers,  bands  of  villainous,  600 
Poaching,  new  remedy  for,  593 
Politeness  in  an  agent  of  consequence,  503 
Population,  importance  of,  2 
Population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  525 
Population,  Lord  Stanley  on,  31 
Poverty,  causes  of,  475 
Poor  laws,  115 

Poor,  the  Queen  among  the,  409 
Practice  of  tenancy,  63 
Practical  knowledge  indispensable,  15 
Prices,  local  circumstances  alter,  489 
Prices  below  cost  of  produce  bring  about 
many  evils,  403 

Primogeniture,  the  custom  of,  684 
Primogeniture,  the  law  of,  689 
Prince  Consort  and  the  labouring  classes, 
103 

Prince  Consort  set  a noble  example,  101 
Professor  Levi’s  calculations,  125 
Proper  dwellings  elevate  the  labourer,  82 
Property,  enhancing  the  value  of,  350 
Proprietors  and  their  agents,  567 
Proprietors  and  their  bailiffs,  569 
Proprietors  should  have  agricultural  insti- 
tutions on  their  estates,  264 
Proprietors,  disadvantages  of  their  being 
absent,  368 

Pruning  and  cuttings,  150 
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Public  associations  and  agents,  393 
Public-houses  and  landed  property,  474 
Public-houses  adulterate  almost  every- 
thing, 478 

Punctuality  very  important  in  an  estate 
agent,  502 

Purchase  of  property  and  climate,  293 

Qualification  of  tenants,  363 
Queen,  The,  and  her  servants,  509 
Quick-set  hedges,  270 
Quick-sets  required  to  enclose  any  extent 
of  land,  270 

Rabbit-warrens  clearly  injurious,  578 
Rainfall  during  1867,  672 
Railways  and  landed  property,  341 
Railways  in  use  on  farms, 

Readjustment  of  holdings,  183 
Reasons  for  certain  results,  217 
Recreation  for  the  working  classes,  122 
Registered  land,  transfer  of,  336 
Registry  of  title  to  landed  estates,  332 
Regulation  of  rents,  161 
Rent  per  acre  in  England  and  Wales,  229 
Rent  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  229 
Rent  in  the  south  midland  counties,  229 
Rent  in  the  eastern  counties,  230 
Rent  in  the  south-western  counties,  230 
Rent  in  the  west  midland  counties,  230 
Rent  in  the  north  midland  counties,  231 
Rent  in  the  north  western  counties  and 
Yorkshire,  231 

Rent  in  the  northern  counties,  231 
Rent  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  232 
Rent  per  acre  in  Scotland,  234 
Rent  in  the  seven  southern  counties  of 
Scotland,  234 

Rent  in  the  five  northern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, 235 

Rent,  increase  of,  360 
Rent,  law  respecting  payment  of,  380 
Rent,  agents  should  be  careful  in  giving 
credit  for,  529 

Rental  of  Great  Britain,  228 
Rents,  remarkable  rise  in  farm,  175 
Rents,  evils  of  excessive,  182 
Rents,  raising  of,  570 
Rents,  low,  result  in  bad  farming,  571 
Rents  payable  in  kind,  162 
Rents,  payment  of,  in  ancient  times,  168 
Rents,  comparative  state  of,  in  Scotland, 
174 

Rents  in  grass  and  corn-growing  counties, 
233 

Rents,  expediency  of  raising,  364 
Rents,  expediency  of  reducing,  365 


Rents  should  rise  with  the  improvements 
of  estates,  390 

Reservoir  embankments,  construction  of, 
549 

Residence  for  tenants,  191 
Riches  beneath  the  soil,  349 
Rifle  butts,  caution  in  fixing  on,  278 
Road  management,  345 
Road-making  in  Ireland,  347 
Roads  and  markets,  importance  of,  190 
Roads,  general  laws  in  constructing,  342 
Roads,  public  and  private,  344 
Rotation  of  crops,  77 

Rooks  and  grubs,  Captain  Mackenzie,  of 
Findon,  on,  633 

Sale  of  an  estate  by  an  attorney,  227 
Salmon,  association  for  protecting,  644 
Salt  marshes  abounding  in  fertility,  551 
Scientific  knowledge  valuable — what  it 
has  proved,  214 

Scientific  knowledge  indispensable  in 
proper  farming,  713 
Scotch  and  Irish  tenants,  159 
Scotch  lease,  articles,  conditions,  and  regu- 
lations of  a,  315 

Scotland,  comparative  state  of  rental  in, 
174 

Scotland  enriched  by  southern  sportsmen, 
617 

Scotland,  land  rental  of,  180 
Sea-side  towns,  drainage  of,  352 
Seasons,  influence  of,  on  agriculture,  294 
Selection  of  land  agents,  15 
Servants,  practice  of  tipping,  486 
Servants,  treatment  of,  507 
Servants  and  their  followers,  508 
Servants  rarely  insensible  to  kindness,  510 
Servants  to  masters,  duties  of,  512 
Servants  suited  to  various  incomes,  515 
Settlement,  law  of,  703 
Sheep,  various  breeds  of,  281 
Sheep,  the  domesticated,  283 
Sheep,  remarkable  prices  of,  282 
Sheep,  wild  kinds  of,  284 
Sheep  always  a hardy  animal,  287 
Sheep,  peculiarities  of  the  names  of,  288 
Sheep,  weight  of  the  fleeces  of,  288 
Sheep-shearing,  289 

Sheep,  number  of,  proportionate  to  number 
of  dogs  necessary,  650 
Shepherds,  half-yearly  gathering  of,  290 
Shooting  rents,  marvellous  rise  in,  609 
Shooting,  alluring  advertisements  repre- 
hensible, 618 

Shopkeeping  and  the  poorer  classes,  492 
Sites  of  houses,  193 
Slate,  how  to  test,  19 
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Small  farms,  132 

Societies,  benefits  of  local  and  national,  394 
Societies,  agricultural,  utility  of,  396 
Soil,  flax  exhausts  the,  70 
Soil,  varieties  of,  206 
Soil,  riches  beneath  the,  349 
Soils,  similar,  farmed  differently,  79 
Soils,  alluvial,  210 
Spade  husbandry,  143 
Sport  in  the  olden  time,  619 
Sporting  is  on  the  increase,  595 
Sporting  grounds,  demand  for,  610 
Sporting  grounds,  value  of,  611 
Sports  of  Scotland,  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  the  late  Prince  Consort  loved  the, 
612 

Stalwart  arms  the  best  capital,  136 
Steam  power,  thrashing  by,  420 
Steam-engine,  prices  of,  425 
Steam-engine,  results  of,  426 
Stags,  young  and  old,  276 
Statistics,  the  late  Prince  Consort  on,  523 
Statistics  of  land,  169 
Statistics  of  various  countries,  525 
Statistics  of  Ireland,  526 
Stock,  live,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  525 
Stock  necessary  for  a farm,  563 
Straw  ought  not  to  be  misused,  80 
Sutherland,  the  Duke  of,  and  percentages 
to  tradespeople,  291 

Sutherland,  noble  example  of  the  ducal 
house  of,  141 

Subdividing  of  inheritances  an  evil,  690 
Sympathy  with  the  labouring  classes,  121 

Tenancy,  practice  of,  63 
Tenant  and  landlord,  38 
Tenant  farmers,  scientific  knowledge  in- 
dispensable, 713 

Tenant,  incoming  and  outgoing,  58 
Tenant-right  and  Ireland,  22 
Tenant-right  and  Lord  Dufferin,  23 
Tenant-right,  25 
Tenants,  position  of  life,  721 
Tenants  at  will,  37 

Tenants  should  insure  their  premises,  199 
Tenants,  a bad  class  of,  373 
Tenants,  the  poor  class  of,  374 
Tenants  who  impoverish  estates,  375 
Tenants  should  be  allowed  to  re-let  their 
farms  under  certain  circumstances,  376 
Tenants,  agents,  and  freemasonry,  397 
Tenants,  kind  words  to  the,  405 
Tenants,  qualification  of,  433 
Tenants  who  become  insolvent,  530 
Tenders,  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
executing  works  and  improvements  by, 
460 


The  last  hound  to  the  post,  433 
The  love  of  Nature  an  instinct,  719 
Thrashing  by  horse  power,  421 
Thrashing  by  steam  power,  420 
Timber,  to  measure  round,  253 
Timber,  to  measure  square,  254 
Timber,  comparative  weight  of  in  a green 
and  seasoned  state,  255 
Tithe  commutation,  71 
Towns,  drainage  of,  351 
Trade  unions  and  agents  of  estates,  531 
Training,  Captain  Horatio  Ross’s  system, 
516 

Tramroads,  343 

Transfer  of  registered  land,  336 

Transplanting  old  trees,  251 

Transplanting,  rules  for,  250 

Treatment  of  servants,  507 

Trees,  adaptation  of,  to  different  soils,  249 

Trees,  choice  of  important,  252 

Trees,  decayed,  should  be  removed,  268 

Trees,  barking  of,  261 

Trees,  fruit,  148 

True  and  apparent  level,  548 

Tussac  grass,  growth  of,  in  the  Lews,  539 

Under-drainage  affects  the  temperature  of 
the  soil,  671 

Upland  pastures,  form  of  a lease  for,  51 
Upper  and  middle  classes,  124 
Upright  agents,  520 

Valuation,  compulsory,  59 
Valuation  reports,  220 
Value  of  land  depends  on  its  produce,  299 
Value  of  property,  enhancing  the,  350 
Value  of  property,  increase  in,  173 
Value  of  peaty  soils,  207 
Value  of  educated  labour,  708 
Valuing  landed  property,  219 
Valuers  who  go  only  on  the  rental  arc  not 
valuers,  219 
Varieties  of  soils,  206 
Ventilation,  evils  of  defective,  93 
Verbal  agreements  loopholes  for  artifice, 
465 

Visits  and  the  agents  of  estates,  517 

Wages  regulated  by  supply  and  demand, 
412 

Wages,  amount  of,  paid  to  servants,  514 
Walls,  stone  and  brick,  thickness  of,  391 
Wants,  physical  and  moral,  118 
Waste  land,  improvement  of,  in  Scotland, 
662 

Waste  land,  improvement  of,  details  of  ex- 
penditure and  revenue,  664 
Waste  lands  in  populous  districts,  676 
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Water,  stagnant,  bad  effects  of,  96 
Water,  flow  of,  in  ditches,  547 
Water  meadows,  557 
Water  meadows,  utility  of,  559 
Water,  abundant  supply  of,  very  impor- 
tant, 560 

Wealth,  distribution  of,  117 
Weekly  markets  should  be  established  by 
agents,  487 

Well-sinking  near  ash-pits  most  dan- 
gerous, 96 

Well-sinking,  new  system  of,  562 
Wetness  in  the  soil  produces  cold,  671 
What  is  a good  government  ? 537 


What  land  agents  should  be,  74 
Whitewash,  value  of,  97 
Who  are  the  successful  men,  432 
Willows,  the  growing  of,  260 
Wise  cultivators,  218 
Wood,  to  cover  bleak  hills  with,  675 
Woods,  cultivation  and  management  of,  235 
Woods,  dates  on  which  the  foliage  ex- 
pands, 241 

Woods,  time  of  felling  timber,  242 
Woods,  proper  age  to  cut,  243 
Woods,  rotation  should  be  observed  in 
planting  them,  244 
Working  man’s  clubs,  123 
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lxxxvi 
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Privileges  of  members  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  cci 
Public  notices — such  as  are  important  to 
know,  lii 

Re^dy  reckoning  or  marketing  table,  c 
Review  of  the  com  trade  for  1867,  ccxx 
Rinderpest,  treatment  of  cattle  by  Lord 
Kinnaird,  xxviii 

Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester, 
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Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
cxci 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  cxci 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  cxcii 
Rules  of  competition  for  prize  essays  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
cc 

Sale  of  lands  by  auction  (amendment)  act, 
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Sewage  utilization  act,  lviii 
Smithfield  Club,  cxcii 
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ESTATE  MANAGEMENT. 


The  duties  of  a Land  Agent  are  various  and  impor- 
tant. On  their  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands  depend,  not  only  present  success,  hut  future 
progress.  No  observant  or  well-informed  agricul- 
turist can  doubt  for  a moment  that  nearly  every 
property  in  the  kingdom  is  capable  of  immense  im- 
provement. Lew  landed  estates  are  so  sterile  as  to 
be  altogether  hopeless,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason 
that  in  few  are  the  elements  of  fertility  totally  want- 
ing. Experience  has  taught  us  that  skill,  combined 
with  capital,  can  convert  a had  soil  into  a good  one. 
Agents  should,  therefore,  hear  in  mind  that,  as  the 
soil  cannot  he  rendered  productive,  or  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  obtained  without  human  labour, 
increase  of  population,  the  first  as  well  as  the 
grandest  object  of  a country  at  large,  should  enter 
largely  into  the  plans  of  a landed  proprietor.  The 
utmost  fertility  of  soil,  and  the  greatest  felicity  of 
situation,  if  unaided  by  a sufficiently  abundant 
supply  of  labourers,  only  fill  the  mind  with  regret, 
because  of  the  blessings  which  have  been  lavished 
in  vain.  Human  industry  alone  can  unfold  and 
improve  the  gifts  of  nature.  Thus,  a continual 
increase  of  population  is  the  chief  and  surest  sign 
of  the  increasing  wealth  of  a country,  and  every 
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IMPORTANCE  OE  POPULATION. 


well-regulated  State  will  continue  to  be  rich,  secure, 
and  happy,  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  such 
increase. 

Authors  have  taken  great  pains  to  alarm  their 
readers  with  the  presumed  dangers  of  an  excessive 
population — a phenomenon  which  can  never  exist, 
unless  it  he  in  a state  of  society  where  the  means  of 
living  are  systematically  monopolized.  Where  pro- 
perty is  secure,  and  full  scope  given  to  industry, 
the  most  excessive  population  will  always  provide 
its  own  means  of  subsistence ; but,  should  the 
number  of  the  people  ever  increase  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  soil  to  supply  them,  the  natural  and 
effectual  remedy  will  be  voluntary  emigration  to 
uncultivated  countries.  Rejecting  narrow  views, 
England  has  ever  kept  in  the  right  and  profitable 
track,  dividing  her  industry  pretty  equally  between 
agriculture  and  commerce,  both  domestic  and 
foreign  ; and  if  she  has  occasionally  leaned  towards 
the  latter,  it  has,  no  doubt,  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  attraction  of  superior  profits.  Some  writers 
have  not  scrupled  to  recommend  a dereliction  of 
agriculture  in  favour  of  foreign  commerce,  because 
the  superior  profits  of  the  latter  would  enable  us  to 
purchase  corn  cheaper  than  it  could  be  grown  at 
home,  while  others  would  have  us  cut  down  our 
towns  into  villages,  yoke  ourselves  to  the  plough, 
and  divide  the  land  into  petty  holdings,  as  in  a 
Chinese  landscape,  without  leaving  a park,  a chase, 
or  a horse-course  in  the  country.  Such  reasoning 
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is  obviously  so  unsound  that  it  requires  no  formal 
refutation. 

Agriculture  can  only  flourish  where  there  is  a 
population.  The  farmer  must  have  a market  for  his 
surplus  production,  or  he  will  go  to  the  wall.  A 
market  is  people,  and  therefore  the  nearer  the 
farmer  is  to  these  the  less  he  need  spend  in  getting 
rid  of  his  productions,  and  the  more  he  will  he  able 
to  send  to  his  hankers. 

England,  no  doubt,  owes  much  of  her  greatness 
to  her  working  population.  In  all  her  great  wars 
her  chief  dependence  has  been  on  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  her  common  soldiers.  Whether  at 
Waterloo  or  at  Inkermann,  how  nobly  did  they 
perform  their  duty  ! The  thin,  hut  invincible,  red 
line  at  Balaklava  proved  how  men  reared  in  High- 
land glens,  though  only  the  sons  of  mere  crofters, 
can  exhibit  an  undaunted  front.  True  soldiers  are 
not  producers ; but  let  every  owner  of  acres  hear 
in  mind  that  they  are  the  defenders  of  producers, 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the  work- 
ing-classes is  considered  and  encouraged,  so  will 
every  commonwealth  he  either  weak  or  strong, 
whether  it  he  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  importance  of 
population,  let  us  add  that  the  number,  qualities, 
and  denominations  of  Agents  must  be  regulated  by 
the  extent  of  the  possessions  and  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  lord  or  proprietor.  An  opulent 
fortune  and  extensive  estates  necessarily  require 
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THE  ACCOMPLISHED  AGENT. 


a proportionate  number  of  differently  qualified 
Agents.  It  is,  however,  always  an  object  of  the 
first  consequence  that  every  person  chosen  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  business  of  the  particular 
department  he  is  destined*  to  fill. 

With  an  accomplished  Land  Agent  theory  and 
practice  go  hand  in  hand.  No  proprietor  will  ever 
obtain  the  largest  returns  from  his  estate  unless  he 
secures  the  services  of  a really  good  Agent,  who 
has  a knowledge  of  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
farming,  of  law,  accounts,  woods,  fences,  minerals, 
and  general  business.  He  must  have  the  various 
abilities  and  acquirements  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  most  of  the  estate  under  his 
management.  By  consulting  books  we  profit  by 
the  experience  of  other  men,  enlarge  our  sphere 
of  thinking,  and  obtain  useful  hints  which  might 
never  have  occurred  to  us,  and  thus  gain,  perhaps, 
in  one  year,  knowledge  which  lias  cost  the  practical 
author  many  laborious  years  to  acquire.  The 
library  of  the  landowner  ought  therefore  to  be 
chosen  with  a due  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Agent  and  Steward,  and  the  most  approved  and 
useful  books  in  every  department  of  agriculture 
and  economical  science  should  form  a prominent 
portion  of  it. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  owner  of  a 
great  property  should  depute  his  affairs  to  the  care 
of  a certain  number  of  Stewards,  each  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  and  accountable  at  stated 
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periods  to  the  owner  himself  alone,  or  whether  a 
chief  confidential  Agent  should  be  appointed,  to 
whom  the  several  stewards  should  he  subordinate, 
and  on  whom  the  owner  himself  may  depend  for 
general  information  on  all  his  affairs  and  the  secu- 
rity of  his  fortune ; hut  nothing  can  he  more  certain 
than  that  an  Agent-in-chief  or  commissioner  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 
such  an  estate,  and  to  the  want  of  an  officer  of  this 
kind  may  be  attributed,  the  dilapidation  of  many  a 
noble  fortune. 

The  office  of  Chief  Agent  is  necessarily  one  of 
great  trust  and  importance,  nor  do  the  opportunities 
of  securing  a man  capable  of  filling  such  an  office 
to  advantage  often  occur.  To  be  a properly  quali- 
fied Chief  Agent  to  a large  estate,  a man  should  have 
attained  to  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  life ; he  should  have  had  tried  experience  in 
men  and  things,  and  this  cannot  be  expected  under 
middle  age.  'No  material  part  of  his  attention  should 
be  engrossed  by  his  own  private  concerns,  as  in  such 
case  he  will  certainly  neglect  the  business  of  his 
employer.  It  is  also  absolutely  requisite  that  he 
should  not  only  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical agriculture,  but  a thorough  insight  into  the 
nature  of  every  improvement  of  which  an  estate  may 
be  capable,  either  above  or  beneath  the  surface ; or, 
from  its  local  situation,  whether  inland  or  upon  the 
sea-coast.  He  should  be  well  qualified  to  superintend 
the  culture  of  wastes,  the  disposal  of  timber,  the  era- 
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dication  or  planting  of  woods,  irrigation  and  warp- 
ing, drainage,  embanking,  and  the  recovery  of  land 
from  the  sea,  the  cutting  of  canals,  the  laying 
out  and  repair  of  roads,  and  the  construction  of 
bridges.  He  should  also  possess  considerable  skill 
in  rural  architecture ; and  have  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  law  to  enable  him  to  make  contracts  with 
the  tenants  and  tradesmen  with  whom  he  has  to 
deal,  and  to  remove  all  unnecessary  and  oppressive 
clauses  with  which  leases  are  generally  clogged. 
Nor  is  it  less  important  that  he  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  various  methods  in  which 
money  business  is  transacted,  together  with  the 
mode  of  bargaining  advantageously  in  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  estates.  His  knowledge  ought,  indeed, 
to  be  universal,  and  extend  to  the  valuable  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  other  countries  as  well  as 
our  own.  He  should,  in  fact,  lay  hold  of  every 
occasion  to  enhance  the  worth,  reputation,  and 
embellishment  of  the  property  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  should  be  able  to  fix  his  attention  on 
details,  and  be  ready  to  give  every  argument  a 
hearing.  This  will  not  encumber  his  time  too  much, 
for  his  intellect  should  have  been  well  practised 
beforehand.  He  should  also  be  strong  in  principle, 
courageous,  and  of  a stout  heart ; he  should  have  a 
patient  temper,  and  a vigorous  but  disciplined 
imagination,  so  as  to  execute  calmly  and  plan 
boldly.  He  must  have  a deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  most  implicitly  believe  in  the  power  and 
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vitality  of  truth.  He  ought,  moreover,  to  have 
acquired,  and  should  invariably  maintain,  an  ease 
of  manner,  a suavity  of  address,  and  a gentleman- 
like deportment,  without  which  the  finest  talents 
and  the  most  valuable  acquirements  seldom  obtain 
for  their  possessor  all  the  success  he  has  a right  to 
expect.  He  should  never  talk  of  the  intentions  of 
the  landowner  till  they  have  been  completely  car- 
ried out.  This  is  a very  important  caution.  Some 
persons  are  naturally  so  talkative,  that  they  no 
sooner  hear  of  a design  having  been  formed  of  pur- 
chasing a property,  or  entering  into  a speculation, 
than  they  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing all  their  friends  with  it.  This  is  a great  weak- 
ness ; the  reasons  are  obvious,  and  will  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  a practical  mind. 

The  allowance  of  a liberal  salary,  adequate  to  the 
responsibility  and  labour  of  the  Agent,  has  often 
been  insisted  on,  and  with  the  utmost  reason,  as 
highly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  owner ; for 
the  Agent,  if  dissatisfied  on  this  essential  point,  will 
be  either  induced  to  bestow  too  little  attention 
to  his  trust,  or  tempted  to  indemnify  himself  by 
accepting  perquisites,  which,  it  is  plain,  must  ulti- 
mately come  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  employer,  and 
which  open  an  inlet  to  the  grossest  frauds.  The 
system  of  paying  agents  by  a per  centage  on  their 
receipts  has  an  extremely  bad  tendency.  He  should 
invariably  be  paid  by  a fixed  salary,  and  have  no 
perquisites  of  any  kind. 
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Mr.  Gr.  G.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  well-known  as  an 
Agent  of  the  highest  standing,  states,  with  reference 
to  the  special  training  required  for  the  office  : — The 
duties  of  a Land  Agent  being  so  varied,  you  will 
naturally  expect  that  the  qualifications  for  perform- 
ing those  duties  should  he  many,  and  that  a man 
cannot  be  expected  to  possess  those  qualifications 
without  a special  training.  The  basis  of  this  train- 
ing is  undoubtedly  a good  general  education,  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture.  It  may  be  a 
question  which  part  of  such  education  should  come 
first.  A boy  who  is  brought  up  on  a farm,  return- 
ing to  it  from  school,  has  a considerable  advantage 
over  boys  in  other  classes  of  society  when  he  goes 
to  an  agricultural  college,  for  with  him  the  learning 
is  not  all  theoretical ; though  he  may  have  done 
nothing  but  play  at  home,  he  knows  the  meaning  of 
agricultural  terms,  and  the  names  of  objects.  A 
practical  knowledge  of  farming  being  an  absolute 
necessity  for  a Land  Agent,  in  any  case  he  should  go 
from  school  to  work  for  a year  or  two  on  a good 
farm,  before  he  goes  to  the  agricultural  college. 
At  school  the  best  foundation  for  all  education  is  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  classics,  it  gives  a facility 
for  acquiring  learning,  a refinement  of  mind,  and  an 
aptitude  for  correct  speaking  and  writing,  which  is 
most  useful  in  after  life  to  a man  who  is  to  be 
brought  much  into  contact  with  others.  A know- 
ledge of  mathematics  is  also  necessary  in  training 
the  mind  to  reason  soundly,  to  distinguish  between 
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cause  and  effect,  and  to  arrive  at  proper  conclusions 
from  evidence,  as  well  as  to  attain  that  knowledge 
of  mechanical  principles,  and  aptitude  for  under- 
standing machinery,  which  a Land  Agent  should 
possess.  Having  been  thus  grounded  at  school,  the 
intended  Land  Agent  should  make  himself  master  of 
the  every-day  work  of  the  farm,  and  then  go  to  an 
agricultural  college,  where  he  can  apply  himself  to 
acquiring  the  more  special  knowledge  required  for 
his  calling.  There  he  must  study  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  natural  history,  sur- 
veying, planning,  measuring  and  calculating  work, 
book-keeping,  and  as  much  of  law  as  may  be 
applicable  to  his  profession.  Without  some  acquaint- 
ance with  all  these  subjects,  he  will  find  himself  at 
some  time  or  other  entirely  dependent  on  a subor- 
dinate for  guidance.  From  college  he  should  go  at 
once  to  the  office  of  a good  Land  Agent,  where  he 
can  learn  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  able  to  watch  the  operations  of  farming,  and 
gain  practical  experience  in  valuing  land.  This  he 
must  do  as  a pupil,  assistant,  or  under-agent,  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  Having  spent  two  or  three 
years  in  this  way,  if  he  is  steady  and  intelligent,  he 
should  he  qualified  to  undertake  an  ordinary  agency. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  qualifications 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  in- 
curred ; hut  in  every  case  there  is  one  requisite,  for 
the  absence  of  which  no  amount  of  talent  can  com- 
pensate ; the  Agent  must  be  at  heart  a gentleman — 
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in  other  words,  an  upright,  conscientious  man,  who, 
without  fear  or  favour,  is  determined  to  do  his  duty, 
and  mediate  between  the  two  interests  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  He  must  he  patient  and  courteous  in 
demeanour,  even  when  his  temper  is  sorely  tried,  as 
it  often  will  be ; and  it  is  surprising  how  powerful 
an  influence  is  produced  by  kindness  and  conside- 
ration, when  combined  with  firmness.  The  golden 
rule  should  ever  be  the  guide  to  his  conduct,  because 
his  position  is  often  one  of  such  power  that  there 
may  be  temptations  to  abuse  it. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  Agent  stands 
in  the  place  and  wields  the  authority  of  the  owner, 
who  does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  pulls  the 
strings  more  or  less  from  behind.  Much  that  is 
done  may  not  command  his  entire  approval,  but  his 
duty  being  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  employer, 
he  does  so  heartily,  and  endeavours  to  promote  suc- 
cess, though  things  may  not  be  quite  to  his  mind. 
And  this  leads  to  another  point — viz.,  the  import- 
ance of  perfect  confidence  between  the  Agent  and 
the  principal.  In  order  that  the  best  may  be  done, 
the  Agent  should  feel  that  he  can  at  all  times  freely 
discuss  matters,  and  state  his  opinion  unreservedly. 
Having  done  so,  and  advanced  all  the  arguments  of 
which  he  is  master,  he  must  be  prepared  to  carry 
out  his  own  or  his  employer’s  views  with  equal 
alacrity. 

The  question  of  whether  an  Agent  should  be  resi- 
dent or  not  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the 
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property.  Where  there  is  sufficient  to  occupy  a 
man’s  whole  time  we  should  decidedly  prefer  a 
resident  Agent,  as,  being  always  in  the  midst  of 
operations,  he  is  more  master  of  the  work,  checks 
idleness  and  dissipation,  and  exercises  a more  per- 
sonal influence  over  the  people  with  whom  he  has 
to  do.  We  trust  it  will  be  evident  from  the  above 
that  the  duties  of  an  Agent  on  a large  estate  are 
neither  light  nor  irresponsible,  and  that  it  is  most 
important  to  secure  for  such  positions  gentlemen  of 
character  and  education. 

Every  estate  should  be  carefully  surveyed,  and 
accurately  described  in  a map.  Each  tenant  should 
have  a copy  of  the  plan  of  his  farm,  showing  on  a 
correct  scale  the  size  and  boundaries  of  the  fields,  and 
distinguishing  their  respective  qualities,  whether  in 
grass  or  tillage.  Especial  care  should  also  be  taken 
to  mark  distinctly  on  the  map  such  lands  as  require 
draining,  and  the  peculiar  causes  of  the  wetness,  so  as 
to  enable  the  proprietor  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  Agent  should  conduct  the 
draining  operations.  Any  proposed  new  arrangement 
of  the  fields,  by  enlarging  or  otherwise,  with  a due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  on  which  their  size 
and  shape  ought  to  depend,  such  as  their  aspect  or 
inclination,  and  the  rotations  to  be  observed,  ought 
also  to  be  clearly  delineated  on  the  map.  It  is  par- 
ticularly necessary,  both  for  Agent  and  tenant,  to 
keep  an  exact  note  of  all  common  field  lands,  and, 
where  the  bounds  of  any  parcel  of  land  are  dubious, 
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to  have  them  ascertained  and  defined  with  durable 
land-marks.  The  Agent  ought  to  ride  over  the 
estates,  and  make  a personal  survey  sufficiently 
often  to  enable  him  to  offer  timely  advice,  and  nip 
any  irregularities  or  encroachments  in  the  hud,  and 
to  see  that  all  repairs  are  properly  and  substantially 
performed,  fencing  kept  up  according  to  agreement, 
ditches  scoured,  water-courses  free,  and  common 
rights  fairly  enjoyed  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor. 

Prom  the  survey,  regular  memoranda  should  he 
drawn  of  every  thing  necessary  to  he  remarked  or 
executed ; the  spots  where  deficiencies  may  he  found 
and  improvements  made ; the  state,  both  at  home 
and  amongst  the  tenants  of  the  homestead,  as  to 
convenience,  buildings,  and  repair,  insurance,  dates 
of  leases,  rates,  &c.,  game,  live  and  dead  stock, 
timber,  fencing,  planting,  draining,  paths  and  high- 
ways, culture,  commons,  rivers,  lakes,  or  sea-coast, 
neighbouring  estates  convenient  for  purchase ; in  a 
word,  nothing  relative  to  the  estate,  which  deserves 
attention,  should  ever  be  intrusted  to  the  uncer- 
tain custody  of  the  memory,  or  to  loose  and  strag- 
gling papers. 

A very  strict  scrutiny  into  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  inferior  servants  and  labourers  is  at  all 
times  necessary,  otherwise  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  an  Agent  to  discharge  his  duty  faith- 
fully to  his  employer,  or  to  render  justice  to  his 
own  character.  He  ought  never  to  take  anything 
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on  trust,  but  having  obtained  a thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  every  servant  on  the 
estate,  he  should  watch  their  performance  with  his 
own  eyes,  early  and  late. 

He  should  obtain  a general  idea  of  the  proper 
method  of  keeping  accounts  from  a good  treatise 
on  book-keeping,  which  once  accomplished,  he  will 
always  be  able  to  keep  his  books  in  a business-like, 
comprehensive,  clear,  and  precise  manner. 

To  urge  the  desirability  of  keeping  account-books 
neatly  and  accurately  is  superfluous,  but  it  is  a 
point  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  fre- 
quently and  regularly  audited.  To  be  lax  in  this 
respect,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  lead  a man 
into  temptation ; and  even  if  the  path  of  rectitude 
be  nominally  kept,  entries  and  work  will  be  allowed 
to  get  in  arrears,  and  in  anything  but  a creditable 
condition.  Then  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
— for  it  will  come  sooner  or  later — the  results  will 
not  be  to  the  credit  of  either  party ; and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  most  to  blame,  the  lax  and  careless 
employer,  or  the  servant  on  whose  shoulders  the 
blame  commonly  falls. 

Another  serious  evil  to  be  avoided  is,  the  placing 
of  the  moneys  of  the  proprietor  so  that  they  can 
be  freely  used,  for  personal  purposes,  by  the  indivi- 
dual through  whose  hands  they  pass.  A right 
arrangement  of  accounts  and  of  banking  business 
will  prevent  this. 

As  to  law,  it  is  convenient  that  the  Agent  should 
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not  be  ignorant  of  those  branches  which  relate  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  to  parish  business,  the  poor, 
and  the  highways,  commons,  forests,  &c. 

There  are  some  men  whose  failure  to  succeed  as 
efficient  Land  Agents  is  a problem  to  others  as  well 
as  to  themselves.  They  are  industrious,  prudent, 
economical,  and  zealous  in  the  interests  of  the  estate 
under  their  charge ; yet,  after  many  years,  the  pro- 
perty does  not  improve.  It  is  said  that  fate  is 
against  them ; whilst  the  truth  is,  that  they  mistake 
activity  for  energy.  Confounding  two  things  essen- 
tially different,  they  have  supposed  that  if  they  were 
always  busy  they  would  be  certain  to  be  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  They  have  forgotten 
that  misdirected  labour  is  but  a waste  of  activity. 
What  a man  does  must  be  made  to  count,  or  it  had 
almost  as  well  have  been  left  undone.  The  merely 
active  man  may  be  busy  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
yet  only  fritter  away  his  labour  on  trifles.  The 
Land  Agent  in  some  cases  has  merely  an  executive 
faculty,  when  he  should  have  a directive  one ; in 
other  words,  he  makes  a good  clerk  for  himself, 
when  he  ought  to  be  thinking  how  best  to  develop 
the  subjects  under  his  management;  and  bestows 
as  much  labour  and  thought  on  trivial  affairs  as  on 
matters  of  great  moment.  Energy  correctly  under- 
stood is  activity  proportioned  to  the  end ; it  is  per- 
severing, steady,  disciplined ; and  to  call  occasional 
periods  of  application  energy,  would  be  a sad  mis- 
nomer. Napoleon,  in  the  Plains  of  Champagne, 
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sometimes  fighting  two  battles  in  one  day,  first 
defeating  the  Russians,  and  then  turning  on  the 
Austrians,  is  an  illustration  of  energy.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick  dawdling  away  precious  time  when 
he  invaded  France,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Revo- 
lution, is  an  example  to  the  contrary.  Activity 
beats  about  a cover,  like  an  untrained  dog,  never 
lighting  on  the  covey.  Energy  goes  straight  to  the 
bird. 

The  contrasts  in  the  management  of  estates  are 
as  great  as  those  in  farming,  simply  because  men  of 
all  professions  under  the  sun  are  now-a-days  engaged 
to  supervise  landed  property,  without  regard  to  qua- 
lifications. The  best  Land  Agents  are  those  who 
have  had  a scientific  and  practical  education.  The 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  make  a thoroughly 
intelligent  farmer  is  also  necessary  to  make  a tho- 
roughly efficient  estate  manager;  and  this  knowledge 
has  to  be  drawn  from  a great  many  sources.  Geology 
and  mineralogy  must  instruct  him  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  qualities  and 
elements  of  the  substances  which  compose  it,  and 
the  character,  nature,  and  properties  of  all  the  mine- 
rals embedded  in  it.  Chemistry  will  teach  him  to 
analyze  the  soil,  to  trace  out  every  element  of  its 
fertility,  and  its  just  proportion ; will  unfold  to  him 
the  principles  of  its  exhaustion  and  replenishment, 
and  guide  him  in  every  attempt  at  its  improve- 
ment and  amelioration.  Botany  will  inform  him 
of  the  nature  and  structure  of  plants,  from  the 
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forest  tree  to  the  herb,  of  their  uses,  value,  and 
adaptation  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  estates 
under  his  care.  Entomology  will  teach  him  the 
habits  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  how 
to  prevent  or  remedy  their  attacks.  Natural  phi- 
losophy will  explain  to  him  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, and  from  these  he  will  learn  how  to 
estimate  the  value  of  every  mechanical  contrivance 
employed  or  proposed  in  rural  art.  In  all  these 
branches  of  science  the  highest  genius  and  the  most 
persevering  research  have  long  been  devoted  to  the 
ascertainment  of  truths,  simple  only  when  demon- 
strated, and  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  those 
who  dream  not  of  the  learning  and  toil  necessary 
for  their  discovery ; and  all  these  the  Land  Agent 
should  know.  If  knowledge  is  power  in  agriculture, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  department  and  business 
of  life,  it  is  eminently  so  in  the  management  of 
landed  property. 

As  the  Hon.  Samuel  Laing,  M.P.,  so  aptly  said,  in 
one  of  his  brilliant  speeches,  “ You  have  often  heard 
the  saying  that  4 knowledge  is  power,’  and  so  it  is. 
But  there  is  something  more  to  add.  In  the  long 
run,  sense  will  distance  cleverness,  and  character 
will  carry  the  day  against  intellect.  Becollect, 
then,  as  a cardinal  rule,  that  c Truth  is  power.’” 
The  book  Land  Agent  may  he  a thriftless  theorist, 
hut  the  practical  man,  while  he  avoids  visionary 
speculations  and  hazardous  experiments,  knows  how 
to  turn  to  account  the  experience  and  the  sugges- 
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tions  of  others.  It  will  therefore  be  readily  conceded 
that  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life  practical  knowledge 
is  essential  to  success ; that  it  is  one  thing  to  under- 
stand principles,  and  quite  another  thing  to  work 
them  out ; and  that  a man  may  be  a good  theoreti- 
cal Land  Agent,  but  a very  bad  practical  one.  Exem- 
plifications of  these  positions  are  unfortunately  but 
too  numerous.  In  too  many  instances  those  who 
have  the  management  of  landed  property  do  most 
absurd  things,  solely  because  such  is  their  neigh- 
bours’ practice,  and  such  was  their  fathers’  before 
them.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to 
landlord  and  tenant  than  haying  estates  supervised 
by  persons  altogether  without  the  necessary  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  agriculture,  stock-breeding,  and 
the  multifarious  operations  of  rural  economy ; and 
utterly  ignorant  regarding  the  wise  management  of 
tenantry,  the  real  resources  of  estates,  and  the  true 
interests  of  proprietors  and  tenants.  The  system 
of  these  persons  too  often  consists  in  enforcing 
rents  by  the  aid  of  a lawyer  and  bailiff,  and  ends  in 
driving  good  tenants  into  difficulties  and  despair. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  those  portions  of  science 
and  mechanics  necessary  in  the  management  of  an 
estate,  their  leases  are  marked  with  confusion,  ab- 
surdities, discrepancies,  and  obsolete  conditions, 
which  greatly  injure  the  landlord,  oppress  the 
tenant,  and  seriously  damage  the  collective  interests 
of  agriculture,  causing  much  unpleasant  and  fatal 
misunderstanding  between  the  contracting  parties, 
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and  inflicting  ultimate  loss  on  the  country  at 
large. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  employ  country 
attorneys  for  their  Agents  ; because  it  seldom 
happens  that  they  are  qualified  for  that  trust. 
They  rarely  have  any  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
True  there  are  a few  who  have,  and  who  rank  among 
our  most  scientific  and  able  cultivators.  Gentle- 
men so  qualified,  with  all  the  additional  advantages 
of  education,  legal  knowledge,  and  consequent 
knowledge  of  the  world,  would  be  eligible  enough 
for  the  office  of  Land  Agent,  if  they  had  leisure  to 
fulfil  its  duties  ; but  to  appoint  a man  to  the  super- 
intendence of  a landed  estate,  merely  because  he  is 
a lawyer,  and  can  draw  covenants  and  enforce  pay- 
ments, is  kindred  policy  with  that  of  choosing  the 
leader  of  an  army  because  of  his  skill  in  arithmetic. 
In  fact,  the  too  general  custom  of  employing  at- 
torney-agents has  been  a great  bar  to  agricultural 
improvement,  and,  in  that  light,  a national  loss. 
These  gentlemen  carry  all  their  habitual  predilection 
for  precedent  from  their  office  into  the  field ; they 
are  usually  as  much  averse  to  innovation  as  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  consequently  covenants, 
rents,  and  farming  practice  remain  precisely  in  their 
ancient  state,  however  absurd  and  unprofitable; 
repairs  and  the  most  necessary  erections  are  neg- 
lected ; and  whenever  an  advance  of  rent  is  made, 
it  is  raised  indiscriminately  upon  the  different 
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estates,  independently  of  those  reasons  which  ought 
to  be  final  in  such  a case,  and  whether  part  of  the 
estates,  from  local  circumstances,  may  be  able  to 
hear  it  or  not. 

Taking  the  management  of  landed  property  in 
its  widest  sense,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  de- 
velop its  capabilities  on  the  most  profitable  prin- 
ciples, the  Agents  and  bailiffs  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  works,  must  he  educated  for  the 
offices  they  fill.  The  sooner  the  opinion,  that  the 
main  duty  of  a head-agent  is  to  collect  rents  and 
prepare  leases,  is  relinquished  by  lord-owners,  the 
better  will  it  he  for  their  own  interest.  An  Agent, 
having  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  otherwise  possessed  of  necessary  qualifications, 
will  perform  the  legal  and  the  accounting  business, 
as  well  as  one  who  can  only  attend  to  the  latter 
departments ; and,  by  his  practical  skill  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  resources  of  land,  he  will  prove 
the  main  spring  of  the  improving  works  which  the 
proprietor  may  he  desirous  to  have  carried  out.  In 
these  operations,  a properly  qualified  sub-agent  will 
effectively  co-operate,  and  he  again  will  he  aided  by 
an  overseer,  capable  of  carrying  out  the  instructions 
that  he  may  receive.  With  three  such  officers — a 
principal  or  non-resident  Agent,  a local  Agent,  and 
a bailiff, — of  the  right  kinds,  connected  with 
every  large  estate  in  the  kingdom,  a fair  expendi- 
ture of  capital  will  be  sure  to  draw  forth  its  capa- 
bilities in  a profitable  and  highly  satisfactory 
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manner.  Improving  tenants  will  be  encouraged, 
and  co-operated  with,  and  though  rack-rents  will  be 
avoided,  yet  the  land  will  assuredly  increase  in  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  a property  managed  by  mere 
pen  and  ink  men- — whose  faith  in  agricultural 
returns  never  goes  beyond  a promised  rental,  and 
who  will  therefore  lay  out  nothing  on  improve- 
ments— may  continue  to  yield  the  old  rents ; but 
except  from  causes  common  to  the  whole  country, 
its  value  will  not  he  increased.  Mere  office  men  are 
utterly  incapable  of  profitably  drawing  forth  the 
latent  resources  of  estates.  They  can  only  exhaust 
them  by  copious  sweatings  ; hut  if  proprietors  are 
contented  to  submit  to  this,  it  may  be  thought  that 
no  one  has  a right  to  interfere.  The  question,  how- 
ever, of  providing  food  for  the  nation,  must  set  this 
point  at  rest.  Where  is  it  to  he  got  ? Are  we  to 
continue  importing  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat 
annually  ? If  it  can  he  shown  that  this  country  is 
quite  capable  of  supporting  its  inhabitants,  provided 
every  landed  property  were  rightly  managed,  these 
queries  are  not  to  be  thought  so  completely  out  of 
place,  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  proprietors 
of  estates  have  the  answering  of  such  questions  in 
their  own  hands,  and  if  they  choose  to  select  suitable 
managers  to  look  after  their  business,  they  will  be 
taking  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
great  good,  individually  and  nationally. 

Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  stated,  in  his  excellent 
paper,  read  before  the  Hexham  Tanners’  Club,  that 
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the  disqualifications  for  the  office  of  Land  Agent  are 
many.  Retired  soldiers  and  sailors  do  not  generally 
make  good  Agents,  though  they  have  some  qualities 
which  are  useful,  such  as  punctuality  and  careful- 
ness. Retired  butlers  and  house  stewards  may  be 
estimable  men,  but  they  are  not  such  as  should  be 
set  over  tenant  farmers.  Poor  relations,  for  whom 
some  provision  is  desirable,  would  generally  cost  an 
owner  less  if  he  were  to  make  them  an  allowance  to 
live  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham.  Mercantile  men  are  too 
apt  to  look  at  everything  in  a purely  mercantile 
spirit,  not  seeing  distant  or  contingent  advantages. 
Parmers  who  have  failed  in  farming  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  undertaking  to  manage  another  man’s 
affairs  when  they  could  not  manage  their  own; 
nevertheless  when  their  failure  has  been  owing  to 
want  of  capital  or  unavoidable  calamity,  and  when 
they  are  educated  and  upright  men,  they  frequently 
make  good  Agents.  Head  clerks  promoted  from  the 
office  are  very  apt  to  find  themselves  in  a position 
for  which  they  are  unfit,  having  been  too  much 
bound  to  routine  and  detail  to  take  large  views  of 
management.  They  are  apt  to  be  too  much  the 
servants  of  the  landowner,  and  not  enough  me- 
diators between  him  and  the  tenants.  Lawyers, 
attorneys,  and  writers,  though  frequently  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  estates,  are  about  the 
most  disqualified.  Their  education,  bent  of  mind, 
legal  way  of  reasoning  and  treating  all  questions, 
are  a positive  bar  to  success  in  the  management  of 
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estates,  and  we  consider  it  an  absolute  misfortune  to 
the  country  that  so  many  estates  are  under  their 
care.  Prom  their  special  training  they  look 
narrowly  into  legal  obligations  and  the  rights  of 
property,  and  from  want  of  experience  in  country 
affairs  they  are  incapable  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  modifying  obligations  which  may  be 
obsolete  or  inexpedient.  Landowners  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  we  believe,  more  than  in  England,  com- 
mit the  mistake  of  making  such  appointments.  To 
this  rule  we  confess  we  know  some  distinguished 
exceptions  in  men,  who,  having  a taste  for  country 
pursuits,  spend  more  of  their  time  in  the  country 
than  in  their  offices.  A town  residence,  though  not 
an  absolute  disqualification,  is  a great  disadvantage 
to  a Land  Agent,  for  though  he  may  be  within  as 
easy  reach  of  the  estate  as  a country  Agent,  his 
business  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  office  work,  and 
his  visits  to  the  estates  and  intercourse  with  the 
tenants  to  become  more  formal  that  those  of  an 
Agent  residing  on  an  estate  and  moving  about  con- 
stantly in  the  country,  and  generally  such  Agents 
depend  much  more  on  reports  from  subordinates, 
and  interviews  with  tenants  at  their  town  offices, 
than  Agents  who  meet  tenants  in  their  own  fields 
and  homesteads,  and  judge  from  their  own  obser- 
vation. 

The  condition  of  Ireland,  as  regards  its  rural 
population  and  “ tenant-right,”  has  again  been 
brought  before  the  Legislature.  Though  there  is. 
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often  much  discrepancy  in  the  respective  state- 
ments, it  would  seem  hut  fair  and  reasonable  that 
a tenant  should  have  compensation  for  improve- 
ments. Some  equitable  measure  of  tenant-right  is, 
doubtless,  much  needed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Irish  people ; and  let  us  hope  that  such  a measure 
may  soon  be  adopted.  Lord  Dufferin  takes  the  true 
view  of  this  right  as  it  exists  in  a great  portion  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  Men  who  often  can  ill  afford 
it  pay  large  sums  merely  to  get  possession  of  land 
rented  to  its  full  value,  and  without  a lease  ; and  in 
almost  every  case  an  arrear  of  rent  due  to  the  land- 
lord is  paid  out  of  the  purchase,  which  often  takes 
the  greater  part  of  it.  On  many  estates  most  of  the 
tenants  have  thus  become  occupiers.  The  custom 
grew  up  with  the  concurrence  and  to  the  advantage 
of  landlord  and  Agent,  and  however  great  may  be 
its  inconveniences — and  they  are  acknowledged  to 
be  great,  though  it  has  given  security  for  rents  at 
all  times — the  only  fair  way  to  put  an  end  to  it  is 
that  which  it  appears  a good  landlord  like  Lord 
Dufferin  suggests  and  adopts — viz.,  paying  the 
tenant  on  out-going  a fair  sum  for  his  tenant-right, 
as  it  is  very  justly  called,  when  the  landlord  or  his 
predecessors  have  allowed  the  custom  and  profited 
by  it.  But  some  landlords  act  very  differently,  and 
proceed  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  by  disallowing  the 
sale  of  tenant-right,  and  turning  out  tenants  without 
compensation,  under  the  plea  that  they  had  made 
no  improvements ; but  ignoring  the  fact  that  this 
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tenant-right  is  not  a compensation  for  improve- 
ments, but  a repayment  of  an  investment  which  the 
occupier  had  made  with  the  landlord’s  concurrence, 
and  on  the  faith  of  his  being  allowed  to  recover  it 
whenever  he  should  leave  the  land.  But  such 
reaches  of  good  faith  must  have  a most  unfavour- 
able effect,  though  the  law  of  the  case  is  clear.  Of 
course,  the  landlord  must  be  rich  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation to  outgoing  tenants ; but  it  is  most  unjust 
that  any  landlord  should  first  make  a profit,  to  the 
injury  of  his  tenant,  by  taking  his  arrears  habitually 
out  of  the  purchase-money,  as  has  been  done  for 
generations,  and  then  make  a second  profit  by 
seizing  upon  that  which  he  had  allowed  to  be  sold 
and  bought.  We  should  hope  that  a check  may  be 
put  upon  this  most  unfair  dealing,  which  is  made 
too  plausible  by  the  plea  that  this  sort  of  tenant- 
right  is  injurious  to  all  parties. 

The  Marquis  of  Headfort,  presiding  at  a dinner 
in  connection  with  the  Headfort  Estates  Cattle  Show, 
in  Ireland,  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  land 
question  : — “ My  motto  for  my  tenantry  has  always 
been  c Live  and  let  live,’  and  I think  that  principle 
has  always  been  carried  out  on  this  estate  by  my 
Agent.  A bill  affecting  the  tenure  of  land  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Government.  At  first,  mis- 
led by  some  of  the  speeches  against  the  bill,  I was 
induced  to  believe  it  was  a bill  for  making  landlords 
and  tenants  change  places — which  I had  a natural 
objection  to  do;  but  when  I came  to  look  into  the 
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bill  itself,  I really  could  find  nothing  objectionable 
in  its  leading  principle.  That  principle  is  simply, 
that  if  a landlord  ejects  a tenant-at-will,  he  must 
compensate  him  for  improvements  that  have  added 
to  the  letting  value  of  liis  holding.  Now,  that  seems 
to  me  simple  justice,  not  a confiscation  of  the  rights 
of  property  at  all,  but  a recognition  of  them.” 

Lord  Lufferin  thus  explains  the  vexed  question  : 
— Enormous  sums  are  given  for  the  “tenant-right” 
of  a farm  on  which  no  improvements  have  been  made 
by  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  by  whom  all  former  im- 
provements may  have  been  utterly  exhausted.  In 
order  to  effect  the  purchase,  money  is  borrowed  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  The  new  tenant  is  unable  from 
want  of  capital  to  stock  or  work  the  farm,  and  he 
struggles  on  for  some  years  till  he,  too,  is  compelled 
to  sell  his  tenant-right,  and  another  comes  to  go 
through  the  same  process.  Such  a system  could 
scarcely  be  tolerated  by  the  landlords,  if  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  new  tenant  is  accepted  were 
not  the  payment  of  all  arrears  out  of  the  purchase- 
money.  “ There  are  scores  I could  name,”  says  Lord 
Lufferin,  “who  have  actually  occupied  farms  under 
me,  have  lingered  in  possession  a certain  number  of 
years,  and  have  finally  been  driven  out,  not  by  act 
of  mine,  but  by  the  persecution  of  their  creditors 
throughout  the  country,  on  account  of  debts  con- 
tracted for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  for  the 
tenant-right  of  the  land  which  they  were  never  able 
to  cultivate,  and  for  which  they  never  paid  the 
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rent.”  When  his  Lordship  succeeded  to  the  Clane- 
boye  estate,  he  resolved  to  check  this  ruinous  com- 
petition, and  to  prevent  the  incumbrance  of  his 
land  by  an  embarrassed  tenantry.  This  he  did  by 
requiring  that  no  new  tenant  should  he  admitted  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  representatives  of  those  who 
held  under  his  father  and  ancestors  for  many  gene- 
rations, invariably  giving  the  preference  to  a tenant 
adjoining  the  vacated  farm;  and  by  paying  the 
outgoing  tenant  the  price  of  the  “ tenant-right,” 
giving  him  the  “ fairest  possible  compensation  for 
all  bond  fide  unexhausted  improvements.”  In  this 
way  the  existing  tenants  get  additions  to  their  farms 
on  easy  terms,  and  the  landlord  is  satisfied  with 
three-fourths  of  the  rent  he  might  obtain  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  competition  for  land.  He  wishes, 
however,  to  have  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 
the  valuation  cast  upon  an  experienced  public 
officer  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  We 
readily  admit  that,  whilst  advocating  leases  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years’  duration,  we  disapprove  of 
the  long  leases  granted  in  the  last  century  for 
sixty-one  years  or  three  lives,  to  which  must  be 
ascribed,  in  a great  measure,  the  backwardness  of 
agriculture  in  a country  possessing  so  many  natural 
advantages.  Such  preposterously  long  leases  en- 
courage idleness  and  neglect  of  the  most  common 
and  necessary  improvements.  Leases  of  too  long 
duration  are  worse  than  none,  both  for  the  landlord 
and  tenant.  We' do  not  for  a moment  advocate  a right 
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which  would  give  to  the  tenant  the  power  of  making 
alterations  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord — 
still  less  against  his  consent — and  then  charging 
him  with  the  cost.  What  we  suggest  is,  simply, 
that  proper  encouragement  should  he  held  out  to 
the  tenant  to  make  real  improvements,  and  that  he 
should  have  security  upon  a change  of  occupation,  for 
reimbursement  of  his  outlay,  if  he  has  not  occupied 
the  holding  sufficiently  long  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  his  improvements.  No  reasonable  landlord  would 
object  to  this,  and  no  reasonable  tenant  would  ask 
for  more. 

Agriculture  is  a science — a noble  science — which 
requires  to  be  deeply  studied  and  industriously 
practised.  Experience  has  repeatedly  and  clearly 
proved  that  capital  laid  out  in  the  application  to  the 
soil  of  a well  planned  system,  has  been  amply  repaid 
by  an  increased  and  superior  produce.  There  is  in 
this  respect  no  want  of  encouragement  for  the  prac- 
tical man,  the  only  obstacles  to  improvement  are 
the  slow,  in  many  places  the  very  slow  removal  of 
ancient  prejudices  from  the  minds  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  want  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  some 
landlords,  that  their  land  can  only  be  effectually 
improved,  and  thus  rendered  of  greater  value  to 
themselves,  by  giving  to  their  tenants  an  interest 
for  a certain  term  in  the  soil,  sufficient  to  enable 
the  latter  to  obtain  an  adequate  return  for  money 
laid  out  in  prosecuting  a beneficial  system  of 
cultivation. 
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By  encouraging  tlie  agricultural  improvement  of 
Ireland,  we  greatly  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  are  aware  that  an  exodus  of 
upwards  of  3,000,000  of  people  has  taken  place 
within  thirty-two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
100,000  per  annum,  an  amount  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  any  country.  It  might  he  expected 
that  so  great  an  emigration  from  the  rural  popu- 
lation would  have  caused  a great  deal  of  land  to  go 
out  of  cultivation  ; hut  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
We  demur  entirely  to  the  view  taken  by  some  in 
Ireland  that  the  population  is  excessive,  and  re- 
quires to  be  diminished  by  emigration.  We  also, 
with  equal  warmth,  deny  that  the  Irish  lack  energy 
and  enterprise.  Their  readiness  to  seek  their  for- 
tune in  distant  lands  disproves  the  charge.  Ireland 
is  as  eager  in  the  race  of  improvement  as  more 
fortunate  countries.  The  days  of  her  adversity  are, 
it  is  hoped,  now  passed  away,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
capital,  she  will  doubtless  rapidly  develop  her 
great  resources,  and  attain  that  high  prosperity  to 
which  the  genius  of  her  people  and  her  natural 
productiveness  entitle  her.  The  Lord-Lieutenant, 
at  the  Dublin  Banquet,  the  other  day,  very  truly 
said  : “ We  see  railways  established  throughout  the 
country  that  have  cost  no  less  than  £24,000,000 ; 
and  we  know  that  this  capital  to  a considerable 
extent  is  owned  by  Irishmen,  showing  that  when 
there  is  a sound  and  good  enterprise  to  be  under- 
taken, Irishmen  are  not  backward  in  energy  to 
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undertake  it.”  Let  us,  then,  wish  that  noble  and 
generous-hearted  people  every  success,  and  a greater 
development  of  agricultural  prosperity. 

The  conclusion  which  one  of  our  most  enlightened 
observers,  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  M.P.,  has  drawn  from 
his  travels  in  Norway,  are  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant. They  are  these : — 

First. — That  the  structure  of  society,  in  which, 
through  the  effects  of  the  natural  law  of  succession 
in  equal  shares,  there  is  a very  general  diffusion  of 
property  among  all  classes  and  individuals,  is  better 
calculated  for  the  end  of  all  society — the  producing 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  well-being  and 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons — than 
that  structure  in  which  the  possession  of  property 
by  the  operation  of  an  artificial  law  of  succession, 
such  as  the  feudal  law  of  primogeniture,  is  restricted 
to  particular  classes  and  individuals  among  the 
families  of  the  community. 

Second. — That  the  influences  of  property  upon 
the  human  mind — the  never-ceasing  propensity  to 
acquire,  to  save,  and  the  equally  strong  propensity 
to  indulge  in  the  tastes  and  habits  generated  by 
property — form  the  real  checks  which  nature  has 
intended  for  restraining  the  propensity  to  propaga- 
tion by  improvident  marriages,  and  for  preventing 
the  population  of  a country  from  exceeding  the 
means  or  property  upon  which  is  to  subsist.  Con- 
sequently the  diffusion  of  property  through  society 
is  the  only  radical  cure  for  that  king’s-evil  of  all 
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feudally  constructed  societies,  pauperism  and  over- 
multiplication.  Consequently,  the  idea  of  bolster- 
ing up  this  unnatural  structure  of  society,  as 
proposed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  eminent  poli- 
tical economists,  by  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the 
labouring  classes  a fictitious  moral  restraint  upon 
marriage — an  act  which  may  he  eminently  impru- 
dent, hut  can  never  he  designated  as  immoral, 
without  confounding  together  prudence  and  mo- 
rality, and  overturning  all  the  landmarks  of  human 
virtue — is  as  contrary  to  political  as  it  is  to  moral 
principle. 

Third. — That  for  the  admitted  evil  condition  of 
the  vast  population  of  Ireland,  there  is  no  other 
effectual  remedy  than  an  alteration  in  the  law  of 
succession  to  property,  by  which,  without  injury  to 
the  just  existing  rights  of  any  living  individual,  the 
succeeding  generations  in  that  country  would  be- 
come gradually  connected  with  its  property ; inocu- 
lated and  imbued  with  the  civilizing  tastes,  habits, 
and  influences  thence  arising ; and  their  increase  of 
numbers  thus  placed  under  the  restraint  of  the  only 
natural  and  effective  checks  which  Providence  has 
imposed  upon  the  tendency  of  population  to  exceed 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tipperary  Union 
Parming  Society,  in  September  last,  Lord  Stanley 
said  : “ If  you  look  to  the  rural  districts  alone,  you 
will  find  that  the  English  and  Scotch,  as  well  as  the 
Irish  population,  have  decreased.  I state  that  because 
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I think  it  is  important,  in  many  points  of  view,  that 
you  should  not  consider  your  own  position  as  excep- 
tional. In  the  districts  into  which  the  population  of 
England  is  divided,  two-fifths  of  those  which  are 
purely  agricultural  show  a diminution ; and  so  in 
Scotland  in  twelve  out  of  thirty  counties.  Now, 
where  did  the  people  go  who  left  those  districts  ? 
Not,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  kingdom;  they 
went  into  the  great  towns.  Recollect  that  has  been 
the  case  with  a large  proportion  of  the  Irish,  as  well 
as  the  English  and  Scotch  populations.  We  have 
in  Liverpool  alone,  and  the  district  immediately 
surrounding  it,  upwards  of  100,000  born  in  Ireland. 
It  is  reckoned  that  in  England  and  Scotland  alto- 
gether there  are  800,000  Irish.  I think,  when 
gentlemen  speak  or  write  of  the  decrease  of  the 
population  in  Ireland,  they  ought  in  fairness  to 
hear  this  in  mind  that,  to  that  extent  at  least,  the 
decrease  does  not  represent  an  emigration  out  of 
the  country  as  a whole,  hut  simply  a movement 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.5’  Mr. 
Purdy  also  shows  that,  in  the  ten  years  which 
elapsed  between  1851  and  1861,  the  very  large 
decrease  of  41,790  persons,  or  2*84  per  cent.,  had 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. Now,  compare  this  state  of  things  with  the 
actual  state  of  Belgium.  The  Report  for  1859  of 
the  Provincial  Commission  of  Agriculture  of  East 
Elanders  says : “ Agriculture  is  the  first  and  most 
necessary  of  all  our  industries ; she  employs  the 
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great  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and 
pays  the  heaviest  contributions  to  its  treasury.  It 
is,  then,  reasonable  and  just  that  all  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  contribute  to  its  prosperity  should  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  public  government.  Mr.  Barron, 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Brussels,  in  his  Report  on 
Belgium,  lately  published,  says  : The  density  of  the 
population  of  Belgium — 425  per  English  square  mile 
— is  greater  than  that  of  any  kingdom  in  the  world, 
including  even  England,  Saxony,  or  Lombardy, 
which  contain  377,  389,  and  400  per  English  square 
mile.  In  East  Elanders  it  reaches  the  extravagant 
figure  of  700  per  English  square  mile.  We  think 
these  figures  show  that  the  agricultural  population 
is  diminishing  in  England,  and  that  the  land  in 
England  is  capable  of  supporting  a much  larger 
population.  Whilst  this  is  so,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  commercially.  The 
year  1866,  though  marked  by  a financial  panic  of 
calamitous  intensity,  was,  nevertheless,  a year  of 
unexampled  activity  in  the  national  trade.  It  would 
almost  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  great  industries  of 
the  country  were  independent  of  the  state  of  the 
money  market.  We  have  had  many  a marvellous 
report  of  the  business  transacted  in  twelve  months 
of  commerce,  hut  the  figures  nowr  published  sur- 
pass all  former  experience.  The  aggregate  value 
of  our  exports,  which  reached  £160,000,000  in  1864 
and  £165,000,000  in  1865,  approached  closely  to 
£190,000,000  in  1866.  The  trade  thus  represented 
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was  conducted  with  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
There  is  hardly  a spot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to 
which  the  products  of  our  industry  are  not  conveyed. 
We  send  goods  not  only  to  Arabia  and  to  Persia, 
not  only  to  Abyssinia  and  Madagascar,  but  actually 
to  the  savages  of  Patagonia.  We  deal  equally  with 
Asia  and  Australia,  North  America  and  South  Ame- 
rica, Egypt  and  China,  Morocco  and  Peru.  Twenty- 
two  colonies  and  forty-seven  foreign  states  are 
enumerated  in  our  list  of  customers. 

Leases  give  to  tenants  an  independence  of  feeling 
approaching  that  of  rural  freeholders,  and  surely  no- 
thing can  he  more  desirable.  The  farmer  feels  him- 
self, as  it  were,  connected  by  a visible  link  with 
those  who  preceded  him,  and  with  those  whd  will 
follow  him.  Perhaps  the  farm  of  this  man  has  come 
down  to  him  from  his  fathers.  They  have  gone  to 
their  last  home;  but  he  can  trace  their  footsteps 
over  the  daily  scenes  of  his  labours.  The  roof  which 
shelters  him  was  reared  by  those  to  whom  he  owes 
his  being.  Some  interesting  domestic  tradition  is 
connected  with  every  enclosure.  The  favourite  fruit- 
tree  was  planted  by  his  father’s  hand.  He  sported, 
in  his  boyhood,  by  the  side  of  the  brook  which  still 
winds  through  the  meadow.  Through  the  field  lies 
the  path  to  the  village  school  of  his  earliest  days. 
He  still  hears  from  the  window  the  sweet  tones  of 
the  Sabbath  bell  which  called  his  forefathers  to  the 
House  of  God ; and  close  by,  is  the  spot  where  he 
laid  his  parents  dowil  to  rest,  and  where  he  trusts, 
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when  his  hour  is  come,  he  shall  he  dutifully  laid  by 
his  children.  These  are  the  feelings  of  the  rural 
freeholder — these  are  the  feelings  of  the  leaseholder. 
Words  cannot  paint  them,  gold  cannot  buy  them ; 
they  flow  out  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
they  are  the  life-spring  of  a fresh,  healthy,  generous 
national  character. 

Next  to  the  safety  of  human  life,  the  security  of 
property  constitutes  the  foundation  of  society.  It 
lias  been  proved  to  be  the  basis  of  every  agricultural 
excellence ; and  as  both  owner  and  tenant  expect 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  accrue  to  themselves  or 
their  posterity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  leases,  on  just 
and  liberal  principles,  will  be  universally  given. 
That  justly  popular  nobleman  and  eminent  states- 
man, Lord  Stanley,  is  reported  to  have  said  when 
presiding  over  the  Loyal  Agricultural  Benevolent 
Institution,  “ I,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  I wish  every  tenant-farmer  in  this  coun- 
try had  a lease.” 

We  gather  from  the  able  editor  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette , that  Lord  Shrewsbury  stated,  at  a 
late  Agricultural  meeting,  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  give  a man  a lease,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  a lease  is  all  on  one  side.  The  landlord  re- 
mains, but  the  tenant,  if  he  be  inclined  to  be  fraudu- 
lent, may  go. 

His  lordship  added,  “I  boldly  and  honestly  state 
I will  never  surrender  my  property  to  a tenant.  I 
mean  that  no  man  who  will  allow  his  sons  to  poach 
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and  act  disgracefully,  sliall  have  control  over  my 
land  for  a number  of  years.  I will  have  an  agree- 
ment for  the  mutual  benefit  and  protection  of  my- 
self and  the  tenant,  and  if  any  agreement  really 
better  than  the  existing  one  can  he  found,  I will 
adhere  to  it.  I hope  that  my  tenants  will  feel  con- 
fidence in  me  and  my  successor,  and  that  they  will 
he  content  to  lay  out  their  money  with  a feeling  of 
security.55 

This  speech  was  thus  commented  on  in  Mr.  Mor- 
ton’s paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  said  : — 
We  ask  first,  with  reference  to  leases,  is  it  true  that 
the  lease  is  all  on  one  side  ? 

On  the  contrary.  Put  all  the  advantages  on 
that  side  which  it  confers,  it  is  the  instrument 
which  not  only  secures  those  advantages  to  the 
tenant,  but  which  secures  to  the  landlord  the  an- 
nual sum  or  rent  at  which  he  himself  has  valued 
them. 

Again,  with  reference  to  tenancy  at  will  we  ask 
— Does  the  landlord  remain  ? We  all  know  that 
the  word  changeable  applies  to  a man’s  will  as  well 
as  to  his  person.  The  landlord  does  not  remain, 
and  his  successor,  whether  he  be  the  inheritor  of 
his  property,  or  himself  in  a different  mood  of  mind, 
may,  in  the  case  of  a tenancy  at  will,  arbitrarily  put 
an  end  to  an  unwritten  bargain. 

Thirdly,  as  between  leases  and  tenancy  at  will, 
Lord  Shrewsbury  says,  I will  never  surrender  my 
land  for  a series  of  years  to  a tenant.  Under 
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tenancy  at  will,  however,  a tenant  is  asked  to  intrust 
his  property  in  great  measure,  and  I will  say  in 
greater  measure,  to  his  landlord.  It  is  much  truer 
to  say  the  land  remains,  than  it  is  to  say  the  land- 
lord remains ; and  I do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
in  the  case  of  well-cultivated  land  of  average  fer- 
tility, there  is  not  under  leasehold  farming  so  much 
of  the  landlord’s  property  per  acre,  in  the  power  of 
the  tenant  to  injure  or  destroy,  as  in  the  case  of 
tenancy  at  will  there  may  he  of  the  tenant’s  pro- 
perty per  acre  within  the  landlord’s  power  to  appro- 
priate. A landlord  may  say,  I will  never  surrender 
my  property  to  a tenant,  hut,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
never  does  surrender  his  property  to  a tenant.  The 
land  remains — it  cannot  he  destroyed.  We  hear 
from  Baron  Liehig  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  land ; 
— no  such  thing  is  known  in  practice.  I do  not 
suppose  that,  in  average  circumstances,  what  is 
practically  known  as  worn-out  land  is  ever  injured 
to  the  extent  of  two  years’  purchase  ; that  is  to  say, 
a farm — and  if  it  he  held  on  lease,  we  must  suppose 
the  tenant  to  have  been,  not  only  fraudulent,  hut  a 
fool — a farm  which  has  been  injured  as  much  as 
such  a one  might  do  it,  would  he  readily  taken  at 
the  old  rent,  provided  the  new  tenant  had  it  the 
first  two  years  for  nothing.  The  injury  which  a 
fraudulent  tenant  can  do — provided  he  he  also'  a 
fool — may  thus  amount  to  £3  or  £4  per  acre.  On 
the  other  hand,  taking  the  case  of  a man  farming 
land  as  it  may  he  profitably  farmed  (in  the  manner 
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which  alone  contributes  to  agricultural  progress), 
where  a large  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  per- 
haps in  draining,  certainly  in  liming,  in  burning,  in 
marling,  in  artificial  manures,  and  oilcake  and  other 
purchased  food  for  cattle  and  for  sheep  (all  of  which 
require  time  to  realize  their  effect  upon  fertility),  and 
* we  say  the  landlord  has  more  than  £3  or  £4  per 
acre  of  the  tenant’s  property  within  his  power. 

‘Well! ’it  may  be  rejoined,  cit  is  the  object  of 
this  model  farm  agreement  to  graft  on  the  system 
of  tenancy  at  will  such  a bargain  as  shall  insure  the 
repayment  of  these  £3  or  £4,  or  whatever  the  unex- 
hausted outlay  may  be.  Lord  Shrewsbury  proposes 
to  adopt  this,  and  the  objection  to  which  you  have 
thus  alluded — putting  it  in  as  personal  a manner  as 
possible— thus  falls  to  the  ground.’  We  cannot  help 
the  personal  aspect  in  which  the  systems  of  lease 
and  tenancy  at  will  of  necessity  are  regarded. 

It  is  the  personal  aspect  which  is  the  real  one. 
Landlords  inevitably  entertain  the  personal  question 
first  and  foremost ; and  if  obtruded  on  the  one  side, 
it  must  be  entertained  upon  the  other.  It  is  even 
less  a tenant  who  will  cross-crop  and  starve  the 
land,  than  a tenant  e who  will  permit  his  sons  to 
poach  and  behave  disgracefully,’  that  is  feared. 
After  all,  it  is  the  fear  of  having  an  ill-conditioned 
set  of  neighbours  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  dislike 
of  leases.  Experienced  Land  Agents  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  altogether  a mistake  to  apply  general  rules 
to  the  management  of  property.  They  say — The 
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majority  of  farmers  don’t  want  a c field  for  the 
investment  of  capital,’  as  the  phrase  goes ; they 
want  an  occupation  and  a home.  Leases  will  not 
change  the  nature  of  a man ; and,  in  fact,  few  things 
more  obstruct  agricultural  progress  than  the  system 
of  dealing  with  farmers  as  a class  (which  they  are 
not),  instead  of  as  individuals  on  their  individual 
merits,  which  include  as  much  variety  as  exists 
among  any  other  body  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

To  this  most  people  will,  we  think,  agree ; and  in 
accordance  with  it,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  we 
claim  for  leases  is,  that  where  adopted  as  a system, 
greater  individual  care  is  taken  in  the  admission  of 
tenants  on  an  estate.  And  in  accordance  with  it, 
too,  one  of  the  chief  articles  in  the  indictment 
against  tenancy  at  will  is,  that  it  is  based  upon  a 
class-treatment  of  the  very  kind  which  is  thus  con- 
demned. It  has,  we  believe,  been  proved  in  other 
walks  of  life  that  the  plan  of  universal  restriction — 
of  treating  all  men  with  suspicion — of  making  your 
general  arrangements  hinge  on  the  possibility  that 
every  man  is  a rogue — is  a blunder.  It  is  an  espe- 
cial mistake  in  agriculture  : for  there  is  a certain 
class  colouring  perceptible  in  farming,  as  in  other 
professions,  and  tenant-farmers  may  be  safely  spoken 
of  as  a worthy  and  well-conditioned  body  of  men. 
If,  as  is  ludicrously  feared,  a general  prevalence  of 
the  lease  should  substitute  for  the  homely  and 
neighbourly  class  with  whom  in  English  country 
districts  one  has  so  long  enjoy  ably  associated,  a 
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set  of  energetic,  rutliless,  restless,  money-making 
“ sharps,”  the  change  would  ho  lamentable  indeed ; 
hut  the  fear  is  ludicrous.  However  many  new  men 
may  he  entering  agriculture  from  other  walks  of 
life,  it  will  always  he  found  that  the  bulk  of  farmers 
have  been  bred  by  farmers.  And  it  is,  we  believe, 
an  easier  and  a better  thing  to  engraft  upon  the 
characteristic  good  qualities  of  the  class,  or  rather 
(for  they  already  exist)  to  foster  there  the  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  and  energy  of  commercial  life, 
by  adopting  more  generally  a commercial  view  of 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  than  it 
would  be  to  engraft  a strict  valuation  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  tenant-right  upon  the  system  of  tenancy 
at  will. 

"We  give  the  form  of  a lease  which  we  think 
might  be  altered  to  suit  most  properties.  In  using 
these  articles,  it  is  advisable  to  have  them  in  a 
printed  form.  The  necessary  particulars  for  each 
farm  may  be  inserted  at  the  end  when  the  contract 
is  entered  into.  Should  it  be  thought  advisable,  in 
any  particular  case,  to  modify  some  of  the  stipula- 
tions that  may  not  be  altogether  applicable,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  note  the  changes  or  qualifications  in 
writing  on  the  margin  of  the  printed  instrument ; 
and,  by  the  written  matter  being  properly  attested, 
the  deed  may  be  legally  completed.  And  if  the 
landlord  and  tenant  agree  that  certain  specified 
fields  shall  be  left  at  the  termination  of  the  lease 
under  particular  crops,  then  the  numbers,  names, 
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and  contents  of  these  enclosures,  may  be  stated  on 
the  back  of  the  agreement.  By  adopting  such  a 
course  as  this,  many  misunderstandings  may  be 
avoided  in  future  years. 

AETICLES  OE  LET  OE  EAEMS 

ON 

THE  ESTATE  OF 

In  the  county  of 
Belonging  to 

I.  The  entry  to  the  ploughable  land  shall  be 

at  , and  to  the  houses,  yards,  and  pasturage, 

at  thereafter. 

II.  The  tenants  shall  reside  on  their  farms ; and 
assignees  and  sub-tenants,  legal  or  conventional, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  proprietor,  are 
excluded. 

III.  The  rents  shall  be  paid  at  the  mansion- 

house,  or  some  other  equally  convenient  place,  and 
that  at  two  terms  in  the  year,  and  , 

by  equal  portions.  The  tenants  shall  also  pay  the 
usual  taxes  and  public  burdens. 

IV.  Within  six  months  of  the  time  of  the  entry  of 
the  tenants  to  the  farms,  the  lessor  shall  put  the 
farm-houses  and  homesteads  in  a satisfactory  state 
of  repair,  according  to  the  special  agreements  that 
may  be  entered  into  in  regard  thereto ; and  by  their 
acknowledging  to  have  received  them  in  this  con- 
dition— which  they  shall  be  presumed  to  do,  if  no 
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written  objection  is  made — the  tenants  shall  be 
bound  to  keep  them  in  a similar  state  during  the 
period  of  their  occupancy.  At  the  close  of  the 
leases,  the  out-going  tenants  shall  leave  the  whole 
house  erections  in  a tenantable  condition,  otherwise 
they  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  them  into 
good  order. 

Y.  To  decide  on  all  matters  relating  to  house- 
repairs,  compensations,  valuations,  and  questions  of 
farm  practice,  the  sworn  appraisers  on  the  estate, 
who  are  chosen  every  three  years,  one  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  another  by  the  majority  of  the  tenants, 
are  hereby  constituted  the  sole  judges  and  referees. 
In  all  cases,  the  awards  pronounced  by  the  ap- 
praisers, or  their  umpire,  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties ; and,  until  final  decisions  are  come  to,  the 
tenants  shall  not  retain  any  part  of  their  rents  in 
respect  of  any  unadjusted  claim  for  compensation. 

VI.  During  the  currency  of  the  leases,  the 
tenants  shall  cultivate  and  manage  their  farms  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  recognized  rules  of  good 
husbandry,  keeping  their  land  at  all  times  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  a high  state  of  fertility.  Should 
it  be  proved,  on  the  evidence  of  the  appraisers, 
and  other  credible  witnesses,  possessed  of  practical 
knowledge  in  agriculture,  that  the  farms  are  mis- 
managed in  such  a way  as  to  be  deteriorated  in 
value,  then  the  proprietor,  after  giving  three  months’ 
warning  to  the  defaulting  tenants,  and  allowing 
them  time  to  make  explanations,  shall,  if  the  ap- 
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praisers  are  still  dissatisfied,  have  the  power  of 
putting  the  following  stipulations  in  force : — 1st, 
The  farms  shall  thereafter  he  strictly  managed  on  a 
lour  years’  shift ; 2 nd,  Two  cereal  crops  shall  not  be 
grown  in  succession;  3 rd,  No  straw,  turnips,  nor 
mangolds,  to  be  sold  off  the  farms ; 4 th,  Purchased 
manures,  to  the  extent  of  ten  shillings  for  each  acre 
of  arable  land  contained  in  the  farms,  shall  annually 
he  used  till  the  close  of  the  leases,  or  till  it  is  found 
safe  to  relax  these  obligations. 

VII.  The  tenants  shall  he  hound,  during  the  last 
four  years  of  their  leases,  if  these  are  not  renewed,  to 
manage  their  farms  according  to  a four  course  rota- 
tion of  cropping,  haying  annually  one-fourth  thereof 
in  turnip,  mangold  wurzel,  potato,  or  other  cleansing 
green  crop ; two-fourths  in  corn  or  pulse-crops,  and 
one-fourth  in  clover  or  grass.  Por  all  lime  and 
undissolved  hones  that  may,  with  the  proprietor’s 
sanction,  he  applied  to  the  land  during  the  last  four 
years  of  the  leases,  the  following  payments  shall  be 
made  by  the  lessor,  or  in-coming  tenants  : — Por 
expenditure  during  last  year,  four-fifths  of  the  pur- 
chase price  (exclusive,  in  all  cases,  of  cartages) ; 
for  that  during  the  previous  year,  one-half ; for  that 
of  the  third  year,  from  the  close,  one-third ; and  for 
that  of  the  fourth  year,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  price. 
Por  all  purchased  stall  or  stable  manures  used  on 
the  farms  at  the  close  of  the  leases,  and  from  which 
only  one  crop  has  been  received,  one-half  the  price 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  out-going  tenants ; and  for 
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similar  manures,  from  which  two  crops  have  been 
reaped,  one-fourth  the  cost  thereof.  And  for  all 
oil-cake,  and  other  equally  valuable  bought  feeding 
stuffs,  used  during  the  last  year  of  the  leases,  the 
away-going  tenants  shall  he  repaid  one-third  the 
market  price : But  they  shall  he  required  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence,  hy  vouchers  or  otherwise,  of 
the  purchase  and  use  of  such  manures  or  feeding 
materials ; and,  during  the  last  year,  the  quantities 
must  not  he  greater  than  those  used  for  three  years 
previously.  In  all  these  cases,  the  “ last  year” 
shall  be  held  to  end  with  the  term  at  which  the 
tenants  cease  to  have  right  to  the  arable  land. 

VIII.  Power  is  reserved  to  the  proprietor,  to 
drain  annually,  to  his  own  or  his  agent’s  satisfac- 
tion, at  least  one-tenth  part  of  all  farms  requiring 
to  be  drained,  which  extend  to  one  hundred  acres 
or  upwards,  and  one-twelfth  part  of  all  farms 
which  are  of  a less  size.  Besides  carting  all  the 
materials,  the  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  pay  an 
additional  yearly  rent,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  after  the  works  are  com- 
pleted, amounting  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  money 
so  expended ; and  they  shall  further  be  bound 
regularly  to  clear  the  discharging  outfalls  of  the 
drains  from  all  vegetable  or  other  obstructions. 

IX.  When  the  tenants  enter  to  the  farms,  the 
hedges,  fences,  and  gates  on  sides  of  public  and 
parish  roads,  shall  be  put  in  such  a state  of  repair 
by  the  proprietor’s  hedgers  or  out-going  tenants,  as 
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the  principal  hedger  may  deem  necessary  to  make 
them  fencible  ; and  thereafter  they  shall  he  kept  np 
at  the  mutual  expense  of  the  lessor  and  lessees,  the 
whole  operations  thereon  to  he  under  the  direction 
of  the  head-hedger  on  the  estate  for  the  time  being, 
whose  certified  accounts  of  the  proportion  of  the 
expense  payable  by  the  tenants,  shall  be  held  as 
sufficient  authority  for  charging  the  same  against 
them,  at  the  first  rent  collection  after  the  expense 
has  been  incurred.  The  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  repairs  payable  by  the  tenants,  shall  be  one-half 
the  cost  of  labour  and  material.  All  the  interior 
and  sub-division  hedges  and  fences,  shall  be  kept 
up  by  and  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  tenants ; and, 
by  getting  them  in  good  repair,  they  shall  be  bound 
to  keep  them  in  a similar  state,  during  the  whole 
term  of  their  occupancy,  and  leave  them  in  the 
same  condition  at  the  termination  thereof. 

X.  The  proprietor  reserves  right  of  access  to  his 
woods  and  plantations,  with  power  to  prune,  cut, 
and  remove  any  trees  that  may  be  growing  on  the 
lands  ; and  the  tenants  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
proprietor  for  any  damage  done  to  growing  woods 
or  trees,  by  themselves,  their  families,  or  cottars ; 
and,  under  breach  of  this  regulation,  they  shall  not 
allow  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  or  stock  of  any  kind,  to 
stray  in  the  enclosed  plantations,  or  do  injury  to 
any  of  the  trees.  No  damages  shall  be  allowed  to 
the  tenants,  if  the  customary  access  roads  are  ad- 
hered to,  when  cartages  are  being  performed  in 
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connection  with  the  plantations ; hut,  if  the  adjoin- 
ing land  is  roaded,  or  injured  in  any  way,  by  such 
cartages,  compensation  shall  he  allowed  to  the 
tenants. 

XI.  The  tenants  shall  not  sell  any  straw  off 
the  farm,  without  purchasing  manure  of  equal 
value  in  its  place ; neither  shall  they  dispose  of  or 
remove  from  the  farms,  any  of  the  manure  which 
may  be  made  upon  them.  Without  permission,  in 
writing,  from  the  lessor,  the  tenants  shall  not  grow 
turnip,  rape,  or  mangold  wurzel  seed,  during  the 
last  four  years  of  their  occupation. 

XII.  The  outgoing  tenants  shall  he  careful  to 
work  the  fallow  and  green  cropping  breaks  of  the 
last  year  of  their  occupancy,  in  a skilful  manner, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  resident  Agent  on  the 
property ; and  for  this,  and  for  manures  and  seed 
wheat,  they  shall  he  paid  by  the  incoming  tenants, 
according  to  the  award  of  the  appraisers.  The 
away-going  tenants  shall  also  he  hound  to  sow, 
along  with  the  last  corn  crop  of  their  leases  follow- 
ing a green  crop  or  fallow  break,  a proper  quantity 
and  quality  of  mixed  grass  and  clover  seeds ; and 
to  harrow  and  roll  in  the  same  in  a suitable  manner, 
without  remuneration  for  the  labour.  They  must 
further  preserve  the  young  grass  from  being  hurt 
or  pastured  by  live  stock  or  otherwise,  during 
or  after  harvest ; and,  in  that  event,  and  should  the 
roots  of  the  plants  give  evidence,  in  the  spring, 
that  the  seeds  have  been  of  the  proper  kinds,  these 
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shall  be  paid  for  by  the  proprietor  or  in-coming 
tenant,  on  receipted  accounts  being  produced  there- 
for. 

XIII.  All  the  payments  made,  in  terms  of  these 
articles,  to  the  outgoing  tenants,  for  unexhausted 
manures,  straw,  fallow  working  and  seeding,  grass 
seeds,  or  other  usual  awaygoing  settlements,  shall 
either  he  directly  paid  by  the  in-coming  tenants,  or, 
according  to  arrangement,  repaid  to  the  landlord, 
if  the  amount  has  been  laid  out  by  him. 

XIV.  The  proprietor  reserves  power  to  resume 
possession  of  the  subjects  let,  in  case  the  tenants 
shall  become  bankrupt,  or  shall  execute  trust  con- 
veyances of  their  leases,  or  crops,  or  stocking,  for 
behoof  of  their  creditors ; or  shall  allow  seques- 
tration, to  the  extent  of  one  year’s  rent,  to  be 
awarded  against  them ; and  the  proprietor,  in  any 
of  these  events,  may  resume  possession  of  the  sub- 
jects let,  at  the  first  term  thereafter.  Should  a 
tenant,  when  removed  under  any  of  the  cases  fore- 
said,  have  more  than  a fourth  of  the  farm  under 
cereal  crops,  the  proprietor  shall  he  entitled  to  an 
additional  rent  of  £2  for  every  acre  more  than  the 
fourth  part  of  the  farm  which  is  under  such  crop. 

XV.  The  right  to  resume  possession  of  any  part 
of  the  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  feuing,  building, 
planting,  enclosing,  or  for  other  improvements,  is 
reserved  to  the  proprietor ; also  power  to  straight 
marches  and  excamh  lands,  either  with  any  of  his 
own  farms,  or  with  any  neighbouring  proprietor ; 
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the  tenant  receiving  compensation  for  the  ground 
taken,  or  paying  for  the  ground  added  to  their 
farms  by  any  of  these  undertakings. 

XVI.  The  proprietor  reserves  all  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  limestone,  coal,  and  other  minerals  in  the 
lands,  with  power  to  search  for,  work,  and  remove 
the  same,  and  to  occupy  such  grounds,  and  erect 
such  workmen’s  houses  and  buildings  as  may  be 
necessary  for  working,  calcining,  or  manufacturing 
the  minerals,  or  for  making  roads  and  railways  to 
facilitate  their  transport  to  market  or  elsewhere ; 
but  the  ground  so  taken  shall  be  paid  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  award  of  the  sworn  appraisers  of  the 
property. 

XYII.  Power  is  reserved,  in  the  option  of  the 
proprietor,  to  insure  against  fire  the  whole  dwelling- 
houses  and  farm  buildings  on  the  lands,  to  their  full 
value ; the  tenants  being  bound  to  repay  him  the 
annual  expense  of  the  insurance  at  the  first  rent 
collection  after  its  disbursement. 

XVIII.  The  right  to  kill  game  on  the  farms  is 
reserved  to  the  lessor.  If  the  lessees  agree  to  leave 
a fair  proportion  of  game  for  the  proprietor’s  use 
and  enjoyment,  they  shall  have  the  joint  right  of 
shooting  over  their  farms ; if  it  is  found  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  extirpate  the  game,  this  right 
shall  be  wholly  withdrawn. 

XIX.  The  tenants  shall  not  keep  an  inn,  nor  sell 
spirits,  or  other  exciseable  liquors ; nor  shall  they 
engage  as  common  carriers  or  carters  in  hired  work 
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off  their  farms,  unless  the  written  consent  of  the 
lessor  is  received. 

XX.  Should  the  tenants  manage  or  crop  the 
lands  contrary  to  the  regulations  prescribed  in 
Articles  VI..  and  VII.  hereof,  they  shall  pay  to  the 
proprietor  an  additional  rent  of  £1  for  each  acre,  or 
part  of  an  acre,  so  managed  or  cropped.  In  the 
event  of  a breach  of  Article  XI.,  the  lessees  shall 
pay  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  every  ton  of  straw  or  dung 
sold  contrary  to  the  stipulations  therein ; and  for 
every  acre  of  turnip,  rape,  or  mangold  wurzel  seed 
grown  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  leases,  an 
extra  rent  of  £3  per  acre  shall  he  exigible.  It  is 
further  declared,  that  these  payments  are  not  penal, 
hut  pactional  rents,  payable  at  the  next  rent  col- 
lection. 

XXI.  In  case  the  tenants  conceive  that  they  have 
any  legal  claim  against  the  lessor  for  implement  of 
the  conditions  of  their  leases,  they  shall  he  bound, 
within  ten  days  after  the  31st  day  of  December  in 
each  year,  to  state  specifically,  in  writing,  to  the 
proprietor  or  his  agent,  the  nature  of  such  claims 
for  the  year  then  ended. 

XXII.  On  the  separation  from  the  ground  of  the 
last  crop  of  a tenant  in  the  year  of  his  removal,  the 
sworn  appraisers  shall  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
farm  in  respect  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  ; and  should  they  report  that  these  con- 
ditions have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  farm 
has  been  deteriorated  in  consequence,  the  amount  of 
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such  deterioration  shall  he  fixed  by  them,  and  their 
award  shall  he  binding  on  both  parties.  This  rule 
shall  he  applicable,  in  all  respects,  to  the  case  of  the 
removal  of  a tenant  under  Article  XIY.  hereof. 

XXIII.  The  lessees  shall  he  hound  to  remove 
from  the  houses,  and  other  subjects  let,  at  the 
expiry  of  their  leases,  without  warning;  and,  in 
case  they  continue  to  possess  after  that  period  with- 
out a new  agreement,  they  shall  respectively  pay 
double  the  stipulated  rent  until  they  do  remove. 

XXIV.  All  questions  arising  between  the  out- 
going and  in-coming  tenants  regarding  these  Ar- 
ticles, shall  be  referred  to  the  proprietor  or  his 
agent,  -whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Any  disputes 
which  may  arise  between  the  lessor  and  lessees,  as 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  these  presents,  and 
which  may  not  be  cognizable  by  the  appointed 
appraisers,  shall  be  referred  to  arbiters,  mutually 
chosen  by  the  proprietor  and  tenants ; and,  in  the 
event  of  said  arbiters  failing  to  agree,  the  decision 
shall  devolve  on  an  oversman,  whose  award  shall  be 
final. 

The  above  constitutes  the  printed  part  of  the 
agreement ; and  then  follows  a written  statement 
in  regard  to  the  particular  subject  let,  the  annual 
rent,  the  endurance  of  the  lease,  and  any  other 
special  stipulation  that  may  be  agreed  on.  This 
being  signed  by  both  parties,  full  effect  is  given  to 
the  printed  and  -written  matter.  The  folio-wing  form 
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for  the  latter  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  : — 

An  agreement,  made  the  day  of  , 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  , between 

A B , proprietor  of  the  estate  of  , 

on  the  one  part,  and  C I) , of  > , 

farmer,  on  the  other  part,  whereby,  in  consideration 

of  the  rent  after  stated,  the  said  A B doth, 

in  terms  of  the  foregoing  Articles  of  Let  of  his 

estate,  demise  and  let  unto  the  said  C D , 

for  a period  of  years,  from 

eighteen  hundred  and  , the  farm  of  , 

situated  in  the  parish  of  ; and  the  said 

C D , also  in  terms  of  the  aforesaid  printed 

Articles  of  Let,  doth  hereby  agree  to  pay  annually, 
as  the  rent  of  said  farm  so  demised,  the  sum  of 
pounds.  And  both  parties  warrant 
to  each  other,  against  all  deadly,  the  lease  now 
entered  into,  on  these  printed  and  written  stipu- 
lations. In  witness  whereof  they  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said 

A B , in  the  presence  of 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said 
C I) , in  the  presence  of 

Although  this  form  of  lease  will  not  suit  every 
case,  it  is  nevertheless  capable  of  being  altered  to 
answer  most  properties.  It  may  seem  somewhat 
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long;  but  a separate  examination  of  the  various 
articles  will  show  that  it  cannot  be  made  much 
shorter,  unless  its  terms  are  wholly  altered.  By 
some  it  will  be  thought  too  liberal  in  its  terms ; 
while  others  will  think  it  too  stringent.  To  those 
who  criticise  it  in  these  aspects,  we  may  say  that  it 
is  intended  to  be  both  liberal  and  strict — liberal  to 
the  deserving  tenant,  and  strict  to  the  undeserving 
one ; and,  to  make  it  as  liberal  as  can  possibly  be 
desired,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a back  letter  to 
the  tenant,  relaxing  any  of  the  stipulations  that 
may  be  thought  too  strict. 

EQRM  OF  LEASE  EOR  GLASS  LANDS  IN 
A MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT. 

Conditions  for  letting  Farms  in  the  Manors  of 
Alston  Moor , and  Ayle  and  JFhitloiv , belonging  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Creenioich  Hospital. 

The  Earm  of 

containing 

Acres,  or  thereabouts, 

to  be  taken  for  the  term  of 

Years,  commencing  at  May-day,  186  , at  the 

Yearly  Bent  of  Pounds, 

payable  half-yearly,  at  the  usual  terms.  The 
Tenant  to  pay  all  Cesses  and  Taxes ; the  Land-tax 
and  the  Landlords’  portion  of  the  Property-tax 
excepted. 

The  Land  to  be  kept  in  Grass.  If  any  part  of  it 
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is  taken  into  cultivation  it  must  be  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Hospital’s  Receiver,  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  of  cropping  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

The  Buildings,  Gates,  Hitches,  and  Watercourses 
to  be  kept  during  the  term,  and  left  at  the  end 
thereof,  in  good  tenantable  repair  by  the  Tenant 
(the  Roofs,  Walls,  and  Main  Timbers  of  the  Build- 
ings excepted),  who  shall  pay  Annual  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  for  all  outlay  for  Braining 
incurred  by  the  Lessors,  and  for  all  Buildings  or 
other  permanent  improvements  which  have  not 
been  stipulated  for  at  the  taking  of  the  Barm. 

The  Tenant  not  to  transfer  or  sublet  any  part  of 
the  Premises  without  leave  in  writing  from  the 
Hospital’s  Receiver ; nor  to  sell  any  Hay,  Straw,  or 
Manure  from  the  Premises,  but  to  use  and  apply 
the  same  to  the  Meadow  Lands  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  approved  manner;  and  to  leave  that 
which  is  made  in  the  last  year  of  the  term  for  the 
use  of  the  succeeding  Tenant. 

All  the  Hay  or  Meadow  Land  to  be  kept  hained 
and  uneaten  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  Decem- 
ber preceding  the  end  of  the  term,  and  the  succeed- 
ing Tenant  to  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  it  for  the 
purpose  of  manuring,  or  otherwise  dressing  it,  from 
that  period. 

No  greater  number  of  Stints  to  be  kept  upon  the 
Premises  during  any  part  of  the  last  year  of  the 
term  than  have  been  usually  kept  in  former  years 
during  the  lease. 
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Tlie  Lessors  to  have  the  right  to  work  Minerals 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  to  fence  off  and  plant 
certain  portions  of  land  at  any  time  during  the 
lease,  allowing  the  Tenant  for  the  same  the  average 
rent  per  Acre  of  the  in  field  Land  of  the  said  Earm, 
together  with  the  Rates  and  Taxes  to  which  such 
rent  is  liable. 

If  the  above  rent  and  stipulations  are  not  duly 
paid  and  observed,  this  agreement  to  be  void  and 
of  no  effect,  and  the  Lessors  to  re-enter  and  re-let 
the  said  Premises,  reserving  power  also  to  distrain 
for  rent  due  and  sue  for  breach  of  agreement. 


on  the  foregoing  conditions,  and  agree  upon  request 
of  the  said  Commissioners,  their  Receiver,  or  Soli- 
citor, to  execute  a Lease  thereof  agreeably  thereto, 
which  Lease  shall  also  contain  all  such  reservations 
of  Timber,  Minerals,  and  Game,  and  such  Cove- 
nants, Conditions,  and  Penalties  as  are  usually 
contained  in  Leases  of  Earms  belonging  to  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  to  pay  the  Stamp  Duty  charge- 
able upon  the  said  Lease. 


do  hereby  agree  to  take  the  said  Earm 


As  Witness 


hand  , this  day 

One  Thousand  Eight 


of 


Hundred  and  Sixty 

w 
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There  is  nothing  more  deserving  of  remark,  says 
Mr.  Grainger,  than  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed 
by  tenants  entering  upon  farms  in  Scotland,  and 
some  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  over  those  in 
a similar  situation  in  the  south,  or  in  some  of  the 
Midland  districts.  In  the  former,  he  has  nothing 
to  pay  for  on  taking  possession,  but  is  enabled  to 
lay  out  his  capital  to  the  best  advantage  in  stocking 
his  farm,  and  afterwards  conducting  it  upon  an 
improved  system ; whilst,  in  the  latter  he  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  frequently  crippled  as  to  pecuniary 
resources,  by  being  obliged  to  pay  a heavy  valuation 
on  entering,  and  does  not,  in  consequence,  after- 
wards possess  the  means  of  making  those  improve- 
ments, from  which  he  might  derive  the  greatest 
advantage.  Thus,  in  the  former,  a farm  may  be 
stocked,  and  conducted  more  profitably  to  the  occu- 
pier, with  little  more  than  half  the  money  that  is 
required  in  the  latter.  In  many  counties  in  Eng- 
land, a farmer  entering  upon  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  with  a capital  of  £1500,  has  to  pay,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  place,  £1200  upon  a valuation 
and  for  stock,  leaving  him  only  £300  to  carry  on 
the  business;  whilst  in  the  North,  and  in  Scotland, 
a farmer  may  enter  upon  the  same  quantity  of  land, 
having  no  valuation  to  pay,  with  only  £800,  and, 
after  stocking  his  farm  to  the  best  advantage,  have 
the  same  sum  left  that  the  other  has,  but  with 
much  better  opportunities  of  employing  it  profitably. 
It  is  these  advantages  enjoyed  by  a tenant,  com- 
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bined  with  his  having  an  interest  in  the  soil  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  the  superior  manage- 
ment of  the  land,  that  render  estates  in  Scotland 
so  much  more  valuable  than  in  England,  the 
rents  in  the  former  being  nearly  double  what  they 
are  in  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  in  Scotland 
the  tenants  do  not  pay  such  heavy  rates ; but, 
after  deducting  for  this,  the  rents  would  then  be 
higher  by  five  shillings  an  acre  than  they  are 
in  England;  and  under  the  Scots’  system  a far- 
mer would  derive  a greater  advantage  from  pay- 
ing an  additional  five  shillings  per  acre,  than  he 
could  by  entering  upon  a farm  subject  to  a valua- 
tion, even  at  a deduction  of  five  shillings  per  acre, 
thus  making  a difference  per  acre  of  no  less  than 
ten  shillings. 

The  superiority,  indeed,  of  the  free-entering 
system  over  the  practice  of  valuation  is  so  evident; 
that  little  is  required  to  prove  it  except  the  mere 
statement  of  the  facts.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a 
farmer,  on  entering  upon  a farm,  stands  in  the 
most  need  of  having  the  full  and  unincumbered  use 
of  his  capital,  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  stock  his  land  at  the  lowest  rate 
for  ready  money ; and  in  the  next,  that  he  may 
have  a sufficient  sum  left  to  meet  contingent 
demands,  until  he  can  obtain  returns,  and  to  allow 
of  his  taking  advantage  of  the  turns  of  the  market. 
Wherever  he  is  obliged,  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  take  various  articles,  and  to  pay  for 
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workmanship  and  labour  at  a valuation,  he  fre- 
quently, indeed  most  commonly  (not  being  imme- 
diately in  want),  pays  more  for  them  than  they  are 
worth,  or  a higher  price  than  he  could  obtain  them 
for  in  the  markets,  or  in  the  usual  course  of  busi- 
ness, fer  ready  money,  and  at  a greater  rate  for 
labour  and  workmanship  than  that  at  which  he 
himself  could  have  them  performed;  whilst,  in 
every  case  of  this  description,  the  greater  part  of 
his  capital,  is  locked  up  at  a time  when  he  most 
wants  the  use  of  it : he  commences  business,  in 
consequence,  in  a state  of  embarrassment;  and, 
unless  some  unusually  fortunate  circumstances 
occur,  he  cannot  recover  himself ; nor  has  he  the 
means  of  making  those  improvements  from  which 
he  might  derive  advantageous  returns,  because  he 
does  not  possess  capital  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  requisite  outlay,  and  to  wait  a certain 
time  for  the  result.  It  is  true  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
cash  he  has  paid,  he  is  in  possession  of  a certain 
quantum  of  property ; but  that  property  is,  too 
generally,  not  available  when  he  is  most  in  need  of 
money  (some  of  it  not  at  all) ; and  not  unfrequently 
he  is  compelled  to  sell  it  at  different  terms  at  a 
loss,  by  which  a portion  of  his  capital  is  literally 
sacrificed,  and  his  embarrassments  still  further  in- 
creased. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  has  the  benefit  of  this 
practice  when  he  quits  his  farm ; but  this  is,  in 
truth,  only  perpetuating  a bad  system,  under  which 
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tlie  land  can  never  be  properly  improved,  or  made 
to  grow  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  To  this 
it  may,  in  a great  measure,  be  attributed,  that  so 
large  a proportion  of  the  soil  in  England  lies  in  a 
neglected  state,  or  is  not  cultivated  under  a proper 
rotation,  or  rendered  efficiently  productive.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  these  evils  may  be  traced  to  a 
cause  we  before  stated, — the  not  giving  a tenant  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  land  by  means  of  a lease, 
to  render  it  of  any  advantage  to  him  to  speculate 
in  improvements ; much,  also,  in  some  cases,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  occu- 
piers of  the  land ; but,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all 
evils  is  that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  namely, 
the  compulsory  system  of  valuation,  because  that 
either  prevents  farmers  of  spirit,  experience,  or 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  from  taking  farms  which 
there  is  no  doubt  they  would  greatly  improve,  and 
in  so  doing  set  an  example  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  which  might  be  highly  and  ge- 
nerally beneficial ; or,  if  they  do  enter  upon  land 
under  such  a custom,  it  incapacitates  them  from 
making  those  improvements  which  they  wish  and 
are  inclined  to  make,  and  which  would  be  in  the 
same  degree  advantageous. 

If  it  is  urged,  that,  in  specifying  a grievance, 
some  remedy  ought  also  to  be  pointed  out ; the 
answer  is,  that  it  rests  entirely  with  the  landlords, 
who  have  the  power  and  the  means,  as  the  farms  on 
their  estates  fall  out  of  lease,  or  out  of  occupation 
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to  make  what  regulations  they  please  as  to  the 
letting  of  their  land.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  if 
any  advantage  is  to  be  given  to  either  tenant,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  to  the  in-comer  than  to  the  out- 
goer,  as  the  less  money  the  former  has  to  sink 
upon  entering  into  the  occupation  of  a farm,  the 
more  he  has  remaining  in  his  possession  to  lay  out 
in  improvements  : thus  not  merely  obtaining  a 
profit  to  himself,  but  rendering  the  soil  more  pro- 
ductive, and  consequently  more  valuable ; and  in 
this  way  increasing  the  income  of  the  landlord. 
The  inducing  a tenant  to  lay  out  money  in  im- 
provements is  so  obvious  a mode  of  augmenting 
the  value  of  an  estate,  that  it  may  be  matter  for 
surprise  that  it  is  so  frequently  not  thought  of,  or 
neglected.  If  he  only  holds  from  year  to  year,  he 
will,  of  course,  only  provide,  according  to  an  old 
saying,  from  hand  to  mouth  : he  can  gain  nothing 
by  making  improvements,  and,  therefore  none  that 
are  lasting  or  permanently  advantageous  will 
be  made ; but  if  he  lias  a lease  for  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  years,  then  he  may  be  enabled  to 
obtain  an  adequate  return  for  money  laid  out 
in  improvements,  which  will  naturally  induce  him 
to  make  them,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
the  land  will  be  found  in  much  better  condi- 
tion, and  be  in  a much  higher  degree  aug- 
mented in  value,  than  that  which  was  only  held 
from  year  to  year,  at  the  end  of  a similar  number 
of  years. 
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Undoubtedly,  as  a general  proposition,  the  most 
desirable  practice  of  tenancy  is,  that  through  which 
all  unpleasantness  or  misunderstanding  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  or  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
tenants,  is  avoided ; each  party,  to  a certain  extent, 
being  at  liberty  to  make  arrangements,  and  exert 
themselves,  with  a view  respectively  to  their  own 
interest ; and  by  means  of  which,  also,  an  incoming 
tenant  may  enter  a farm  with  the  full  benefit  of  all 
his  capital,  so  that  he  may  employ  it  to  the  best 
advantage ; it  being  likewise  essentially  necessary 
that  the  latter  should  enter  into  possession  at  such 
a period  of  the  year  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  sow 
his  crops  at  a proper  season. 

No  business  requires  in  a greater  degree  the  free 
use  of  the  capital  appropriated  to  it  than  that  of 
farming,  and  especially  at  the  outset,  when  it  is 
most  essential  that  the  farmer  should  possess  the 
means  of  taking  advantage  of  any  bargain  that 
may  offer,  as,  indeed,  in  every  business  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  living  by  it,  the  free  use 
of  capital  at  such  a period  is  indispensable.  The 
evils,  therefore,  which  it  is  wished  to  remove, 
and  which  are,  at  this  moment,  in  many  counties 
very  prevalent,  are  those  customs  at  entry,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  deprive  a farmer  of  nearly  the  whole 
or  of  the  greater  part  of  his  capital,  and  thus  fre- 
quently to  cause  his  ruin  the  first  year  of  his  com- 
mencing business  ; and  those,  which,  through  the 
not  allowing  an  incoming  tenant  the  requisite  privi- 
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leges,  prevent  him  from  sowing  his  corn  in  due 
season. 

When  a person  entering  upon  a farm  is  thus  de- 
prived of  his  capital,  through  being  compelled,  by 
custom,  to  pay  a heavy  valuation,  he,  of  course, 
expects  to  receive,  in  a similar  proportion,  when  he 
quits,  from  his  successor ; and  in  this  way  the  evil 
is  perpetuated.  But  were  the  landlord  to  alter 
the  system,  in  order  to  give  the  new  tenant  a free 
entry,  and  the  free  use  of  his  capital,  such  a 
course  would,  most  assuredly,  combined  with  the 
bestowing  upon  the  new  occupier  a sufficient  in- 
terest in  the  soil,  by  means  of  a lease,  ultimately, 
and  in  truth  speedily,  tend  most  essentially  to  the 
advantage  of  the  landholder,  as  well  as  of  his  te- 
nants. N o farmer,  of  course,  enters  into  business 
with  a view  of  being  bereft  of  his  capital ; but  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a comfort- 
able subsistence  for  his  family  and  himself,  and  of 
bettering  his  situation ; and  it  is  too  obvious  to  be 
for  a moment  doubted,  that  it  is  much  more  easy 
for  him  to  do  so  by  having  money  at  his  command, 
to  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  markets, 
than  by  being  deprived  of  his  capital,  and  having 
only  times  and  seasons  to  trust  to.  In  the  latter 
case,  indeed,  what  little  capital  he  has  left  to  com- 
mence with,  is,  in  general,  lost ; as  being  unable, 
through  the  want  of  means,  either  to  make  improve- 
ments, or  to  keep  the  land  so  stocked,  or  in  such  a 
condition,  as  would  secure  him  some  return,  he  can- 
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not,  when  lie  quits,  obtain  an  amount  of  valuation 
adequate  to  liis  outlay  at  entry ; and  thus  a portion 
of  his  capital  is  literally  sacrificed,  whilst  the  land, 
instead  of  being  improved,  is  deteriorated.  It  is, 
therefore,  equally  for  the  advantage  of  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  that  this  system  of  taking  capital 
from  the  latter  should  not  he  continued ; and  also 
that  the  incoming  and  outgoing  tenants  should  have 
respectively  an  equipoised  interest,  without  being 
under  any  necessity  of  interfering  with  each  other 
when  the  change  of  tenancy  takes  place. 

Were  the  following  practice  generally  adopted,  it 
is  presumed  that  a beneficial  alteration  might  he 
effected. 

It  may  he  premised,  that  there  is  hut  one  me- 
thod hy  means  of  which  a landed  proprietor  can 
have  his  land  in  proper  condition ; namely,  hy 
letting  it  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  which  re- 
quire a regular  course  of  husbandry  to  he  strictly 
pursued. 

Restrictions  are  equally  as  favourable  to  the  te- 
nant as  to  the  landlord,  when  imposed  with  a due 
consideration  of  their  respective  interests  ; and  the 
more  the  true  nature  of  those  interests  is  studied  at 
the  outset,  the  greater  the  mutual  benefit  that  is 
likely  to  be  derived.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
advantage  is  given  to  the  tenant  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  he  alone  is  benefited,  but  not  nearly 
in  that  proportion  that  he  might  have  been,  had  his 
interest,  conjointly  with  that  of  the  landlord,  been 
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properly  considered  at  tlie  commencement  of  that 
term. 

The  various  times  for  entering  upon  farms,  and 
the  different  customs  attendant,  as  it  were,  upon 
each  of  them,  are  seen  in  the  respective  counties 
in  which  they  are  in  use,  or  prevail.  It  will  also 
he  seen,  that  with  regard  to  many  of  them,  the 
interest  of  the  incoming  tenant  is  greatly  neglected 
or  sacrificed.  What  is  really  wished  for  is  a mu- 
tual advantage,  which  can  only  he  obtained  hy 
requiring  a regular  course  of  husbandry,  and 
allowing  an  incoming  tenant  the  free  use  of  his 
capital  to  go  on  with  it ; hut  a course  of  hus- 
bandry beneficial  to  both  parties  cannot  be  adopted, 
unless  a proportion  of  the  land  is  annually  sown 
with  clover,  or  other  grass  seeds,  the  phrase  “ green 
crop including  so  many  kinds,  that  the  land 
is,  in  consequence  of  its  being  frequently  used  in 
a way  never  intended,  run  out  of  condition,  and 
much  impoverished. 

The  practice  of  tenancy  about  to  be  proposed 
would,  it  is  conceived,  fairly  combine  the  interests 
of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  be  found  equally 
beneficial  for  the  taking  as  well  as  the  letting  of  a 
farm ; looking,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  lease,  and 
its  suggested  conditions,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
landlord;  and,  in  the  next,  to  the  arrangements 
between  the  incoming  and  outgoing  tenants,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tenant. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  supposed  that  A lets  a 
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farm  to  B for  the  term  of  fourteen  or  twenty- one 
years,  commencing  at  Lacly-day,  hut  granting  the 
privilege  of  entering  upon  the  land  at  Candlemas, 
to  begin  ploughing  for  the  spring  crop  and  fallows, 
and  freeing  the  seeds  and  pasture  of  cattle  at  the 
same  period ; and  also  containing  these  conditions, 
namely,  that  all  the  hay  and  straw  is  to  be  used 
upon  the  premises,  and  the  dung  to  be  left  for  the 
benefit  of  the  land  during,  and  at  the  expiration  of, 
the  term  ; that  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  half 
year  being  left  in  the  yards,  that  the  incoming  te- 
nant may  apply  it  wherever  he  thinks  it  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  himself ; that  B,  when  he  quits,  is  to 
leave  the  same  advantages  that  he  received  when  he 
entered ; that  the  farm  is  to  be  worked  on  the  four- 
field  system,  viz.,  a fourth  for  wheat,  the  same  pro- 
portion for  seeds,  one-fourth  for  turnips,  or  fallow, 
and  a fourth  for  spring  corn : or  where  the  soil  is 
good  corn  land,  a third  for  wheat,  the  same  propor- 
tion for  seeds  and  turnips,  or  fallow,  equally  divided, 
and  one-third  for  spring  corn,  including  a quantity 
of  beans,  peas,  or  tares,  sufficient  together  with  the 
seeds,  to  take  up  a third  of  the  land;  that  two 
white  crops  should  never  be  taken  successively,  nor 
more  than  two  white  crops  for  a fallow,  and  the  land 
to  be  once  dressed ; and  that  all  the  meadow  ground 
cut  for  hay  should  be  dressed  every  three  years. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  draining,  hedging, 
and  ditching,  restrictions  are,  undoubtedly,  highly 
necessary,  but  their  nature  and  extent  must,  of 
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course,  entirely  depend  upon  the  situation  and 
quality  of  the  land.  It  should,  therefore,  he  decided 
upon  at  the  time  of  entry,  how  much  ought  to  he 
done  annually,  and  at  whose  expense,  in  order  that 
stipulations  to  that  effect  may  he  inserted  in  the 
lease.  The  same  may  he  said  with  reference  to  the 
repairs  of  the  buildings. 

These  advantages  to  the  landlord  require  no  ex- 
planation, as  the  tenant  being  bound  to  sow  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  farm  every  year  with 
seeds,  to  have  another  proportion  with  green  crop, 
and  it  being  stipulated  that  the  corn  crops  are  not 
to  exceed  a specified  number  of  acres,  the  land 
cannot  easily  get  out  of  condition. 

In  order,  in  the  next  place,  to  show  the  advan- 
tages which  it  is  presumed  might  be  derived  from 
the  arrangements  here  suggested  between  the  out- 
going and  incoming  tenants,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
B gives  up  the  farm  at  Lady-day,  and  that  C takes 
it  under  the  same  stipulations  as  his  predecessor. 

C enters  at  Candlemas  to  commence  ploughing 
for  and  sowing  the  spring  crop,  and  working  the 
fallows,  and  takes  possession  of  the  seeds  and  pas- 
ture land  at  the  same  time,'  together  with  a part  of 
the  house  and  stable-room  for  his  horses,  but  the 
outbuildings  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  house 
are  retained  by  B until  May- day  following,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  use  of  the  hay  and  straw,  and 
completing  the  threshing  then  on  hand ; and  for 
B’s  portion  of  the  wheat  crop  which  he  leaves  in 
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the  ground,  sufficient  barn-room  is  provided  at 
harvest  time,  which  he  threshes  on  the  premises, 
leaving  the  straw  for  his  successor,  free  of  expense. 

C pays  to  B the  value  of  seed  and  labour  for  the 
clover,  or  other  grass  seeds  upon  the  ground,  and 
claims  a portion  of  the  wheat  crop,  he  paying  rent 
and  taxes  from  the  time  of  his  entering  until  Mi- 
chaelmas for  the  ground  it  grew  upon ; and  his 
portion  being  one-third  of  the  crop  if  the  land  was 
fallowed  for  wheat,  and  half  of  it  if  sown  after  any 
other  crop  ; he  also  has  the  benefit  of  all  the  dung 
left  upon  the  premises,  without  paying  for  it  any 
pecuniary  consideration,  and  he  finds  remaining  in 
the  yards  all  the  dung  made  during  the  last  half 
year,  as  stipulated  in  the  lease. 

C,  entering  at  Candlemas,  has  time  to  plough  his 
land  for  the  Lent  corn,  and  sow  it  in  proper  season, 
from  which  he  obtains  a return  in  six  months ; and 
by  his  taking  possession  of  the  seeds  and  pasture  at 
the  same  time,  the  herbage  is  prevented  from  being 
diminished  or  injured  by  late  feeding ; and  B being 
restricted  from  sowing  more  than  a stated  propor- 
tion of  the  arable  land  with  wheat,  C finds  as  many 
acres  for  a crop  of  Lent  corn,  and  the  farm  in  as 
regular  a course  of  husbandry  as  if  having  held  it 
for  several  years ; but  if  the  wheat  season  does 
exceed  the  stated  proportion,  C claims  the  quantity 
sown  over  and  above  the  stipulation,  without  making 
any  kind  of  remuneration  for  the  crop  ; whereas  this 
restriction  being  omitted,  a leaving  tenant  sows  all 
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the  land  he  possibly  can  for  his  last  wheat  crop, 
which  not  only  diminishes  the  quantity  of  land,  pro- 
perly speaking,  intended  for  his  successor’s  spring 
crop,  hut  prevents  him  from  having  the  farm  in  a 
regular  course  for  several  years,  besides  greatly  im- 
poverishing the  land.  It  besides  affords  him  the 
opportunity  of  rolling,  sweeping,  repairing  the 
fences,  or  performing  any  other  requisite  labour 
which  the  pastures  may  require ; whilst  a tenant 
who  is  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  entry  before 
Lady-day,  although  the  custom  of  the  county  may 
give  him  the  right  of  sowing  and  ploughing  for  the 
spring  crop,  is  put  to  great  inconvenience,  and  can- 
not possibly  have  his  land  ploughed  and  sown,  and 
his  other  necessary  work  done,  in  any  reasonable 
time,  arising  from  the  outgoing  tenant  having  the 
option  of  allowing  his  successor  to  enter  before 
Lady- day  or  not,  though  the  former  cannot  make 
use  of  the  land,  he  being  prevented  by  the  same 
custom  from  sowing  the  spring  crop,  and  thus  he  is 
in  possession  of  a privilege  which  cannot  benefit 
himself,  hut  is  highly  injurious  to  the  incomer ; this 
is  grievously  felt  in  many  counties ; and  where  the 
outgoer  is  allowed  to  sow  the  spring  crop  before  he 
gives  up  possession  at  Lady- day,  the  case  is  still 
worse  for  the  incomer,  the  latter  being  thus  pre- 
vented from  having  any  corn  at  all  for  eighteen 
months. 

C is  charged  for  nothing  hut  the  clover  or  grass 
seeds  upon  the  ground,  as  in  consequence  of  paying 
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rent  and  taxes  for  six  months  on  the  wheat  crop, 
he  claims  a portion  of  it,  and  B haying  an  interest 
in  the  last  crop  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  ones 
during  the  term  of  the  lease,  is  of  course  induced 
to  farm  the  land  for  that,  equally  as  well  as  for  the 
others ; for  although  he  leaves  all  the  dung  for  the 
benefit  of  C,  yet  he  is  not  a loser,  he  having  had 
the  same  advantages  when  he  himself  entered : the 
reason  for  its  being  necessary  that  the  dung  made 
during  the  last  half  year  should  he  left  in  the  yards, 
is,  that  B having  an  interest  in  the  last  crop,  he,  if 
he  was  not  tied  down  to  leave  the  dung  in  the 
yards,  would  top  dress  the  green  wheat  in  the  winter 
with  it,  and  thus  deprive  C of  manure  which  is 
essentially  requisite  for  his  turnip  or  wheat  crops 
the  ensuing  year ; such  a practice  being  very  preva- 
lent where  this  restriction  is  not  enforced. 

C,  likewise,  has  no  hay  or  straw  to  take  at  entry, 
B being  bound  to  feed  and  use  it  on  the  premises 
by  May-day,  nor  any  fallows  to  pay  for,  he  being 
allowed,  under  the  proposed  arrangement,  to  enter 
in  sufficient  time  to  make  his  own. 

The  period  of  entry  in  this  suggested  practice  is 
productive  of  very  great  advantages ; the  crop  being 
sown  in  good  time,  and  there  being  a quicker  return, 
than  by  means  of  entering  at  any  other  period.  A 
Michaelmas  entry  affords  no  return  for  twelve 
months ; a still  longer  delay  ensues  from  one  at 
May- day  or  Midsummer ; and  from  a Lady- day 
entry,  where  the  outgoer  has  the  option  of  sowing 
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the  spring  crop,  a delay  of  no  less  than  a year  and 
a half ; but  with  the  privilege  of  entering  at  Candle- 
mas, the  greatest  advantages,  as  already  stated,  are 
derived  from  a Lady-day  entry,  the  delay  being  only 
six  months,  it  allowing  the  incoming  tenant  the  free 
use  of  his  capital,  preventing  any  unpleasantness 
between  him  and  the  outgoer,  they  having  no 
favours  to  ask  of,  nor  being  in  any  way  under 
obligation  to  each  other,  and  giving  them  a joint 
interest,  the  land  is  thus  kept  in  good  condition, 
the  incomer  being  enabled  and  encouraged  to  make 
profitable  improvements. 

Having  a few  pages  back  made  some  remarks  on 
the  Irish  population,  we  may  here  add  that  the  flax 
question  is  now  assuming  large  proportions  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  gradually  be- 
coming more  and  more  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Since  the  civil  war  commenced  in 
America,  and  there  was  a consequent  decline  in  the 
supply  of  cotton,  it  was  but  natural  that  other 
materials  should  come  into  greater  demand.  The 
cultivation  of  flax  thus  began  to  occupy  more  at- 
tention, and  year  by  year  a greater  breadth  of  land 
has  been  brought  under  the  flax  movement,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  1855  the  number  of  acres  under  flax 
in  Ireland  averaged  80,000.  In  1862,  according  to 
an  official  report  furnished  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there 
were  150,000  acres  under  cultivation.  In  1863  the 
number  had  increased  to  211,090,  an  increase  of 
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64,099 ; and  in  1864  the  number  of  acres  had  risen 
to  301,860,  or  87,761  acres  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year — an  increase  arising  chiefly  from  the  de- 
pression in  the  cotton  Trade  consequent  on  the 
American  War.  N ow  the  question  to  he  considered 
is,  whether  this  great  extension  of  flax  cultivation 
will  conduce  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  country; 
and  upon  this  point  there  appears  to  be  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  it  is 
well-known  that  flax  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  staple  products.  The  county  of  Down 
has  lately  taken  the  lead,  having,  of  course,  the 
flourishing  town  of  Belfast  as  an  emporium  of 
trade.  Xow,  in  1863  no  less  than  44,963  acres 
were  devoted  to  flax,  Tyrone  standing  next  in  order 
with  32,007  acres.  In  1864  this  quantity  had  in- 
creased to  59,137  acres  in  Down,  and  in  Tyrone 
41,318  acres  ; the  other  counties  in  the  north  all  in- 
creased in  a like  ratio,  so  that  in  1864,  of  the  whole 
quantity  inTreland,  the  province  of  Ulster  contributed 
278,272  acres,  or  about  eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  flax 
in  the  country.  The  cultivation  has  extended  in 
the  other  provinces,  and  there  is  also  a strong 
attempt  to  establish  factories  in  other  parts,  which 
might  in  time  rival  the  great  establishments  in  Bel- 
fast. This  movement  has  by  many  been  considered 
as  an  indication  of  a prosperous  condition  generally, 
but  there  are  others  who  take  a different  view ; and 
Mr.  Armitage  Moore,  in  an  address  delivered  to  the 
tenants  on  the  Annesley  Estate,  made  use  of  very 
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strong  language  on  the  subject,  characterising  it  as 
a broken  reed ; that  the  extension  of  the  growth  as 
at  present  carried  on,  may  he  almost  called  agri- 
cultural gambling;  adding,  that  “Many  men  have 
told  him  they  have  been  ruined  by  flax ; and  it  is 
a singular  fact  that  in  one  of  the  most  extensive 
flax-growing  districts  in  this  county,  there  are 
more  tenants  in  arrears  than  in  a locality  where  on 
10,000  acres  there  are  not  five  acres  of  flax.” 
Such  statements  as  these  ought  to  have  the  effect 
of  producing  caution  in  extending  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  under 
certain  conditions  that  it  can  be  cultivated  at  any 
advantage  to  the  grower,  and  if  these  be  not  at- 
tended to,  the  results  may  prove  really  disastrous. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  flax  may  he  made  to 
occupy  a legitimate  position  in  the  rotation  of  crops, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  in  this  it  can  only  he 
introduced  once  in  seven  years  at  least.  If  con- 
fined to  this,  it  may  prove  a very  profitable  crop  ; 
but  when  it  has  been  sown  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  on  the  same  land,  the  consequence  has  been, 
not  only  an  exhaustion  off  the  soil,  but  a very  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  flax:  for,  according  to  one 
authority,  “ It  may  he  taken  as  a general  rule  that 
unless  on  exceptional  lands,  favoured  by  exceptional 
seasons  and  prices,  a four  or  five  years’  course  will 
be  utterly  unprofitable.”  As  this  is  the  result  of 
experience,  it  behoves  those  who  may  wish  to  ex- 
tend the  flax  cultivation  to  take  warning  in  time. 
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and  not  attempt  a system  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  not  only  erroneous  hut  ruinous.  If  this  ap- 
plies to  Ireland,  it  does  so  equally  to  England, 
where,  during  the  last  autumn,  at  many  of  the 
agricultural  meetings,  it  was  broadly  recommended 
that  flax  should  be  introduced  into  the  rotation. 
If  the  suggestion  should  be  followed  out,  the 
caution  against  its  too  frequent  repetition  on  the 
same  land  cannot  be  too  strongly  made.  Under 
any  circumstances,  for  some  time  at  least,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for 
it,  which  is  enough  to  stimulate  its  growth.  The 
warnings  thus  based  on  the  experience  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  attended  to  here,  and  then  there  need 
be  no  fear  but  that,  properly  undertaken,  it  will 
prove  a very  profitable  crop. 

Tithe  Commutation. 

Average  value  of  Tithe  Rentcharge  of  £100  for 
previous  seven  years  to  Christmas , and  Return 
of  the  Septennial  prices  of  each  hind  of  Grain 
per  bushel , as  prepared  for  the  Tithe  Commis- 
sioners in  each  year,  from  1860  to  1866. 
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Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  produce  from  the  land 
that  has  been  appropriated  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
sacred  purposes,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  upholding  religious  establishments.  The  ar- 
rangement has  passed  through  many  shapes  and 
forms,  and  the  valuation  and  collection  of  the  por- 
tion of  produce  has  engendered  much  strife,  and 
has  produced  many  unpleasant  collisions  between 
the  cultivator  and  the  owner  of  the  tithe.  An  un- 
willingness arises  to  give  away  any  part  of  the 
increase  that  is  obtained  by  labour  and  capital,  and 
an  inconvenience  ever  happens  from  drawing  in 
kind  the  allotted  part  of  the  different  articles  of 
produce.  These  grumblings  and  collisions  are  now 
very  much  removed  by  the  “ Tithe  Commutation 
Act,”  of  a modern  date,  which  changes  all  tithes 
from  kind  into  a rent  in  money  that  is  fixed  by  the 
average  prices  of  grain  for  seven  years  past.  A 
Government  commission  superintends  the  general 
arrangements,  and  the  former  complaints  have  been 
removed.  The  farmer  is  not  subjected  to  any  intru- 
sions or  interferences — the  amount  is  fixed  for  him, 
and  he  knows  his  damage.  The  alteration  has 
proved  a very  great  benefit  of  the  kind. 

Referring  to  the  condition  of  farming  in  Ireland, 
we  learn  that  there  has  been  a great  decrease  in  the 
production  of  cereals,  so  that  the  exports  of  wheat, 
flour,  barley,  and  oats  have  greatly  fallen  away. 
Their  shipments  show  that  the  export  of  cattle  from 
Waterford  in  1862  was  34,629  head ; and  in  1865  it 
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liad  fallen  to  10,622.  It  may  be  asked,  what  are 
the  gentleman  farmers  and  tenant  farmers  doing 
with  their  land  ? The  export  of  sheep  in  1862  was 
36,660 ; in  1865  it  was  31,901.  There  is  a slight 
increase  in  the  export  of  pigs  and  of  butter ; hut 
with  the  facts  before  us,  we  may  well  say,  what  are 
you  doing  to  ensure  the  progress  of  the  country  ? 
The  number  of  cattle  exported  from  Ireland  in  1863 
was  399,264 ; in  1865  it  was  reduced  to  232,652 ; of 
calves  there  was  a reduction  from  42,387  to  14,082  ; 
of  sheep  there  was  a decrease  from  517,232  in  1863, 
to  332831  in  1865.  Mr.  Thom  estimates  the  value 
of  live  stock  exported  in  1863  at  £8,562,219,  and 
at  his  price  those  of  1865  were  only  £6,075,000, 
thus  showing  a decrease  of  nearly  two  millions  and 
a half.  The  rural  population  of  Ireland  has  within 
the  past  twenty  years  been  lessened  by  two  and  a 
half  millions,  but  the  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce has  diminished  in  a greater  ratio.  With  these 
facts,  how  can  it  be  said  that  Ireland  is  progressing, 
or  that  agriculturalists  are  performing  their  func- 
tions ? With  regard  to  flax,  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, with  an  area  of  nearly  half  a million  of  acres, 
had  only  152  acres  of  flax,  and  that  this  year  there 
were  24  acres  less  than  in  1865 ; and  that  counties 
in  Ulster  were  growing  20,000  and  30,000,  and  one 
even  50,000  acres.  The  solution  is  the  want  of 
labour.  The  province  of  Munster  had  an  area  of 
6,067,721  acres,  whilst  Ulster  had  5,479,384  acres, 
yet  the  population  of  Munster  was  1,513,553  per- 
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sons,  while  that  of  Ulster  was  1,914,553,  being  a 
difference  of  400,000  persons.  The  population  of 
Ulster  exceeds  that  of  Munster  by  400,000,  hut  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  former  is 
greater  h y four  millions ; that  is,  about  £10  per 
head,  or  £50  for  each  male  adult.  This  proves  that 
it  is  not  the  extent  of  land,  hut  the  amount  of  labour 
applied  to  land,  which  produces  wealth.  If  Ireland 
is  to  he  wealthy  and  prosperous,  her  people  must 
apply  more  labour  to  the  land,  and  they  may  depend 
upon  it  that  their  wealth  and  contentedness  will 
largely  increase. 

Land  Agents  should  ask,  when  applied  to  for  a 
farm,  not  “ How  many  acres  do  you  want  ?”  which 
is  the  common  question,  hut  “ How  much  money 
have  you  ?”  Because,  if  the  tenant  has  not  at  least 
£10  to  £15  for  every  arable  acre,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  him  to  farm,  with  any  degree  of  success,  in 
these  times.  In  fact,  to  farm  well,  and  to  enable 
the  tenant  to  hide  his  time,  and  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear,  he  should  have  about  £6,000  for  500  acres, 
and  if  modern  improvements  are  to  be  carried  on 
vigorously,  at  least  £7,000 would  be  needed.  Banners 
have,  in  general,  too  much  land  in  proportion  to 
their  capital,  and  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  day 
is,  that  they  grasp  a large  quantity,  instead  of  con- 
centrating their  capital  on  improvement  within  a 
smaller  compass.  It  is  thus  that  we  see  scattered 
over  the  country  large  tracts  of  unproductive  land, 
which,  under  good  cultivation,  would  yield  valuable 
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crops.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  farming  is,  to 
occupy  only  such  an  extent  of  land  as  can  be  well 
cultivated.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  tenant  of  a farm  too 
large  for  his  means,  pride  himself  on  the  number  of 
acres  which  he  possesses.  Profits  depend  more 
on  thoroughness  and  quality  of  cultivation  than 
on  the  quantity  of  land  put  under  tillage.  A 
great  deal  of  money  is  invested  in  but  half- 
stocking the  farm,  and  a very  little  employed  in 
its  cultivation.  Such  a man  is  like  a merchant  who 
has  fitted  up  a roomy  store,  and  gazes  with  com- 
placency on  his  empty  shelves.  He  has  chalked 
out  to  himself  a hard  lot,  and  involuntarily  enters 
into  a state  of  servitude  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage.  His  work  is  never  accomplished.  He 
toils  at  all  hours,  and  yet  he  is  never  ahead 
of  his  work,  and  his  work  is  never  well  done. 
He  has  not  time  to  accomplish  anything  thoroughly. 
His  house  is  out  of  repair, — his  cattle  poor, — his 
barn  dilapidated, — his  fences  in  ruins, — his  pastures 
overrun  with  bushes, — and  acres  of  land,  which, 
under  proper  cultivation,  might  be  made  to  yield  a 
rich  harvest,  are  but  little  removed  from  barren- 
ness, or  perhaps  covered  with  obnoxious  plants. 
What  a harassed,  unhappy  being,  must  be  the 
occupier  of  such  a farm ! He  has  no  time  for  re- 
creation or  mental  improvement.  He  is  doomed  to 
the  treadmill,  with  his  spirits  depressed,  despon- 
dency stamped  on  his  haggard  lineaments,  andThe 
worm  of  discontent  gnawing  at  his  heart.  Eor  him 
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there  are  no  pleasant  associations  with  the  past ; 
the  present  is  full  of  anxiety,  care,  and  hard  labour; 
and  a cloud  rests  upon  the  future.  It  is  always  ad- 
visable, therefore,  to  suit  the  farm  to  the  farmer, 
and  the  extent  of  its  acres  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  as  the  latent  powers  of  the  soil  can  only  he 
secured  by  a proper  application  of  skill,  and  a 
judicious  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital. 

Agents  should  be  very  particular  in  ascertaining 
that  the  holdings  of  the  tenantry  under  their  charge 
are  not  too  extensive  for  their  means.  When  found 
to  he  so,  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  reducing 
them  to  a size  commensurate  witli  the  tenant’s 
capital.  Moreover,  Agents  should  see  to  it  that 
every  tenant  has  got  suitable  buildings,  and  should 
bind  the  tenants  to  keep  them  in  good  and  tenant- 
able  repair.  For  it  is  only  common  justice,  if  the 
landlord  does  his  part,  that  the  tenant  should  do 
his.  Happily  the  landowners  of  this  country,  as  a 
body,  possess  great  judgment  and  patriotism,  and  are 
most  worthy  members  of  society.  It  is  therefore  not 
difficult  for  the  Agent  or  Steward  to  obtain  their  con- 
sent to  whatever  is  for  the  best  interests  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  Bad  advisers  make  bad  landlords,  and 
too  often  ruin  the  best  tenantry  and  the  best  estates. 

We  are  greatly  in  favour  of  landed  proprietors 
riding  a good  deal  across  country.  For  apart  from 
the  healthy  and  invigorating  exercise,  he  who  rides 
to  hounds  gets  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  agri- 
cultural state  of  his  country,  of  the  various  systems  , 
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of  farming,  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  stock,  which 
he  would  never  obtain  by  walking  or  driving  along 
public  roads  in  a lifetime.  Moreover,  he  would  get 
to  learn  the  abilities  and  efficiency  of  tenant 
farmers,  not  only  upon  his  own  property,  hut  upon 
other  estates  and  other  counties. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  written  upon 
the  important  subject  of  rotation  of  crops  in  our  work 
on  farming,  we  may  state  that  judicious  cropping  is 
that  mode  of  management  which  is  the  most  likely, 
for  a series  of  years,  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of 
useful  produce,  at  the  smallest  comparative  expense 
and  risk,  from  any  given  extent  of  land.  The  pro- 
priety of  adopting  any  particular  system  of  cropping 
will  he  considerably  influenced  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — 1st.  The  climate,  whether  it  he  wet, 
dry,  warm,  or  cold ; and  the  situation  whether  high 
or  low.  "Wet  climates  and  high  situations,  for  in- 
stance, are  rather  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oats ; 
dry  climates  and  low  situations,  to  that  of  barley ; 
2nd.  The  soil ; for  sand,  gravel,  clay,  chalk,  peat, 
and  loam,  have  various  crops  calculated  for  each 
respectively.  3rd.  The  situation  of  the  farm,  in 
regard  to  the  facilities  that  may  exist  for  disposing 
of  any  particular  crops.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities  or  large  towns,  potatoes,  clover,  hay,  &c., 
may  be  of  more  value  than  those  crops  would  be  if 
far  removed  from  such  localities,  though  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  gradually  tends  to  equalise 
prices.  4th.  The  means  that  may  exist  for  pro- 
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curing  large  quantities  of  manure  at  cheap  rates, 
as  stable  dung,  sea-weed,  marl,  lime,  &c.  Lastly, 
though  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  the  fitness 
of  the  soil  for  carrying  particular  crops. 

The  following  rules  should  he  kept  in  mind  in 
deciding  upon  the  order  of  the  rotation  of  any 
crops  : — 

1.  When  commencing  with  land  out  of  heart  or 
condition,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  such  crops 
as  are  most  likely  to  produce  manure . Hence, 
barley  ought  to  he  avoided,  as  it  produces  but  little 
straw  when  compared  with  other  crops,  and  two 
exhausting  crops  must  not  follow  in  succession. 

2.  The  crops  should  he  so  arranged  that  the 
labour  of  ploughing  for  each,  and  of  sowing,  weed- 
ing, reaping,  &c.,  may  proceed  in  a regular  suc- 
cession, by  which  the  labour  of  cultivation  is  not 
too  much  crowded  on  the  farmer  at  any  one  par- 
ticular period  of  the  year,  nor  extra  stock  required 
to  perform  the  necessary  operations,  which  may,  if 
properly  arranged,  he  all  done  with  the  same  set  of 
labourers,  horses,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  hoeing 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  harvesting. 

3.  All  forcing  or  repetition  of  the  same  crop 
should  he  avoided,  and  two  grain  crops  should 
never  succeed  each  other.  Such  an  arrangement 
should  he  made  that  by  the  grain  crops  a sufficient 
quantity  of  straw  is  provided  as  food  and  litter  for 
cattle  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  a fair  profit  may  be 
derived  from  the  grain.  By  the  green  crops  and 
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grass,  a number  of  animals  should  be  maintained 
in  winter  and  summer,  and,  being  well  littered  and 
well  fed,  a bulk  of  valuable  manure  will  be 
obtained. 

No  first-class  farmer  will,  however,  bind  himself 
to  any  fixed  rotation  of  crops,  but  will  rather  be 
guided  by  locality,  climate,  quality  of  the  land, 
prices,  and  the  demand  for  particular  crops,  and 
other  circumstances. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  such  a diversity 
regarding  these  points,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rules  that  can  be  applied  to 
all  cases ; and  yet  the  system  to  be  adopted  by  the 
farmer  must,  in  a great  measure,  depend  on  a due 
consideration  of  these  circumstances  combined.  In 
.point  of  fact,  it  is  by  his  attention  to  these  circum- 
stances that  the  good  farmer  is  distinguished  from 
the  bad  one. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  through  a parish 
without  perceiving  that  the  same  kind  of  soil  is 
cultivated  on  as  many  different  systems  as  there 
are  farms ; and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  two  fields 
in  which  the  system  does  not  vary.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  some  one  of  these  systems  must  be 
preferable  to  the  other ; for  even  if  twenty  systems 
are  practised  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  some  one 
amongst  them  must  be  superior  to  the  other  nine- 
teen. There  is  no  class,  the  members  of  which 
place  more  entire  reliance  on  their  own  skill  than 
farmers ; yet  they  who  know  them  best  will  be  the 
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most  ready  to  admit  that  the  greater  number  are 
far  from  haying  acquired  a correct  knowledge  of 
their  business  ; and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  general  agriculture  of  the  country  will  say  that 
it  has  yet  approached  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Some  persons  say  that 
land  must  have  rest ; but  if  they  will  diyest  them- 
selves of  those  prejudices,  originating  in  old 
customs,  and  consult  the  laws  of  nature,  they  will 
find  that  land  does  not  require  frequent  and  regular 
intervals  of  rest,  like  an  animated  being,  or  beast 
of  burden,  but  that  it  is  destined,  through  the  skill 
and  industry  of  man,  to  be  able  to  bear,  unim- 
paired, a perpetual  course  of  cropping.  Even  in 
uncultivated  fields,  where  the  plants  are  permitted 
to  grow,  mature,  and  deposit  their  seed,  there  is. 
a continual  sameness ; but  land,  like  the  beast  of 
burden,  may  be  overpowered,  by  being  worked 
beyond  its  strength ; yet,  like  a trusty  and  faithful 
servant,  it  is  always  grateful,  and  will  make  an 
ample  return  for  whatever  is  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  Agent  should  see  that  the  tenantry  under 
his  charge  do  not  misuse  straw.  The  subject  of 
straw  is  one  of  much  greater  importance  than  is 
commonly  imagined,  and  its  value,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  is  so  very  great,  that  it  is  well  entitled 
to  more  attention  than  hitherto  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  Earmers  are  too  apt  to  consider  it  as  of 
little  or  no  value,  because  it  is  not  generally  sale- 
able, and  it  is  rarely  estimated  separately  from  the 
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yearly  produce  of  the  soil.  But,  though  it  is  not 
in  general  (except  in  the  vicinity  of  towns)  a mar- 
ketable commodity,  yet  it  is  a material  which, 
under  proper  modes  of  consumption,  is  necessary  to 
preserve  our  tillage  land  from  deterioration,  and  on 
which  the  amount  of  its  future  produce  most 
essentially  depends.  Thatched  buildings,  more- 
over, lessen  the  quantity  of  dung  upon  a farm  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  ought  to  be  universally 
prohibited. 

A good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
interesting  question  of  house  accommodation  for 
labourers ; yet  we  think,  with  all  submission  to  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  information, 
that  it  is  altogether  a landowner’s,  and  not  a 
farmer’s  question.  It  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  a 
very  important  question,  and  one  which  our  landed 
proprietors  are  now  happily  taking  up  with  much 
earnestness.  If  landlords  were  not  rich,  and  if 
their  properties  were  not  extensive,  we  readily  admit 
that  they  could  not  afford  the  outlay,  however 
anxious  they  might  he  to  build  good  cottages.  It 
certainly  is  not  a paying  matter  to  build  substan- 
tial, comfortable  dwellings  for  this  most  valuable 
class  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  to 
he  the  duty  of  landowners  to  provide  with  decent 
habitations  all  the  labourers  who  work  on  their 
estates.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  obstacle 
to  cottage  building  is  the  fact  that  cottages  breed 
“ paupers.”  But  who  are  the  paupers  ? Are  they 
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not  the  old  worn-out  labourers;  the  weak,  the 
widowed,  the  orphan — it  may  he,  the  maimed ; the 
human  workers  whom  the  toils  and  accidents  of 
life  have  brought  to  this  sad  condition  ? They  have 
done  their  day’s  work  zealously  and  well : and  now, 
when  the  evening  has  come,  and  they  can  work  no 
longer,  they  have  a natural  right  to  that  subsistence 
which  it  has  been  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  lay 
up  for  themselves.  They  are  of  the  “ labour 
“ family,”  and  therefore  a burthen  which  is  not 
unreasonable.  We  live,  thank  God,  in  a land  and 
in  an  age  in  which  the  duties  of  property  are  as 
well  defined  by  public  opinion  as  its  great  privi- 
leges are  cheerfully  conceded  by  public  consent. 
While  maintaining  that  the  erection  of  labourers’ 
cottages  is  more  a landlord’s  question  than  a 
farmer’s,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  suitable 
dwellings  for  labouring  families  tend  greatly  to 
benefit  the  farmer,  because  they  tend  to  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  labourer,  and  thus  render  him 
more  valuable.  A competent  authority  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  comfort  and  the  accom- 
modation of  the  labourer  and  his  family  be  the 
chief  consideration,  without  any  pretension  to 
architectural  display,  a cottage  with  five  rooms  and 
the  necessary  outbuildings  can  be  erected  for  about 
£100,  and,  if  let  at  a fair  rent,  would  realize  2J  per 
cent,  annually,  after  deducting  for  ordinary  repairs. 
Besides,  all  the  cottages  would  not  require  three 
sleeping  apartments ; some  might  be  built  with 
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only  two,  and  others,  for  couples  without  children, 
with  only  one,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  erection 
might  be  reduced  to  £90  : not  a very  heavy  sum, 
truly. 

That  eminent  authority,  Mr.  Bailey  Benton,  in 
his  most  instructive  work,  J€  Barm  Homesteads  of 
England,”  says  that,  reduced  to  figures,  we  shall 
find  that  three-bedroom  cottages  will  cost  from  £130 
to  £150  each  ; those  with  two  bedrooms  from  £90 
to  £130  each ; and  those  with  one  bedroom  only 
from  £70  to  £100.  The  mean  return  required  to 
repay  principal  and  interest  in  thirty  years  may  be 
taken  at  £8  a year  for  the  first,  £6  12s.  for  the 
second,  and  £5  for  the  last  description  of  cottage. 
With  respect  to  the  improvement  and  alteration  of 
old  cottages  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day,  Lord  Palmerston  was  of  opinion  cc  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pull  down  old  cottages  to  build  new 
ones.  A great  deal  can  be  done  at  a moderate  cost 
in  improving  the  old  ones.”  At  Broadlands  his 
Lordship  has  personally  superintended  the  enlarge- 
ment and  alteration  of  his  old  cottages,  so  as  to 
render  them  free  from  those  objections  which  are  so 
repugnant  to  good  feeling.  Sufficient  bedroom 
accommodation,  good  drainage,  and  ventilation, 
have  been  his  primary  objects ; while  the  poor 
man’s  comfort  has  been  studied  by  the  substitution 
of  boarded  for  stone  or  brick  floors,  and  by  the  pro- 
vision of  those  little  conveniences,  such  as  cupboards 
and  shelves,  which  we  all  know  how  to  appreciate 
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in  our  own  houses.  Moreover,  cottages  are  easily 
ornamented  at  little  or  no  expense.  A variety  of 
flowers  and  shrubs,  which  may  be  easily  obtained5 
will  answer  this  purpose — the  China  rose,  the 
honeysuckle,  and  many  other  varieties  which  it  is 
needless  to  mention.  A Morelia  cherry-tree,  at  the 
north  end  of  a cottage,  has  been  known  to  pay  the 
whole  rent  by  the  sale  of  its  valuable  fruit.  A tree, 
or  a few  shrubs  planted  before  the  door,  even,  will 
cause  the  cottager  to  look  on  his  home  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  he  has  ever  done  before. 

The  number  and  dimensions  of  the  apartments 
essential  to  health  in  a dwelling  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  its  occupants,  and 
suitable  provision  must  be  made  for  all  that  apper- 
tains to  a well-ordered  domiciliary  life,  not  only  that 
of  the  master  and  mistress,  as  well  as  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  also  that  of  the  servants,  whose  health 
and  morals  it  is  the  duty  of  their  employers  to  care 
for.  In  most  dwellings  the  scale  of  accommodation 
chiefly  depends  on  the  means  and  circumstances  of 
the  occupants,  in  which  the  variety  is  so  great  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  anything  but  a brief 
outline  of  what  may  be  termed  the  minimum  pro- 
vision which  ought  to  be  made  for  a family  consist- 
ing of  parents  and  children  of  both  sexes,  belonging 
to  the  labouring  class,  undoubtedly  the  most  nume- 
rous section  of  the  community.  We  should  say 
that  a labourer’s  dwelling  in  the  country  should 
have  a small  entrance  lobby,  a living  room  not  less 
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than  150  feet  in  area,  and  a scullery  of  from  60  feet 
to  80  feet  in  area,  in  which  there  should  he  a stove 
or  fireplace  for  summer  use,  as  well  as  a copper  and 
sink ; there  should  also  he  a small  pantry.  Above 
should  be  a parents’  bedroom  of  not  less  than  100 
feet  area,  and  two  sleeping-rooms  for  the  children, 
averaging  from  70  to  80  feet  superficial  each,  with 
a distinct  and  independent  access.  Two  of  the 
sleeping-rooms  at  least  should  have  fireplaces. 
There  ought  also  to  be  a properly-lighted,  venti- 
lated, and  drained  closet,  as  well  as  suitable  enclosed 
receptacles  for  fuel  and  dust.  The  height  of  the 
rooms,  in  order  to  their  being  healthy,  should  be 
scarcely  less  than  8 feet,  and  even  9 feet  would  be 
desirable  but  for  the  extra  expense.  With  a view 
to  ventilation,  the  windows  should  reach  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  and  the  top  be  invariably  made  to  open. 
In  windows  which  have  transomes  as  well  as  mul- 
lions,  some  of  the  upper  compartments  may  be  hung 
on  centres  for  this  purpose. 

Having  in  our  last  paper,  says  “The  Parmer,” 
taken  up  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  points 
connected  with  the  accommodation,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  proceed  with  the  plans  of  cottages  which 
have  been  recently  erected,  and  to  note  how  far 
they  carry  out  or  embody  the  principles  or  assumed 
principles  to  which,  in  that  paper,  we  made  more  or 
less  direct  reference;  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  one,  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhaust  the  very 
suggestive  article  or  essay  by  Mr.  Baily  Denton, 
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read  before  tlxc  Society  of  Arts,  and  entitled  “The 
Economy  of  Agricultural  Cottages,”  in  which 
various  plans  are  given,  with  remarks  bearing  upon 
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the  economy  of  their  construction,  as  well  as  upon 
the  convenience  of  their  arrangement. 

In  fig.  1 we  give  the  ground  plan,  and  in  fig.  2 
the  chamber  plan,  of  semi-detached  cottages  erected 


Fig.  2 


by  Mr.  Itobson  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. In  these  type  diagrams  the  various  apart- 
ments are  named,  letters  d , w>  f and  s indicating 
the  positions  of  cfoors,  windows,  fireplaces,  and 
stairs  respectively. 
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In  fig.  3 we  give  ground  plan,  and  in  fig.  4 
chamber  plan,  of  a pair  of  cottages  erected  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford  on  his  estates  in  Devonshire 
and  Bedfordshire ; and  fig.  5 gives  the  arrangement 
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Fig.  3. 

of  the  ground  plan  of  a block  of  four  cottages 
(fig.  6 being  the  chamber  plan  of  same)  in  which 
there  are  two  cottages  having  two  bedrooms,  and 
two  three  bedrooms.  In  the  plans  in  figs.  3 and  4, 
each  cottage  has  only  a single  bedroom ; in  these 
plans,  the  letters  c c indicate  the  position  of 
closets.55 
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Bedroom.  s.  s. 


Bedroom. 


Fig.  4. 

In  fig.  7 we  give  the  ground  plan  of  what  Mr. 
Denton  calls  excellent  cottages,55  erected  on  the 
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estate  of  Sir  Ilenry  Dashwood,  in  Oxfordshire ; and 
in  fig.  8 tlie  chamber  plan  of  same.  These  cottages 
contain  each  three  bedrooms,  hut  one  of  these  is 


d d d d 


placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  other  two  above  : 
the  scullery  and  pantry  are  under  a lean-to  roofi 
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Tig.  9 shows  the  ground  plan,  and  fig.  10  the 
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chamber  plan  of  a different  arrangement  of  cottages 
built  on  the  same  estate.  In  fig.  7 the  letter  e 
indicates  the  position  of  tlie  storeroom.  Captain 
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Fig.  7. 

Dashwood,  under  whose  directions  these  cottages 
were  built,  explains  the  advantages  arising  from 


Bedroom.  / / Bedroom. 


Fig.  8. 


their  arrangements — some  points  of  the  explanation, 
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it  will  be  observed,  touching  upon  some  of  those 
referred  to  in  our  last  paper.  “ The  down-stairs  bed- 
room,” says  Captain  Dashwood,  “is  adopted,  be- 
cause it  is  found  that  a farm  labourer,  though 
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requiring  a third  bedroom  at  one  stage  of  his 
family’s  growth,  does  not  require  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  as  his  family  are  either  very  young,  or  as 
soon  as  able,  go  out  to  service.  The  ground  floor 
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bedroom  can  at  such  time  be  used  for  a lodger  ; or, 
when  the  parents  get  old,  they  can  retire  to  this  room, 
and  admit  a married  child,  or  even  another  married 
couple,  and  help  to  pay  the  rent.  The  old  woman, 
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by  looking  after  the  children,  enables  the  young  wife 
to  attend  to  work,  and  the  old  can  help  to  gain  a 
living  by  doing  duties  which  frequently  devolve  on 
children,  to  the  loss  of  their  education.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  are — 1.  That  of  enabling  old  and 
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young  people  to  reside  under  one  roof,  thereby 
securing  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  two  cottages ; 
2.  It  secures  greater  privacy  from  the  position  of 
the  rooms,  as,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
parents  would  sleep  below  and  the  children  above, 
and  the  partition  walls  would  be  constructed  of 
brick,  and  not  lath  and  plaster,  as  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  three-roomed  cottages ; 3.  It  secures  greater 
warmth  and  less  draught ; and  4.  The  third  down- 
stairs room  will  be  found  available,  if  required,  as  a 
workshop,  or  as  a bedroom  especially  suitable  for  a 
crippled  child  or  an  aged  parent.’’ 

In  fig.  11  we  show  an  arrangement  of  cottage 
designed  by  Mr.  B.  Denton,  a modification  of  the 
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sumo  arrangement  of  sleeping  room  as  given  in  figs. 
7 and  8 and  9 and  10,  in  which  the  scullery  forms  a 
small  covered  yard,  extending  from  the  cottage  to 
the  outbuilding.  “ The  advantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  that,  the  yard  being  under  cover,  it  is 
always  dry,  and  more  space  is  given  in  the  scullery, 
while  the  yard  or  scullery  is  so  constructed  that  it 
cannot  he  misappropriated  in  its  use. 

Care  in  the  management  of  the  manure  cellar  or 
ash-pit  is  most  essential  to  the  health  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  houses.  Such  gases  as  ammonia  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  be  carefully  prevented 
from  coming  out  into  the  air.  These,  while  they 
give  life  to  plants,  are  death  to  man.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  not  only  very  disagreeable  to  the  smell, 
but  it  is  so  poisonous  that  if  it  float  in  the  air 
breathed  by  human  beings,  even  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  100,000,  it  sometimes  causes  death. 
In  one  case  a strong  healthy  man  came  home  from 
his  work  and  went  to  bed.  An  hour  had  hardly 
elapsed  when  he  was  found  dead.  In  another  in- 
stance, a healthy  child  was  taken  ill  in  the  morning 
and  was  a corpse  at  night.  In  both  cases  the  air 
breathed  was  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  If  breathed,  even  in  very 
small  quantities,  it  produces  stupor,  or  causes  a low 
fever,  which  if  the  sufferer  be  not  relieved  by  re- 
moval to  perfectly  pure  air,  may  end  fatally.  Car- 
bonic acid,  when  breathed  in  the  proportion  of  15 
to  20  parts  in  1000  of  air,  causes  immediate  dis- 
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tress  and  feelings  of  suffocation,  accompanied  often 
with  giddiness  and  headache.  This  is  sometimes 
followed  by  a slight  delirium  and  then  by  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  sleep.  If  breathed  in  still  larger 
quantities  it  not  unfrequently  causes  death.  The 
fumes  of  smoking  charcoal,  in  a close  room,  have 
often  been  fatal  to  people  sleeping  in  the  room. 
The  effects,  if  breathed  in  smaller  proportions,  are 
dulness,  heaviness,  difficulty  of  thought,  and  ap- 
parent stupidity.  The  extreme  sleepiness  and  dul- 
ness sometimes  observed  in  children  who  have  re- 
mained several  hours  in  an  ill-ventilated  school- 
room, are,  doubtless,  often  caused  by  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  of  the  room.  This  comes  from  the 
breath  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  and  sometimes 
from  the  fireplace  or  stove.  Ammonia  breathed, 
when  very  strong,  immediately  takes  away  the 
breath.  When  weaker,  it  irritates  the  lungs,  and, 
even  when  very  weak,  if  breathed  for  a considerable 
time,  it  produces  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever.  These 
poisonous  gases  are  generated  in  drains  and  sink- 
holes, in  heaps  of  dirt  of  any  kind,  in  damp  cellars 
and  close  rooms,  in  dirty  ditches,  in  muddy  puddles, 
swamps,  and  undrained  marshes,  and  wherever 
water  is  allowed  to  remain  stagnant.  These  poisons 
show  their  presence  by  rendering  the  air  disagreeable 
to  the  sense  of  smell.  Whatever  is  offensive  to 
this  sense  is  more  or  less  dangerous ; and,  if  foul 
air,  that  is,  bad-smelling,  fetid  air,  be  breathed,  it  is 
always  more  or  less  poisonous.  The  poison  may  act 
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slowly,  but  not  the  less  surely,  and  it  renders  a 
person  who  breathes  it  liable  to  fever,  cholera,  con- 
sumption, and  other  fearful  diseases.  It  is  universally 
found  that  people  living  in  damp  and  dirty  places, 
in  houses  ill-ventilated,  over  wet  cellars,  or  on 
ground  badly  drained,  are  the  first  to  be  attacked 
by  cholera,  dysentery,  and  various  kinds  of  fever. 

Porous  earth  acts  on  putrefying  animal  and  decay- 
ing vegetable  matters  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
on  which  the  purifying  powrers  of  the  charcoal 
depend.  On  account  of  their  greater  porosity  and 
absorbing  properties,  wood  and  peat  charcoal  are 
superior  to  earth  as  disinfectants.  However,  dry 
earth  is  a very  good  absorber  and  destroyer  of  foul 
smells  ; and  as  it  can  be  had  anywhere  at  little  cost, 
it  deserves  to  be  used  extensively,  especially  in  the 
country  for  preventing  nuisance  and  loss  in  fertilizing 
constituents,  which  is  caused  by  the  careless  mode  in 
which  human  excreta  are  usually  disposed  of.  Earth 
impregnated  therewith,  like  charcoal,  has  the  power 
of  purifying  itself  on  exposure  to  the  air ; so  that 
earth  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  the  disin- 
fection of  human  excreta.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  a mixture  of  earth  with  nightsoil, 
after  having  been  kept  for  some  time  under  a shed, 
confined  at  one  or  more  sides,  and  covered  by  a roof 
to  exclude  rain,  and  become  dry,  has  its  original 
disinfecting  powers  almost  completely  restored,  and 
may  be  used  again  for  absorbing  and  retaining  the 
manuring  elements  of  a fresh  quantity  of  nightsoil. 
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Earth  in  this  way  may  be  used  three  or  four  times 
over  for  the  disinfection  of  human  excreta,  and  at  the 
same  time  becomes  a valuable  vehicle  for  absorbing 
and  concentrating  all  the  fertilizing  constituents 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  liquid  and  solid 
excreta.  Human  urine  contains  91  to  94  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  faeces  not  less  than  80  to  85  per  cent. ; 
hence  the  practical  difficulty  of  converting  them  into 
a dry  and  portable  manure.  Simple  evaporation  or 
artificial  drying  is  impracticable ; because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  creates  an  intolerable  nuisance ; and 
secondly,  because  it  is  attended  with  the  decomposi- 
tion and  loss  of  the  nitrogenous  and  most  valuable 
manuring  constituents.  These  practical  difficulties 
which  are  experienced  in  the  conversion  of  nightsoil 
into  a portable  manure,  may  be  completely  obviated, 
at  all  events  in  the  country,  by  the  free  use  of  dry 
earth  in  closets.  If  a sufficient  quantity  of  earth  is 
employed  to  absorb  completely  the  mixture  of  the 
excreta,  the  contents  of  the  closets  can  be  removed 
periodically,  say,  once  a month,  in  the  daytime,  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience.  They  should  be  wheeled 
at  once  under  a roofed  shed,  and  spread  out  as  much 
as  the  space  admits,  and  left  exposed  to  the  drying 
influence  of  the  air.  According  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  the  mixture  of  nightsoil  and  earth  will 
become  sufficiently  dry  in  two  or  three  months,  when 
it  may  be  used  again  in  the  closet  like  fresh  soil,  and 
the  same  process  be  repeated  three  or  four  times. 
During  the  drying  in  the  shed  no  appreciable  amount 
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of  fertilizing  matter  is  lost,  and  as  the  earth  after 
each  removal  from  the  closets  becomes  charged  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  manuring  matter,  a very 
useful  manure  is  finally  produced  with  little  trouble 
and  at  a mere  trifling  expense.  In  country  places, 
where  proper  drainage  is  not  provided,  the  nuisance 
of  open  closets  may  he  best  avoided  by  the  use  of 
the  arrangements  adopted  in  the  so-called  earth- 
closets. — Voelcher. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  great  danger  that 
exists  in  using  impure  water  for  drinking  purposes, 
either  by  man  or  beast,  and  we  know  that  wells  are 
often  sunk  in  too  close  proximity  to  ash-pits  and 
farm-yard  dung-pits  to  allow  the  water  to  be  whole- 
some. The  following  case  clearly  proves  the 
importance  of  being  particularly  careful  with  regard 
to  this  matter : — Mr.  Humphreys,  coroner,  resumed 
an  inquiry  relative  to  the  death  of  John  Davis,  aged 
twenty  years,  through  alleged  impurity  of  water. 
Deceased  was  mate  of  the  barge  Medway,  which 
entered  Bow  Creek.  Deceased  went  on  shore  and 
got  a bucket  of  water  from  a pump.  Later  he  got 
a second  bucketful  from  the  same  pump,  and  then  a 
man  told  him  the  water  would  poison  him.  Some 
of  the  water  was  boiled  for  breakfast  for  himself 
and  the  captain  of  the  barge.  He  also  drank  some 
of  the  unboiled  water  from  the  bucket.  He  was 
seized  with  violent  cramps,  was  taken  to  a doctor, 
and  treated,  but  next  day  he  died,  after  great  suffer- 
ing. Some  of  the  water  from  the  pump  was  sent 
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by  order  of  the  coroner  to  Dr.  Letheby  for  analyza- 
tion.  The  Professor  reports  that  the  water  contains 
61.5  grains  of  saline  matter  per  imperial  gallon, 
besides  28  grains  of  organic  matter,  and  much 
ammonia.  “ The  saline  matter,”  he  adds,  “ as  well 
as  the  organic,  is  chiefly  derived  from  surface  drain- 
age, and  the  presence  of  ammonia  indicates  percola- 
tion from  a sewer  or  a cesspool.  The  water  is  quite 
unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
pollution  is  very  likely  to  have  occasioned  choleraic 
diseases,  especially  if  drunk  without  previous  boil- 
ing.” Mr.  Brownsfield  said  that  deceased  died  of 
cholera,  without  doubt  arising  from  the  impurity  of 
the  water.  The  coroner  summed  up,  and  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  that  deceased  died  from  choleraic 
disease,  occasioned  by  drinking  polluted  water  from 
a certain  pump. 

Whitewash  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in 
the  world  when  properly  applied.  It  prevents  not 
only  the  decay  of  wood,  but  conduces  greatly  to  the 
healthiness  of  all  buildings,  whether  of  wood  or 
stone.  Outbuildings  and  fences,  when  not  painted, 
should  be  supplied  once  or  twice  every  year  with  a 
good  coat  of  whitewash,  which  should  be  prepared 
in  the  following  way : — Take  a clean,  water-tight 
barrel,  or  other  suitable  cask,  and  put  into  it  half-a- 
bushel  of  lime.  Slake  it  by  pouring  water  over  it, 
boiling  hot,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  it  5 
inches  deep,  and  stir  it  briskly  till  thoroughly 
slaked.  When  the  slaking  has  been  effected,  dissolve 
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it  in  water,  and  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  one  of  common  salt : these  will  cause  the  wash 
to  harden  and  prevent  its  cracking,  which  gives  an 
unseemly  appearance  to  the  work.  If  desirable,  a 
beautiful  cream  colour  may  he  communicated  to 
the  wash  by  adding  three  pounds  of  yellow  ochre ; 
or  a good  pearl  or  lead  colour,  by  the  addition  of 
lamp,  vine,  or  ivory  black.  For  fawn  colour,  add 
four  jDounds  umber — Turkish  or  American,  the 
latter  is  the  cheapest — one  pound  Indian  red,  and 
one  pound  common  lampblack.  For  common  stone 
colour,  add  four  pounds  raw  umber  and  two  pounds 
lampblack.  This  wash  may  be  applied  with  a com- 
mon whitewash  brush,  and  will  he  found  much 
superior,  both  in  appearance  and  durability,  to 
common  whitewash. 

The  sin  of  overcrowding  appears  to  prevail  in  the 
country  quite  as  much  as  in  London,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  seems  in  some  respects  to  he  more 
lamentable  and  helpless  in  the  rural  districts  than 
in  those  of  an  urban  character.  In  the  case  of  821 
separate  parishes  or  townships  of  England,  the 
population  increased  between  1851  and  1861  by 
more  than  5 per  cent.,  while  the  house-room  became 
more  than  4 per  cent.  less.  The  fear  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  parish  poor  induces  landlords  to 
discourage  the  presence  of  the  working  classes, 
however  essential  may  he  the  services  rendered  by 
the  latter.  Hence,  in  many  cases,  the  labourer  has 
to  walk  several  miles  to  and  from  his  work,  and  is 
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sometimes  compelled  to  live  in  an  adjacent  town, 
and  to  pay  a rent  altogether  disproportionate  to  his 
scanty  means.  Cottages  falling  into  a state  of  ruinous 
decay  are  met  with  all  over  the  country,  and  these  are 
allowed  to  drop  into  a state  of  extinction,  as  a pre- 
cautionary measure  against  an  increase  of  the  local 
poor-rates.  “ Open’’  Tillages,  where  speculative 
builders  are  able  to  operate,  receive  increasing  crowds 
of  those  who  are  evicted  from  the  “ close”  villages, 
and  as  one  district  is  depopulated  another  becomes 
more  densely  thronged.  There  is  also  a style  of 
hamlet  termed  a “ show”  village.  Here  there  has 
been  a sifting  process  carried  out,  until  the  only 
remaining  cottages  are  tenanted  by  shepherds, 
gardeners,  and  gamekeepers.  It  is  positively  re- 
volting to  read  the  description  of  the  lairs  in  which 
the  great  hulk  of  the  peasantry  are  compelled  to 
lodge.  As  for  sanitary  enactments,  these  are  little 
else  than  a dead  letter  in  the  rural  districts,  the 
carrying  out  of  these  humane  laws  being  often  a 
matter  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  occasion 
the  abominations  complained  of.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  he  understood  that  the  lowest  depths  of  this 
misery  are  found  among  the  miners  and  colliers — 
the  various  non-agricultural  sections  of  the  rural 
population. 

It  is  positive  cruelty  to  pull  down  country 
cottages  and  destroy  the  little  gardens  of  the  poor 
labouring  men,  driving  them  into  miserable  tene- 
ments in  towns  and  cities,  where  squalor,  ignorance, 
and  crime  too  often  await  them.  Every  estate 
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should  afford  comfortable  cottages,  with  as  much 
garden  ground  as  each  man  can  cultivate  during 
his  leisure  hours. 

It  is  a pleasing  sight  of  a Sunday  morning,  when 
the  bell  is  sending  its  sober  melody  across  the  quiet 
fields,  to  behold  the  peasantry  in  their  best  attire, 
with  ruddy  faces  and  modest  cheerfulness,  throng- 
ing tranquilly  along  the  green  lanes  to  church;  but 
it  is  still  more  pleasing  to  see  them  in  the  even- 
ings, gathering  about  their  cottage  doors,  and  ap- 
pearing to  exult  in  the  humble  comforts  and  em- 
bellishments which  their  own  hands  have  spread 
around  them. 

It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settled  repose 
of  affection  in  the  domestic  scene,  that  is,  after  all, 
the  parent  of  the  steadiest  virtues  and  purest  en- 
joyments. Washington  Irvine  thus  depicts  it  with 
remarkable  felicity : — 

“ Through  each  gradation,  from  the  castled  hall, 
The  city  dome,  the  villa  crown’d  with  shade, 

But  chief  from  modest  mansions  numberless, 

In  town  or  hamlet,  shelt’ring  middle  life, 

Down  to  the  cottaged  vale,  and  straw-roof ?d  shed; 
Th  is  Western  isle  hath  long  been  famed  for  scenes 
Where  bliss  domestic  finds  a dwelling-place ; 
Domestic  bliss,  that,  like  a harmless  dove, 

( Honour  and  sweet  endearment  keeping  guard,) 
Can  centre  in  a little  quiet  nest 
All  that  desire  would  fly  for  through  the  earth; 
That  can,  the  world  eluded,  be  itself 
A world  enjoyed;  that  wants  no  witnesses 
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But  its  own  sharers,  and  approving  Heaven  ; 
That,  like  a flower  deep  hid  in  rocky  cleft, 

Smiles,  though  ’tis  looking  only  at  the  sky.” 

The  late  Prince  Consort  set  a noble  example. 
He  cared  much  for  the  working-classes.  His  large 
and  benevolent  heart  ever  beat  for  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  labouring  man.  On  his  own  admirably- 
managed  estate  his  first  care  was  to  build  suitable 
cottage  accommodation  for  the  labourers.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Labouring  Classes,  His  Boyal  Highness 
said  : — “ I saw  in  this  offer  a proof  of  your  ap- 
preciation of  my  feelings  of  sympathy'  and  interest 
for  that  class  of  our  community  which  has  most  of 
the  toil,  and  least  of  the  enjoyments,  of  this  world. 
I conceived  that  great  advantage  would  accrue  from 
the  endeavours  of  influential  persons,  who  were 
wholly  disinterested,  to  act  the  part  of  a friend  to 
those  who  required  that  advice  and  assistance  which 
none  but  a friend  could  tender  with  advantage. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  interests  of  classes  too  often 
contrasted  are  identical,  and  it  is  only  ignorance 
which  prevents  their  uniting  for  each  other’s  advan- 
tage. To  dispel  that  ignorance,  to  show  how  man 
can  help  man,  notwithstanding  the  complicated  state 
of  civilized  society,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every 
philanthropic  person  ; but  it  is  more  peculiarly  the 
duty  of  those  who,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  enjoy  station,  wealth,  and  education.” 
Every  one  should  read  the  biography  of  His 
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Loyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  It  is  truly 
most  touching  and  interesting.  How  could  it  he 
otherwise  of  one  whom  our  beloved  Queen  says, 
“ God  knows  vice  itself  would  ever  have  recoiled 
from  the  look  alone  of  one  who  wore  the  lily  of  a 
blameless  life.”  The  entire  compilation  not  only 
justifies  and  confirms  the  esteem  with  which  Prince 
Albert’s  memory  is  universally  regarded;  but  it 
warms  our  feelings  and  affection  to  the  devoted  wife 
who  records  his  virtues,  and  in  fact  to  the  whole 
Loyal  family. 

All  experience  proves  that  there  cannot  be  a 
more  unwise  or  destructive  policy  than  that  which 
tends  to  place  the  workman,  or  the  labourer,  in'  a 
situation  only,  as  it  were,  one  degree  in  the  scale 
removed  from  starvation.  It  not  only  destroys 
every  feeling  of  independence  and  respectability, 
but  it  operates  as  a temptation  to  crime,  and  too 
frequently  he  proceeds  from  the  less  to  greater 
offences,  till  the  amount  in  the  aggregate  through- 
out the  country  becomes  fearfully  alarming,  and, 
unhappily,  a generation  growing  up  is  presented  to 
view  who  are  more  demoralized  than  their  parents. 

Let  us  be  careful,  however,  to  avoid  any  dicta- 
torial interference  with  labour  and  employment, 
which  frightens  away  capital,  destroys  that  freedom 
of  thought  and  independence  of  action  which  must 
remain  to  every  one  if  he  is  to  work  out  his  own 
happiness,  and  impairs  that  confidence  under  which 
alone  engagements  for  mutual  benefit  are  possible. 
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Man  lias  been  created  imperfect,  and  left  with 
many  wants,  as  it  were,  to  stimulate  each  to  in- 
dividual exertion,  and  to  make  all  feel  that  it  is 
only  by  united  endeavours  and  combined  action  that 
these  imperfections  can  be  supplied,  and  these  wants 
satisfied. 

If  any  man  in  England  cared  for  the  working 
classes,  it  was  the  good  Prince.  He  understood  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  time  as  regards  these  classes ; 
namely,  the  providing  for  them  fitting  habitations. 
He  was  a beneficent  landlord;  and  his  first  care 
was  to  build  good  cottages  for  all  the  labouring 
men  on  his  estates.  He  had  entered  into  minute 
calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  illness  which  might 
be  prevented  amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  a care- 
ful selection  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
building  of  their  dwellings.  In  a word,  he  was 
tender,  thoughtful,  and  anxious  in  his  efforts  for 
the  welfare  of  the  labouring  man.  His  constancy 
of  purpose  in  that,  as  in  other  things,  was  worthy 
of  all  imitation.  He  did  not  become  tired  of  bene- 
volence. It  was  not  the  fancy  of  a day  for  him — it 
was  the  sustained  purpose  of  a life. 

One  of  the  first  of  English  statemen,  the  Eight 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  who  has  been  for  thirty 
years  a constant  attendant  at  the  Boyal  Bucking- 
ham Agricultural  Association,  thus  refers  to  the 
subject  in  a most  able  and  brilliant  address  : — “ I 
consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  agricul- 
tural labourers  should  be  well  housed.  In  my 
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opinion,  it  is  more  than  a question  of  food  or 
raiment.  I believe  we  all  eat  quite  enough,  and 
many  of  us  drink  a great  deal  too  much,  but  this  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  can  he  too  well 
housed.  A perfect  sanitary  condition  as  regards 
habitations  is  one  which,  while  it  preserves  and 
defends  the  inhabitant  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  allows  him  to  breathe  and  enjoy  pure  and 
unvitiated  air.  Tor  these  reasons  it  is  the  truest 
source  of  health  and  wealth.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  should  be  well  housed.  There 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  first  diffi- 
culty is,  that  it  is  an  investment  of  capital  which 
does  not  bring  in  directly  an  adequate  return.  This 
is  an  objection  which  I consider  fallacious.  The 
point  is,  what  do  you  consider  an  adequate  return  P 
Ask  the  farmer  whether  he  would  like  to  have  on 
his  farm  his  labourers  in  healthy  habitations,  or 
living  two  or  three  miles  from  the  acres  which  they 
cultivate  in  miserable  hovels,  which  engender  sick- 
ness and  weaken  their  energy  and  strength.  The 
farmer  will  say  directly,  c Give  me  labourers  who 
reside  on  my  acres  and  reside  in  houses  which  allow 
them  to  come  to  their  labour  full  of  energy  and 
vigour — energy  and  vigour  given  by  sound  sleep 
and  pure  air.’  The  farm  will  then  he  more  valuable 
to  the  tenant,  and,  if  so,  it  must  be,  in  the  long 
run,  more  valuable  to  the  proprietor,  and  it  does 
tell  upon  the  rent.  In  this  way  the  latter  will  find 
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an  adequate  return  for  his  investment.  I do  not 
say  that  this  is  an  easy  difficulty  to  combat.  It  is 
a great  one,  but  it  must  be  met.  The  question, 
however,  is  usually  argued  as  if  the  proprietor  were 
called  upon  suddenly  to  sweep  away  all  the  miser- 
able tenements  that  he  has  inherited,  and  to  cover 
his  estate  with  model  cottages.  That  is  impossible, 
for  you  cannot  in  an  instant  effect  this  great  change. 
You  cannot  unhouse  the  whole  peasantry  from  an 
estate  at  once.  It  can  only  be  done  gradually. 
Take  a model  estate  of  2000  acres.  On  that  estate 
you  require  a minimum  of  60  cottages.  The  ex- 
penditure for  creating  60  cottages  would  probably 
be  £6000  or  £7000.  I have  seen  the  estimate  of 
such  an  expenditure.  Well,  how  is  a man  to  expend 
£6000  or  £7000,  which  is,  perhaps,  three  times  his 
rental,  unless  he  has  that  which  we  have  no  right 
to  suppose — other  sources  of  capital?  No  one  ex- 
pects anything  of  the  kind.  No  one  expects  that 
because  you  have  discovered  a want  in  your  social 
system  and  a duty  to  perform,  that  it  is  to  be  done  in  a 
manner  injurious  to  yourselves.  You  cannot  expect 
every  landed  proprietor  to  be  a Duke  of  Northum- 
berland— a man  whose  hand  is  as  extensive  as  his 
fortune,  and  who  built  cottages  on  200,000  acres  at 
an  expense  of  some  £500,000.  Her  Majesty  con- 
ferred a riband  on  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
because  he  created  a Channel  fleet  at  the  moment 
we  had  none ; but  the  man  who  lays  out  £500,000 
in  building  cottages  on  his  estate  as  much  deserves 
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a blue  riband  as  the  man  who  creates  a Channel 
fleet,  or  even  at  the  head  of  a Channel  fleet  leads  us 
on  to  victory.  Every  man  cannot  do  what  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  has  done,  but  every  man  can  do 
something.  He  may  build  a few  cottages,  or  repair 
others.  You  ought  to  keep  before  your  eye,  clearly 
and  closely,  the  object  you  have  to  obtain,  and  avail 
yourselves  of  every  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it. 
The  other  day  I saw  some  inferior  tenements  built 
by  persons  who  speculate  in  building  cottages. 
These  inferior  tenements  were  purchased  and  con- 
verted into  excellent  cottages — not  exactly  model 
cottages,  but  cottages  in  which  a man  may  live  in 
health  and  in  some  degree  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. These  ard  opportunities  of  which  every  man 
may  avail  himself.  This  is  a duty  which  must  be 
performed.  The  question  is  becoming,  both  in  town 
and  country,  one  of  paramount  interest.  The 
greatness  of  the  country  depends  on  the  race  that 
fills  it,  and,  whatever  our  ancestors  may  have  done 
to  make  the  country  great  or  famous,  whatever 
liberty  they  may  have  acquired,  whatever  wealth 
they  may  have  accumulated,  if  the  race  becomes 
inferior,  you  lose  all  these  results  and  all  these 
blessings.” 

It  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  the  extra-parliamen- 
tary speaking  of  the  day  turning  more  and  more 
upon  questions  of  science  and  experience,  as  ap- 
plied to  those  arts  by  which  human  life  is  supported 
and  rendered  tolerable,  and  ceasing  to  harp  on 
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political  subjects  which  have  been  already  worn 
threadbare.  Should  it  be  asked  “ what  has  the 
question  of  labourers’  cottages  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject of  estate  management  ?”  the  reply  is,  a very 
great  deal,  for  it  is  the  hand  of  the  labourer  that 
improves  properties,  and  causes  them  to  yield  more 
-largely  in  the  shape  of  rent.  The  prosperity  of  an 
estate  very  much  depends,  too,  upon  the  people  who 
live  on  it,  and  the  health  and  energy  of  the  labourer 
depend  much  on  the  cottage  he  inhabits.  The 
question  of  labourers’  cottages  is  an  all-important 
question,  and  one  which  ought  to  occupy  most 
seriously  the  best  attention  of  landlord  and  agent ; 
and,  without  being  over  critical  on  the  conduct  of 
landlords  and  agents,  it  may  be  readily  admitted 
that  of  late  there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  class.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  labouring  classes 
themselves.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  said  very  pithily,  a 
man  may  easily  eat  too  much,  and  drink  too  much, 
but  no  man  can  be  too  well  housed. 

The  labourer  is,  in  fact,  the  life  of  the  soil — the 
man  whose  hands  must  carry  out  whatever  it  is  in- 
tended to  do,  and  whose  work  must  give  to  the  soil 
its  value.  Many  persons  suppose  that  machinery 
will  have  a very  detrimental  effect  on  labourers.  In 
this  notion  we  do  not  concur.  Here  are  we,  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  21,000,000  of  people,  living 
on  a great  farm  of  nearly  20,000,000  arable  acres, 
and  probably  nearly  as  much  grass,  employing  as 
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in  and  out-door  farm  labourers,  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  equal  in  all  to  1,150,000  men.  We  feed 
and  use  some  1,500,000  horses,  of  which  probably 
800,000  are  strictly  for  farm  purposes.  We  are 
annually  inventing  and  manufacturing  labour-saving 
machines  at  an  extraordinary  rate  ; and  every  year 
at  least  10,000  horses  are  added  to  the  agricultural 
steam-power  of  the  country,  which  must  certainly 
displace  both  animals  and  men  to  some  extent. 
We  have  taken  the  flail  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
labourer,  and  the  reaping-hook  is  gradually  going ; 
on  many  a farm  he  no  longer  walks  between  the 
handles  of  the  plough ; he  no  longer  sows  the  seed ; 
he  does  but  a portion  of  the  hoeing  and  the  harvest- 
ing ; and  yet,  so  far  from  being  able  to  dispense 
with  his  assistance,  he  is  more  in  demand  than  ever 
he  has  been.  Agriculture  is,  in  fact,  experiencing 
the  truth  taught  in  the  history  of  all  other  manu- 
factures— that  machinery  is  in  the  long  run  the  best 
friend  of  the  labourer.  It  is  facilitating  and  cheap- 
ening production,  and  thus  promoting  the  general 
good ; and  labourers  are  discovering  what  their 
masters,  too,  have  lately  learned  to  realize,  that  a 
share  in  the  general  prosperity  is  worth  more  than 
the  exclusive  advantages  conferred  by  a monopoly. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Laing,  M.P.,  late  Finance  Min- 
ister for  India,  remarks,  in  his  book  of  Travels  in 
Norway: — Whoever  has  observed  the  condition  of 
our  labouring  population,  will  admit  the  influence  of 
good  habitations  upon  the  moral  habits  of  a people. 
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The  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  dwellings  more 
suited  to  the  feelings  and  decencies  of  civilized  life 
than  the  peasantry  of  a great  proportion  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  who  live  in  dark,  one-room 
hovels,  in  which  not  only  household  comfort  and 
cleanliness  are  out  of  the  question,  hut  the  proper 
separation  of  the  sexes  can  scarcely  he  maintained. 
Can  any  reflecting  person  douht  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant advantage  to  the  labouring  class  of  a coun- 
try that  their  standard  of  living  is  pitched  high  as 
to  lodging,  food,  and  clothing  ? It  is  the  most 
effective  check  upon  pauperism  and  over  population. 
Why  does  the  Irish  peasant  marry  so  recklessly  ? 
Because  his  idea  of  a suitable  dwelling  for  a man 
in  his  station  is  a hovel  of  raw  earth  and  sticks, 
such  as  a man  may  put  up  in  a forenoon  on  a hill 
side ; a bucket  full  of  potatoes  is  his  standard  of 
food ; a tattered  great  coat,  of  raiment.  With  these 
he  is  in  no  worse  condition  than  the  population 
around  him,  and  therefore  he  marries.  If  the  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  country  required  a more  expen- 
sive and  comfortable  sort  of  habitation  for  the  very 
meanest  person  of  his  own  station,  he  would  not 
marry  until  he  had  acquired  the  means  of  lodging 
like  his  neighbours ; nor  would  he  find  a wife  who 
would  leave  a decent  habitation  to  burrow  in  a hole 
like  a pigsty.  Every  man  looks  to  what  is  con- 
sidered proper  and  reputable  in  his  own  rank ; and 
the  poor  man  having  little  else  to  give  him  import- 
ance, is  generally  more  tenacious  of  the  proprieties 
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belonging  to  his  station  than  the  rich  man  of  what 
is  suitable  to  his  sphere. 

In  noticing  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  landowners  and  employers  generally  for 
the  benefit  of  their  dependents,  such  as  tenants,  or 
workpeople  in  their  constant  employ,  we  feel  that 
a quotation  from  the  letter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford  is  the  best  reply  which  can  be  made  to  the 
excuses  of  many  for  their  neglect  of  duty  in  this 
respect : — Cottage  building,  except  to  a cottage 
speculator,  who  exacts  immoderate  rents  for  scanty 
and  defective  habitations,  is,  we  all  know,  a bad  in- 
vestment for  money ; but  this  is  not  the  light  in 
which  such  a subject  should  be  viewed  by  landlords, 
from  whom  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
whilst  they  are  building  and  improving  farmhouses, 
homesteads,  and  cattle  sheds,  they  will  also  build 
and  improve  dwellings  for  their  labourers  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  meet  the  improved  and  improving 
cultivation  of  the  land.  To  improve  the  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  afford  them  the 
means  of  greater  cleanliness,  health,  and  comfort  in 
their  own  homes  ; to  extend  education,  and  thus 
raise  the  social  and  moral  habits  of  those  most 
valuable  members  of  the  community,  are  among  the 
first  duties,  and  ought  to  be  among  the  truest  plea- 
sures, of  every  landlord. 

The  example  which  was  set  by  his  Grace  in  build- 
ing and  improving  the  cottages  on  his  estates  in 
seven  different  counties  involved,  in  the  course  of 
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eight  or  ten  years,  an  outlay  of  about  £70,000 — 
truly  a princely  expenditure. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  too,  has  made  some  valu- 
able remarks  upon  this  important  and  interesting 
subject.  The  noble  Earl  said  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  521  cottages,  supplying  probably  about  450  able- 
bodied  labourers.  “ I calculate  that  950  labourers 
are  required  to  cultivate  my  property ; thus  leaving 
500  to  be  obtained  who  are  not  resident  upon  the 
estate.  I will  divide  the  labourers  employed  into 
what  I will  call  the  home  and  foreign  supply.  The 
home  supply  can  always  be  depended  upon;  they 
have  constant  employment ; and  although  wages  are 
nominally  10s.  per  week,  yet,  owing  lo  the  system 
of  piece  work  (a  system  as  beneficial  to  the  labourers 
as  it  is  profitable  to  the  employed),  I think  I may 
state  their  earnings  to  be  12s.,  with  a considerable 
increase  in  hay  and  corn  harvest.  They  live  in  good 
houses,  and  I may  say  that,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
owing  to  the  untiring  energies  of  my  late  agent,  Mr. 
Keary,  and  my  present  agent,  Mr.  Shellabear,  they 
live  in  decency  and  comfort ; they  almost  all  have 
good  gardens,  and  for  these  and  their  houses,  which 
are  let  by  the  week,  they  pay  an  average  rent  of 
£2  17s.  4d.  per  annum.  These  men  will  remain  on 
the  estate  ; but  of  what  does  the  foreign  supply 
consist — those  five  hundred  men  who  are  required 
properly  to  cultivate  the  land  ? They  have  no  cer- 
tainty of  constant  employment.  Under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  if  living  within  the  parish, 
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they  occupy  houses  that  have  been  built  upon  the 
speculation  of  a remunerative  return  upon  the  out- 
lay, and  to  afford  this  they  have  to  pay  £4  or  £5 
a-year  for  a meagre  dwelling,  in  which  they  cannot 
live  decently  or  comfortably,  and  they  rarely  have  a 
garden.  But  in  very  many  cases  they  have  also  to 
walk  three  or  four  miles  to  and  from  their  work  in 
all  weathers ; they  have  not  the  same  attention  in 
sickness  or  ill-health  as  those  resident  on  the 
estate,  and  there  is  not,  and  cannot  he,  any  tie  to 
hind  them  to  it.  T say  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
those  men  that  they  are  seeking  happier  homes  and 
better  masters;  and  in  these  days  of  increasing 
intelligence,  and,  consequently,  more  rapid  and 
direct  communication  with  the  rest  of  England,  I 
believe  that  the  scarcity  of  labour  we  are  now 
experiencing  is  merely  the  commencement  of  what 
will  he  seriously  felt  in  our  agricultural  districts 
unless  an  immediate  remedy  is  applied;  and  the 
only  remedy  is  to  build  as  speedily  as  possible  suffi- 
cient cottages  for  the  larger  proportion,  if  not  for  all 
those  required  to  cultivate  the  land,  either  upon  the 
farm  or  in  the  parish  where  they  are  employed.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  cottages,  the  supplying  that  deficiency 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  a landlord  can  make. 
Admitting*  that  the  rent  received  from  the  labourer 
wrould  not  pay  a remunerative  interest  upon  the 
outlay,  I much  question  whether  the  existing  rents 
of  land  can  he  maintained  without  further  cottage 
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accommodation,  but  I am  satisfied  that  rents  may 
be  considerably  increased  when  there  is  a sufficiency 
of  homes  for  the  labourer.  During  an  existing 
lease  there  is  not  one  of  my  tenants  who  is  not 
willing  to  ensure  me  £5  per  cent,  interest  upon  any 
sum  I may  expend  in  providing  homes  for  his 
labourers  where  they  are  required;  and  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  first  requirements  of  a farm 
will  be,  not  ample  farmsteads,  but  sufficient  cottages. 
Now,  a word  as  to  the  plans  and  the  details  of 
letting  these  cottages.  It  may  be  thought  that  this 
is  solely  a landlord’s  question;  but  it  is  not  so.  All 
that  we  may  attempt  to  do  upon  such  occasions  as 
the  present  to  improve  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  is  of  little  avail  unless  he  has 
a home  suitable  to  the  wants  of  himself  and  his 
family,  and  I have  found  my  tenants  not  only  eager 
to  promote  these  associations,  but  ever  ready  to  co- 
operate with  me  in  educating,  clothing,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  wants  of  those  they  employ.  I believe 
that  my  cottages  are  now  constructed  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  conveni- 
ence and  every  accommodation  required  by  a 
labourer  and  his  family,  and  I much  doubt  whether 
the  cottages  I have  built  since  1863  at  Tiitleshall, 
Dunton,  Weasenliam,  West  Lexham,  and  Dlitcham, 
can  in  any  way  be  surpassed.  They  are  substantially 
built,  of  the  best  material,  and  I have  not  attempted 
in  any  way  to  make  them  ornamental ; the  doing  so 
would  not  only  materially  increase  the  original  cost, 
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but  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in 
repair.  The  cost  has  been  from  £100  to  £115  per 
cottage,  not  including  carriage,  which  is  done  by 
my  tenants,  and  may  be  estimated  at  £12  per 
cottage.  These  cottages,  as  well  as  all  others  on  my 
estate,  are  for  the  use  of  the  labourers  employed 
upon  those  farms  to  which  they  are  contiguous,  and 
I consider  it  right  that  the  tenant  should  have  the 
nomination  of  the  occupant,  but  that  in  every  case 
the  cottagers  should  hold  direct  under  their  land- 
lords, pay  their  rents  to  him,  and  not  be  removed 
except  by  his  consent.  It  has  been  said  that  an 
Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle,  but  this  must  not 
be  applied  without  reservation  to  the  cottage  of  the 
labourer.  I find  that,  whether  from  an  eagerness 
to  obtain  assistance  towards  the  payment  of  their 
rent,  or  a dislike  to  turn  out  their  children  when 
married,  overcrowding  will  gradually  and  certainly 
ensue,  with  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  want 
of  decency  and  comfort,  unless  strict  rules  are  laid 
down,  and  they  are  strictly  enforced.  As  a rule  the 
children,  when  married,  must  seek  another  home, 
and  no  lodger  should  be  permitted  without  special 
permission.” 

We  entirely  concur  in  the  noble  Earl’s  views. 
What  is  the  course  taken  by  those  industrious  and 
sagacious  little  animals,  the  bees,  when  their 
numbers  increase  so  much  that  the  hive  is  no  longer 
able  to  contain  them  ? Do  they  not  send  out  the 
younger  members  to  form  a new  home,  and  by  that 
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means  establish  two  happy  and  flourishing  commu- 
nities, instead  of  crowding  and  stifling  one  another 
altogether  in  an  habitation  too  small  to  contain 
them  ? 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  our  young  unmar- 
ried people  should  understand,  that  without  due 
prudence  and  forethought  on  their  part,  no  assistance 
that  the  rich  can  possibly  bestow  on  them  wil 
effectually  improve  their  circumstances.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  distribution  of 
money  is  capable  of  removing  the  pressure  of 
poverty.  No  doubt,  a sum  of  money  given  to  a 
single  poor  family  may  effectually  relieve  them. 
But  suppose  that,  by  a general  contribution  of  the 
rich,  five  shillings  per  week  were  given  to  every 
labourer  in  the  kingdom,  over  and  above  his  usual 
earnings.  Is  it  not  very  clear,  that  as  soon  as  they 
all  went  to  market  for  more  meat,  more  bread,  more 
beer,  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  buy,  the 
price  of  meat,  bread,  and  beer  would  immediately 
rise  ? Is  it  not  well  known  to  every  one  who  has 
ever  attended  a market,  that  an  increase  of  demand 
immediately  raises  prices  ? 

The  history  of  our  Poor  Laws  also  serves  to  prove 
how  little  can  be  done,  by  the  distribution  of  money, 
towards  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor.  About 
eighty  years  ago,  the  total  amount  of  poor  rates 
raised  in  all  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  was 
little  more  than  a tenth  part  of  what  it  now  is,  yet 
the  poor  seemed  quite  as  well  off  then  as  now.  No 
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doubt,  if  money  could  avail  for  this  purpose,  poverty 
would  long  ago  have  been  driven  from  our  land. 
But  shillings  and  half-crowns  cannot  be  eaten ; 
before  they  can  satisfy  our  hunger  they  must  be 
turned  into  bread.  Therefore,  the  question  is,  How 
much  bread  have  we,  and  how  many  mouths  to  be 
tilled  with  it  ? If  a hundred  loaves  are  divided 
between  a hundred  persons,  each  may  get  a whole 
loaf,  but  if  a hundred  loaves  are  to  be  divided  among 
a hundred  and  ten  persons,  it  is  impossible  that 
every  one  of  them  should  get  a whole  loaf.  If  we 
give  money  to  fifty  of  them,  so  as  to  set  them  above 
the  rest,  then  fifty  may  still  be  able  to  procure  a 
whole  loaf  each  ; but  the  remaining  sixty  will  have 
so  much  less.  Suppose  even  the  whole  property  of 
the  rich  were  taken  from  them,  and  divided  among 
the  poor ; the  poor  would  not  have  any  more  to  eat 
or  drink  than  at  present : for  a rich  man  does  not 
eat  more  than  a labourer.  There  wrould  still  be  the 
same  quantity  of  food  in  the  country  as  at  present, 
and  the  same  number  of  mouths ; therefore,  the 
share  falling  to  each  person  would  be  the  same  as 
at  present.  The  poor  would,  indeed,  for  a time  be 
able,  in  this  case,  to  have  more  silver  spoons  and 
silk  stockings  than  at  present ; but  they  would  not 
have  more  beef  or  beer,  nor  would  they  be  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  daily  labour. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  estimates  that  the  general 
average  rates  of  weekly  earnings  are  : — Eor  men  in 
England  and  Wales,  22s.  6d.;  in  Scotland,  20s.  6d.; 
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in  Ireland,  14s.  4d.  For  boys  and  youths  under 
twenty — in  England,  6s.  6d. ; in  Scotland,  7s.  8d. ; 
in  Ireland,  6s.  3d.  Eor  adult  women — in  England, 
12s.  6d. ; in  Scotland,  10s.  6d. ; in  Ireland,  9s.  9d. ; 
and  for  girls  in  England,  8s.  6d. ; in  Scotland, 
8s.  2d. ; and  in  Ireland,  7s.  4d.  The  total  average 
for  the  United  Kingdom  he  thus  makes  to  be — For 
men,  19s. ; for  boys  under  twenty,  7s.  3d. ; for 
women,  11s. ; and  for  girls,  7s.  lOd.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  in  most  families  there  are  two  earners  of 
money,  he  estimates  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
families  at  31s.  in  England,  28s.  2d.  in  Scotland, 
and  23s.  6d.  in  Ireland,  In  two  elaborate  tables 
he  gives  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  dif- 
ferent occupations  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
amount  of  earnings  in  the  different  occupations. 
The  number  of  the  employed  amounts  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  11,018,616  persons ; the  amount  of  earn- 
ings, after  all  deductions,  to  £418,034,284.  To 
explain  and  illustrate  these  two  tables,  in  which  he 
divides  the  working  classes  into  various  orders  and 
sub-orders,  he  has  added  tables  for  each  order  and 
sub-order,  showing  how  many  persons  are  employed 
in  each  and  the  amount  of  their  separate  and  aggre- 
gate earnings. 

“ The  chief  prosperity  of  any  country  depends,” 
says  Mr.  Donaldson,  “ on  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  state  of  easy  competence  in  which  the 
different  classes  of  the  population  are  placed — the 
unequal  distribution  and  misapplication  of  the 
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means  has  constituted  the  great  evil  in  all  ages  and 
countries  in  the  world,  and  nations  progress  in  civi- 
lization and  improvements  in  proportion  as  these 
harriers  are  broken  down  and  removed.  The  up- 
right character  and  correct  moral  conduct  cannot 
exist  in  a state  of  abject  poverty — the  evil  parts  of 
human  nature  are  called  into  action  in  the  struggle 
to  obtain  by  any  methods  that  which  should  be  got 
by  industry  and  application.  The  moral  strength 
of  an  united  or  an  individual  state  of  existence  bears 
a high  ratio  to  the  physical,  and  the  value  of 
integrity  and  upright  feeling  in  every  class  of 
society  is  inestimable.  Education  and  early  im- 
pressions exert  a powerful  influence,  but  it  happens 
that  writers  on  these  subjects  wholly  neglect  to  lay 
the  foundation,  from  too  great  anxiety  and  haste  to 
rear  the  superstructure.  The  means  of  procuring 
and  receiving  education  must  first  be  afforded,  the 
physical  wants  must  be  supplied  before  the  moral — 
the  cravings  of  nature  admit  no  excuse.  The 
beautiful  principles  of  demonstration,  and  the  ab- 
stract truths  of  morality  and  social  wisdom  cannot 
be  taught  to  a starved  being— he  will  not  listen  to 
us,  he  must  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  then  taught — 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  providing  the  means  and 
of  placing  them  in  the  power  of  all  classes,  and  by 
affording  employment  and  remuneration  finally 
produce  the  elevation  of  character  which  consti- 
tutes the  true  strength  of  society.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  power  or  means  that  has  raised  one 
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or  more  classes  above  crime  and  immorality  will 
raise  others.  A highly  improved  physical  condition 
may  he  attained  without  a corresponding  moral 
development — but  no  great  mental  excellence  ever 
will  be  produced  without  a generally  improved  phy- 
sical state,  arising  from  an  abundance  of  the  com- 
forts and  necessaries  of  life.  But  the  moral  world 
and  the  relations  of  society  have  hitherto  presented 
only  the  painful  spectacle  of  the  perpetual  warfare 
of  jarring  elements  contending  for  the  mastery, 
arising  from  a resistance  and  an  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  reason,  which  have  marred 
the  face  of  the  fair  creation,  and  have  spread  deso- 
lation and  misery  over  the  globe.  When  we  con- 
trast that  deplorable  view  of  human  iniquity, 
plunder,  fraud,  and  violence,  with  the  simple,  uni- 
form, and  harmonious  plan  on  which  the  natural 
world  is  conducted — with  the  beautiful  order  which 
is  unfolded  in  the  unceasing  operations  of  pro- 
duction and  reproduction,  and  with  the  amazing 
grandeur  of  the  stupendous  works  that  are  produced 
in  the  profound  tranquility  and  undisturbed  regu- 
larity of  nature’s  workshop,  so  gradual  in  operation 
as  almost  to  elude  the  perception  of  our  senses — 
there  naturally  arises  in  our  minds  the  simple,  the 
pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  very  sublime 
idea,  that  the  great  Creator  and  ultimate  end  of  all 
things  will  conduct  the  moral  world  through  a 
number  and  variety  of  different  states  of  existence 
to  a similar  termination  of  beauty  and  of  order,  the 
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full  completion  of  which  may  he  reserved  for  ages 
that  are  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  limited 
comprehensions,  and  verging  into  or  forming  a part 
of  an  inscrutable  eternity.” 

It  is  moreover  the  duty  of  the  Agent  to  provide 
innocent  entertainment  for  the  labouring  people 
resident  upon  the  estate  which  he  supervises,  and  in 
this  he  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  and  other  well-disposed  persons. 
The  subject,  though  differing  from  the  high  themes 
of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  being  at  variance  with  the 
office  and  duties  of  a Christian  minister.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  clergyman  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  souls  of  his  flock.  What- 
ever tends  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  to  ennoble 
their  tastes,  to  expand  their  ideas,  to  improve  their 
physical  well-being,  opens  a more  favourable  field  for 
the  influence  of  religion.  By  having  resources  of 
recreation  within  themselves,  there  would  be  less 
temptation  to  resort  to  haunts  of  dissipation  or  of 
low  grovelling  pleasure.  The  time  of  man  cannot 
be  wholly  divided  between  sleep  and  labour,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  an  important  question  how  he  is  to 
employ  his  leisure  hours.  We  should  always  have 
a lively  sympathy  with  the  labouring  classes  in 
their  sufferings,  and  should  never  shrink  from  hard 
hands  and  fustian  jackets.  We  have  gone  down 
into  the  pit,  explored  it,  and  seen  all  its  horrors. 
We  have  walked  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
and  felt  heart-sick  at  some  of  the  sights  we  have 
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witnessed.  We  have  beheld  the  bloated  wrecks  of 
drunkenness,  the  diseased  body,  the  blood-shot  eye, 
and  the  hanging  lip.  We  have  witnessed  the 
wretchedness  of  men,  widows,  and  orphans,  shiver- 
ing and  creeping  in  the  cold,  shoeless,  shirtless, 
naked.  We  have  heard  the  wail  of  those  who 
prematurely  people  the  grave-yards  and  the  world 
of  woe  with  victims  of  despair.  We  have  beheld 
the  poor  sallow  infant  with  its  dying  head  laid 
wearily  on  the  shoulder  of  its  emaciated  mother. 
We  have  witnessed  the  chill  corpse  of  a youthful 
woman  laid  upon  two  frail  chairs,  with  a broken- 
hearted mother  weeping  beside  it,  and  no  coffin  to 
enclose  the  lifeless  form.  These,  and  more  than 
these,  have  we  seen,  and  we  shudder  at  the  recital. 
Let  those  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  opulence 
and  luxury  support  every  endeavour  of  the  Agent, 
clergyman,  and  philanthropist  to  do  good ; let  them 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  provide  the  working 
classes  with  proper  amusement  during  periods  of 
relaxation  from  the  toils  of  labour,  and  so  rescue 
them  from  dissipation.  Let  us  remember  that 
charity  is  love  to  man,  founded  on  love  to  God — 
that  beneficence  is  a most  precious  tie  between  the 
children  of  one  common  Lather,  over  which  the 
artificial  distinctions  of  a vain  world  ought  not  to 
have  any  power.  Humanity  is  the  grand  pedestal 
of  religion ; and  he  who  is  without  charity  has  no 
claim  to  the  name  of  Christian.  Whatever  the 
recreation  may  be,  it  ought  always  to  embrace 
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music,  which  so  surely  fascinates  the  mind  and 
sweetens  existence.  It  creates  pure  and  holy  feel- 
ings in  the  souls  of  the  poor,  and  takes  away  lone- 
liness from  the  lowly  heart.  An  Agent  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  guardian  of  the  various  subordinates 
employed  on  the  estate  of  which  he  has  the  manage- 
ment. He  is  responsible  for  many  of  their  actions, 
and  his  relations  to  them  are  of  a very  intimate 
kind.  If  he  be  convinced  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  that  a 
band  of  well-trained,  intelligent  workmen  should 
be  raised  up  on  every  estate,  he  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  educational  measures  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  This  is  the  way  to  over- 
come the  ignorance  and  faithlessness  of  labouring 
men — failings  so  often  deplored  and  so  bitterly 
complained  of. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  Lord  Lyttelton  gave 
addresses  at  a meeting  in  South  Staffordshire  on 
Working  Men’s  Clubs.  Lord  Lichfield  said  : — 

One  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  working 
classes  in  that  very  large  manufacturing  district 
was,  that  they  had  so  very  little  means  of  recreation 
and  enjoyment.  He  had  frequently  talked  to  the 
working  classes  on  this  subject,  and  he  had  seen 
papers  written  on  the  subject ; and  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  that  was  brought  before  the  mind 
was,  that  they  wanted  some  place  to  which  they 
could  resort,  and  secure  that  social  recreation 
without  going  to  the  public-house.  A properly 
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conducted  working  men’s  club  would  afford  them 
the  facilities  they  require ; but,  somehow  or  another, 
he  utterly  failed  to  understand  how  it  was  that, 
although  there  was  that  strongly-expressed  feeling 
among  them,  yet,  when  the  opportunity  was  offered, 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  How  was  this  ? 
He  certainly  objected  to  the  use  of  drink  in  the 
conversation-rooms,  and  also  those  games  of  chance 
which  might  lead  to  gambling.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  more  especially 
among  the  junior  branches,  which  had  effected  so 
great  a revolution  amongst  them  as  the  establish- 
ment of  clubs.  Before  clubs  were  established  in 
London  they  all  knew  that  drunkenness  used  to  be 
very  common  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  a great  deal 
of  that  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  consequence 
of  their  habit  of  meeting  together  at  nights  in 
public-houses.  The  moment  the  clubs  were  estab- 
lished there  was  a good  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  who  were  inclined  to  give  way  to  the 
spirit  of  temptation.  The  upper  classes  now  en- 
tirely discountenanced  excessive  drinking  amongst 
their  order.  Why  should  not  a similar  influence 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  working  classes 
through  the  operation  of  their  clubs  ? 

Lord  Lyttelton  remarked : — 

The  London  clubs  were  as  much  like  the  clubs 
of  the  working  classes  as  they  could  well  be.  Those 
who  made  use  of  them  were  chiefly  gentlemen  who. 
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daring  the  day,  were  hard  at  work  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  other  offices,  and  they  went  there  as 
much  for  the  change  of  scene  as  anything  else. 
This  produced  the  desired  relaxation.  They  did 
not,  however,  as  a rule,  take  these  men  away  from 
their  own  firesides,  although  many  of  them  had  for 
their  homes  places  in  the  suburbs  of  London  as  un- 
comfortable comparatively  as  were  the  homes  of  some 
of  the  working  classes.  His  lordship  denounced  the 
cry  that  uncomfortable  homes  were  an  excuse  for 
men  leaving  those  homes.  Their  wives  did  not  do 
so,  nor  ought  they ; and  it  would  he  an  immense 
calamity  if  men  neglected  the  higher  education  of 
religion  and  home  to  seek  that  of  the  club. 

The  incomes  and  burdens  of  the  several  classes 
of  society  is  one  of  such  general  interest  that  we 
here  notice  them.  The  calculation  of  the  “ Edin- 
burgh He  view”  is  this  : — 

The  upper  and  middle,  or  “ propertied5 5 classes, 
8,000,000  in  number,  have  an  aggregate  income  of 
£350,000,000,  and  pay  £58,000,000  of  taxes — i.e ., 
150s.  a head,  or  16  per  cent,  on  their  income.  The 
working,  or  ‘wages’  class,  23,000,000  in  number, 
with  an  aggregate  income  of  £250,000,000,  pay 
£26,000,000  in  taxes — i.e.,  23s.  a head,  or  not  quite 
10  per  cent,  on  their  incomes. 

Professor  Levi’s  calculation  is  that  the  income  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  reaches  £349,000,000, 
divided  among  8,000,000;  that  they  pay  in  taxes 
about  £50,000,000 — i.e.,  125s.  a head,  or  nearly  15 
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per  cent. ; while  the  working  classes,  22,000,000  in 
all,  have  an  income  of  £418,000,000,  and  pay 
£24,000,000  in  taxes — i.e,  22s.  a head,  or  only  6 
per  cent,  of  their  income. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  discrepancy  worth 
noticing  is  in  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes, 
which  one  writer  places  at  £418,000,000,  and  the 
other  at  £250,000,000.  In  fact,  the  “ Edinburgh 
Reviewer”  estimates  the  family  income  at  £45  or 
£50,  and  Mr.  Levi  at  £85.  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  this  enormous  dif- 
ference of  estimate,  and  we  believe  it  arises  mainly 
in  one  item — for  the  calculated  wages  per  head  are 
not  very  widely  at  variance,  and  as  the  remunera- 
tion of  labour  has  risen  greatly  in  the  last  seven 
years,  probably  the  250,000,000  of  the  earlier 
authority  may  now  be  placed  at  280,000,000.  But 
we  find  that  Mr.  Levi  estimates  not  only  that  two 
of  a family  are  always  earning  wages,  and  earn- 
ing them  for  forty-eight  weeks  regularly  in  the 
year,  but  that  one-lialf  of  all  the  working  classes 
(men,  women,  and  children)  are  paid  labourers, 
or  11,000,000  out  of  22,000,000.  Surely,  when 
we  reckon  up  the  women  who  merely  keep  house, 
the  number  of  infants  under  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  the  old  people  above  sixty-five  or  seventy 
who  earn  nothing — to  say  nothing  of  a million 
of  paupers — Mr.  Levi  must  here  be  consider- 
ably beyond  the  mark.  Everybody  must  know 
numbers  of  families,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
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where  out  of  a family  of  six  one  only  is  a “ bread 
winner” — still  more  where  only  two  are  in  receipt 
of  wages. 

There  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a growing  disposi- 
tion in  Land  Agents  to  abolish  small  farms  alto- 
gether. The  sizes  that  farms  ought  to  he,  however, 
are  not  to  he  arbitrarily  determined.  The  whole 
question  depends  on  circumstances,  comprehending 
the  qualifications  of  tenantry,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  also  the  best  system  of  farming 
which  is  possible  in  the  circumstances.  Not  only 
are  small  farms  profitable  in  a national  point  of 
view,  hut  they  serve  as  steps  in  the  ladder  by  which 
men  of  small  means  and  industrious  habits  may 
raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale ; and  such  men 
succeed  wonderfully  by  dint  of  hard  labour  and 
rigid  economy.  Were  it  only  for  their  sake,  then, 
a few  small  holdings  should  he  retained  on  every 
extensive  estate,  and  for  the  sake  of  fostering  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  amongst  the  rising  generation. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  experience 
that  in  many  districts  larger  rents  per  acre  are 
obtained  for  small  farms  than  for  large  ones. 

Unquestionably  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  for 
large  farms,  and  the  argument  most  commonly  used 
against  this  policy  is,  that  there  is  less  competition 
for  them.  But  facts  demonstrate  that  large  holdings 
get  the  preference,  and  that  tenants  of  large  means 
are  unwilling  to  establish  themselves  in  concerns 
demanding  great  capital  without  the  prospect  of 
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lengthened  occupation.  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  in 
Northumberland,  states  that,  for  five  farms  he  let, 
he  had  the  following  offers  : — For  the 

1st,  with  a rental  of  £2000,  there  were  10  offers. 


2nd 

55 

1305 

55 

6 

55 

3rd 

55 

1050 

55 

7 

55 

4th 

55 

258 

55 

6 

55 

5th 

55 

180 

55 

2 

55 

Here,  then,  for  a large  farm  of  £2000  a-year  were 
ten  offers,  from  highly  respectable  persons ; and  for 
a small  farm  of  £180,  with  good  buildings  and  in 
good  condition,  only  tivo.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
surprising  in  these  results.  Men  who  have  made 
them  capital  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  busi- 
ness are  now  more  than  ever  running  after  extensive 
farms.  Still,  there  ought  to  he  a limit  as  to  size, 
even  in  endeavouring  to  meet  offers  of  this  kind ; 
and  it  does  not  always  follow  that  such  men  make 
the  best  tenants.  In  most  districts  farms  ranging 
from  200  to  400  acres  in  extent  are  more  likely  to 
he  highly  farmed  than  those  which  are  considerably 
larger.  It  is  only  in  a few  favoured  districts  of  the 
kingdom  that  we  can  find  men  capable  of  taking 
farms  at  a rental  of  £2000.  The  case  we  have 
instanced  is  exceptional.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
farming  community  as  we  find  it  over  the  country 
as  a whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  farms  varying 
from  100  to  800  acres,  worth  perhaps  35s.  or  40s.  an 
acre,  are  the  most  likely  sizes  to  he  most  in  demand. 
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Some  persons  will  probably  be  surprised  when 
we  tell  them  that  we  have  seen  in  California,  where, 
indeed,  the  soil  is  the  finest  in  the  world  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  what  may  truly  be  described  as 
mammoth  farms.  As  an  instance,  there  were  har- 
vested in  one  year  on  General  Hutchinson’s  farm, 
near  Sacramento,  one  thousand  acres  of  barley, 
seven  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  and  eighteen  hundred 
tons  of  hay.  The  full  yield  of  wheat  averaged  thirty, 
and  of  barley,  about  forty,  bushels  per  acre;  the 
produce  was  estimated  at  60,000  bushels,  at  $1*33 
(about  5s.  6d.)  per  bushel,  or  £16,000.  The  hay 
would  bring  £4000.  Thus,  this  piece  of  land  yielded 
£20,000,  to  meet  capital,  labour,  and  taxes.  Alto- 
gether, California  is  a most  magnificent  country, 
having  within  its  limits  many  wide-spread  plains, 
much  sublime  mountain  scenery,  and  numerous 
sylvan  scenes  of  great  beauty.  Its  mineral  wealth 
is  exceedingly  great,  and  the  industrial  energy  of  its 
people  really  a marvel ; these  are  as  kind  and  gene- 
rous as  Nature  herself  has  been  to  their  soil. 

No  country  can  compare  with  America  for  the 
extent  of  her  farms.  A few  weeks  since  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, of  Illinois,  sold  his  farm,  of  22,000  acres,  for 
374,000  dollars  cash.  The  purchaser,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, also  bought  the  stock,  grain,  hay,  and  farming 
implements,  which  made  the  amount  of  purchase- 
money  quite  500,000  dollars.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  yet 
a farm  of  45,000  acres.  Truly,  they  do  business  in 
America  on  a prodigious  scale. 
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Small  farms,  says  Arthur  Young,  require  too 
much  manual  labour,  and  do  not  yield  a sufficiency 
of  disposable  produce.  The  persons  who  occupy 
them  are  deficient  in  capital  and  skill,  so  that  the 
smallest  improvements  exceed  their  means.  They 
require  more  horses,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
furnish  only  limited  resources  for  raising  live  stock. 
The  more  farms  there  are  on  a given  space,  the  more 
farm  buildings  and  implements  are  needed ; that  is 
to  say,  the  greater  are  the  unproductive  expenses. 

Great  farms,  on  the  contrary,  by  distributing 
labour  over  a large  surface,  do  not  require  so  many 
horses  or  labourers,  and,  the  local  consumption  sub- 
tracted, enable  the  cultivators  to  carry  to  market  a 
greater  quantity  of  alimentary  substances  for  the 
use  of  the  classes  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  On 
such  farms  there  is  a division  of  labour,  and  each 
operative,  being  confined  to  one  kind  of  work,  per- 
forms it  better.  The  farmers  are,  moreover,  of  a 
superior  order,  both  in  point  of  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence ; and  the  higher  profits  which  they  realise 
furnish  the  means  of  effecting  all  needful  improve- 
ments. 

These  assertions,  of  which  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  seemed  to  attest 
the  accuracy,  have  made  an  impression  on  a number 
of  minds.  Among  the  writers  who  endeavoured  to 
propagate  them  was  Herrenschwand,  a physician, 
by  birth  a Swiss,  and  a distinguished  economist.  In 
a work,  published  in  London  in  1786,  under  the  title 
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of  a “ Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Population,”  this 
writer  reproduced  the  notions  of  Arthur  Young; 
and  his  adoption  of  them  in  a work  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  questions  then  engaging  the  attention 
of  enlightened  men  were  treated,  had  the  more 
weight,  seeing  that  he  could  be  suspected  neither  of 
national  partiality  nor  of  professional  prejudice. 

To  these  statements  the  partizans  of  small  farms 
opposed  others  entirely  different.  Small  farmers, 
said  they,  display,  in  the  smallest  details  of  their 
business,  a care  and  attention  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  There  is  not  a spot  of  their 
fields  of  which  they  do  not  know  all  the  capabilities, 
and  on  which  they  do  not  bestow  the  appropriate 
improvements  and  culture.  Productions  which 
great  farmers  cannot  take  np  their  time  with,  are 
for  them  a means  of  profit ; and  those  of  the 
poultry-yard  and  dairy,  in  particular,  generally  fur- 
nish to  small  farmers  an  extra  source  of  income, 
which  adds  considerably  to  what  they  draw  from 
the  land. 

Small  farmers  employ  few  labourers,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  the  tenant 
and  his  family  with  a degree  of  zeal  and  intelligence 
that  is  never  found  in  hirelings,  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  their  masters  so  little  at  heart.  The  re- 
proach preferred  against  them  of  a want  of  means 
to  improve  their  land  is  unfounded,  for  if  the  profits 
which  they  realize  are  limited,  the  surfaces  which 
they  have  to  keep  or  put  in  good  condition  are  re- 
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strictcd,  and  only  required  advances  corresponding 
to  their  size. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  territory  of 
France  has  continually  been  parcelled  out  in  smaller 
portions.  This  fact  has  often  been  proclaimed ; but 
the  evil  still  continues  unremedied.  We  call  it  an 
evil  because  we  deprecate  the  system  of  subdividing 
states  so  much. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  superficial  area 
of  France  is  now  divided  as  follows  : — 


Nature  of  the  Property. 

Mean 

Extent. 

Surface  occupied. 

Corresponding 

Population. 

Large  Estates 

Acres. 

415 

Acres. 

43,320,000 

1,000, 

Medium  Estates  ... 

87.50 

19,250,000 

1,000, 

Small  Estates  

35 

16,800,000 

2,400,000 

Yery  small  Estates 

8.62 

36,130,000 

19,500,000 

Totals 

115,500,000 

24,000,000 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  acres 
of  cultivated  land,  there  are  thirty- six  millions 
possessed  by  proprietors  whose  estates  do  not  exceed 
eight  and  a half  acres  in  extent. 

It  is  not  true  that  small  farms  rear  fewer  animals 
than  great  ones  relatively  to  their  size.  If  sheep  are 
less  numerous  on  them,  cattle  are  more  so ; and  this 
may  be  almost  taken  for  granted,  seeing  that  the 
products  which  they  raise,  and  from  which  they 
derive  their  profits,  are  those  that  generally  require 
the  most  manure. 
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It  is  alleged  that  small  farms  require  both  more 
hands  and  a greater  outlay  for  farm-buildings  than 
large  farms ; but  what  does  that  signify  if  the  sur- 
plus of  the  gross  produce  which  they  furnish  suffices 
to  cover  all  the  additional  expenses  which  they  may 
so  occasion.  The  extra  labour  which  they  demand 
is  even  an  advantage  when  their  net  produce  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  other  farms,  for  then,  supporting 
a far  denser  rural  population  with  an  equal  number 
of  the  manufacturing  class,  they  contribute  more 
than  all  others  to  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
State. 

Such  are  the  reasons  urged  on  both  sides  in  favour 
of  the  different  modes  of  culture,  and  they  are  all,  to 
a certain  extent,  well  founded,  for  there  is  no 
system  which  has  not  at  once  its  particular  advan- 
tages and  drawbacks ; and  the  question,  therefore, 
is,  what  proportion  do  these  bear  to  each  other  ? 
To  discover  if  the  appliances  of  wealth  operate  in 
the  long  run  better  and  more  profitably  than  the 
personal  activity  and  the  careful  attention  which 
small  farmers  display  in  the  smallest  details  of  their 
business ; to  see  if  the  larger  capitals  of  the  one, 
applied  to  vast  surfaces,  render  them  more  produc- 
tive than  the  smaller  capitals  of  the  others,  em- 
ployed on  smaller  spaces ; these  are  the  problems 
which  have  perplexed  observers  the  most  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  system,  and  which  caused  one  of 
them,  Mons.  Sismondi,  in  his  “ View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Tuscany/’  to  say  that,  “ the  question 
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relative  to  large  and  small  farms  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  and  complicated  possible,  although  a great 
number  of  writers  on  both  sides  have  solved  it  with 
a promptitude  which  shows  that  they  had  only  con- 
sidered it  hastily,  and  under  a single  point  of 
view.” 

In  fact,  it  is  in  the  amount  of  the  profit,  or  net 
produce — that  is  to  say,  in  the  amount  represented 
by  the  portion  of  the  gross  product  left  after  pay- 
ing the  attendant  expenses — that  we  must  seek  for 
the  true  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  the  different 
modes  of  farming,  and  the  certain  test  of  their 
comparative  excellence.  Of  two  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  magnitude,  that  to  which  a 
final  casting-up  of  accounts  leaves  the  greater 
profit  necessarily  claims  the  superiority.  In  agricul- 
ture the  earth  itself  forms  the  material  operated 
upon ; and,  after  deducting  the  whole  sums  expended 
on  it,  that  system  of  management  which  causes  it 
to  yield,  on  an  equal  surface,  the  greatest  surplus, 
or  net  produce,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  most 
efficient  and  the  best. 

A great  portion  of  the  land  in  this  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  other  wealthy  pro- 
prietors, who  can  occupy  only  a small  part  of  it 
themselves.  This  is  the  case  to  a greater  extent  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe* 
save  Russia ; but  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  countries  is  as  wide  as  the  poles  are 
asunder.  In  Russia  the  sternest  feudality  exists. 
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The  lord  was,  until  recently,  sole  and  para- 
mount tyrant  in  his  domains ; all  under  him  were 
in  a state  of  absolute  serfdom — adscripti  glebce 
— chattels  attached  to  the  soil,  and  disposable  with 
it ; while  in  England  there  is  perfect  freedom.  The 
prevalence  of  large  estates  in  this  country  curtails 
the  number  of  middle-class  landowners, whose  place, 
however,  is  well  supplied  here  by  large  occupiers. 
The  capital,  which  would  go  but  a short  way  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  is  sufficient  to  place  an  active 
man  in  a highly  respectable  and  most  useful  position 
as  the  tenant  of  a large  farm,  and  the  taste  or  am- 
bition which  elsewhere  adds  to  the  purchase  of  a 
small  estate,  tends  here  to  the  possession  of  an  ex- 
tensive holding.  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  a 
man  planting  himself  and  family  down  upon  land 
in  which  he  is  to  invest  a large  capital,  and  for 
which,  by  daily  attention  and  habit,  he  is  likely  to 
conceive  a strong  local  attachment,  should  like  to 
remain  there  for  a long  period.  But,  besides  those 
spontaneous  feelings  of  local  interest,  the  current 
of  events,  the  free  state  of  society,  and  the  require- 
ments of  rural  and  political  economy,  tend  strongly 
to  the  concentration  of  large  operations.  We  have 
a continual  increase  of  population  which  all  the 
efforts  of  agriculture  have  hitherto  failed  to  feed : 
the  rational  desire  of  the  statesman,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  agriculturist,  prompt  them  to  do  their 
utmost  to  supply  its  demand,  by  an  increase  of 
produce,  and  by  obtaining  that  produce  at  a 
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diminished  cost.  The  obvious  means  of  attaining 
these  desirable  objects  are  to  apply  more  skill  and 
science  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  to  effect 
greater  economy  in  tillage,  by  a perfect  division  of 
labour  and  the  employment  of  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery ; and  these  are  only  to  be 
effected  on  large  farms. 

There  are  no  doubt  situations  in  which  an  estate 
may  be  parcelled  out  in  lots  of  two  or  three  acres  to 
great  advantage,  particularly  near  large  towns ; and 
we  have  known  instances  of  a landlord’s  rent-roll 
being  more  than  doubled  by  the  change.  Of  course 
such  small  holdings  are  cultivated  by  spade-work. 
Keeping  in  view  that  it  is  properly-applied  labour 
which  makes  the  garden  of  the  cottager  to  differ 
from  the  moor  or  barren  waste  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that 
spade  labour  must  be  productive  of  great  and  good 
results  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  to  the  tenant. 

An  erroneous  impression  has  somehow  crept 
into  fashionable  circles — that  if  land  is  parcelled 
out  into  seven  or  ten  acre  lots,  and  is  worked 
by  spade  labour  alone,  it  is  unremunerative,  the 
tenants  must  be  poor,  and  the  reverse  of  in- 
industrious.  That  they  can  neither  have  meadows 
nor  cattle ; that  they  must  necessarily  farm  badly ; 
their  lands  be  fatally  condemned  to  sterility  and 
themselves  to  utter  poverty.  If  farming  on  a large 
scale  is  profitable,  why  should  it  not  be  so  on  a 
small  one  ? So  far  as  the  proprietor  is  concerned, 
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there  is  ample  proof  that  the  judicious  letting  of 
land  in  lots  of  seven  or  ten  acres  will,  in  most  cases 
be  found  exceedingly  gainful.  The  system  will  add 
materially  to  the  rental  of  an  estate,  and  increase 
the  amount  of  produce.  The  small  farmer  does  not 
require  to  employ  labourers,  the  work  is  done  by 
himself  and  his  family  with  a degree  of  zeal  and  in- 
telligence that  is  rarely  found  in  hirelings.  The  re- 
proach preferred  against  the  crofter  of  a want  of 
means  to  improve  his  acres  is  unfounded,  inasmuch 
as  if  the  profits  which  he  realizes  are  limited,  the 
surface  which  he  has  to  put  into  cultivation  and 
keep  in  good  condition  is  restricted  also,  and  only 
requires  advances  corresponding  to  its  size.  More- 
over, stalwart  arms  are  a much  more  useful  capital 
in  increasing  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  than 
whole  bushels  of  golden  coin.  Crofters,  too,  display 
in  the  smallest  details  of  their  business  a care  and 
attention  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
There  is  not  a spot  of  their  fields  of  which  they  do 
not  know  all  the  capabilities,  and  on  which  they  do 
not  bestow  the  appropriate  improvements  and  cul- 
ture. Productions  which  large  farmers  cannot  take 
up  their  time  with,  are  for  them  a source  of  profit. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  there  is  no  word  in 
the  English  languagewhich  is  answerable  for  so  many 
blunders,  as  this  much  misemployed  word,  capital. 
The  true  capital  that  improves  a farm  is  to  be  found, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  arm  of  the  cultivator — in 
the  mind  and  will  that  direct  that  arm — in  the 
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patient  industry  that  husbands  every  moment,  and 
devotes  it  to  some  labour  of  which  the  labourer 
knows  that  he  himself  will  reap  the  reward — in  the 
energy  and  watchfulness  which  appropriate  exer- 
tion to  the  future  and  not  to  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diate enjoyment.  These  are  the  qualities  that 
constitute  capital. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  a proper  grada- 
tion of  holdings  is  the  perfection  of  an  estate,  and 
that  the  method  of  clearance  by  which  a property 
is  mapped  out  into  large  farms  without  any  regard 
to  the  necessities  of  the  humbler  classes  of  tenants 
is  a social  grievance  and  an  economical  blunder. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  many  small 
holdings  where  they  should  be  fewer,  but  we  also 
know  that  there  are  few  small  holdings  where  many 
more  would  be  a great  public  benefit.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  discouragement  of  in- 
dustry is  the  chief  cause  of  pauperization,  and  that 
it  is  quite  a fallacy  to  suppose  that  an  allotment 
system  would  establish  a pauperized  community  on 
a grand  scale. 

We  hope  we  may  not  be  considered  as  advocating 
the  cottar  system  as  existing  in  many  parts  of  the 
highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 
The  island  of  Skye,  for  instance,  is  divided  among 
twelve  proprietors,  the  largest  portion  of  it  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Macdonald  and  Macleod  of  Macieod. 
We  do  not  know  the  number  of  tenants  in  the 
island,  except  on  the  Macdonald  estates,  which  in- 
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elude  the  parishes  of  Portree,  Sleet,  and  most  of 
Strath.  The  number  in  1865,  was  761,  of  whom 
193  pay  £2  and  under ; 349  from  £5  to  £10  : 9 from 
£10  to  £20 ; 2 from  £20  to  £50 ; 4 from  £50  to 
£100 ; and  12  of  £100  and  upwards. 

Whilst  we  do  not  by  any  means  approve  of  this 
extremely  small  croft  system  as  in  Skye,  we  heartily 
commend  it  on  a larger  acreage  scale  as  practised 
on  the  Scottish  estate  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  and  Countess  of  Cromartie.  There  we 
see  how  landowners  benefit  themselves  while  con- 
ducing to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  their  poorer 
tenants.  We  could  name  properties  in  England  as 
examples,  hut  as  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
Scotland  is  the  poorer,  more  sterile  and  more  incle- 
ment half  of  the  island,  an  illustration  there  will 
be  more  effective  than  any  in  the  richer  southern 
land. 

In  the  year  1849,  when  forced  expatriation  was 
so  rife  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a little  band 
of  poor  despairing  peasants,  exiled  from  their  own 
arable  land,  sought  permission  from  the  kind  Mar- 
chioness of  Stafford,  now  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  to 
settle  upon  an  unreclaimed  piece  of  moor  at  Knock- 
ferrel,  Strathpeffer  barony.  The  Duchess,  influenced 
by  the  high  and  generous  sentiments  which  befit 
her  position,  most  cheerfully  conceded  the  request. 
Without  loss  of  time  we  were  instructed  to  survey 
the  land  and  to  lot  it  off  in  such  areas  as  we  con- 
sidered would  suit  the  strength  and  resources  of 
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each  family  and  suffice  for  their  subsistence.  So 
deeply  interested  did  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, the  then  Marquis  of  Stafford,  feel  in  the 
whole  arrangement,  that  he  personally  superin- 
tended the  survey  and  the  division  of  the  land. 
What  was  then  all  but  an  unproductive  waste,  not 
worth  3s.  an  acre,  now  returns  annually  21s.  an 
acre  rent,  and  presents  a beautiful  picture  of  fer- 
tility, peace,  and  prosperity — a thriving,  grateful, 
and  attached  tenantry,  who  invoke  blessings  on 
their  noble  benefactors,  who  so  opportunely  enabled 
them  to  cherish  that  instinctive  patriotism  which 
binds  them  to  the  mountain  nooks  in  the  land  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  land  was  divided  into  seven  divisions  of  ten 
acres  each,  and  eleven  of  seven  acres,  making  a 
total  of  147  acres.  This  completed,  a plot  was 
assigned  to  each  family,  on  which  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  build  plain  substantial  dwellings,  rough 
timber  having  been  supplied  by  the  proprietor  gra- 
tuitously. The  houses  once  erected  for  shelter, 
every  available  hand  in  the  little  colony  was  em- 
ployed in  digging,  draining,  clearing,  and  fencing. 
The  labour  wras  paid  for  by  the  proprietor,  and  cost 
£20  per  acre.  The  land  having  been  put  into  proper 
condition  for  cultivation,  a lease  of  nineteen  years 
was  granted  to  each  tenant  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  a 
rent  of  21s.  per  acre.  This  yeilded  the  proprietor 
five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  whole  of  the  capital 
expended.  The  allotments,  too,  are  yearly  increas- 
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ing  in  value,  and  will  one  day  let  for  enhanced 
rents.  The  four-course  shift  of  cropping  is  adopted, 
and  the  average  produce  is  full  three  quarters  of 
grain  per  acre.  Moreover,  each  tenant  keeps  an 
average  stock  of  two  cows,  one  stirk  or  steer,  and  a 
horse.  The  rents  are  regularly  paid,  the  tenants 
continue  to  prosper,  and  they  speak  with  the  deep- 
est gratitude  of  their  obligations  to  the  noble  family 
of  Sutherland. 

Such  results  are  indeed  highly  gratifying.  There 
is  an  air  of  independence,  too,  about  these  poor 
people  as  they  grow  their  own  corn  and  vegetables; 
and  their  families  have  the  advantage  of  their  pro- 
ductive labour  in  their  little  plots  of  land,  while 
they  are  adding  to  their  own  enjoyments.  Surely 
it  is  well  to  encourage  such  industry.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  now  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  lying  unproductive  that  might  be  put  under 
culture  with  equal  benefit  to  the  proprietor  and  the 
peasantry.  Let  us  therefore  hope  that  the  noble 
example  of  the  ducal  house  of  Sutherland  may  be 
extensively  followed,  so  that  the  industry  of  the 
peasantry  of  our  land  may  clothe  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  the  pleasing  aspect  of  cultivation.  Permit 
us  once  more  to  bear  testimony  to  the  worth,  bene- 
volence, and  unostentatious  liberality  of  the  amiable 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Countess  of  Cromartie, 
and  heartily  to  wish  her  flourishing  little  settlement 
increasing  prosperity,  and  that  she  may  long  con- 
tinue to  command  the  affection,  not  only  of  her 
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little  rustic  population,  but  of  all  the  tenantry  on 
her  Grace’s  magnificent  estates. 

“ O,  to  be  cherished  for  oneself  alone  ! 

To  owe  the  love  that  cleaves  to  us  to  nought 
Which  fortune’s  summer — winter — gives  or  takes! 
To  know  that  while  we  wear  the  mind, 

Feature,  and  form,  high  Heaven  endowed  us  with, 
Let  the  storm  pelt  us,  or  fair  weather  warm. 

We  shall  be  loved ! Kings  from  their  throne 
cast  down, 

Have  bless’ d their  fate,  that  they  were  valued  for 
Themselves  and  not  their  stations.” 

Knockferral  retains  its  primitive  beauty,  and 
from  its  heights,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  range,  are 
still  to  be  found  cottars  in  comparative  comfort, 
drinking  out  of  the  wells  out  of  which  their  fathers 
drank ; and  though  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be 
scanty,  a tranquil  contentment,  a simplicity,  strong 
attachments,  and  a moral  deportment,  reigns  among 
them,  which  must  afford  very  delightful  reflections 
to  the  promoters  of  these  virtuous  qualities.  What 
a beautiful  picture  this — what  a contrast  to  the 
times  when  Burns  leant  over  his  rustic  desk 
lamenting  a spoliation  of  wild  woods  and  cots  in 
his  native  country. 

c 4 When,  glinting  through  the  trees,  appeared 
The  wee  white  cot  aboon  the  mill ; 

And  peacefu’  rose  its  ingle  reek, 

That  slowly  curled  up  the  hill. 
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But  now  the  cot  is  bare  and  cauld, 

It’s  branchy  shelter’s  lost  and  gane ; 

And  scarce  a stunted  birk  is  left 
To  shiver  in  the  blast  it’s  lane.” 

Let  no  man  see  in  the  roofless  walls  of  de- 
molished human  habitations  evidences  of  the  cc  pros- 
perity” which  consists  in  consolidating  a number  of 
small  tenements  into  one  great  farm.  Yet,  surely 
it  is  reason,  and  not  feeling  or  imagination,  that 
sees  in  these  miserable  scenes,  not  only  the  departure 
of  an  ancient  race,  but  the  coming  ruin  of  the 
country  which  they  leave.  A voice  is  heard  from 
the  midst  of  our  household  gods  : “ Arise,  and  let  us 
go  hence !”  We  do  not  envy  the  imagination  that 
knows  no  warning  in  that  voice.  We  have  no 
respect  either  for  the  head  or  the  heart  of  the  man, 
who  sees  without  dismay  ~ a whole  people  leaving 
the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

The  reclaiming  and  culture  of  small  pieces  of  land 
by  means  of  the  spade  and  other  implements  of 
manual  labour,  are  usually  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  spade  husbandry,  hut  are  also  sometimes 
called  cottage  farming,  or  field  gardening — the 
operations  of  the  culturist  hearing  an  intimate 
resemblance  to  those  performed  in  ordinary  gar- 
dening. The  apparatus  supposed  to  he  employed 
by  the  cottage  farmer  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
It  consists  of  two  or  three  spades  of  different  sizes, 
a pickaxe,  three-pronged  digging  fork,  hoes,  rake, 
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light  harrow  which  he  can  draw,  scythe,  reaping 
hooks,  hay-forks,  flail,  wheelbarrow,  &c.,  according 
to  means.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  cottage 
farmer  to  he  able  to  sharpen  or  mend  his  tools,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  should  have  a grinding-stone 
and  small  forge,  also  some  carpenter’s  tools.  No 
horse  or  paid  servant  is  kept.  All  the  work  is  done 
by  the  manual  labour  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
The  only  live  stock  is  a cow  or  cows,  pigs,  and 
poultry.  The  homestead  consists  of  a cottage  with 
several  apartments,  a cowhouse,  pigsty,  and  barn. 
The  size  of  the  farm  is  supposed  to  vary  from  six  to 
eight  acres,  and  to  be  laid  out  in  four  or  six  distinct 
fields,  properly  fenced. 

With  reference  to  the  comparative  value  of  spade 
husbandry,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  a garden 
produces  heavier  crops,  space  for  space,  than  a field 
under  ordinary  culture  with  the  plough  . In  regard 
to  difference  of  produce,  an  experiment  was  tried  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamilton,  expressly  to  ascer- 
tain this  point.  A field  was  taken  which  had  been 
cropped  with  beans  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
previous  year  with  oats.  Two  ridges  were  dug,  and 
two  ploughed,  alternately,  and  the  whole  was  sown 
on  the  same  day.  A part,  both  of  the  ploughed  and 
dug,  was  drilled  with  the  garden  hoe.  The  whole 
was  reaped  the  same  day,  and,  being  thrashed  out, 
the  result  was,  that  the  dug  land  sown  broadcast, 
was  to  the  ploughed  sown  broadcast,  as  fifty-five 
bushels  to  forty-two ; while  the  dug  aud  drilled  was 
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as  twenty  and  a quarter  bushels  to  twelve  and  a 
quarter  upon  the  ploughed  and  drilled.  The  addi- 
tional grain  produced  was  not  the  only  beneficial 
result  gained  by  digging ; for,  in  this  instance,  there 
was  also  a great  deal  of  straw,  and  the  land  was 
much  more  free  of  weeds,  and  more  easily  cultivated 
in  the  following  year. 

Some  soils,  however,  are  unsuitable  for  spade 
husbandry ; as,  for  instance,  heavy  wet  lands,  liable 
to  inundation ; stony,  gravelly,  or  shallow  soils, 
more  especially  if  incumbent  on  chalk.  Manual 
labour  is  also  inapplicable  where  the  climate  is  pre- 
carious, and  it  is  necessary  to  be  expeditious  in 
tilling  the  land,  and  in  sowing  and  harrowing  for  a 
crop.  On  these  accounts,  spade  husbandry  cannot 
be  universally  resorted  to  with  advantage,  either  to 
the  culturist  or  the  community. 

The  success  of  the  allotment  system  is  highly 
gratifying,  but  in  many  places  the  benevolent  peo- 
ple who  are  promoting  it  by  letting  small  pieces  of 
ground,  seem  to  have  taken  especial  care  of  them- 
selves. Now  it  is  a very  cruel  thing  to  impose  upon 
the  poor  creatures  who  take  small  allotments  at  a 
rental  of  Is.  per  rod ; and  this,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  £8  an  acre,  prevails  in  many  places,  and  is  a 
good  deal  too  much.  There  is  something  odd  in 
seeing  gentlemen  at  a meeting  insisting  upon  the 
advantages  of  promoting  industry  among  the  cot- 
tagers by  the  creation  of  small  gardens,  and,  after- 
wards, parting  their  acres,  which  are  worth  from 
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£1  to  £3,  into  small  allotments  at  the  rate  of  £8  ! 
If  those  who  now  demand  a shilling  a rod  really 
wish  to  serve  the  cottager,  let  them  at  once  reduce 
it  to  half ; for  a poor  man,  whose  labour  is  his  only 
property,  can  as  ill  afford  to  pay  £8  an  acre  as  the 
farmer  who  employs  him.  If  this  he  not  attended 
to  on  the  part  of  the  benevolent  landlords,  it  will 
become  a duty  to  expose  a system  so  fraught  with 
evil.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  offence,  in  the  moral 
scale,  as  charging  double  price  for  anything  the 
poor  man  cannot  do  without,  and  it  is  discreditable 
to  make  a profit  of  his  prudence.  Still  there  are 
many  who  would  rather  give  land  rent-free  than 
charge  too  much.  The  cottage  gardener  cannot  be 
too  freely  encouraged ; parishes  should  procure 
ground,  and  allot  it  at  low  rents,  if  they  have  none 
of  their  own  to  divide,  for  men  are  never  idle  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  They  must  be  doing  some- 
thing ; when  they  are  not  earning  money,  they  are 
spending  it,  unless  they  find  some  inviting  occupa- 
tion ; and  there  is  no  better  test  of  a man’s  industry, 
frugality,  and  general  disposition  than  a little  gar- 
den. How  very  desirable,  then,  is  it  to  encourage 
such  industry  by  every  means  in  our  power,  instead 
of  imposing  upon  it  a tax  of  double  rental ! 

In  a garden  no  rod  of  ground  should  ever  be  idle. 
If  a man  who  is  naturally  lazy  has  not  kept  his 
ground  well  cropped,  he  may  have  his  excuses  about 
laying  fallow,  ridging  it  in  winter  to  mellow  the 
soil,  or  leaving  it  rough  that  the  frost  may  get  into 
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it ; but  there  is  no  occasion  for  all  this, — the  soil 
does  not  require  rest ; change  of  work  is  a holiday 
to  man,  and  change  of  crop  is  all  that  any  ground 
needs  ; for  no  two  crops  require  the  same  kind  of 
feeding,  and  consequently,  by  changing  from  one 
which  requires  high  feeding  of  one  kind  to  another 
which  requires  no  feeding,  or  feeding  of  another 
sort,  the  ground  continues  at  work  without  being 
exhausted.  If  ground  has  been  used  for  carrots, 
parsnips,  or  beet-root,  it  may  be  immediately 
cropped  with  lettuces,  or  some  crop  which  has  no 
tap-roots.  Turnips,  also,  and  potatoes,  may  be 
followed  by  peas.  Very  little  attention  (if  that  be 
properly  devoted)  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
ground  being  wasted,  or  crops  being  out  of  place. 
When  a garden  is  wanted  for  a family,  and  economy 
rather  than  variety  is  to  be  consulted,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  asparagus,  sea-kale,  and  similar  expensive 
things,  ought  not  to  be  undertaken.  The  first 
object  is  plenty;  the  second  object  is  the  choice  of 
those  subjects  which  last  in  the  ground,  or  preserve 
well,  when  taken  off.  Potatoes  are  a first  considera- 
tion; onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet-root  are 
next ; and  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, because  all  these  are  capable  of  being  stored 
for  months  after  they  are  taken  up  ; then,  of  those 
which  last  a long  time  in  the  ground,  and  afford  a 
constant  supply,  scarlet  beans,  cabbages,  winter 
spinach,  and  savoys  are  the  most  worthy  of  a cot- 
tager’s attention ; but  broccoli  (except  the  sprout- 
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ing,  which  is  hardy  and  useful),  cauliflowers,  peas, 
and  other  vegetables,  which  yield  less  produce  on 
the  same  ground,  by  reason  of  the  greater  quantity 
of  room  they  take,  or  the  longer  period  of  remain- 
ing on  the  ground,  must  he  considered  as  luxuries. 
Everybody  with  a garden  must  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  has  to  cultivate  it.  If  he 
has  more  ground  than  his  family  require  for  their 
supply , care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  surplus  of 
a useful  and  marketable  nature,  such  as  are  always 
saleable,  and  if  not  bought  on  the  ground,  capable 
of  being  preserved  for  some  time.  All  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  first  instance  are  of  this  nature. 
Potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  beet-root,  onions,  and 
such  like  subjects,  when  ripened,  will  keep,  and  are 
always  in  request ; whereas  to  overgrow  any  perish- 
able crop  is  unwise,  because  they  will  bring  nothing, 
as  when  one  person  is  overdone,  most  people  are  in 
the  same  predicament.  There  are  some  seasons  in 
which  it  is  better  to  sow  for  main  crops,  but  in  a 
general  way  it  is  better  to  have  different  sowings, 
and  not  too  large,  because  all  will  frequently  come 
in  together,  and  so  in  a few  days  all  be  gone  by. 

The  most  useful  and  nutritious  of  all  fruit  is  the 
apple,  and  it  is  the  first  a * cottager  should  seek  to 
grow.  Roasted  without  any  accompaniment,  it  is, 
without  exception,  the  best  thing  to  give  children 
for  their  morning  and  evening  meals,  and  far  more 
wholesome  with  bread  than  butter  is ; or  two  or 
three  dozen  may  be  baked  on  a tin,  and  some  may 
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be  always  kept  ready,  for  they  keep  many  days 
without  damage.  The  best  sorts,  perhaps,  are  the 
Hawthornden,  which  is  a heavy  bearer  ; the  Ribston 
Pippin,  which  is  the  best  eating  apple  uncooked, 
and  an  excellent  keeper ; and  the  Prenck  Crab, 
which  will  continue  good  until  apples  come  in 
season  again.  According  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  garden,  they  may  be  grown  as  standards,  drawfs, 
or  espaliers.  Standards  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
grow  longer  and  bear  more,  but  they  damage  the 
under-crop  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
whereas  espaliers  do  but  little  harm.  Dwarfs  are  the 
most  objectionable,  because  they  spread  close  to  the 
ground  and  occupy  it  a good  way  round,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  Upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  standards  are  the  best.  If  they  are  planted 
well,  they  will  soon  com6  into  bearing ; but  it  will 
be  very  desirable  to  regulate  the  form  of  the  heads 
the  first  two  or  three  seasons,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
preserve  the  branches  that  grow  outwards,  and 
remove  those  which  grow  inwards,  and  cross  one 
another,  for  if  these  be  neglected  while  young,  the 
head  fills  up  with  barren  branches,  which  prevent 
the  sun  and  air  from  free  access  to  the  fruit. 
Standard  trees  ought  always  to  undergo  pruning, 
although  not  so  particularly  as  wall-fruit  trees,  in 
which  every  shoot  is  regularly  placed ; they  are  all 
the  better  for  having  useless  branches  cut  out,  and 
also  branches  that  are  growing  too  vigorously  for 
the  rest  of  the  tree.  Por  present  use  the  Ilaw- 
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thornden  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  large 
enough,  and  by  the  time  they  are  all  used,  the 
Libston  may  be  begun;  but  these  will  keep  for 
months ; and  after  they  are  gone,  the  French  Crab, 
which  will  continue  hard  and  firm  half-way  through 
the  next  summer,  may  supply  the  family  till  apples 
come  again.  Pears,  though  not  quite  so  economical, 
on  account  of  requiring  sugar,  are  nevertheless  a 
wholesome  change  of  fruit  for  children,  and  the 
proper  culinary  varieties  will  keep  for  many  months. 
They  may  be  stewed  with  a little  coarse  sugar  and 
spice,  and  are  a great  treat  for  a family.  Like 
apples,  they  are  an  excellent  accompaniment  to 
bread  for  young  people.  The  common  baking  pear 
is  the  best  in  all  respects : first,  because  it  is  not 
eatable  without  being  cooked,  and,  therefore,  chil- 
dren will  not  injure  themselves,  as  they  might,  by 
eating  too  many  of  the  more  choice  sorts ; secondly, 
because  the  trees  are  great  bearers ; and  lastly, 
because  they  keep  a long  while,  and  make  a good 
change  for  a great  part  of  the  year  with  the  apple. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  are  general  favourites. 
These  give  very  little  trouble.  If  they  are  planted 
young,  with  only  two  or  three  branches,  cut  them 
completely  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  all  of  which 
will  make  branches  if  allowed  to  grow ; but  as  soon 
as  they  shoot,  look  to  the  direction  they  are  taking, 
when  any  that  grow  inwards  should  be  rubbed  off, 
and  about  half-a-dozen  that  grow  outwards  and 
form  spreading  branches  may  be  allowed  to  grow. 
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In  pruning  all  the  side  branches  are  to  be  cut  close 
off,  because  the  fruit  comes  finest  when  the  main 
branches  are  spurred,  and  the  end  of  each  branch 
is  to  grow  until  it  is  as  long  as  you  wish  it  to  be ; 
the  inside  of  the  bush  is  thus  kept  open,  and  admits 
sun  and  air,  which  forward  the  fruit  very  much. 
This  must  be  continued  evfcry  year,  so  that  after 
pruning  all  the  bushes  are  mere  skeletons,  but  they 
will  bring  finer  fruit  and  ripen  it  better  for  this 
close  or  spur  pruning.  The  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  are  both  pruned  alike.  There  are  many 
who  only  shorten  the  lateral  branches  a little,  but 
they  ought  to  be  cut  in  to  a quarter  of  an  inch. 
Both  currants  and  gooseberries  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings,  so  that  a cottager  need  not  buy  them 
ready  grown.  At  the  pruning  season  he  may  get 
the  cuttings  of  any  neighbour  who  can  spare  them. 
If  people  planting  orchards  would  give  orders  to 
mark  the  north  side  of  trees  with  red  chalk  before 
they  are  taken  up,  and  when  set  out  to  have  the 
trees  put  in  the  ground  with  their  north  side  to  the 
• north  in  their  natural  position,  a larger  proportion 
would  live.  Ignoring  this  law  of  nature  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  transplanted  trees  dying.  If  the 
north  side  is  exposed  to  the  south,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  too  great  for  that  side  of  the  tree  to  bear, 
and  therefore  it  dries  up  and  decays. 

A hive  of  bees,  too,  ought  to  be  kept  by  cot- 
tagers. It  is  like  a sum  deposited  in  a Savings 
Bank — it  will  pay  good  interest  if  the  original 
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stock  is  preserved;  in  fact,  if  properly  managed, 
bees  ought  to  pay  a cottager’s  rent,  and  much  more 
than  that  if  he  has  three  or  four  hives.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  kill  a single  bee  in  a hive  if  the 
owner  of  it  will  content  himself  with  a certain 
portion  of  the  honey  contained  in  it.  Recollect 
that  a hive  properly  contains  30,000  working  bees 
— industrious  insects — who  are  at  work  both  night 
and  day.  If  these  are  destroyed — and  it  is  great 
cruelty  to  do  so — your  stock  of  bees  cannot  be 
increased;  whereas,  by  allowing  them  to  swarm, 
another  hive  is  added  to  your  stock.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  a great  advantage  in  bee  management 
to  have  early  swarms,  as  they  become  strongly 
established  stocks,  well  furnished  with  combs  and 
honey,  before  winter ; whereas,  late  swarms  often 
succumb  to  the  rigours  of  that  season,  or  must  of 
necessity  be  broken  up  in  autumn.  The  popular 
saying  is — 

A swarm  in  May 
Is  worth  a load  of  hay. 

A swarm  in  June 
Is  worth  a silver  spoon. 

A swarm  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a fly. 

The  plan  adopted  in  New  York  State  in  wintering 
bees  is  to  let  them  remain  in  their  summer  quarters, 
and  protect  them  either  by  an  outer  hive  or  by  sur- 
rounding the  hives  with  hay  or  straw.  This  cover- 
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ing  is  arranged  as  follows  : — Place  the  hives  on  low 
stools,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high ; drive  stakes 
into  the  ground,  two  on  each  side  of  the  hive,  large 
enough  to  support  the  hay  and  long  enough  to 
reach  about  four  inches  above  the  hives  when 
driven  into  the  ground.  Stuff  the  hay  around  the 
hive  firmly  on  all  sides,  and  cover  the  top  of  the  hive 
with  hay  ; then  tie  the  tops  of  the  stakes  together, 
remove  the  hay  from  the  passage-ways,  and  place  a 
board  in  front  of  each  hive  to  darken  the  passage- 
ways. Bore  an  inch  augur  hole  through  the  stand 
to  admit  air. 

In  these  days  of  emigration  it  is  impossible  to 
rate  too  highly  a knowledge  of  gardening,  for  a 
young  man  starts  with  little  more  than  a grant  of 
land,  and  what  good  can  this  grant  do  him  unless 
he  knows  how  to  turn  it  fo  account  ? It  would  be 
to  him  worthless.  Whereas,  if  he  knew  but  the 
rudiments  of  gardening,  he  could  make  it  produce 
enough  food  for  himself  and  family,  if  he  had  one, 
besides  laying  by  something.  It  may  be  said  he 
could  take  out  books  that  would  direct  him  what  to 
do,  but  he  would  have  to  read  and  learn  after  he 
got  out,  instead  of  being  ready  for  his  work ; and 
an  emigrant,  to  do  any  good  for  himself,  ought  not 
to  lose  an  hour.  Besides,  at  school,  the  operations 
of  aardenins:  would  be  a relief  from  drier  studies, 
and  a lesson  in  practice  would  be  better  than  twenty 
readings.  Tlie  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  bis 
school  at  Alnwick,  not  only  provides  this  instruc- 
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tion,  but  gives  prizes  annually  for  the  best  produce, 
and  has  created  among  the  objects  of  his  care  a 
great  amount  of  emulation  and  enthusiasm.  Turn 
these  boys,  when  they  are  old  enough,  out  in  a wild 
waste  in  Australia,  and  they  would  go  to  work 
without  having  to  study.  They  know  how  to  dig 
and  trench,  and  sow  and  plant,  as  well  as  they 
know  how  to  eat  the  produce ; and  school  education 
should  not  go  beyond  this.  It  is  like  other  educa- 
tion for  the  people.  The  poor  should  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  puts  them 
in  the  fair  way  for  learning  or  self-teaching  all  that 
their  genius,  if  they  have  any,  can  desire.  These 
common  qualifications  fit  a youth  for  business ; if 
his  genius  fits  him  for  higher  things  he  will  soon 
acquire  the  rest  of  himself.  So  it  should  be  with 
school  gardening,  which  should  never  go  further 
than  the  management  of  the  open  ground  and  hardy 
crops. 

In  the  life  of  the  farmer,  as  in  that  of  every  other 
man,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  home 
attractive  to  all  the  family.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  strictest  neatness  and  good  order  in  all 
domestic  arrangements  are  more  conducive  than 
anything  else  to  this  end.  Without  them  no  dwell- 
ing can  have  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort. 
The  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the  house  and  the 
garden  is  well  calculated  to  aid  the  skilful  house- 
keeper in  adorning  and  beautifying  home,  while  it 
affords  a pleasant  occupation  for  leisure  hours. 
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Who  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  flowers  blooming 
in  the  window,  and  in  the  neat  beds  of  the  garden 
or  the  front  yard?  Graceful  vines  trailing  over 
the  doorway  give  a charm  to  the  poorest  dwelling, 
and  make  the  humblest  cottage  attractive. 

Let  not  the  adornment  of  our  country  gardens  be 
overlooked,  however  small  they  be.  What  a sweet 
page  of  rustic  lore  is  there  ! Who  does  not  love  the 
lone  cottage,  embosomed  in  the  dear  old  garden 
which  has  something  sacred  in  its  homeliness  ? We 
find  a charm  in  its  hawthorn  fence,  its  stocks  and 
sweet-williams,  and  its  pretty  flowers  with  their 
gentle  names  and  gentler  memories.  What  more 
lovely  than  the  sweet  blossoms  glistening  in  the 
sunlight  ? What  more  delightful  than  the  neatly- 
drilled  beds  of  peas  and  beans,  the  tufts  of  sage  and 
rosemary,  and  other  plants  esteemed  medicinal  by 
their  cultivators,  with  the  robin-redbreast’s  comer, 
where  the  poor  bird  loves  to  hop  about  midst  thymy 
leaves  and  honeysuckle  ? One  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  sources  of  enjoyment  resulting  from  the 
possession  of  a garden  is  the  endless  variety  which 
it  produces,  either  by  the  perpetual  progress  of 
vegetation  which  is  going  forward  in  it  to  maturity, 
dormancy,  or  decay,  or  by  the  almost  innumerable 
kinds  of  plants  which  may  be  raised  in  even  the 
smallest  enclosure.  Independently,  however,  of 
the  changes  resulting  from  the  plants  cultivated, 
every  month  throughout  the  year  has  its  particular 
interest,  its  hopes,  and  its  fears.  Nay,  it  would 
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not  be  too  much  to  say  that  during  six  months  of 
the  year  a change  takes  place  and  is  perceptible  in 
the  plants  of  a garden  every  day,  and  every  day 
has  in  consequence  its  operations  and  it  products. 

A great  deal  has  lately  been  said  of  French  agri- 
culture, and  comparisons  have  been  made  with  the 
English  system  of  cultivation,  highly  adverse  to 
our  continental  neighbours,  but  any  one  who  has 
travelled  through  France  must  acknowledge  that 
the  land  is  remarkably  well  cultivated.  TJ nquestion- 
abiy  small  farms  are  made  much  more  productive 
in  France  than  in  England.  Throughout  N ormandy 
not  an  inch  of  ground  is  wasted.  True,  the  land  is 
in  small  plots,  but  these  plots  are  cultivated  with 
the  same  diligence  that  a London  market -gardener 
bestows  on  his  holdings  at  £14  an  acre.  Many  who 
have  not  visited  France  entertain  a very  erroneous 
notion  of  the  system  of  farming.  They  suppose 
that,  because  land  is  in  such  small  holdings,  the 
owners  are  so  poor  that  women  are  brought  out  to 
do  the  labour  of  men  and  beasts.  But  such  is 
really  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  women  and 
children  work,  but  it  is  becoming  work,  sdch  as  the 
raising  of  poultry  and  flowers  for  the  markets,  and 
other  occupations  of  the  English  farmer’s  wife  of 
the  last  century.  The  French  farmer  looks  after 
his  fruit,  his  poultry,  his  eggs,  and  the  minor  articles 
of  produce  of  which  our  rich  English  farmers  take 
no  heed,  and  thus,  through  the  small  holdings,  the 
land  is  rendered  far  more  productive  than  if  it  were 
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thrown  into  larger  farms.  The  Trench  peasantry 
seem  a well-to-do  and  contented  people.  Yon  see 
no  drunkenness,  no  extreme  poverty.  They  live 
frugally  and  become  self-dependent  from  having 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  not  living 
in  a state  of  servitude.  This  extensive  application 
of  industry  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  plot  of 
land  bestows  a pleasing  and  fertile  aspect  on  the 
country,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a series  of 
gardens. 

Economically  speaking,  large  farms  yield  a larger 
surplus  than  small  ones,  after  paying  for  the  labour 
expended  upon  them.  But  they  sustain  a much, 
smaller  population,  and  it  seems  to  us  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, whether  what  is  called  the  agricultural  in- 
terest would  not,  in  a political  point  of  view,  become 
more  powerful  by  an  increase  instead  of  a decrease 
in  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on,  and  sus- 
tained by,  agriculture.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
decreasing  the  size  of  farms,  and  thus  giving  an 
opportunity  to  agricultural  labourers  to  rise  by 
prudence  and  industry  into  small  farmers,  instead 
of  becoming  parish  paupers  or  beer  shop -keepers  in 
their  old  a^e.  In  the  meantime  the  labourer  should 
emancipate  himself  in  mind  and  body,  and  learn 
more  self-reliance.  Let  him  look  at  the  list  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  see  what  a large 
portion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
and  he  may  perhaps  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  by  sit- 
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ting  down  in  his  own  parish  and  looking  to  others 
for  help  that  the  labourer,  more  than  any  one  else, 
will  ever  improve  his  condition.  There  can  be  no 
royal  road  upwards  for  the  labourer  more  than  for 
any  other  man. 

A gentleman  in  Ireland,  after  visiting  East 
Lothian,  makes  the  following  comparison  between 
farming  in  that  district  and  farming  in  Ireland  ■ - 

Incredulous  as  to  the  statement  of  the  Lothian 
farmers,  of  600  Scotch  acres,  paying  £2400  a-year 
in  labour  and  manures,  besides  pretty  high  rents — 
£4  to  £5  per  imperial  acre — when  compared  with 
the  same  quality  of  land  in  Ireland,  we  thought  it 
• as  well  to  pay  one  of  these  gentlemen  a visit ; and, 
though  doubtful  before  seeing,  facts,  which  are 
stubborn  things,  proved  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ment. At  dinner,  at  one  of  their  tables,  four  or 
five  neighbouring  farmers  were  guests,  each  averag- 
ing 600  to  650  acres,  and  all  high  farmed.  The 
furniture,  houses,  and  mode  of  living  of  these 
gentlemen  were  on  a par,  or  rather  better  than 
those  of  the  small  proprietors  in  Ireland,  between 
£800  and  £1200  a-year,  though  paying  high  rents 
on  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years’  leases.  The  farm 
cottages  for  labourers,  numbering  twenty  to  thirty 
on  each  holding,  were  very  comfortable,  equal  to 
those  in  any  part  of  England,  while  the  houses 
of  the  steward  and  the  shepherd  on  each,  were  of  a 
superior  class.  We  did  not  visit  the  bothies,  where 
the  unmarried  live,  hut  the  men  and  women  have 
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separate  houses ; all  seemed  very  healthy,  comfort- 
able, and  well  clad  and  shod.  During  the  harvest, 
about  150  men  and  women  had  been  employed  ; but 
the  reaping  and  mowing  machines  have  enabled  the 
farmers  to  do  their  work  with  100,  and  yet  their 
crops  and  hay  are  saved  earlier.  Three  of  the 
gentlemen  at  dinner  had  steam  ploughs,  and  they 
’all  thought  that  with  some  improvements  steam 
must  be  generally  used  on  the  farms  of  200  acres 
and  over.  The  crops  were  nearly  all  housed  on  the 
“ high  farms,”  guano  and  superphosphate  bringing 
them  in  much  earlier.  The  potato  crops  were  very 
good — no  failure — and  the  price  asked  was  £27  per 
imperial  acre.  Now,  as  each  farmer  of  650  acres 
had  80  to  100  acres  of  potatoes  sold  on  the  spot  at 
£27  per  statute  acre,  £2100  to  £2700  on  a single 
farm  for  potatoes  alone  'would  astonish  those  un- 
acquainted with  u high  farming ; 55  but  twenty-six 
years  ago  these  gentlemen  only  grew  them  for 
family  use.  The  railroad  has,  however,  served 
them,  the  rates  to  London  in  waggons  without  bags 
being  only  25s.  per  ton  for  430  miles,  or  equal  to 
12s.  per  ton  from  Cork  to  Dublin.  When  will  the 
railways  give  these  facilities  to  Irish  farmers  P 
They  are  carried  proportionally  cheap  to  Hull, 
Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester,  the  buyers 
coming,  so  that  the  farmers  need  not  look  out  for  a 
market.  All  the  crops  were  good  except  turnips, 
which  had  in  many  cases  to  be  sown  three  times, 
and  will  only  produce  half  an  average  return. 
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Wheat  good.  Earley  fair.  The  great  complaints 
the  farmers  have  here  are  of  the  G ame  Laws  ; game 
being  so  strictly  preserved  are  numerous  and  de- 
structive. Wood  pigeons,  though  not  game,  are 
especially  so,  and  it  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  the 
proprietors  do  not  make  their  gamekeepers  destroy 
their  nests  as  they  do  those  of  hawks  and  magpies. 
This  would  he  of  great  benefit  to  landlord  and 
tenant,  while  causing  little  cost  to  the  proprietor. 
No  doubt  the  East  Lothian  landowners,  when  aware 
of  the  injury,  will  do  everything  to  rectify  it.  Our 
host,  on  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  tile-drained  his 
farm,  and  put  an  addition  to  the  dwelling-house, 
costing  £1200,  though  at  the  expiration  of  it  he 
may  have  to  pay  for  his  own  improvements  ; but 
Scotch  tenants  put  the  capital  into  the  land  as  the 
best  bank,  and  will  not  lend  it  to  needy  proprietors, 
as  the  Irish  farmers  do,  at  five  or  six  per  cent., 
while  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  farm  will 
return  them  fifteen  to  twenty.  Scotch  farmers,  on 
expiry  of  their  leases,  do  not  look  on  another  gentle- 
man entering  the  farm  as  an  intruder,  or  “ taking 
it  over  their  heads,”  but  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
tenant  meet  on  the  best  terms,  and  settle  matters 
amicably,  without,  as  in  Ireland,  a threatening 
notice  with  a coffin  roughly  drawn  beside  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  in  England  and  Scotland 
landlords  and  tenants  can  make  their  own  bargains, 
let  or  resume  their  lands,  without  the  interference 
of  third  parties,  wffio  in  Ireland  will  give  powder 
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and  shot  for  the  supposed  grievances  in  matters 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The  Highlander  is  as 
much  a Celt  as  the  Patlander,  and  yet  he  employs 
no  Bibbonmen  to  shoot  the  party  who  takes  his 
crop,  or  farm,  or  the  landlord  who  lets  it ; nor  are 
[Ribbon  lodges  held  in  [Ross,  Inverness,  or  other 
counties  where  the  Gael  has  been  evicted  much 
more  summarily  than  in  Ireland.  How,  then,  is 
the  love  of  the  Irish  tenant  of  shooting  landlord, 
agent,  bailiff,  and  the  gentleman  who  takes  the 
place  over  another  to  he  accounted  for  ? “ Adhuc 

sub  judice  lis  est ,”  and  we  leave  the  question  to 
more  learned  men  to  decide.  In  these  farms  of 
650  acres  all  are  in  tillage — either  grain,  green 
crops,  and  one  or  two-year-old  pasture,  with  only  a 
dozen  of  acres  around  the  farm-house  in  permanent 
grass,  gardens,  steadings,  offices,  &c.  We  would 
advise  all  our  agriculturists  to  visit  the  east  of  Scot- 
land, and  see  how  farmers,  paying  from  £2  15s.  to 
£3  11s.  per  imperial  acre,  can  make  money,  and 
live  like  gentlemen,  after  expending  £2  per  acre  on 
guano  and  £2  on  labour.  The  Lothians  are  fine 
land,  but  not  so  rich  as  Meath,  [Roscommon,  Tip- 
perary, or  the  Golden  Vein.  We  believe  that  Ire- 
land’s great  want  is  not  the  want  of  a more  cordial 
understanding  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
hut  simply  the  want  of  a better  system  of  farming. 
This  want  has  been  of  late  years  slowly  and  gradually 
supplied ; and  the  improvement  of  the  system  was 
naturally  followed  by  increased  prosperity,  until  the 
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late  disastrous  succession  of  bad  harvests  dashed  to 
the  ground,  for  a time,  the  rising  hopes  of  the 
farmers.  It  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  causes 
that  have  contributed  to  reduce  the  small  farmer  to 
his  present  depressed  condition,  than  to  apply  a 
remedy.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  no 
infallible  specific,  no  universal  medicine,  no  wonder- 
ful restorative,  that  will  infuse  new  life  into  the 
decaying  frame  of  the  small  farmer.  Are  we,  then, 
to  leave  him  to  perish,  or  to  sweep  him  away,  to 
make  room  for  the  large  holder?  Certainly  not. 
It  is  our  plain  duty  to  deal  with  the  soil  and  its  in- 
habitants as  a great  trust,  for  which  we  shall  have 
one  day  to  render  an  account ; and  to  sweep  away 
the  living  human  beings,  is  to  refuse  the  most  im- 
portant and  serious  part  of  the  trust  committed  to 
us.  The  task  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
small  Irish  farmer,  requires  not  only  a practical 
knowledge  of  farming,  but  patient,  watchful,  un- 
wearied attention.  It  will  be  a work  of  time  and 
labour  ; but  as  long  as  the  work  progresses  we  must 
be  satisfied.  The  farmer’s  truest  friend  is  the  man 
who  will  teach  him,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
the  best  way  to  cultivate  his  land,  and  will  give  him 
a helping  hand  in  adverse  seasons  and  times  of 
difficulty ; and  that  man  is  his  landlord. 

A very  important  matter  which  has  to  be  settled 
by  the  Land  Agent  is  the  due  regulation  of  the 
rent.  The  term  rent  is  applied  to  the  share  which 
the  landlord  receives  of  the  profits  accruing  from 
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• the  working  of  the  land,  as  the  interest  of  that 
species  of  capital.  It  is  also  applied  to  mines, 
fisheries,  forests,  water-courses,  houses,  and  patents. 
It  is  also  applied  generally  to  the  purchase  for  a 
limited  time  of  the  use  of  such  property,  even 
when  no  profit  is  intended  to  be  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  dwelling-houses,  houses  in  the  country, 
shooting  grounds,  &c.  Hence,  rent  only  arises 
when  the  property  in  question  is  lent  out  to  some 
one.  When  the  owner  of  the  article  uses  or  works 
it  himself,  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  rent,  any  more 
than  when  a man  trades  with  his  own  money,  can 
there  he  any  such  thing  as  interest.  In  ancient 
times,  the  rent  was  given  in  kind  and  in  personal 
service — the  tenant  yielding  so  much  produce  to  the 
lord,  and  doing  his  work  in  conveying  fuel  from  the 
wood  or  turbary,  in  reaping  his  corn,  making  his 
hay,  and  rearing  animals  and  poultry  for  his  use. 
These  in  time  were  converted  into  cash  payments, 
and  the  letting  of  land  and  paying  for  its  occu- 
pation assumed  the  character  of  a commercial  tran- 
saction. By  reason  of  the  great  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  grain,  and  of  the  consequent  value  of  land, 
of  late  years  a partial  return  has  been  made  to  the 
old  system — not  of  actually  paying  rent  in  kind, 
but  of  converting  it  into  the  money  value  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  produce,  according  to  the  average 
price  of  the  time,  which  is  called  “ a corn  rent.” 
This  has  not  proved  generally  satisfactory  to  the 
tenant,  for  when  prices  are  low  little  remains  for 
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his  profit,  and  when  high,  as  now,  enabling  tenants 
on  money  rents  to  receive  a good  surplus,  he  finds 
himself  giving  a high  rent  to  his  landlord,  and 
making  much  less  to  himself  than  his  neighbours 
are  realizing.  There  can  be  no  doubt1  that  money 
is  the  most  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  and 
the  best  representative  of  value,  and  that  those  te- 
nants act  the  most  prudently  who  are  careful  of  their 
profits  in  good  times , to  be  prepared  to  meet  others 
less  favourable,  or  who,  having  security  of  tenancy, 
lay  them  out  in  improving  and  enriching  their 
land,  so  as  by  an  increase  of  produce  to  be  able  to 
meet  a fall  of  prices. 

To  many  persons  it  appears  an  inequitable 
arrangement  that  the  tenant  should  pay  a fixed  sum 
to  the  landlord,  whatever  be  the  price  of  corn,  which 
is  notoriously  an  article  whose  value  is  of  the  most 
fluctuating  description.  And  no  doubt  to  persons 
who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the 
metayer  system  may  appear  to  be  more  equitable. 
But  it  is  not  found  to  be  so  in  practice.  Payment 
of  rent  .in  kind  used  to  prevail  to  a considerable 
extent  in  Scotland.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  large  buildings,  in  which 
the  farmers  used  to  store  the  rents  of  the  landlord. 
But  the  unfortunate  landlord  of  course  got  the  worst 
part  of  everything.  And  as  civilization  advanced 
this  payment  of  rent  in  kind  was  universally 
abolished,  and  a payment  in  money  substituted. 
Now,  as  the  people  have  universally  abandoned  a 
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payment  in  kind,  and  substituted  a payment  in 
money,  it  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  bad  that  the 
latter  method  is  more  practically  convenient  than 
the  other.  But  even  though  the  payment  in  kind 
of  a portion  of  the  produce  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  payment  made  in  money,  many  schemes  have 
been  devised  to  ensure  what  appeared  to  be  a more 
equitable  division  of  the  profits  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  according  to  the  varying  price  of  corn. 
And  different  modifications  of  this  system,  which  is 
generally  called  “ corn  rents,”  are  in  favour  in  this 
country.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  distinction 
between  the  system  of  metayers  and  corn  rents. 
The  former  is  a division  of  the  actual  produce  of  the 
soil  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  latter  is  a pay- 
ment in  money,  but  varying  according  to  the  price 
of  corn.  While,  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 
opinion  is  much  in  favour  of  corn  rents,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  where  the 
highest  science  prevails,  corn  rents  are  held  in  utter 
abhorrence,  and  opinion  is  equally  tenacious  of  fixed 
rents. 

Mr.  Alderman  Mechi  expresses  himself  strongly 
on  this  important  subject.  At  page  57  of  his  most 
valuable  work,  “ How  to  Barm  Profitably,”  the 
worthy  Alderman  says : — “ I am  decidedly  of 
opinion  a long  lease  and  a corn  rent  (regulated  by 
the  rent-charge  for  tithe)  and  a valuation  of  tenants’ 
improvements  to  the  incoming  tenant,  are  indispen- 
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sable  as  a basis  for  leases.  Some  say,  c Oh,  a land- 
lord does  not  like  a variable  rent.’  Well,  but  are 
not  all  classes  of  income  variable  with  circum- 
stances ? Where  is  your  five  per  cent.  Government 
fund  annuitant  ? Why,  nowhere  in  that  character ; 
but  we  find  him  grumbling  or  contented  with  three 
and  a quarter.  Your  shareholder  in  canals,  with 
ten  per  cent,  to-day,  finds  to-morrow  the  railways 
have  reduced  him  to  five.  Where  are  your  holders 
of  road-trust  bonds  ? Their  capital  annihilated  and 
the  traffic  transferred  to  railways.  It  is  the  same 
in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  one  year 
thriving,  another  losing ; and  so  with  the  farmer 
himself,  his  wheat  £20  this  season,  and  £10  the 
next.  Then,  pray,  why  is  the  landlord  to  be  placed 
in  a different  position  from  all  the  world  beside  ? 
Your  landlords  of  houses  find  their  property  im- 
proved by  a church  or  swept  away  by  a railway,  or 
their  dearly-built  old  houses  rendered  tenantless  by 
new  ones,  more  fashionable,  more  commodious,  and 
cheaper,  being  built  when  timber,  iron,  and  labour 
happen  to  have  fallen  forty  per  cent.,  the  manufac- 
turers being  depressed.  There  is  nothing  certain  in 
this  world — all  is  movement  and  change.  Neither 
landlords  nor  tenants  can  escape  the  vicissitudes  of 
circumstances  any  more  than  other  classes  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects.”  Every  landowner  and  farmer 
in  the  country  should  peruse  all  Mr.  Mechi’s 
writings  on  agricultural  subjects,  because  they  are 
thoroughly  practical.  The  worthy  Alderman  has 
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devoted  the  best  portion  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
agricultural  progress ; like  all  earnest  men,  he  has 
occasionally  ridden  his  hobby  rather  hard,  but  he 
has  lived  to  see  very  many  of  his  opinions  accepted 
and  adopted  by  those  who  in  earlier  days  were  wont 
to  ridicule  his  advice ; and  he  may  well  derive  con- 
solation from  the  conviction  that  his  efforts  to 
benefit  his  fellow- creatures  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Many  persons  ask,  What  is  a fair  return  for 
capital  invested  in  fanning  ? As  a general  rule,  10 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  is  considered  a fair 
profit.  However,  there  are  thousands  who  do  not 
realize  even  the  half  of  it.  We  know  that  there  is 
a wide  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  very  important 
subject.  There  are,  in  fact,  so  many  different 
modes  whereby  a conclusion  is  arrived  at.  A says, 
I calculate  the  expected  income  or  produce  of  a 
farm,  and  take  the  probable  amount  of  disburse- 
ment, making  one  of  these  a charge  of  £5  per  cent, 
for  capital  employed,  as  well  as  the  rent  required, 
and  then  see  what  amount  shall  be  left  for  house- 
keeping expenses.  E calculates  the  expected 
income  as  before,  and  making  his  disbursement  to 
include  only  rent,  declares  the  farm  not  worth 
using  unless  there  be  one  rent  left  for  him.  These 
are  tenants'  methods  of  calculating,  and  are  falla- 
cious, inasmuch  as  they  must  ever  give  a capricious 
rate  of  interest  for  capital : the  first  depending  on 
the  domestic  habits  and  associations  of  the  tenant 
as  to  the  amount  necessary  for  his  purpose ; in  the 
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last,  making  tlie  rate  of  interest  to  depend  not  on 
tlie  amount  of  capital  employed,  but  on  the  quality 
of  the  land  employed  upon,  as  every  one  must  see,  it 
would  take  more  capital  to  stock  an  equal  rental  on 
poor  than  on  rich  land. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  interest  made  of  a 
farmer’s  capital  is  not  so  large  as  the  generality  of 
traders,  because  the  risk  is  not  so  great  in  his  having 
to  trade  only  in  a wholesale  commodity  in  a ready 
money  market,  and  he  has  consequently  few  if  any 
drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  bad  debts,  like  other 
traders ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  it  is  a capital  completely  locked  up,  so 
much  so,  that  should  loss  follow  it  will  not  be  a 
small  one,  from  the  time  it  takes  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness of  this  nature.  Eor  this  reason,  he  is  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  of  the  influence  public  opinion  on 
laws  affecting  his  trade  has  upon  his  property ; 
like  other  traders  he  can  see  the  storm  gathering, 
but  unlike  most  others,  he  has  no  means  of  securing 
even  a portion  of  his  property  from  its  effects. 
These  seem  the  most  prominent  risks,  besides  those 
casualties  a farmer  has  frequently  before  his  eyes  in 
losses  of  stock  and  unpropitiousness  of  seasons  not 
to  be  guarded  against,  and  for  which  we  would 
place  a charge  of  three  per  cent.  The  last  question 
is  much  more  difficult,  and  opens  a wide  field  for 
discussion. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  rents  were  paid  in 
ancient  times.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
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century,  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  enacted  a 
law  by  which  “ten  hides  or  plough-lands  ” consti- 
tuting a farm  was  to  pay  the  following  rents  : — Ten 
casks  of  honey,  three  hundred  loaves  of  bread, 
twelve  casks  of  strong  ale,  thirty  casks  of  small  ale, 
two  oxen,  ten  wedders,  ten  geese,  twenty  hens,  ten 
cheeses,  one  cask  of  butter,  five  salmon,  twenty 
loads  of  forage,  and  a hundred  eels.  A hide  of  land 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  60  to  120  acres.  It 
is  also  curious  to  notice  the  large  tracts  of  land 
necessary  to  support  the  households  kept  up  in  the 
baronial  halls  of  olden  times,  and  the  number  of 
manors  possessed  by  the  Norman  nobles  after  the 
Conquest,  as  compared  with  properties  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  elder  Spenser,  in  a petition  to  Par- 
liament, about  the  year  1580,  complaining  of 
outrages  upon  his  property,  states  his  moveable 
effects  to  be  28,000  sheep,  1,000  oxen,  1,000  cows, 
500  cart  horses,  2,000  hogs,  600  bacons,  80  carcases 
of  beef,  and  600  sheep  in  the  larder,  10  tons  of 
cider,  and  arms  for  200  men.  Earl  Moreton  became 
possessed  of  793  manors  ; Hugh  de  Alrinsis  obtained 
the  whole  palatine  of  Chester ; Allan,  Earl  of  Brit- 
tany, 412  manors;  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  493; 
William,  Earl  Warren,  288,  besides  38  towns  or 
hamlets  in  Yorkshire ; and  the  large  county  of 
Norfolk  was  divided  amongst  66  proprietors.  The 
owners  of  these  large  properties  resided  almost 
entirely  upon  them,  except  when  engaged  in  war, 
and  usually  held  the  land  in  their  occupation. 
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We  gather  from  that  able  and  excellent  paper  the 
<c  Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  that  the  acreage  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  year,  as 
shown  hy  two  Government  returns  recently  issued, 
corresponds  very  closely,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered, with  the  estimate  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  census  in  1851.  Eifteen  years  ago 
there  were  29,213,312  acres  “ under  culture  as 
returned  hy  the  farmers.”  Against  this  we  had  in 
1866,  28,704,867  acres;  but  the  Board  of  Trade 
exclude  farms  of  less  than  five  acres  each ; and  in 
England  and  Wales  alone  at  the  earlier  period  named 
we  find  73656  holdings  falling  under  that  category 
with  an  aggregate  superficies  of  19,140  acres,  or  an 
average  of  2-J  per  farm.  We  cannot  say  how  many 
farms  in  Scotland  were  in  1851  counted  under  five 
acres  each,  hut  we  know  that  “ in  Scotland,”  follow- 
ing the  report  of  the  commissioners,  “ there  is  at 
once  a great  excess  of  small  and  of  large  holdings.” 
Another  possible  course  of  divergence  is  revealed  in 
the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  last  year  expressly  left 
out  of  account  “ hill  pastures,”  and  there  is  nought 
to  show  that  the  same  omission  was  made  in  1851. 
Apropos  of  small  farms,  we  note  in  the  occupation 
census  of  the  last-named  year  that  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  not  less  than  91,698  farmers 
who  employed  no  labourers,  i.e.,  worked  their  lands, 
it  is  to  he  presumed,  with  their  own  unaided  labour. 
What  was  the  average  extent  of  land  tilled  or 
tended  hy  those  single-handed  husbandmen  is  not 
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shown.  In  England  and  Wales  the  farms  in  1851 
returned  a collective  area  of  24,905,758  cultivated 
acres ; in  I860  the  acreage  “ under  all  kinds  of 
crops,  hare,  fallow,  and  grass,”  was  24,546,507.  In 
Scotland  the  corresponding  and  respective  quan- 
tities were  4,188,578  and  4,158,360  acres.  Thus 
England  and  Wales  apparently  differ  with  regard 
to  agricultural  surface  by  359,000  acres,  and  Scot- 
land by  30,000  acres;  or,  assuming  that  the  returns 
made  at  the  two  periods  are  “ upon  all  fours” — 
which  they  certainly  are  not — England  and  Wales 
has  lost  1.4  per  cent,  and  Scotland  0.7  per  cent,  of 
their  food-producing  space. 

A comparison  of  the  corn-producing  areas  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  acreage  dedicated 
to  similar  purposes  in  a few  of  the  larger  and  several 
of  the  smaller  continental  states,  will  prove  very 
interesting. 

Taking  the  facts  as  presented  in  the  tables,  and 
computing  on  the  basis  of  population,  the  relative 
capacities  for  the  growdh  of  grain  of  the  countries 
in  question,  we  arrive  at  the  following  results.  The 
states  are  ranked  according  to  the  proportionate 
extent  of  surface  in  each  that  is  under  corn  crops, 
i.e.,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  peas,  mixed 
grain,  buckwheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
order  of  precedence  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of 
corn-cropped  acres  to  every  100  of  the  population 
in  the  respective  countries.  Eor  conciseness  of 
expression  the  figures  placed  immediately  after  the 
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name  of  each  country  represent  the  total  acreage 
under  culture  of  every  description,  including  per- 
manent pasture  and  fallow  ground  : and  the  second 
column  of  figures  the  proportion  of  corn  crops  to 
the  given  standard  of  100  inhabitants  : — 


Denmark  (proper) .... 

Total  Acres  of  corn. 

Acreage.  to  100  souls. 

5,446,000  141.3 

Italy  (including  Yenetia)  . 

43,525,000 

110.8 

Erance 

97,506,000 

104.1 

Bavaria 

11,138,000 

95.7 

Austria  (excluding  Galicia) 
— Cracow  — Bukowina, 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  military 
frontier 

58,408,000 

77.4 

Sweden 

10,998,000 

72.4 

Wurtemberg 

3,010,000 

70.7 

Switzerland 

4,963,000 

56.6 

Belgium 

4,521,000 

52.0 

Great  Britain 

28,705,000 

40.1 

Ireland 

15,550,000 

37.4 

Holland 

5,024,000 

36.3 

The  Irish  cultivated  acreage  is  inclusive  of  hill 
pastures.  These,  however,  are  excluded  from  the 
returns  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  unfairly 
depresses  the  ratio  assigned  to  Ireland  in  com- 
parison with  the  figures  for  Great  Britain.  That 
the  comparison  may  be  equitably  adjusted  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  her  continental  neigh- 
bours, vineyards  and  olive  grounds  are  excluded. 
Grain  of  an  inferior  kind  is  largely  grown  on  the 
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Continent  that  is  only  produced  in  this  country 
in  small  quantities,  like  rye,  or  which  the  British 
farmer  does  not  cultivate  at  all,  like  buckwheat. 
In  Bavaria  more  than  a fourth  of  the  land  under 
corn  is  covered  with  rye — 1,461,000  acres  out  of 
4,601,000 ; the  whole  quantity  grown  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  hut  68,000  acres.  Measured  upon 
the  aggregate  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  Prance,  as  we 
see  above,  holds  nearly  a triple  trio  to  Great  Britain, 
hut,  computing  the  proportions  upon  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  alone  for  both  kingdoms,  the  ratio  for  the 
former  country  is  76.9  and  for  the  latter  36.2  acres 
per  100  souls.  Half  the  land  in  Austria  under  corn 
(13,000,000  acres)  yields  an  inferior  grain  that  finds 
no  place  in  the  English  returns. 

Some  curious  facts  are  noticeable  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  “bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable 
land”  in  the  different  countries,  Eor  example,  the 
quantity  under  this  head  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
stated  to  he  1,004,000  acres,  or  1 in  every  44  acres 
under  culture  of  every  description.  In  Denmark 
it  is  1 in  13  nearly.  In  Bavaria,  where  the  tables 
give  1,172,000  acres  as  fallow,  it  is  1 in  10 ; and  in 
Erance,  to  which  is  ascribed  the  enormous  un- 
cropped arable  surface  of  14,091,000  acres,  it  is  1 in 
every  7 acres ; otherwise  expressed,  1 acre  of  fallow 
to  6 acres  under  crops  of  one  description  or  the 
other.  The  statistics  exhibit  these  figures  as  the 
exponents  of  quantities  exactly  comparable,  hut  are 
they  really  so  ? They  are  all  presented  in  the  same 
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category — neither  qualification  nor  explanation  is 
appended.  If  the  apparent  is  the  actual  truth,  then 
the  French  cultivator  in  the  practice  of  his  art 
leaves  six  acres  lying  idle,  while  our  own  farmers 
manage  their  rotations  with  one.  Allowing  for 
permanent  pastures  in  one  of  the  factors  of  our 
estimate  may  reduce,  but  will  not  destroy,  these 
divergencies;  we  have  one-half  of  our  cultivated 
space,  and  France  but  one- third  of  hers,  dedicated 
to  that  branch  of  husbandry. 

Of  green  crops  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  the 
favoured  field.  Here  we  count  5,055,000  acres 
under  culture,  while  France,  with  nearly  twice  the 
extent  of  territory  to  that  which  lies  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  4,318,000 
acres  allotted  for  similar  productions.  Bavaria  pos- 
sesses 1,018,000  acres  of  green  crops,  and  Bel- 
gium 709,000,  both  quantities  comparatively  great. 
Austria  has  1,809,000  acres,  a quantity  relatively 
small,  one-eightieth  of  her  whole  domain ; the  Bel- 
gian ratio  being  one-tenth. 

The  growth  of  property  and  profit  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1815-1865  is  very  interesting  and 
remarkable.  A parliamentary  return  has  been 
issued,  which  shows  for  a series  of  years  the  land 
rental — that  is  the  valuation  on  which  farmers’ 
profits  are  assessed — for  each  county  of  Great 
Britain  separately.  By  means  of  this  document 
the  amount  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  rent  during 
the  ten  years  terminated  with  1865  can  be  com- 
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COMPARATIVE  STATE  OE  RENTAL  IN  SCOTLAND  AT  THREE  PERIODS 

1791,  1841,  AND  1866-7. 


Counties. 

Area. 

1791. 

1841. 

1866-7. 

Remarks  on  Valuation  of  1866-7. 

Aberdeen 

Acres. 

1,260,625 

£ 

132,692 

£ 

400,630 

£ 

652,889 

Exclusive  of  railways. 

Argyle 

2,083,126 

106,567 

227,493 

357,432 

891,942 

[railways. 

Ayr  

650,156 

159,672 

417,900 

Valuation  for  1865-6,  including 

Banff  

439,219 

42,768 

99,000 

184,021 

[railway. 

Berwick  

309,375 

105,864 

220,986 

330,238 

Valuation  for  1865-6,  exclusive  of 

Bute  

109,375 

10,000 

23,000 

42,133 

Exclusive  of  the  burgh  of  Rothe- 

Caithness  

455,708 

19,431 

35,000 

103,841 

say. 

Clackmannan 

29,744 

13,751 

33,900 

43,217 

78,242 

Exclusive  of  railways. 

Dumbarton 

189,844 

110,017 

266,685 

Valuation  for  1865-6. 

Dumfries 

722,813 

117,62  L 
93,622 

272,217 

246,358 

389,561 

Exclusive  of  railways. 

Edinburghshire 

254,300 

428,422 

Exclusive  of  Edinburgh  and 

Edinburgh  and  Leith 

130,000 

700,000 

1,196,715 

[Leith  and  railways. 
Valuation  of  1865-6  for  Edin- 

Elgin   

340,000 

38,258 

88,174 

177,764 

burgh,  of  1866-7  for  Leith. 

Fife  

322,031 

162,606 

403,709 

611,353 

Exclusive  of  railways. 

Forfar  

568.750 

117,721 

84,430 

279,973 

473,809 

do. 

Haddington 

185,937 

214.778 

268,738 

do. 

Inverness 

2,723,501 

42,177 

152,078 

237,348 

Valuation  for  1864-5. 

Kincardine 

252,250 

37,636 

120,000 

195,993 

Exclusive  of  railways. 

Kinross  

49,531 

12,747 

43,792 

54,547 

289,779 

do.  [railways. 

Kirkcudbright  

610,734 

101,515 

210,000 

Exclusive  of  royal  burghs  and 

Lanarkshire  

631,719 

119,282 

539,307 

1,264,273 

Inclusive  of  railways,  1865-6. 

Glasgow  

? 100,00 

609,212 

1,808,430 

do. 

Linlithgow 

64,375 

42,566 

100,000 

178,291 

Exclusive  of  railways  and  canals. 

Naim  

137  500 

10,209 

23,145 

29,350 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

988,873 

26,330 

52,000 

78,193 

Valuation  for  1865-6,  exclusive 

Peebles 

226,488 

27,912 

75,495 

103,517 

[of  Kirkwall, 
do.  exclusive  of 

Perthshire  

1,814,063 

231,126 

624,274 

760,440 

[railways. 

Exclusive  of  railways. 

Renfrew  

150,000 

62  881 

151,791 

365,358 

do. 

Ross  and  Cromarty  . . 

2,016,375 

460,938 

47,968 

126,137 

210,991 

Roxburgh  

103,416 

266,314 

365,491 

Valuation  for  1865-6,  exclusive  of 

Selkirk 

170,313 

17,323 

46,000 

81,304 

[railways. 

Exclusive  of  railways. 

Stirling 

298,578 

79,208 

250,350 

314,632 

Valuation  for  1865-6,  exclusive 

Sutherland 

1,207,188 

9,345 

38,774 

58,660 

[of  railways  and  canals 

Wigtown 

326,736 

46,644 

135,810 

183,962 

puted.  A longer  interval  for  comparison  might 
have  been  taken  from  the  paper,  hut  the  term 
chosen  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  landed 
interest  has  participated  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  property-tax  returns  the 
gross  assessment  under  Schudule  B and  the  gross 
assessment  under  that  part  of  Schedule  A which 
represents  “ lands”  only  are  the  same  ; the  one  may 
he  used  for  the  other.  The  gross  land  rental  of 
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England  and  Wales  in  1854-5  was  £41,068,000,  and 
in  1864-5  it  liad  risen  to  £46,404,000,  or  by  an 
increase  in  the  latter  over  the  former  year  of 
£5,336,000,  that  is,  13  per  cent.  If  the  same 
extent  of  surface  were  under  culture  at  both  periods 
it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  farm  rents  had  risen 
13  percent.,  but  there  are  no  statistics  to  show  this. 
Probably  the  breadth  of  land  farmed  in  1865  varies 
more  or  less  from  the  quantity  cultivated  ten  years 
earlier ; if  more , the  rise  in  rent — the  letting  price 
per  acre — would  be  less  than  13  per  cent. ; if  less , 
the  rise  would  be  greater  than  13  per  cent.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  progress  which  the  English  coun- 
ties have  made  will  show  that  it  has  been  very 
general;  three  or  four  counties  fall  considerably 
below  the  average  rate  of  increase,  but  one  only — 
Middlesex — experienced  a decrease,  an  exception 
which  need  not  surprise  us.  The  novelty  and  im- 
portance of  the  information  will  be  our  justification 
for  entering  into  so  much  tabular  detail. 


Amount  of  'Farmers'  Bent  assessed  under  Schedule 
B of  the  .Property  Tax  in  1855  and  1865  compared 
for  each  County  in  Fngland. 


Counties. 

Assessment  under  Schedule  B. 

; Increase. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1855. 

1865. 

South  Eastern : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Surrey  

471,714 

560,486 

88,872 

18.8 

Kent  

1,413,983 

1,633,255 

219,272 

15.5 

Sussex  

884,123 

1,002,277 

118,154 

13.4 

Hants  

892,520 

1,028,120 

135,600 

15.2 

Berks  

582,885 

667,244 

84,359 

14.4 
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Counties. 

Assessment  under  Schedule  B. 

Increase. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

1855. 

1865. 

South  Midland : — 

Middlesex ... 

406,135 

388,574* 

17,561* 

4.3* 

Herts 

518,022 

596,131 

78,109 

15.1 

Bucks  

635,732 

720,200 

84,468 

13.3 

Oxon 

632,393 

719,788 

87,395 

13.8 

Northampton... 

973,124 

1,123,304 

354,537 

150,180 

60,071 

15.4 

Hunts  ...  

294,466 

20.4 

Beds  

384,433 

442,141 

57,708 

15.0 

Cambridge  

835,875 

978,998 

143,123 

17.1 

Eastern : — 

Essex 

1,289,678 

1,597,135 

307,457 

23.8 

Suffolk  

1,224,895 

1,747,013 

1,371,335 

146,440 

11.9 

Norfolk 

1,939,626 

192,613 

11.0 

South  Western : — 

Wilts 

1,053,030 

694,892 

1,161,656 

774,047 

108,626 

10.3 

Dorset  

79,155 

11.4 

Devon  

1,544,844 

727,354 

1,780,976 

774,652 

236,132 

47,298 

15.3 

Cornwall  

6.5 

Somerset  

1,672,498 

1,852,522 

180,024 

10.8 

West  Midland : — 

Gloucester 

1,137,952 

1,290,056 

152,104 

13.4 

Hereford  

648,908 

750,812 

101,904 

15.7 

Salop 

1,028,944 

1,142,361 

114,417 

11.1 

Stafford 

1,048,637 

746,534 

1,165,802 

117,165 

107,860 

11.2 

Worcester 

854,394 

14.4 

Warwick  

880,901 

986,151 

105,250 

11.9 

North  Midland : — 

Leicester  

896,418 

998,650 

102,232 

11.4 

Rutland 

133,040 

158,375 

25,335 

19.0 

Lincoln 

• 2,482,967 

2,820,542 

874,411 

337,575 

13.6 

Notts 

744,474 

129,937 

17.5 

Derby  

805,310 

903,160 

98,850 

12.3 

North  Western  and 
Yorkshire: — 

Chester 

997,591 

1,112,561 

1,713,828 

114,970 

11.5 

Lancaster  

1,616,161 

97,667 

6.0 

York  

3,946,191 

4,431,864 

485,673 

12.3 

Northern : — 

Durham 

584,118 

631,632 

47,514 

8.1 

N orthumberland 

844,947 

977,244 

132,297 

15.7 

Cumberland 

645,481 

716,476 

70,995 

11.0 

Westmoreland  ... 

254,623 

303,240 

48,617 

19.1 

Welsh : — 

Monmouth  ...... 

307,865 

334,379 

26,514 

8.6 

South  Wales 

1,259,079 

1,490,031 

230,952 

8.3 

North  Wales 

1,178,198 

1,310,880 

132,682 

1.3 

Decrease. 
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A few  words  in  exposition  may  be  conveniently 
given  to  each  division. 

South  Eastern  Counties. — All  enjoyed  a rate  of 
increase  above  the  average ; Surrey  and  Kent,  the 
two  metropolitan  counties  of  the  division,  were 
more  prosperous  than  the  others,  especially  the 
former.  The  range  of  increase  in  the  five  counties 
was  from  13*1  per  cent.  (Sussex)  to  18*8  per  cent. 
(Surrey).  We  add  here,  that  Sussex,  Hants,  and 
Berks  suffered  a decrease  in  1861,  compared  with 
1851,  in  the  number  of  adults  occupied  in  agricul- 
ture, a decline  which  other  counties  named  below 
likewise  underwent. 

South  Midland  Counties. — Middlesex  decreased 
£17,561,000.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  metro- 
polis north  of  the  Thames,  and  the  construction  of 
new  lines  of  railway  which  now  intersect  the  county 
in  all  directions,  could  only  have  been  effected  by 
large  sacrifices  of  arable  and  pasture  land  to  those 
enterprises.  Bather  poorer  in  agriculture,  Middle- 
sex has  gained  in  other  directions  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  this  loss.  The  remaining  seven  counties 
were  each  above  the  average  increase.  The  lowest 
was  Bucks,  13*3  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  Hunting- 
don, 20*4  per  cent.  Herts  and  Bucks  decreased  in 
respect  of  their  agricultural  population. 

Eastern  Counties. — The  larger  measure  of  pros- 
perity which  Essex  obtained  is  remarkable ; it  was 
proportionately  twice  that  which  either  Suffolk  or 

N 
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Norfolk  enjoyed.  Of  the  four  Metropolitan  coun- 
ties Essex  made  the  greatest  progress.  The  rate  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  was  under  the  mean  of  the 
kingdom;  the  agricultural  population  fell  off  in 
both  counties ; the  adults  in  Suffolk  between  6 and 
7 per  cent. 

South-  Western  Counties. — With  the  exception  of 
Devon  the  progress  in  this  division  appears  to  have 
been  less  vigorous  than  in  any  other.  The  increase 
varies  from  6.5  per  cent,  in  Cornwall  to  15.3  per 
cent,  in  Devon.  The  Cornish  rate  of  increase  was 
lower  than  any  other  in  England  or  Wales,  except 
that  for  Lancashire.  The  agricultural  labourers  of 
this  division  are  the  worst  paid  in  the  kingdom. 
The  census  of  1861  revealed  a marked  decline  in 
their  numbers;  the  adult  population  occupied  in 
agriculture  decreased  in  ,all  the  counties,  but  most 
in  Devon,  where  it  amounted  to  9475  persons,  or 
13.3  per  cent. ; in  Cornwall  to  3917,  or  10.5  per 
eent. 

West  Midland  Counties. — Half  the  counties  in 
this  division  are  a little  above  the  average,  and  half 
about  as  much  below.  The  lowest  increase  was  in 
Salop,  11.1  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  in  Hereford, 
15.7  per  cent. 

North  Midland  Counties. — Leicester  and  Derby 
were  under  the  average,  but  not  much ; the  other 
counties  were  more  decidedly  above  it.  The  rate 
ranged  from  11.4  per  cent,  in  Leicester  to  19.0  per 
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cent,  in  Rutland.  In  Lincolnshire,  which  is 
one  of  our  largest  agricultural  counties,  the  in- 
crease was  £337,575,  or  13.6  per  cent,  in  the  ten 
years. 

North  Western  Counties  and  Yorkshire. — These 
counties  contain  the  principal  seats  of  English 
manufacturing  industry ; though  the  rate  of  deve- 
lopment in  agricultural  wealth  he  in  this  division 
less  than  the  average,  it  is  nevertheless  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  district  very  satisfactory. 
Similar  causes  to  those  which  in  Middlesex  pro- 
duced a decrease  have  in  Lancashire  only  effected  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase ; the  land  rental 
of  that  county  was  in  1865  6 per  cent,  more  than 
in  1855,  or  in  amount  £97,667.  The  largest  abso- 
lute increase  obtained  in  the  three  Ridings,  where 
it  amounted  to  £485,673  ; in  ratio  12.3  per  cent., 
or  slightly  under  the  average  of  the  kingdom. 

Northern  Counties. — The  range  is  wide  here,  for 
we  have  a low  county  and  one  rather  high,  from  8.1 
per  cent,  in  Durham  to  19.1  per  cent,  in  Westmore- 
land. Large  mining,  like  large  manufacturing 
operations,  seem  naturally  to  retard  the  agricultural 
development  of  a district ; hence  we  find  Durham 
to  he  greatly  below  the  mean  advance  of  the  ten 
years.  The  per  centages  placed  against  Northum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  show,  however,  that 
some  of  the  northern  counties  have  had  more  than 
a full  share  of  agrarian  prosperity. 
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Monmouth  and  Wales . — Monmoath  is  a mining 
and  iron-manufacturing  county;  the  rate  of  agri- 
cultural increase  was  low,  i.e .,  8.6  per  cent.  South 
Wales  developed  her  rental  twice  as  fast ; the 
increase  was  £230,952,  or  18.3  per  cent.  The 
northern  section  of  the  principality  was  exactly  7 
per  cent,  below  the  southern  rate.  The  adults 
occupied  in  agriculture  decreased  4530,  or  5.6  per 
cent.,  in  South  Wales;  and  7666,  or  11.0  per  cent., 
in  North  Wales. 

Those  counties  which  fall  markedly  under  the 
average  of  increase  are  either  Metropolitan,  manu- 
facturing, or  mining;  if  we  eliminate  them  from 
the  table,  the  equable  manner  in  which  the  re- 
mainder shared  in  the  general  good  fortune  which 
the  figures  reveal  is  unmistakable.  In  face  of  these 
statistics  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  decline  of  the 
agricultural  population  in  several  counties  that  the 
last  census  brought  to  light  has  hitherto  had  any 
depreciatory  effect  upon  landed  property. 

The  gross  land  rental  of  Scotland  in  1854-5  was 
£5,745,000,  and  ten  years  subsequently  £6,830,000, 
being  an  increase  of  £1,085,000,  or  18.9  per  cent. 
This  exceeds  the  English  rate  for  the  same  interval 
by  5.9  per  cent. 

To  save  space  the  next  table  has  been  restricted 
to  twelve  of  the  principal  agricultural  counties  of 
Scotland — seven  in  the  southern  and  twelve  in  the 
northern  division  of  that  country  : — 
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Amount  of  Farmers'  Rent  assessed  under  Schedule 
B of  the  Rroperty  Tax  in  1855  and  1865,  com- 
pared for  the  under-named  Counties  of  Scotland. 


Counties. 

Assessment  under  Schedule  B. 

Increase. 

Increase 

1855. 

1865. 

per  Cent. 

Southern : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dumfries  

281,949 

342,187 

60,238 

21.4 

Ayr  

420,690 

320,809 

511,704 

91,014 

21.6 

Lanark  

386,010 

65,201 

35,409 

20.3 

Edinburgh  

240,764 

276,173 

14.7 

Roxburgh 

244,013 

284,053 

40,010 

16.4 

Haddington  

213,737 

224,713 

10,976 

5.1 

Eife  

Northern : — 

408,108 

455,281 

47,173 

11.6 

Perth 

529,216 

618,763 

89,547 

16.9 

Forfar  

295,664 

401,351 

105,687 

35.8 

Aberdeen  

474,233 

570,020 

95,787 

20.2 

Argyle  

232,937 

279,030 

46,093 

19.8 

Inverness  

183,664 

191,881 

8,217 

4.5 

Seven  Southern  Counties. — Pour  are  much  below 
the  Scotch  average,  and  three  above  it.  Lanark, 
which  is  the  great  manufacturing  county  of  Scot- 
land, is  one  of  those  in  this  group  that  seems  to 
have  made  the  most  advance  in  agricultural  wealth, 
namely,  20.3  per  cent. ; whilst  the  progress  of  Had- 
dington has  been  remarkably  small,  only  5.1  per 
cent. 

Five  Northern  Counties. — The  diversity  of  for- 
tune appears  to  have  been  greater  in  this  section 
than  the  former;  the  increments  rising  from  4.5 
per  cent,  in  Inverness  to  35.8  per  cent,  in  Porfar. 
The  contrast  which  the  two  Highland  counties 
present  is  noteworthy.  Argyle  has  increased  its 
rental  by  £46,093,  or  19.8  per  cent.,  while  the  in- 
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crease  was  only  £8217  in  Inverness,  or  4.5  per 
cent. ; measured  proportionately,  less  than  a fourth 
of  the  Argyle  rate.  The  Forfar  rate,  35.8  per 
cent.,  is  nearly  twice  the  average  ratio  for  Scotland, 
and  far  in  excess  of  any  per  centage  recorded  in 
this  or  the  previous  table. 

"Whilst  it  is  right  that  the  Land  Agent  should 
treat  the  letting  of  a farm  as  an  ordinary  matter  of 
business,  looking  to  the  proprietor’s  interests,  he 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  to  let  a farm  at 
too  high  a rent  is  not  only  ruin  to  the  tenant,  but 
ultimate  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  land 
becomes  deteriorated,  and  for  many  after  years, 
instead  of  forty  shillings  an  acre,  he  must  be  con- 
tent with  twenty. 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  of  the  following  decision 
in  a valuation  under  the  Assessment  Act : — An 
appeal  against  a rate  made  by  the  overseers  of  the 
parish  of  Brinkworth,  Wiltshire,  in  accordance  with 
the  valuation  list  made  by  the  assessment  committee 
of  the  union,  was  heard  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench.  It  appeared  that  the  farms  in  that  parish 
had  been  rated  upon  their  actual  rentals.  The  farm 
of  the  appellant  (146  acres)  was  thus  assessed  on  a 
gross  rental  of  £300,  while  a neighbour’s  farm  of 
the  same  quality  of  land  (244  acres)  was  assessed 
on  a rental  of  only  £400  a year ; and  so,  on  the 
same  principle,  several  other  farmers,  occupiers  in  the 
same  parish,  were  rated  less  than  the  appellant,  who 
contended  that  the  lands  should  have  been  rated  on 
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their  net  annual  value,  not  on  the  actual  rentals 
paid.  This  plea  was  allowed  by  the  Court,  who 
decided  that  the  right  test  of  annual  value  is  not  the 
actual  rental,  hut  such  rent  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  paid.  The  judgment  accordingly 
was  for  the  appellant. 

The  Land  Agent  who  wishes  to  attain  success  in 
his  vocation  should  endeavour  to  order  and  arrange 
his  duties  so  as  that  everything  should  he  done  at 
its  proper  time,  and  that  one  engagement  or  opera- 
tion should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
another.  It  is  hut  a doubtful  sign,  of  his  capability 
to  find  him  waiting  till  present  work  and  engage- 
ments have  been  completed,  before  thinking  of  what 
is  to  be  done  next. 

In  England,  although  the  work  of  enclosing  is 
almost  complete,  there  are  still  many  estates  on 
which  in  no  other  way  could  so  great  improvements 
be  made  at  a moderate  outlay  of  money,  time,  and 
thought,  as  by  a judicious  readjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferent holdings.  It  is  a work,  however,  that  will 
try  the  temper,  discretion,  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Agent.  If  he  work  by  the  map  only,  or  if 
he  be  too  impatient  and  dictatorial  to  listen  to  sug- 
gestions, or  too  ignorant  of  practical  details  to  ap- 
preciate the  tenants’  explanations ; or,  again,  if  he 
be  not  firm  enough  to  carry  through  a well-investi- 
gated measure  in  the  face  of  some  opposition — he 
had  better  remain  quiet,  and  draw  his  salary.  If  he 
does  his  work  well,  his  best  reward  will  be,  when 
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the  sturdy,  honest,  illiterate  man,  who  put  up  his 
hack  most  resolutely  against  these  changes,  admits 
in  a few  years  handsomely  and  publicly  the  great 
good  which  they  have  done. 

Great  estates  do  not  necessarily  give  rise  to  great 
farms.  In  ancient  Europe,  the  seignorial  domains, 
and  the  lands  of  the  clergy,  were  of  immense 
extent ; and  yet  they  were  let  out  to  poor  tenants 
occupying  small  holdings.  The  same  contrasts  exist 
in  our  own  times.  If  England  contains  large  farms, 
Ireland  presents  almost  everywhere  cottages  with 
scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  land  at- 
tached to  them.  It  is  the  same  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
where  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  estates 
generally  exhibit  a multitude  of  small  tenants.  In 
certain  parts  of  Germany,  too,  we  find  indivisible 
entailed  baronies,  often  comprehending  fifty  to  sixty 
small  farms,  let  to  as  many  peasant  families. 
Moreover,  if  we  look  to  Erance,  we  see  a still 
further  proof  of  there  being  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  size  of  estates  and  that  of  farms. 

Land  Agents  generally  pay  too  little  attention  to 
the  laying-out  of  farms.  The  proper  disposition  of 
the  different  fields  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  fen- 
cing, for  convenience  of  access,  and  for  a full  com- 
mand of  pasture  and  protection  of  crops  at  all 
times,  has  been  very  much  neglected.  Many  sup- 
pose that  this  business  is  easily  and  quickly  disposed 
of.  That  a few  minutes,  or  hours  at  most,  will 
enable  a man  to  plan  a proper  arrangement  of  his 
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fields.  This  is,  however,  a great  error.  Even  when 
a farm  is  of  the  simplest  form  many  things  are  to 
he  borne  in  mind  in  laying  it  out.  In  the  first 
place,  we  all  know  that  fencing  even  a moderate- 
sized farm  is  a costly  matter  : it  is  of  course  most 
desirable  to  do  it  well,  and  with  as  little  material 
as  possible.  A certain  length  of  fence  will  enclose 
more  land  in  the  form  of  a square  than  in  any 
other  shape : hence,  fields  should  approach  this 
form  as  nearly  as  possible.  Again,  the  disposition 
of  roads,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  length  of  fen- 
cing and  occupy  the  least  quantity  of  land,  is  a 
matter  of  much  consequence.  There  are,  more- 
over, other  important  considerations.  Eor  instance, 
it  is  always  desirable  that  land  of  a similar  quality 
be  in  the  same  enclosure.  Some  may  be  naturally 
too  wet  for  anything  but  meadow ; some  may  be 
very  light;  some  may  be  naturally  sterile,  and 
require  unusual  manuring  with  green  crops.  All 
these  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  included  each 
in  its  own  separate  boundary ; because  all  require 
different  management,  in  a greater  or  less  degree. 
The  situation  of  surface  drains,  forming  the  bound- 
aries of  fields,  may  influence  their  shapes ; facilities 
for  irrigation  may  have  an  essential  bearing ; and 
convenience  for  watering  cattle  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Moreover,  every  field  on  an  estate  should 
be  entered  by  a good  self-shutting  and  self- fastening 
gate  : a proper  inclination  in  hanging  will  secure 
the  former  requisite,  and  a good  latch  the  latter. 
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Each  field,  too,  should  he  numbered,  and  the  num- 
ber painted  on  the  gate-post. 

An  intelligent  farmer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
all  farms,  more  especially  those  on  a light  soil,  are 
best  divided  into  oblong  fields,  because,  when  occu- 
pied either  for  grazing  or  breeding,  oblong  fields 
are  so  easily  and  simply  subdivided,  and  water  can 
almost  in  every  case  be  got  by  making  proper  ponds 
at  the  junction  of  three  or  four  fields,  the  gutters 
or  ditches  of  which  wili  convey  water  to  the  ponds. 
This  is  a great  advantage  in  turnip  crops,  as  it  is 
easier  to  cut  off  or  divide  them  with  hurdles,  flakes, 
or  nets,  &c.,  and  the  sheep  can  be  fed  off  with  the 
greater  convenience ; always  taking  care  to  set  off 
a certain  proportion  of  drills  for  the  feeding  cattle 
in  the  sheds  or  folds,  &c.,  or  for  sheep  upon  the 
adjoining  stubbles  or  pastures,  in  proportion  to  the 
state  of  the  ground,  rich  land  having  the  greater 
proportion  taken  away.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to 
the  oblong  shape  that  the  ridges  may  be  too  long, 
as  that  can  be  easily  obviated  by  cross  head-lands 
or  head-ridges,  which  can  be  made  in  any  soil  at 
any  place,  according  to  the  length  of  ridge  most 
agreeable  to  the  taste  or  opinion  of  the  proprietor 
or  occupier.  Even  where  the  land  has  a wet, 
damp,  or  retentive  subsoil,  an  oblong  form  may  be 
advisable,  for  the  head-ridges  can  be  furnished  with 
gutters  or  gripes  in  the  places  most  suitable  for 
taking  off  the  water.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
attend  to  uniformity  of  soil,  and  many  farmers  have 
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to  lament  that  their  enclosures  are  laid  out  more 
with  a view  to  beauty  than  utility,  and  that  regu- 
larity and  uniformity  of  appearance  have  been 
chiefly  kept  in  view,  whilst  little  regard  has  been 
paid  to  a point  infinitely  more  essential,  that  of 
having  each  field  of  the  same  sort  of  soil ; hence, 
the  most  heterogeneous  are  often  unfortunately 
mingled  in  the  same  field.  One  farmer  complains 
that  this  principle  has  been  so  little  attended  to  on 
his  farm  that  he  has  ridges,  one  half  consisting  of 
a strong  wet  clay  and  the  other  half  of  a sandy  soil 
fit  for  turnips.  Another  farmer  proposes  to  obviate 
this  objection  by  altering  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
He  observes  that  there  are  fields  partly  consisting 
of  strong  soils  and  partly  of  light,  where  probably 
there  are  not  above  an  acre  or  two  of  the  latter  for 
ten  or  twenty  of  the  former,  and  where  almost 
every  year  the  culmiferous  crops  fail  on  the  light 
soils  from  drought.  He  therefore  suggests  that  at 
any  slack  time,  whether  in  winter  or  summer,  when 
the  field  is  under  fallow,  it  would  be  proper  to 
employ  two  carts  and  horses,  with  four  fillers,  and 
to  cover  the  acre  or  two  of  light  soil,  with  the 
strong  soil  contiguous.  Draining,  perhaps,  would 
in  the  first  place  be  necessary ; but  the  soil  in  the 
field  would  ever  after  be  uniform.  In  fields  where 
light  soils  predominate,  the  same  plan  reversed 
might  be  adopted.  The  principal  objections  to 
this  plan  are,  1 — the  expense;  and  2 — that  the 
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subsoil  remains  the  same  ; but  the  idea  is  certainly 
excellent  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

The  sizes  of  the  enclosures  into  which  arable 
farms  should  be  divided  must  of  course  depend  on 
circumstances.  The  main  guide  in  this  respect  is 
usually  the  rotation  of  crops.  A 400-acre  farm, 
managed  on  the  six-course  shift,  will  have  six  divi- 
sions, each  663  acres  in  extent,  under  either  a dis- 
tinct species  of  crop,  or  under  the  same  species 
differently  managed.  Three  fields,  each  containing 
221  acres,  make  up  the  extent  of  every  division,  or 
in  later  districts  four  fields  may  be  better  than 
three.  In  the  one  case,  a farm  of  the  size  just 
stated  would  have  eighteen  enclosures,  while  in  the 
other  it  would  have  twenty-four.  Tor  a farm  of  200 
acres  these  enclosures  would  be  much  too  large, 
especially  if  the  land  were  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
root  and  cereal  crops.  Yet  the  fields  should  not 
diminish  in  extent  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
the  farm.  A holding  containing,  say,  eighty  acres, 
ought  to  have  much  smaller  enclosures  than  one 
more  than  twice  its  extent,  but  they  should  be 
larger  than  half  the  sizes  most  suitable  for  the 
latter.  Tor  farms  of  about  100  acres,  the  enclosures 
should  range  from  eight  to  ten  acres,  but  they  should 
not  be  less  save  in  exceptional  cases.  One  of  the 
chief  barriers  in  the  way  of  English  agriculture  is 
the  great  number  of  small  fields  into  which  farms 
are  too  commonly  divided. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  eminent  prac- 
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tical  agriculturist,  that  too  much  can  hardly  he  paid 
for  a good  soil,  and  that  even  a low  rent  will  not 
make  a had  farm  profitable.  The  labour  of  culti- 
vating a rich  soil  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
cultivating  a poor  one,  while  the  latter  requires  more 
manure,  and  consequently  is  more  expensive  than 
the  former,  and  the  returns  hear  no  proportion  in 
value.  It  is  a wise  maxim  in  husbandry,  that  the 
soil,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  should,  like  the 
cattle  by  which  it  is  cultivated,  he  kept  in  good 
condition,  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  in  proportion  as  the  climate  is 
improved  by  sheltering  plantations  and  drainage, 
the  altitude  at  which  grain  crops  may  be  grown 
becomes  the  greater.  In  general,  it  is  better  to 
devote  high  grounds  to  sheep  pasturage  than  to 
tillage ; and  this  consideration  will  furnish  a guide 
in  the  selection  and  rent  of  land.  In  making  a 
choice  of  land  for  tillage,  let  it  be  a rule  to  prefer  a 
gently  sloping  surface  or  level,  to  a hilly  and  irre- 
gular surface.  The  labour  of  working  land  of 
irregular  surface  is  very  great,  independent  of  other 
disadvantages ; and  such  land  should  be  at  a pro- 
portionably  low  rental.  If  possible,  select  land  that 
lies  with  an  easy  slope  to  the  south  ; though,  where 
well  sheltered,  the  inclination  in  other  directions  is 
of  little  consequence.  If  it  requires  drainage,  or  is 
exposed  to  heavy  rains,  the  farmer  should  observe 
its  degree  of  inclination,  and,  if  there  be  no  lower 
point  to  which  the  water  may  be  conveniently 
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drawn,  he  should  avoid  the  risk  of  taking  the  land, 
for  this  defect  in  its  character  will  prove  a frequent 
source  of  trouble  and  loss.  In  the  case  of  dry  cal- 
careous soils,  and  in  moderately  rainy  districts,  the 
inclination  of  the  surface  and  means  of  drainage  are 
immaterial.  Land  on  the  banks  of  a running 
stream  is  likely  to  be  more  salubrious  for  crops  than 
that  which  is  near  sluggish  brooks  or  dull  sedgy 
lakes.  Erom  dull  inert  waters  there  arise,  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  heavy  pernicious 
vapours,  which  steal  along  the  surface  of  the  adja- 
cent grounds,  and  tend  to  blight  and  otherwise 
injure  vegetation.  These  waters,  also,  are  a fertile 
.nursery  of  insects.  Running  waters  purify  the  air, 
and  are  of  great  advantage  for  cattle.  See,  how- 
ever, that  the  land  is  not  liable  to  be  flooded  in 
winter,  for  a contingency  pf  that  nature  would  lessen 
its  value.  Agents  should  never  forget  that  climate, 
soil,  elevation,  &c.,  are  of  subordinate  consequence 
in  comparison  with  the  very  important  matter  of 
distance  from  markets  and  roads.  A long  carriage 
to  market,  particularly  if  the  roads  be  indifferent,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  which  the  agricultu- 
rist can  possibly  encounter.  We  have  a striking 
example  of  this  in  some  parts  of  North  America, 
where  the  finest  lands,  such  as  would  bring  an 
annual  rent  of  £5  or  £6  per  acre  in  England,  are 
not  for  their  entire  proprietorship  worth  as  many 
shillings.  Where  bad  roads  interpose,  a distance  of 
a few  miles  is  practically  as  bad  as  a distance  of 
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hundreds,  or  even  thousands.  The  means  of  pro- 
curing an  abundance  of  labour , at  a reasonable  rate, 
also  form  an  important  matter  of  calculation  for  all 
persons  before  settling  on  a farm. 

Earm  buildings  should  invariably  be  placed  on  a 
dry,  healthy  spot,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  farm  as 
other  considerations  will  admit.  All  the  hay,  grain, 
and  straw  being  conveyed  from  the  fields  to  the 
barn,  and  most  of  it  back  again  in  manure,  the 
distance  of  drawing  should  be  as  short  as  possible. 
This  will  save  much  travelling  of  men  and  of  cattle 
to  and  from  the  different  parts  of  the  farm.  The 
dwelling  should  be  comfortable,  but  not  too  large. 
It  should  in  all  cases  be  adapted  to  the  extent  of 
the  farm  and  the  customs  of  the  district.  A large 
costly  house,  with  a very  limited  area  of  land,  indi- 
cates bad  management.  The  blunder  of  the  old 
Roman  should  surely  be  avoided,  who,  having  a 
small  piece  of  land,  built  his  house  so  large  that  he 
had  less  occasion  to  plough  than  to  sweep.  It  is  to 
the  landlord’s  advantage,  therefore,  that  he  should 
erect,  on  his  various  farms,  such  dwelling-houses 
as  may  correspond  to  their  extent.  True,  splendid 
residences  may  attract  a class  of  men  willing  to  pay 
high  rents,  but  wanting  in  agricultural  knowledge, 
and  therefore  the  worst  tenants  that  could  be 
selected.  They  will,  no  doubt,  pay  their  rents,  but 
they  will  destroy  and  scourge  the  land ; ai}d  land 
once  robbed  is  not  so  easily  put  into  heart  again  as 
many  persons  suppose.  Of  course,  a superior 
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tenant-farmer  should  have  a good,  substantial,  and 
proper  residence.  He  must  have  it,  if  he  and  his 
family  are  to  he  comfortable,  and  maintain  a re- 
spectable standing  in  his  neighbourhood ; hut  he 
must  have  the  acres  and  capital  as  well.  Farmers, 
as  a rule,  lore  plainness,  and  do  not  care  much  for 
outward  show.  In  building  a farm-house,  it  is 
judicious  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  tenant ; and, 
while  avoiding  everything  like  extravagance,  in 
either  extent  or  ornamentation,  to  raise  a structure 
respectable  without  and  commodious  within.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  farm  dwelling-houses  of 
England  are  much  superior  to  those  of  Scotland, 
though,  as  regards  homesteads,  Scotland  is  far  ahead 
of  England. 

We  find  that  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  states,  in  his 
work  already  referred  to,  that  farms  of  1000  acres 
and  upwards,  of  tillage  or  mixed  husbandry , will 
require  an  outlay,  in  house  and  homestead,  of  £4000 
to  £5000,  or  £4  10s.  per  acre;  and  the  future 
average  repairs  per  acre  will  be  represented  by  a 
common  multiplier  of  *300.  Farms  of  between 
500  and  1000  acres  of  tillage  or  mixed  husbandry 
will  require  an  outlay,  in  house  and  homestead, 
of  £2500  to  £4000,  or  £6  per  acre  ; and  the 
future  repairs  will  be  represented  by  a common 
multiplier  of  *485.  Farms  of  between  200  and 
500  acres,  of  mixed  or  dairy  husbandry , will  require 
an  outlay,  in  house  and  homestead,  of  £1500  to 
£3000,  or  £7  per  acre ; and  the  future  repairs  will 
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be  represented  by  a common  multiplier  of  *700. 
In  many  cases  these  acreage  rates  are  exceeded, 
and  £10  per  acre  have  been  profitably  expended  in 
the  house  and  buildings  of  a farm. 

Agents  should  be  very  careful  in  fixing  upon  the 
sites  of  houses.  High  and  dry  situations,  haying  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  are  proverbially  healthy; 
whilst  those  which  are  low  and  damp,  or  surrounded 
by  confined  air,  are  the  opposite.  Experience 
afforded  by  the  state  of  troops  when  encamped,  or 
when  in  permanent  barracks  or  in  hospitals,  is  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  It  is  a known  fact  that  the 
mortality  of  troops  in  Jamaica  has  been  diminished 
from  120  to  20  per  thousand  by  their  removal  from 
the  plains  to  the  hills ; and  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  ague,  dysentery,  and  fever  prevail  in  localities 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  naturally  wet 
and  insufficiently  drained,  or  where  there  exists  an 
accumulation  of  decaying  matter,  of  which  one 
sure  indication  is  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
flies.  Dampness  of  situation  is  also  productive  of 
mental  depression  and  bodily  feebleness.  Super- 
abundance of  trees,  or  any  other  obstruction  to  the 
free  circulation  of  air  immediately  round  a dwelling, 
is  prejudicial  to  health,  and  should  be  removed. 
Moreover,  loose  soil  close  to  a house  is  a frequent 
cause  of  damp,  which  might  be  remedied  by  a flag- 
ging of  stone  or  asphalte,  and  in  many  situations  a 
dry  drain  or  area  ought  to  be  formed  round  the 
building.  In  selecting  the  site  of  a dwelling,  there- 
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fore,  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  nature 
of  the  surface. 

For  dwellings  in  the  country,  good  drainage  and 
ready  access  to  pure  water  are  not  less  essential 
than  they  are  in  towns,  and  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  he  made  the  subject  of  deliberate  investigation 
before  the  locality  is  decided  on.  The  aspect  of 
dwellings  is  often  greatly  dependant  on  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  an  influence  on  their  salubrity 
which  is  too  much  overlooked.  In  preference  to  all 
others,  a southern  aspect  should  he  chosen,  and 
where  that  is  unobtainable,  one  inclining  either 
north-west  or  south-east,  as  it  is  considered  the  best 
aspect  to  catch  the  sun  on  all  sides.  Rooms  to  he 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  height  of  summer  are  excep- 
tional, though  in  such  cases  preference  should  he 
given  to  an  eastern  or  a north-eastern  over  a due 
northern  aspect.  In  towns  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a sunny  frontage  may  frequently  be  great,  if 
not  insurmountable,  but  the  importance  of  having 
the  sun’s  rays  within  the  dwelling  for  some  portion 
of  the  day,  especially  in  rooms  occupied  by  chil- 
dren or  by  invalids,  should  never  be  forgotten. 
Ventilation,  too,  is  of  vital  importance,  though, 
judging  from  the  neglectful  indifference  of  multi- 
tudes, its  value  is  far  from  being  duly  appreciated 
by  the  educated,  and  even  by  some  in  the  scientific 
classes  of  the  community.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
closeness  perceptible  on  entering  many  of  their 
dwellings,  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  rooms,  the 
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sickening  fustiness  in  the  apartments  occupied  by 
the  servants,  and  in  those  of  the  children,  would 
certainly  not  exist.  When  the  number  of  hours 
passed  within  doors  by  every  human  being  in  a 
civilized  community  is  considered,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest that  the  breathing  of  vitiated  air  for  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  must  be  as  inju- 
rious as  living  on  unwholesome  food. 

Agents  should  at  all  times  strictly  enforce  exter- 
nal as  well  as  internal  cleanliness.  Indeed,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  neglect  of  sanitary  laws  is  as  much 
manifested  in  the  country  as  it  is  in  towns,  and  on 
the  Continent  not  less  than  it  is  in  England.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  to  spots  where  the  air  is  un- 
rivalled for  purity,  and  the  scenery  around  of  sur- 
passing beauty ; and  yet  such  are  the  accumulations 
about  the  dwellings,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  enter 
the  doors  without  wading  through  a stream  of  filth, 
alike  offensive  to  sight  and  smell.  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  if  such  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nature  be  visited  with  sickness  and  premature 
death  ? That  those  who  live  in  close  proximity  to 
black  and  stagnant  pools,  to  foul  ditches,  or  to  slug- 
gish open  drains,  will  periodically  suffer  from  fever 
or  dysentery,  may  be  predicted  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  that  a house  in  flames  will  be  consumed 
if  the  fire  be  not  extinguished,  or  that  the  neglected 
garden  will  be  overrun  with  weeds  and  become  a 
wilderness. 

The  longevity  of  life  in  healthy  districts  is  cer- 
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tainly  very  remarkable.  We  give  the  following 
instance  : — 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Carmarthen 
entertains  at  dinner  annually,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth-day,  twenty-eight  of  the  oldest  communi- 
cants of  his  church.  The  united  ages  of  the  whole 
party  amounted  to  the  extraordinary  total  of  2386 
years,  yielding  an  average  of  85  years  to  each 
person.  Besides  these,  there  were  eight  other  per- 
sons members  of  his  church,  who  for  various  reasons 
were  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  archdeacon’s 
hospitality,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  692 
years,  averaging  86  years  and  six  months  for  each 
person.  These  single  instances  of  extreme  longe- 
vity may  be  thus  generally  classified.  Of  the  thirty- 
six  persons  included  in  this  calculation  eight  have 
attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  90  years  and 
upwards ; the  eldest,  a female,  being  99  years  of 
age,  and  the  next  eldest,  a man,  97  years  old.  None 
were  invited  under  80  years  of  age ; and  the  total 
ages  of  the  thirty-six  amounted  to  3078  years  in 
the  aggregate ; giving  the  average  age  of  the  whole 
party  85  years  and  six  months.  Such  rare  and 
numerous  instances  of  extreme  longevity  can  only 
exist  under  very  favourable  sanitary  conditions; 
such  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  prevail  in 
the  locality  where  these  interesting  annual  gather- 
ings of  veterans  take  place. 

Moreover,  the  efficient  covering  of  houses  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  Slate  is,  as  we  all 
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know,  an  excellent  material  for  this  purpose,  and 
has  been  known  to  continue  sound  and  good  for 
centuries ; hut  unless  it  be  brought  from  a quarry 
of  good  repute  it  is  necessary  to  test  it.  For  this 
purpose  strike  it  sharply  against  a large  stone,  when 
if  it  produce  a full  sound  it  may  he  considered 
good ; and  if  in  hewing  it  does  not  shatter  before 
the  edge  of  the  sect  (or  instrument  used  in  that 
operation),  the  criterion  is  decisive.  The  goodness 
of  slate  may  farther  he  estimated  by  its  colour; 
the  deep  black  blue  is  apt  to  imbibe  moisture, 
while  the  lighter  blue  is  always  the  least  penetrable  : 
the  touch  also  may  he  in  some  degree  a guide,  for 
a good  firm  stone  feels  somewhat  hard  and  rough, 
whereas  an  open  slate  feels  very  smooth  and  as  it 
were  oily. 

Another  method  of  essaying  the  goodness  of  slate 
is  to  place  the  slate-stone  lengthwise  and  perpen- 
dicular in  a tub  of  water  about  half  a foot  deep, 
care  being  taken  that  the  upper  or  unimmersed 
part  of  the  slate  be  not  accidentally  wetted  by  the 
hand  or  otherwise.  Let  it  remain  in  this  state 
twenty-four  hours.  If  good  and  firm  stone  the 
moisture  will  not  rise  more  than  half  an  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that,  perhaps,  at  the 
edges  only,  those  parts  having  been  a little  loosened 
in  the  hewing ; while  a spongy,  defective  stone  will 
draw  water  to  the  very  top. 

In  constructing  any  new  steading,  the  principle 
should  he  adopted  of  having  the  machinery  required 
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for  all  the  usual  operations  carried  on  there  arranged 
on  a regular  plan,  and  driven  by  some  one  motive 
power.  An  immense  saving  will  take  place  if  this 
be  done,  as  the  machinery  being  fixed,  and  con- 
sequently working  steadily,  will  consume  much  less 
power  than  the  rude  portable  contrivances  usually 
seen  on  English  farms.  Having  a steam-engine 
properly  fitted  up,  it  is  quite  easy  to  throw 
upon  it  a variety  of  heavy  work;  indeed  every- 
thing that  can  should  be  laid  on  the  back  of  this 
cheap  and  never- tiring  servant.  Thrashing,  grind- 
ing, dressing,  bruising,  cutting,  sawing,  pumping, 
churning,  and  a variety  of  other  employments,  may 
be  performed  by  it  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than 
they  could  be  executed  in  any  other  way.  Motive 
powers,  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  are  water- 
wheels, steam-engines,  or, horse-wheels.  Windmills 
are  sometimes  used,  but  in  England  they  are  not 
worth  erecting  on  account  of  their  great  uncertainty 
and  irregularity;  in  the  colonies,  however,  there 
may  be  situations  where  windmills  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  The  water-wheel  is  by  far  the 
best  and  cheapest,  if  it  can  be  had.  There  are 
many  situations  where  a fall  of  water  may  be  ob- 
tained by  collecting  a number  of  small  rills,  and 
carrying  them  through  ducts  which  have  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  fall ; and  I have  seen  water-wheels 
put  up  in  situations  where,  previously  to  proper 
levels  being  taken  and  an  exact  survey  being  made, 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  finding  a sufficient 
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fall.  In  some  cases  the  drainage  water  from  the 
land  has  been  collected  and  made  to  turn  a wheel ; 
an  interesting  case  of  this  sort  occurs  at  Teddesley 
Hay,  in  Staffordshire,  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
Lord  Hatherton.  After  a quantity  of  land  had 
been  drained,  the  water  was  collected  into  two 
channels,  which  convey  it  to  an  extensive  reservoir ; 
from  this  it  flows  underground  for  a distance  of 
nearly  half  a mile,  in  a culvert  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  to  the  farm  buildings,  where  it  is  dis- 
charged upon  an  overshot  wheel,  and  so  furnishes 
power  for  the  various  purposes  required  upon  the 
estate. 

A saw-bench  is  a very  useful  addition  to  the 
machinery  of  all  large  holdings,  as  by  it  the  timber 
can  be  cut  in  the  most  economical  manner,  sawing 
by  hand  being  a very  costly  operation.  Circular 
saw-benches  are  made  either  of  iron  or  wood,  and 
may  be  purchased  of  all  agricultural  machine 
makers.  The  saws  are  round  plates  of  steel,  with 
the  teeth  cut  in  their  outer  edges.  They  are  made 
of  various  sizes,  from  a few  inches  to  three  or  four 
feet.  Moreover,  the  teeth  are  cut  in  the  form  best 
adapted  to  the  work  required  to  be  done. 

In  letting  farms  or  premises  of  any  kind  it  should 
be  stipulated  in  the  lease  that  the  tenants  insure 
them.  It  is  customary,  in  some  districts,  for  the 
landlord  to  insure  the  farm  buildings  against  fire, 
and  charge  the  premium  to  the  tenant.  This  is  a 
very  good  arrangement ; and,  if  it  is  agreed  to  in 
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the  lease,  there  can  he  no  reasonable  objection  to  it, 
only  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  estimated  value 
of  the  various  houses  as  nearly  correct  as  possible. 
Moreover,  in  cases  in  which  tenants  are  not  over- 
burdened with  capital,  they  should  be  compelled  to 
insure  their  stock  and  crop  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing consequences  of  fire,  especially  when  this  can  he 
done  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  trouble.  A 
farmer  who  has  obtained  stock,  implements,  and 
other  farm  requisites  upon  credit,  and  hesitates  or 
neglects  to  insure  them  against  fire,  is,  should  they 
he  consumed  and  he  he  unable  to  pay  for  them, 
virtually  robbing  those  who  confide  in  him ; and  no 
pity  should  be  felt  for  the  man  who  overlooks  a 
precaution,  by  the  neglect  of  which  thousands  are 
annually  ruined.  It  would  in  all  cases  be  wise  in 
the  Land  Agent  to  submit  the  policies  to  some 
experienced  lawyer  well  versed  in  the  subject  of 
insurance,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  all  is  right, 
especially  after  the  determination  of  the  fire  insu- 
rance offices  with  reference  to  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  late  explosion  at  Erith.  Moreover,  it  is  truly 
stated  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  that  very  few  policies 
are  so  framed  as  to  render  the  companies  legally 
liable.  Those  offices  should  invariably  be  preferred 
which  have  the  reputation  of  paying  claims  honour- 
ably and  punctually,  even  should  they  require  a 
higher  premium.  The  decision  of  the  Associated 
Companies  in  the  Belvedere  case  has  produced  great 
and  justifiable  dissatisfaction.  Those  companies 
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mistaking  their  own  interests,  have  agreed  to  sus- 
tain each  other  in  an  illiberal  policy ; and,  on  the 
strength  of  this  compact,  have  refused  the  compen- 
sation they  would  gladly  have  paid  rather  than 
allow  any  single  company  to  monopolise  the  advan- 
tage of  generosity.  Eire  insurance  is  a most  lucrative 
business,  and  in  its  management  it  has  invariably 
been  found  that  liberality  is  the  best  policy.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  Budget  of  1865,  has  reduced  the  duty  on  fire 
insurance  one-half,  making  it  now  a uniform  duty 
of  Is.  6d.  on  all  descriptions  of  property. 

Of  course,  the  fact  of  a tenant  holding  possession 
of  lands  from  his  landlord  implies  an  obligation  to 
cultivate  the  land  in  a husbandlike  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country  where  situated; 
and  thus  an  implied  promise  arises,  upon  breach  of 
which  an  action  may  be  brought  by  the  landlord. 
The  custom  of  the  country  means,  the  general  usage 
and  treatment  of  farms  of  a similar  description  pre- 
valent in  that  country.  The  obligation  to  manage 
a farm  in  a husbandlike  manner  is  broken  when 
dung  has  been  removed  from  it  without  an  agree- 
ment to  that  effect  having  been  entered  into.  In 
all  cases  we  recommend  special  covenants  as  to 
cultivation,  mode  of  tillage,  manure,  &c.,  to  be 
inserted  in  farming  leases,  in  place  of  the  vague 
and  uncertain  covenant  to  cultivate  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  or  according  to  good 
husbandry.  The  interpretation  of  which  covenant, 
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like  the  insertion  of  “ all  usual  covenants,”  may 
give  rise  to  much  litigation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
absurd  practices  in  farming  which  the  words,  tc  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country”  cause  to  he 
continued  from  year  to  year,  even  in  the  best  farm- 
ing districts. 

The  privilege  accorded  to  the  manufacturer  and 
tradesman  does  not  extend  to  agricultural  tenants, 
so  as  to  allow  the  removal  of  things  erected  for 
purposes  of  husbandry,  if  they  are  of  a strictly 
agricultural  character ; yet,  if  they  have  relation  to 
trade  of  any  description,  they  may  be  taken  away. 
It  may  be  stated  that  all  these  laws  may  be  varied 
by  the  contract  of  the  parties,  provided  no  general 
inconvenience  arise  from  their  so  doing.  If  any 
part  of  the  growing  crop  of  the  tenant  shall  be 
seized  by  the  sheriff  under  an  execution,  such  crops, 
so  long  as  they  remain  on  the  lands  or  farm,  shall, 
in  default  of  sufficient  distress  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  tenant,  be  liable  to  the  rent  which 
may  accrue  and  become  due  to  the  landlord  after 
such  seizure  or  sale,  and  to  the  remedies  by  distress 
for  the  recovery  of  such  rent,  and  that  notwith- 
standing any  bargain  and  sale,  or  assignment,  which 
may  have  been  made  or  executed  of  such  growing 
crops  by  any  such  sheriff  or  other  officer.  If  the 
tenant  of  any  farm  erect,  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  for  the  time  being,  at  his  own  cost  and 
expense,  any  farm  building,  either  detached  or 
otherwise,  or  put  up  any  other  building,  engine,  or 
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machinery,  either  for  agricultural  purposes  or  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  or  agriculture  (which  he  has 
not  been  compelled  to  erect  by  contract  with  his 
landlord),  then  all  such  buildings,  engine,  and  ma- 
chinery shall  he  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and 
shall  be  removable  by  him,  so  that,  he  does  not 
injure  the  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the 
landlord,  or  otherwise  he  must  put  them  in  the 
same  plight  and  condition  as  they  were  in  before 
the  erection  of  anything  so  removed ; but  the  tenant, 
previously  to  doing  this,  must  give  to  his  landlord 
one  month’s  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  do 
so,  and  the  landlord  or  his  agent  may  then  elect  to 
purchase  the  matters  and  things  so  proposed  to  be 
removed,  and  the  right  to  remove  these  shall  then 
cease,  and  shall  then  belong  to  the  landlord;  and 
the  value  thereof  shall  be  determined  by  two  re- 
ferees, one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party,  or  by  an 
umpire  to  be  appointed  by  such  referees,  and  such 
amount  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  in  account  by  the 
landlord. 

The  right  of  an  out-going  tenant  to  the  crops  of 
the  last  year  of  his  tenancy  not  ripe  at  its  deter- 
mination, is  either  regulated  by  contract  or  by  the 
custom  of  the  country ; if  by  the  latter,  a common 
usage  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  is  of  itself 
sufficient  without  the  necessity  of  proving  im- 
memorial usage : the  courts  of  law  are  in  favour  of 
upholding  a custom.  If  the  lease  or  agreement 
contains  nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  the  custom 
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warrant  it,  the  out-going  tenant  is  of  course  entitled 
to  the  crop.  This  custom  holds  good  both  as  re- 
gards yearly  tenants,  as  also  to  tenants  holding 
under  leases.  The  custom  of  the  country  likewise 
(in  the  absence  of  agreement)  regulates  the  removal 
of  dung,  hay,  and  straw,  on  the  determination  of 
the  tenancy.  In  general,  the  out-going  tenant  is 
not  entitled  to  remuneration  for  manure  left  on  the 
premises,  for  the  removal  of  it  would  be  unhusband- 
like, hut  contracts  are  frequently  entered  into 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  whereby  the 
tenant  is  authorized  on  quitting  the  farm  to  dispose 
of  manure  to  an  in-coming  tenant,  also  that  the 
tenant  may  remove  straw,  he  returning  manure 
equal  in  weight  to  such  straw  removed.  The  right 
of  an  out-going  tenant  to  be  paid  for  the  expense 
of  tillage,  not  exhausted  at  the  time  the  farm  is 
given  up,  depends  likewise  on  the  custom  of  the 
country  or  on  contract.  A usage  for  the  landlord 
to  pay  a sum  of  money  in  compensation  to  the  out- 
going tenant  for  labour  and  expense  bestowed  by 
him  in  tilling,  fallowing,  and  manuring  arable  and 
meadow  land,  according  to  the  course  of  good  hus- 
bandry (the  advantage  of  which  labour  and  expense 
the  tenant  could  not  otherwise  reap),  is  a reasonable 
usage.  Such  practice,  being  a mere  usage  of  the 
neighbourhood,  is  not  a custom,  strictly  speaking, 
and  need  not  be  immemorial.  The  payment  or  re- 
muneration is  usually  ascertained  by  valuation ; 
the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  and  the  number 
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of  crops  since  tlie  last  fallow,  together  with  the 
dressings,  manures,  seed,  and  labour,  being  taken 
into  consideration.  Manure  in  the  yard,  ploughing, 
if  alone,  draining,  and  fixtures,  are  also  subject  to 
valuation  in  a like  manner. 

The  Land  Agent  should  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  value  of  a soil  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, so  as  to  instruct  the  tenantry,  at  least  the 
most  ignorant  of  them,  in  the  rotation  of  cropping, 
and  the  proper  kinds  of  seed  to  sow  in  certain  soils. 
This  value  may  be  judged  of  in  one  of  these  ways  : 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  which  it 
affords  on  being  subjected  for  a series  of  years  to 
cultivation  ; by  the  nature  of  the  herbage,  which  is 
spontaneously  yielded  by  the  ground ; or  by  the 
quantity  of  requisites  for  the  support  of  vegetation 
which  it  may  be  found,  on  chemical  analysis,  to 
afford. 

Practice  and  patience  will  make  the  inquirer 
sufficiently  expert,  and  enable  him  to  classify  and 
estimate  the  relative  soils,  according  to  their  degrees 
of  fertility,  in  a sufficiently  accurate  manner.  If 
indeed  all  soils  were  alike,  and  in  similar  climates, 
the  same  treatment  would  produce  the  same  effects  ; 
but  we  know  that  they  are  not  so — that  one  piece  of 
land  is  remarkable  for  producing  wheat,  another  for 
barley  or  oats,  another  for  pasture.  Should  we 
then  be  justified  in  expecting  a fine  crop  of  wheat 
from  the  oat  soil,  unless  powerfully  assisted  by 
manure,  or  a profusion  of  herbage  from  land  pecu- 
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liarly  suited  to  com  ? or  would  it  be  prudent  in 
making  the  arable  and  pasture  fields  change  con- 
ditions without  being  acquainted  with  their  respec- 
tive qualities  ? By  no  means.  In  this,  then,  and 
similar  cases,  an  analysis  of  the  soils  will  be  most 
useful,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  can  respectively 
supply  to  the  corn  or  the  grasses  the  substances 
necessary  to  their  support. 

There  are  so  many  varieties  of  soil,  originating, 
as  they  do,  in  the  destruction  of  rocks,  a process  in 
constant  operation,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion those  in  which  a particular  ingredient  pre- 
dominates. These  may  be  primarily  divided  into 
sandy,  gravelly,  clayey,  calcareous,  peaty,  and 
alluvial. 

Sandy  and  gravelly  soils  owe  their  name  to  the 
silicious  particles  of  which  they  are  chiefly  com- 
posed, the  fragments  of  stony  matter  being  com- 
paratively large  in  the  latter,  while  in  the  former 
they  are  reduced  to  powder.  Gravelly  soils  are 
more  productive  than  sandy  soils,  although  their 
cultivation  is  in  most  instances  very  difficult,  owing 
to  their  loose  and  porous  texture  preventing  the 
profitable  application  of  manure.  In  short,  both 
must  be  considered  hungry  soils,  and  best  adapted 
to  pasturage. 

Clayey  soils  are  so  named  from  their  principal 
constituent,  alumina  ; and  are  characterized  as  stiff, 
heavy,  or  cohesive — terms  denoting  the  greater  or 
less  prevalence  of  their  main  ingredient.  Pure  clay 
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is  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  consequently 
vegetation  on  such  soil  is  either  very  scanty  or 
wholly  wanting. 

In  additon  to  the  bodies  already  mentioned,  cal- 
careous matter,  such  as  lime,  chalk,  or  marl,  must 
enter  into  the  composition  of  every  soil  having  any 
pretensions  to  fertility ; for  though  in  some  cases, 
it  may  he  dispensed  with,  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
most  crops  to  perfection  without  it. 

Peaty  soils,  again,  are  formed  by  successive  layers 
of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaves,  trunks,  branches, 
and  roots  of  trees,  together  with  herbaceous  plants 
of  every  description.  This  soil  accumulates  but 
slowly,  requiring  centuries  for  its  production, 
although  in  some  cases,  as  in  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, for  instance,  the  turf  sometimes  gains  two 
inches  in  a year,  thus  adding  considerably  to  the 
thickness  of  the  soil.  Without  entering  much 
further  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  said,  that  as 
peat  moss  always  originates  in  some  moist  spot,  it 
is  hostile  to  vegetation,  and  is  generally  difficult  to 
bring  under  profitable  cultivation. 

The  agricultural  value  of  peaty  soils  is  greatly  de- 
pendent on  their  texture.  If  they  are  spongy  and 
fibrous,  they  require  to  be  overlaid  with  a large 
quantity  of  clayey  or  earthy  substances.  But  if 
they  are  not  very  fibrous,  and  are  found  to  produce 
a good  thick  covering  of  coarse  herbage  in  their 
naturally  wet  state,  they  are  likely  to  be  easily  re- 
claimed, and  for  some  crops,  may  become  tolerably 
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productive.  The  sterility  of  moss  is  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  putrid  fermentation,  for  it  is  inflammable 
and  phosphorescent — qualities  wholly  removed  from 
bodies  that  have  undergone  the  process  of  ultimate 
decay.  Moss  air  is  healthy,  salubrious,  and  anti- 
septic, which  proves  that  there  is  no  putrefaction. 
Peat  taken  from  the  seaside,  where  it  has  been 
daily  covered  with  sea  water,  and  mixed  with  one- 
seventh  its  bulk  of  slacked  lime,  heats  and  ferments, 
and  produces  excellent  effects  as  a manure.  Any 
peat,  saturated  with  strong  brine,  and  mixed  with 
lime,  would  be  equally  effective. 

Some  landowners  manufacture  the  peat  into 
various  uses.  Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Boss,  does  so  on  a highly  re- 
munerative scale,  on  portions  of  his  princely  posses- 
sion, the  Isle  of  Lews.  The  peat  is  there  manu- 
factured so  as  to  produce  paraffin  oil,  waggon 
grease,  pitching  for  ships’  bottoms,  and  even  candles. 
The  railway  system  too,  has  been  adopted  through 
the  peat-fields  for  carrying  the  raw  material  to  the 
works.  Prom  four  to  five  miles  of  leading  and 
cross  lines,  with  turning-tables,  upon  the  most  im- 
proved principles,  are  in  operation.  So  much  is 
labour  economised,  that  the  canal  system  prevails 
in  the  low-lying  localities.  We  learn  that  about 
ten  tons  of  the  crude  material  are  manufactured 
weekly,  and  after  going  through  a refining  process, 
is  shipped  to  the  southern  markets.  So  remunera- 
tive does  the  Honourable  Baronet  find  the  whole 
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enterprise,  that  he  is  constructing  similar  works 
on  other  parts  of  the  island,  thus  giving  full  em- 
ployment to  the  large  population.  Moreover, 
Sir  James  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  executed 
important  improvements  on  his  home  farm,  and 
has  adopted  a rotation  of  cropping  which  gives 
a large  turnip  break  yearly.  By  a thorough 
system  of  deep  ploughing  and  sub -soiling,  and  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  home-made 
manure,  he  is  enabled  to  grow  extensive  and  good 
crops  of  turnips,  which  weighed  last  season  on 
inlying  old  land,  24  tons  9 cwt.,  and  24  tons  14 
cwt.  of  swedes  per  acre ; and  on  the  same  kind  of 
land  the  weight  of  the  yellow  turnips  was  25  tons 
5 cwt.,  and  29  tons  14  cwt.  per  acre ; both  kinds 
of  turnips  being  raised  with  compost  manure,  at 
the  rate  of  30  solid  yards  per  acre.  On  outlying 
new  land  the  weight  was  19  tons  9 cwt.  of  swedes 
per  acre,  and  of  yellow  turnips  the  weight  was  20 
tons  3 cwt.  per  acre.  On  this  land  the  turnips  were 
raised  with  Lawson’s  Phospo  guano  and  bones 
gathered  in  the  Lews,  for  the  crushing  of  which  the 
worthy  proprietor  has  a bone  mill  on  his  farm. 
Prom  this  improved  system  of  farming,  the  people  of 
Stornoway  are  deriving  substantial  benefits  in  the 
shape  of  a regular  supply  of  good  beef  and  mutton, 
the  turnips  on  the  inlying  portion  of  his  farm  being 
used  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  for  selling  to  the 
Stornoway  butchers,  and  the  turnips  upon  the  out- 
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lying  new  land  are  let  to  the  sheep  farmers  of  the 
island. 

Truly  Sir  James  Matheson,  on  his  territorial 
island,  and  his  nephew,  Ardross,  on  the  mainland, 
are  an  immeasurable  boon  to  the  North  of  Scotland. 
They  foster  habits  of  industry  and  honest  labour, 
they  love  the  generous  cultivation  of  the  soil, — to 
make  the  earth  rejoice  in  rich  embroidery  of  leafy 
locks  and  verdant  pasturage,  — they  give  ample 
proof  that  they  admit  the  eternal  truth  : — “ The 
profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all : the  king  himself  is 
served  by  the  field.” 

“ Oh  what  a glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
Tor  him  who,  with  a fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 

Uor  him  the  wind,  aye,  and  the  yellow  leaves 
Shall  have  a voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  that  solemn  hymn,  that  Heath 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting  place  without  a tear.” 

Alluvial  soils  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
earthy  matters,  which  have  been  suspended  in  tidal 
and  river  waters.  They  consist,  therefore,  of  a 
variety  of  ingredients,  though  chiefly  of  those 
already  described,  and  are  naturally  fertile,  or 
capable  of  being  rendered  so.  All  soils,  and  they 
are  innumerable,  have  essentially  the  same  ele- 
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merits,  clay,  lime,  and  sand  forming  the  basis  of 
all ; but  they  vary  as  one  or  another  of  these  pre- 
vails, or  as  one  or  another  is  wanting. 

We  have  thus  thrown  the  different  soils  into 
general  groups,  and  partially  indicated  the  pro- 
ductive qualities  of  each.  Agricultural  chemistry 
is,  to  a certain  extent,  an  unattractive  study,  yet  it 
is  essential  that  it  should  be  well  understood  by 
those  who  supervise  landed  property. 

There  are  various  modes  of  distinguishing  soils, 
without  entering  into  a minute  analysis  of  their 
component  parts.  The  simplest  is  to  compare  their 
texture  and  the  form  of  the  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed.  Of  course  the  science  of  geology 
would  aid  one  much  in  arriving  at  a decision,  as  it 
teaches  the  relative  position  and  nature  of  the 
minerals  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  formed. 
Yet  the  knowledge  which  geology  imparts  is  not 
sufficient  of  itself  for  a minute  classification  of 
soils.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  soils 
which  lie  immediately  over  the  different  strata  vary 
greatly. 

Skilful  men  are  able  to  tell  by  the  look  of  a soil 
whether  it  may  he  easily  made  productive.  They 
judge  of  it  by  its  similarity  to  some  other  soil 
which  is  known  to  he  fertile.  Although  a judg- 
ment thus  formed  is  often  as  nearly  correct  as 
could  he  desired,  yet  it  is  an  arbitrary  and  unskilful 
way  of  arriving  at  a decision. 
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The  following  Tables  of  manures  and  analysis  of 
agricultural  produce  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
persons  having  the  charge  of  landed  property  : — 


Manures 

WHICH  ACT 
AS 

Stimulants. 

Saltpetre, 

Common 

Salt. 

Soot. 

Manures  which  act 

SPECIFICALLY  UPON  CERTAIN 

Crops. 

From 

containing 

peculiar 

Organic 

Matters. 

Rape-cake, 

Malt-dust, 

Horn. 

Bones. 

From 

containing 

peculiar 

Saline 

Matters. 

Horn. 

Gypsum, 
Chalk, 
Kelp,  Salt, 
Saltpetre. 

Bones, 
Ashes,  Soot, 
Composts. 

Manures  which  act 

BY  ALTERING  THE 
Texture  of  the 
Soil. 

Marl, 

Chalk, 

Lime 

(mild). 

Manures  which  act 
on  the  Organic  Matter 
of  the  Soil. 

By 

Chemical 

Solvents. 

Kelp, 

Lime 

(hot). 

By 

Fermenta- 

tion. 

All 

slightly. 

Farm- 

yard 

dung. 

All  more 
or  less. 

Bones, 

Com- 

posts. 

Manures  which 

ACT  BY 

yielding  Earthy 
and  Saline 
Matter  to  Plants. 

1 

! All  more  or 
j less. 

Farm -yard 
dung. 

/ All  in  some 
T degree. 

Chalk,  Gypsum, 
Marl,  Saltpetre, 
Common  Salt, 
Kelp. 

Bones,  Ashes, 
Soot,  Composts. 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 ! 

j 
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yielding  Organic  Matter 
to  the  Plants. 

Rape-cate,  Malt-dust, 
Steeping  of  Flax  and 
Hemp,  Green  Plants, 
Straw,  Woody  Fibre, 
Tanners’  spent  Bark. 

Farm-yard  dung. 

Dead  Animals,  Fish, 
Blubber,  Excrements, 
Urines,  Horn,  Hair, 
W oollenRags,F  eathers 

Bones. 

Composts. 

Vegetable. 

Animal. 

Mineral. 

Mixed. 
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W1IAT  SCIENCE  1IAS  PROVED. 


Science  shows  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  is 
limited.  What  the  exact  limit  is  may  be  unknown ; 
but  it  has  proved  that  an  acre  of  soil  contains  some 
definite  amount  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
plants ; it  may  be  of  five  hundred  quarters  of  corn, 
or  it  may  be  of  ten  hundred ; and  this  definite 
amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  all  that  can  be  got 
out  of  it,  except  you  restore  to  it  the  mineral  mat- 
ters which  you  have  taken  from  it ; that  is,  return 
to  it,  in  the  shape  of  manure,  the  entire  crop  which 
you  have  taken  from  it.  The  soil  at  first  yields  up 
some  portion  of  the  food  of  plants  easily.  After- 
wards it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  more  attainable  minerals  have  been 
taken  up,  for  the  plant  to  extract  what  remains 
from  the  soil.  The  population  of  one  generation, 
by  turning  its  special  attention  to  agriculture,  may 
raise  abundance  of  food  for  its  generation ; but  if  its 
scientific  skill  has  been  so  imperfect  that  it  has 
extracted  more  from  the  soil  than  it  has  returned 
to  it,  the  next  generation  may,  and  some  following 
generation  at  some  period  or  other  must,  find  it 
impossible  to  obtain  from  it  a sufficiency  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  vegetative  power  of  nature  appears  never  to 
diminish ; the  process  goes  on  year  after  year  with 
increasing  energy,  annually  bringing  forth  an  in- 
crease of  vegetable  matter  to  be  again  decomposed 
and  returned  to  the  soil.  This  is  the  natural  pro- 
cess by  which  the  decomposing  matter  which  we 
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find  in  tlie  soil  is  formed,  and  there  has  been  a 
continual  succession  of  production,  decay,  and  re- 
production going  on  ever  since  nature  first  sprung 
into  existence.  No  loss  is  sustained  by  the  decom- 
position, all  is  reduced  to  the  first  elements,  and 
the  decay  of  one  crop  becomes  the  nourishment  of 
the  next. 

Land  Agents  would  do  well  to  see  that  mixed 
husbandry  is  followed  by  the  tenants  under  their 
charge.  That  landlord  ill  consults  his  own  in- 
terests, who  countenances  a system  under  which 
improvement  is  well  nigh  impossible;  and  where 
the  land  is  permitted  to  continue  of  one  unvarying 
value  from  year  to  year,  except  so  far  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  seasons  may  increase  or  diminish  the 
quantity  of  its  produce.  The  mixed  arable  and 
dairy  system,  as  practised  in  Scotland,  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  that  pursued  in  many  of  the  English 
counties.  The  dairy  is  as  profitable  of  itself  in 
Scotland  as  it  is  in  England,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  farmer  is  not  entirely  dependant  on  it  for 
paying  his  rent ; it  forms,  in  fact,  only  a part  of  a 
system  which  contributes  its  share  to  the  general 
fund;  whereas,  in  Gloucestershire  and  Cheshire, 
the  principal  dependance  of  the  farmer  is  upon  the 
produce  of  his  cows.  Mixed  husbandry  is  certainly 
the  best  for  the  community,  the  best  for  the  land- 
lord, and  the  safest  for  the  husbandman ; because 
it  rarely  happens  that  the  “ plough  and  the  pail,” 
or  the  “ fleece  and  the  orchard,”  are  hopelessly  bad 
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at  the  same  time.  The  Flemings  have  a proverb, 
that  “ without  forage  no  cattle  ; without  cattle  no 
manure ; without  manure  no  crops ; and  without 
crops  no  rents.’ ’ We  are  not  devoid  of  instances 
in  which,  in  trying  times,  the  profits  of  one  depart- 
ment of  an  establishment  have  met  the  losses  of 
another.  The  fruit  of  experience  is  always  worth 
gathering,  and  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  one 
branch  of  rural  economy  should  never  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  due  development  of  another. 

It  may  safely  he  said  that  a great  defect  in  our 
agriculture  is  the  failure  to  rear  the  proper  number 
and  quality  of  animals.  Our  experience  sufficiently 
demonstrates  the  important  truth  that  if  the  quan- 
tity of  live  stock  were  increased  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  grain  produced  might  also  he  greatly 
increased,  and  without  any  corresponding  increase 
in  expense.  The  explanation  of  what  seems  at 
first  so  paradoxical  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  in 
in  this  manner,  the  land  would  he  kept  constantly 
in  better  heart.  Instead  of  deteriorating  from  year 
to  year,  as  is  the  case  where  grain  alone  is  the 
principal  product,  the  land,  if  a proper  proportion 
of  live  stock  were  reared,  would  retain  its  fertility 
for  centuries,  and  might,  perhaps,  he  constantly 
improving.  The  effort  to  keep  up,  by  means  of 
guano  and  artificial  manures,  the  productiveness  of 
land  which  is  solely  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
grain,  is  a vicious  system  of  agriculture.  That  such 
manures  are  highly  valuable  in  their  way,  and  will. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  judicious  cultivator,  produce  ad- 
vantages which  can  hardly  he  over-estimated,  is 
undoubtedly  true  : hut,  after  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  alkalies  and  phosphates  they  contain,  they 
do  not  possess  the  elements  of  permanent  benefit. 
They  should  he  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  medi- 
cines, or  like  artificial  stimulants  to  the  human 
system.  The  true  pabulum  of  the  soil,  provided 
and  arranged  by  Nature  for  this  very  purpose,  is 
obtained  by  the  rearing  of  live  stock,  and  in  no 
other  manner.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
use  of  the  other  manures,  followed  by  the  con- 
tinual carrying  off  of  the  grain  to  market,  will  be 
found  in  the  end  only  to  render  the  soil  more 
hopelessly  bankrupt.  It  will  galvanize  it  into 
spasmodic  action  for  the  occasion,  but  leave  it 
afterwards  more  prostrate  than  before. 

We  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  this  truth 
more  completely  if  we  consider  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  a healthful  growth  of  any  plant,  several  in- 
gredients are  necessary  in  the  soil.  When  all  the 
product  is  annually  taken  away,  and  nothing  re- 
turned to  the  land,  this  regular  and  constant  drain 
must,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  exhaustion.  Eut 
these  indispensable  ingredients  are  exhausted  in 
different  proportions ; and  when  the  soil  becomes 
specially  deficient  in  any  one  of  their  number, 
the  application  of  any  substance  containing  that 
ingredient  in  abundance  will  work  wonders.  This 
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is  believed  to  explain  the  reason  why  lime,  gypsum, 
or  guano  produces  such  extraordinary  results  upon 
one  soil  and  so  very  little  upon  another.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  annual  application  of  any  one 
essential  ingredient  in  which  the  soil  was  most 
deficient,  if  the  constant  robbery  by  grain-cropping 
he  continued,  the  process  of  exhaustion  still  goes 
on  with  regard  to  the  other  ingredients,  until  some 
other  essential  element  gives  out,  when  an  additional 
manure  will  he  found  necessary.  The  process  may 
thus  he  continued  until  all  the  ingredients  consti- 
tuting fertility  contained  in  the  soil  itself  become 
entirely  exhausted,  when  it  will  he  found  altogether 
sterile. 

If,  instead  of  pursuing  a course  like  this,  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  to  be  chiefly  consumed 
upon  its  surface,  the'  soil  would  never  become 
impoverished.  Even  although  a portion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  were  annually  abstracted  from  it 
in  the  shape  of  grain  or  other  vegetable  product 
sent  to  market,  the  deficiency  would  be  supplied  by 
the  ingredients  which  plants  and  animals,  and  even 
the  earth  itself,  derive  from  water,  air,  and  other 
extraneous  sources.  The  skilful  and  wise  cultivator 
so  graduates  the  growth  and  disposition  of  his  pro- 
ducts as  not  to  draw  from  the  soil  what  is  not  in 
some  manner  fully  restored  to  it.  No  system  of 
agriculture  has  been  discovered  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose  effectually  but  the  simple  and  natural 
one  of  rearing  such  a number  of  domestic  animals 
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as  will  bo  sufficient  to  consume  most  of  the  products 
of  the  farm  upon  its  surface. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  landed  property,  there 
are  two  ways  commonly  adopted.  It  may  either  he 
taken  at  so  many  years’  purchase  of  the  actual 
rental,  or  its  worth  may  he  estimated  on  inspection 
hy  the  exercise  of  a sound  judgment.  To  value  on 
the  first  principle  is  certainly  very  simple,  hut  very 
unsatisfactory.  Yet  there  are  men  largely  employed 
as  land  valuers  who  adopt  no  other  course.  They 
value  properties  worth  £150,000  to  £200,000  in  a 
couple  of  days’  inspection,  and  that,  too,  even  if  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  snow.  To  call  such 
men  “ land-valuators”  is  a palpable  misnomer. 
They  who  simply  take  the  rental  as  their  guide,  do 
not  value  at  all,  they  merely  usurp  the  name  and 
the  office  of  a valuator ; and  proprietors  suffer 
severely  from  their  quackery,  as  their  reports  are 
frequently  made  the  basis  of  most  important  trans- 
actions. Surely,  if  a property  is  cheaply  let,  and, 
still  more,  badly  farmed,  though  the  soil  is  naturally 
good,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  “ rental”  is  a 
false  basis  on  which  to  ground  a valuation.  There 
are  many  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  making 
a comprehensive  and  true  valuation.  Tor  example, 
suppose  an  estate  of  the  annual  value  of  £200  to  be 
let  on  lease  at  £160,  for  a term  of  years,  of  which 
fourteen  and  a half  are  unexpired,  in  this  case 
there  must  be  deducted  from  the  estimated  price 
the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £40  for  fourteen 
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and  a half  years.  Thus,  if  twenty-five  years’  pur- 
chase, or  £5000,  was  the  price  agreed  upon,  £400 
must  he  deducted.  Also,  where  the  property  is 
subject  to  an  encumbrance,  in  the  shape  of  an 
annuity,  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  should 
first  be  ascertained,  and  then  the  present  value  of 
the  annuity  should  be  calculated  and  deducted. 
Suppose  the  property  to  he  subject  to  an  annuity  of 
£20  for  twenty  years,  the  value  of  this,  in  present 
money,  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  calculation, 
and,  at  £4  per  cent.,  will  he  £260 ; or  it  may  be 
known  by  reference  to  the  public  tables  of  annuities. 
A farm  may  be  let  at  £300  a-year  and  yet  he  worth 
£500.  Rental , therefore,  is  no  safe  criterion  of 
value . True,  the  man  who  values  on  his  own  judg- 
ment and  experience,  independently  of  the  rent- 
roll,  incurs  a heavier  responsibility  than  he  who 
merely  adopts  the  rental  and  converts  it  into  a 
capital  sum.  But  then  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  done  his  duty  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  own  conscience ; that  he  has  estimated 
the  real  intrinsic  value;  and  that  he  is  at  once 
marked  out  as  an  authority.  There  are  few  opera- 
tions, if  indeed  any,  which  require  a greater  extent 
of  scientific  and  practical  acquirements,  a more 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  agricultural 
systems  of  different  districts,  or  a more  accurate  and 
almost  intuitive  judgment  in  regard  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil,  than  the  determination  of  the 
fee-simple  value  of  an  extensive  landed  property. 
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It  should  he  observed,  that,  although  the  quantity 
of  the  land  is  the  ground-work  of  an  estimate,  it 
has  little  to  do  in  the  scale  of  valuation.  An  acre 
of  land  may  he  worth  in  one  place  £5,  and  in 
another  £50.  However,  the  value  of  lands,  aggre- 
gately considered,  depends  less  on  situation  than 
on  intrinsic  quality,  although  situation  has  great 
influence,  especially  when  the  land  lies  near  to 
populous  towns,  where,  from  the  facility  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  produce,  and  of  obtaining  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  manure,  land  naturally  bad  in 
itself  is  made  to  produce  crops  far  superior  to  those 
obtained  from  soils  naturally  more  fertile,  where 
the  advantages  of  situation  do  not  exist. 

To  enter  at  length  into  any  one  subject  would  ex- 
ceed the  scope  of  the  present  work,  and  as  the 
“ valuation  of  landed  property  ” would  be  sufficient 
in  itself  to  occupy  a book,  we  shall,  for  the  present, 
content  ourselves  with  simply  observing  that  every 
valuer  should,  after  giving  a general  description  of 
the  estate,  give  the  data  on  which  he  has  arrived  at 
his  decision.  It  is  too  frequently  the  case  with 
valuers  to  give  a slump  valuation.  This  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  If  a man  is  properly  qualified, 
he  need  not  stand  in  dread  of  being  caught  in  error. 
The  value  should  be  put  upon  each  acre  of  the  pro- 
perty,— beginning  with  the  first  number  of  the  en- 
closures and  leaving  off  with  the  last.  This  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  his  valuations  being 
checked.  As  the  result  of  long  experience,  he  will 
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have  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment ; 
hut  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing  that 
there  are  cases  in  which,  through  his  not  hitting  on 
what  may  he  regarded  as  the  average  quality  of  the 
soil  in  any  particular  field,  he  might  make  a slight 
mistake.  He  knows  he  is  not  infallible,  and  that 
his  general  accuracy  can  well  afford  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  error  in  judgment,  should  he  inad- 
vertently fall  into  one. 

It  may  he  remarked  that  “land,”  in  a grant, 
comprises  in  law  any  ground,  soil,  or  earth,  hut  its 
primary  sense  is  arable  land.  The  meaning  of  this 
word  has  been  explained  in  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  interpretation  clause.  It  will,  how- 
ever, include  all  houses,  mines,  and  buildings,  also 
minerals,  unless  the  words  of  the  context  clearly 
show  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  the 
above  extensive  reading.  It  will  have  to  he  re- 
membered that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  appointing 
an  heir,  as  the  law  decides  the  heirship ; and  if  a 
man  grant  an  estate  by  will  or  otherwise,  the  gran- 
tee or  devisee  is  not  his  heir  hut  his  assignee.  The 
right  of  disposing  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  by  deed 
or  will  is  now,  after  years  of  gradual  progress,  the 
indisputable  privilege  of  every  freeholder.  There 
are  necessarily  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  excep- 
tions being  aliens,  lunatics,  infants,  married  women, 
and  persons  attainted  of  treason  or  felony ; there 
are  also  certain  purposes  for  which  alienation  cannot 
he  made  by  deed,  as  for  charitable  purposes,  unless 
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certain  formalities  are  complied  with.  No  devise 
of  estates,  for  charitable  purposes,  can  he  made  by 
will.  Conveyances  are  now  made  of  land  by  a 
simple  deed,  the  features  of  which  are  the  com- 
mencement of  the  deed  detailing  the  names  of  the 
buyer  and  seller  of  the  land,  generally  a recital  of 
the  seller’s  title  and  the  contract  for  the  purchase  ; 
the  witnessing  part  detailing  the  consideration  to 
be  paid  for  the  sale,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  the  money  in  exchange  for  the  land ; and 
then  the  conveyance  of  the  property,  with  such 
limitations  as  may  form  the  subject  of  the  contract, 
with  covenants  entered  into  by  the  seller,  that  he 
has  a right  to  sell  and  convey  the  land,  that  it  is 
not  encumbered,  and  that  the  purchaser  shall  have 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  land  purchased,  and  that 
finally  the  seller  will  more  effectually  vest  the  land 
in  the  buyer  if  necessary,  and  do  other  acts  for  that 
purpose.  Estates  are  liable,  in  the  hands  of  the 
heir,  for  debts  contracted  in  the  life  of  a freeholder. 
Judgments  and  debts  due  to  the  Crown,  registered 
and  inserted  in  an  index  against  owners  of  estates, 
are  charges  on  the  land  which  must  be  disposed  of. 
Bankruptcy,  or  insolvency,  is  a species  of  involun- 
tary alienation ; the  lands  vest  in  the  assignees  of 
the  bankrupt,  or  insolvent,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  creditors.  In  the  event  of  no  devise  by  will, 
land  will  descend  to  the  heir  of  a freeholder.  There 
is  not  such  a thing  as  an  heir  to  a living  man,  there 
can  only  be  the  heir  apparent  or  the  heir  presump- 
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tive.  The  rules  for  descent  of  property  are  now  so 
thoroughly  understood,  that  difficulty  can  but  rarely 
occur,  and  the  chief  difficulty  is  not  the  law,  but 
the  proof  of  the  facts  to  establish  the  title  of  the 
heir. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
wealth  of  the  country  consisted  principally  of  landed 
estates.  But  now  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes.  The  once  extensive  pos- 
sessions of  many  a noble  house  have  been  broken 
up  into  small  estates  suitable  to  the  means  of  the 
more  successful  of  the  middle  classes.  Millionaires 
take  the  place  of  our  hereditary  lords  and  chiefs. 
~We  can  hardly  help  heaving  a sigh  of  sorrow  at 
seeing  the  possessions  of  ancient  title  and  estate, 
won  by  the  valour  or  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors, 
passing  into  other  hands.  But  why  grudge  to  men 
of  talent  and  energy — men  who  have  been  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes — the  more  promi- 
nent position  in  life  ? The  times  change,  and  we 
must  change  with  them. 

An  able  writer  has  said  that  the  highest  value  of 
affluence  is  the  social  influence  which  it  confers, 
whereby  the  possessor  may  become  useful  to  society 
by  his  example  and  precept.  Many  persons  keep 
themselves  poor  by  lavish  expenditure,  in  the  hope 
of  being  deemed  rich,  and  enjoying  the  superiority 
which  riches  confer.  The  deception  is  necessarily 
of  short  duration ; but  had  the  party  carefully  saved 
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and  accumulated,  lie  might  soon  have  become  per- 
manently rich.  The  mental  anguish  which  a man 
feels  when  he  loses  part  of  a large  fortune,  proceeds 
from  an  imagined  diminution  of  his  influence  and 
power,  not  from  any  physical  privations  that  the 
lost  wealth  will  create.  Nor  is  such  a notion  fanci- 
ful ; men  who  have  been,  esteemed  wise  counsellors 
while  rich,  lose  commonly  their  reputed  wisdom,  if 
they  lose  their  property.  This  phenomenon  was 
observed  by  Shakspeare,  who  accounts  for  it  by 
saying — 

ec  Men’s  judgments  are 

A parcel  of  their  fortunes  ; and  things  outward 

Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 

To  suffer  all  alike.” 

That  money  is  useless  except  for  the  physical 
enjoyments  which  its  expenditure  will  produce,  is 
the  error  of  the  poor ; while  persons  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  intellectual  gratifications  which  result 
from  the  retention  of  money,  gain  a better  estimate 
of  its  value.  The  respect  that  attends  wealth  is  as 
old  as  the  Bible,  which  says — <c  If  a man  come  unto 
your  assembly  with  a gold  ring  and  goodly  apparel; 
and  there  come  in  also  a poor  man  in  vile  apparel, 
and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay 
clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a good 
place ; and  say  to  the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  are  ye 
not  partial  ? ” 

Till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
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wealth  of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  of  landed 
estates.  Now,  however,  the  riches  of  the  nation  is, 
to  a great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes.  Accumulated  capital  must 
have  an  outlet,  and  as  land  is  considered  the  safest 
and  best  investment,  the  tendency  in  England  is 
towards  its  division.  No  doubt  there  are  counties 
in  which  the  estates  of  noblemen  occupy  a vast 
extent,  and  there  are  others  where  the  richest 
monied  men  increase  their  domains  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  estates  as  are  offered  for  sale  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Nevertheless,  we  still  retain 
the  opinion.  One  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  we 
advance  is  the  generally  acknowledged  fact,  that 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  disposing  of  an 
extensive  estate  is  to  sell  it  in  divisions.  It  is  thus 
that  land  associations  make  large  profits.  They 
purchase  a property  in  its  entirety  and  sell  it  in 
retail.  Experience  goes  to  prove  that,  in  disposing 
of  any  extensive  estate  to  secure  the  largest  price  is 
to  sell  it  in  lots.  In  support  of  this,  we  may 
instance  the  estate  of  Apple-cross,  in  Eoss-shire, 
which,  when  divided  in  1861  into  three  lots,  pur- 
chased by  Yiscount  Hill,  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  John 
Stewart,  and  Lord  Middleton,  realized  a sum  ex- 
ceeding £200,000,  about  40  per  cent,  more  than  the 
price  paid  for  it  as  a whole,  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Leeds,  not  quite  eight  years  previously.  The  estate 
of  Auchnashellach,  which  formed  one  of  these  lots, 
Lord  Hill  bought  for  £78,000.  His  lordship  spent 
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about  £15,000  only  in  building  a shooting- lodge, 
and  having  resolved  last  year  to  sell  the  property, 
the  whole  was  divided  into  three  lots,  and  fetched  a 
total  of  £120,000.  A small  property  near  London, 
purchased  some  years  since  for  £1,600,  has  been 
recently  sold  and  realized  in  lots  £21,980.  It  is 
nevertheless  truly  incomprehensible  how  some  per- 
sons shut  their  eyes  to  this  truth.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  a very  striking  instance  occurred. 
A London  attorney  sanctioned  the  sale  of  a 
beautiful  property  in  the  same  northern  county 
for  £145,000,  although  duly-qualified  and  well- 
informed  land  valuators  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  realized  at  least  £180,000,  if  sold  in  five 
or  six  lots.  This  is  certainly  a very  glaring  example 
of  the  imprudence  of  investing  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons. 

This  attorney  should  have  known  that  capitalists 
cannot  all  invest  in  large  properties,  for  in  that  case 
some  would  have  to  entangle  themselves  in  the 
meshes  which  already  bear  down  so  many  heredi- 
tary landowners  ; they  would  require  to  borrow  on 
mortgage.  He  should  have  known  also  that  small 
estates  are  comparatively  seldom  in  the  market,  and 
that  when  they  are,  they  are  so  much  in  demand, 
that  full  commercial  value  is  readily  given  for  them ; 
indeed,  in  many  instances  very  much  more.  More- 
over, he  should  have  known  that  there  are  numerous 
capitalists  who  can  bid  from  £30,000  to  £50,000  for 
a property  who  cannot  bid  £145,000 ; that  in  fact 
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there  is  never  a tithe  of  the  competition  where  such 
a large  purchase-money  as  £145,000  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  estate. 

By  taking  the  gross  assessment  of  the  land  under 
Schedule  A of  the  income-tax  returns  for  1S65,  and 
the  number  of  cultivated  acres  given  by  the  agri- 
cultural statistics  of  1866,  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
“ Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  that  the  land  rental  of  Great 
Britain  was,  according  to  such  data,  £1  17s.  Id.  per 
acre ; England  and  Wales  being  £1  17s.  9d.,  and 
Scotland  £1  12s.  lOd.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  agricultural  returns  took  no 
cognizance  of  farms  under  five  acres  each,  and  that 
hill  pastures  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  tables.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  small 
holdings  in  England  and  Wales  there  was  reason  to 
estimate  at  57,000  acres  only,  and  that  such  an 
amount  would  not  much  influence  the  results  when 
so  wide  an  area  as  that  of  England  was  in  question, 
and  that  the  exclusion  of  hill  pastures  would  pro- 
bably affect  the  Scotch  more  than  the  English 
figures. 

Aided  by  the  parliamentary  paper  upon  which  we 
have  recently  drawn,  the  land  rental  for  each  county 
can  now  be  ascertained  with  a degree  of  accuracy 
heretofore  impossible.  The  lowest  rented  English 
county  is  Westmoreland,  and  the  highest  Middlesex. 
South  Wales,  however,  is  5s.  7d.  and  North  Wales 
Is.  5d.  per  acre  under  the  Westmoreland  rent. 
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Rent  per  Cultivated  Acre  in  each  County  of  Rag- 
land and  in  North  and  South  Wales  in  1865. 


C OUNTJKS. 

No.  of 
cultivated 
Acres. 

Rent  per 
cultivated 
Acre. 

South  Eastern : 
Surrey  

278,733 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 3 

Kent  ...  

711,826 

576,927 

2 5 11 

Sussex  

1 14  9 

Hants  

640,002 

345,206 

1 12  2 

Berks 

1 18  8 

South  Midland : 

Middlesex . . . 

109,879 

3 10  9 

Herts 

322,989 

1 16  11 

Bucks  

377,178 

1 18  2 

Oxon 

385,378 

1 17  4 

Northampton 

522,736 

2 3 0 

Hunts  

192,417 

1 16  10 

Beds  

242,290 

1 16  6 

Cambridge 

463,140 

2 2 3 

Eastern : 

Essex 

789,641 

2 0 5 

Suffolk  

775,404 

1,009,087 

1 15  4 

Norfolk 

1 18  5 

South  Western  : 

Wilts 

636,786 

1 16  6 

Dorset  

398,599 

1 18  10 

Devon  

919,336 

1 18  9 

Cornwall  . . . 

436,071 

1 15  6 

Somerset  . . . 

735,04 

2 10  4 

Counties. 

No.  of 
cultivated 
Acre. 

Rent  per 
cultivated 
Acre. 

West  Midland : 

£ S.  d. 

Gloucester 

598,271 

2 3 2 

Hereford  ... 

394,947 

1 18  0 

Salop 

621,616 

1 16  9 

Stafford 

648,662 

2 2 6 

Worcester... 

368,381 

2 6 5 

Warwick  ... 

444,718 

2 4 4 

North  Midland : 

Leicester  . . . 

432,424 

74,905 

2 6 2 

Rutland  .... 

2 2 3 

Lincoln 

1,387,826 

2 0 8 

Notts 

417,502 

2 1 11 

Derby  

463,920 

1 18  11 

North  Western 
and  Yorkshire 

Chester 

481,853 

2 6 2 

Lancaster  ... 

708,827 

2 8 4 

York  

2,477,004 

1 15  9 

Northern : 

Durham  ... 

399,566 

1 11  7 

Northumber- 

land   

656,989 

19  9 

Cumberland 

503,031 

18  6 

Westmoreland 

213,876 

18  4 

Welsh  : 

Monmouth 

208,276 

1 12  1 

South  Wales 

1,310,710 

12  9 

North  Wales 

973,964 

1 6 11 

South  Raster n Counties . — Of  tlie  five  in  this 
division,  two,  Sussex  and  Hants,  are  below  the 
average  : the  rent  varied  from  £1  12s.  2d.  in  Hants 
to  £2  5s.  lid.  in  Kent ; between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  county  there  was,  therefore,  a difference 
of  13s.  9d.  per  acre.  As  metropolitan  counties,  both 
Surrey  and  Kent  must  yield,  irrespective  of  soil  and 
kinds  of  culture,  better  rentals  that  the  others. 

South  Midland  Counties. — Here  there  are  three 
counties  uncler  and  five  above  the  average — Herts, 
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Hunts,  and  Beds  constitute  the  former  section. 
Hentals  throughout  the  division  range  from 
£1  16s.  6d.  in  Bedford  to  £3  10s.  9d.  in  Middlesex. 
The  latter  county  appears  to  yield  the  best  rents  in 
the  kingdom;  at  the  same  time,  as  previously 
noticed,  it  is  the  only  one  which  suffered  a depre- 
ciation in  the  aggregate  valuation  between  1865  and 
1855.  Middlesex  rents  are  nearly  double  the  Bed- 
ford and  the  Huntingdon  rates.  After  Middlesex, 
but  at  a long  interval,  rank  Nottingham  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Eastern  Counties. — Suffolk  is  -2s.  5d.  per  acre 
under  the  average ; Norfolk  is  slightly  and  Essex 
more  decidedly  beyond  it.  The  last-named  county 
increased  its  rental  valuation  during  the  ten  years 
1855-65  more  than  any  other  in  England,  that  is 
to  say,  proportionately  more.  Between  it  and 
Suffolk  there  is  very  nearly  5s.  per  acre  difference. 

South  Western  Counties . — Though  so  far  as  the 
economic  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  concerned 
this  division  is  the  worst  in  England,  the  rents  do 
not  stand  in  the  same  category.  Two  counties, 
Cornwall  and  "Wilts,  are  under  the  average,  and 
three  are  above  it.  Somerset,  indeed,  is  the  most 
highly  rented  district  of  England,  if  we  leave  out  of 
sight  Middlesex.  The  range  in  this  division  is  from 
£1  15s.  6d.  in  Cornwell,  to  £2  10s.  4d.  in  Somerset, 
hence  the  difference  between  the  two  is  no  less  than 
14s.  lOd.  per  acre. 

West  Midland  Counties . — The  rents  are  good  in 
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this  division ; only  one  county,  Salop,  is  under  the 
average.  The  rate  varies  from  £1  16s.  9d.  in  Salop, 
to  £2  6s.  5d.  in  Worcester,  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
tremes being  equal  to  9s.  8d.  an  acre.  The  hop- 
growing county  of  Worcester  is  rather  higher  rented 
than  Kent,  hut  it  reckons  only  half  the  area  of  the 
latter. 

North  Midland  Counties. — The  rents  here  appear 
to  he  very  much  the  same  as  the  last  division,  ex- 
cept that  no  county  is  below  the  average.  The 
lowest  is  Derby,  £1  18s  lid.,  and  the  highest 
Leicester,  £2  6s.  2d.,  the  difference  being  7s.  3d. 
per  acre.  Leaving  out  Leicester,  the  variation  be- 
tween the  remaining  counties  is  not  great. 

North  Western  Counties  and  Yorkshire.* — Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  are  the  two  counties  yielding  highest 
rents  in  the  North  of  England.  Causes  which  Oper- 
ate in  the  production  of  exceptionally  heavy  rents 
in  Middlesex  will  be  active  in  Lancashire.  York- 
shire is  marked  by  the  lowest  figures  in  this  division. 
We  cannot,  unfortunately,  discriminate  the  rents 
for  the  three  ridings,  because  then’  valuations  are 
not  severally  returned  by  the  Inland  Kevenue  de- 
partment. Taking  the  whole  breadth  of  the  shire, 
which  is  nearly  two  and  a half  million  acres,  the 
rental  was  £1  15s.  9d.,  or  12s.  7d.  less  than  Lanca- 
shire ; the  cultivated  area  of  the  latter  was  between 
one-third  and  one-fourth  only  of  the  former. 

Northern  Counties. — This  is  the  lowest  rented 
division  of  England.  The  five  counties  of  which 
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it  consists  are  each  much  under  the  average  rental. 
They  are,  however,  all  very  nearly  on  the  same 
level.  The  lowest  is  £1  8s.  4d.,  Westmoreland,  and 
the  highest  £1  11s.  7d.,  Durham;  the  difference  of 
the  extremes  being  3s.  3d.  per  acre.  Since  hill 
pastures  are  excluded  from  the  returns  of  the  cul- 
tivated area,  but  not  from  the  valuation,  we  may  in- 
fer that  the  rates  quoted  are  to  some  extent  beyond 
the  actual  rents  paid. 

Monmouthshire  and  Wales. — This  division  is  like- 
wise materiallv  under  the  mean  rental  of  England 
and  Wales.  No  county  in  England  is  so  low  as 
South  Wales  or  as  North  Wales.  What  has  just 
been  said  of  hill  pastures  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  Principality ; and  very  small  farms  are  there  a 
characteristic  feature  of  rural  industry.  The  two 
circumstances  tend  to  exaggerate  the  rentals  given 
in  the  table.  The  highest  county  is  Monmouth, 
£1  12s.  Id.,  and  the  conterminous  district  of  South 
Wales  is  9s.  4d.,  or  4Q  per  cent,  under  that  rental. 
Here  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  we  are 
speaking  of  an  area  as  broad  as  Lincolnshire. 
Measured  by  the  highest  rent  in  the  table,  three 
cultivated  acres  in  South  Wales  are  worth  rather 
less  than  one  in  Middlesex. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  these  statistics  to  show 
that  the  counties  which  pay  the  highest  rent  are 
generally  below  the  average  in  the  proportion  of 
their  cultivated  surface  devoted  to  corn  crops. 
Leaving  out  the  four  metropolitan  counties  and 
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Lancashire,  as  peculiarly  influenced  by  their  large 
town  populations,  it  will  be  discovered  that  there 
are  ten  counties  whose  rents  are  above  £2  2s.  The 
average  ratio  of  land  under  corn  in  the  English 
counties  was  32-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated 
area ; now,  with  one  marked  exception,  that  of 
Cambridgeshire,  all  in  the  following  list  either  fell 
considerably  under  that  proportion  or  only  slightly 
surpassed  it : — 


Counties. 

Rent 
per  cul- 
tivated 
Acre. 

Per- 

centage 

Corn 

cropped 

Difference 
as  com- 
pared with 
Average. 

Counties. 

Rent 
per  cul- 
tivated 
Acre. 

Per- 

centage 

Corn 

cropped. 

Difference 
as  com- 
pared with 
Average. 

Cambridge 

£ s,  d. 
2 2 3 

56.7 

+ 23.5 

Rutland  ... 

£ s.  d. 
2 2 3 

33.0 

— 0.2 

Chester  

2 6 2 

20.2 

—13.0 

Somerset  . . . 

210  4 

19.2 

—14.0 

Gloucester... 

2 3 2 

28.6 

— 4.6 

Stafford 

2 2 6 

22.8 

—10.4 

Leicester  ... 

2 6 2 

26.8 

— 6.4 

Warwick  ... 

2 4 4 

34.1 

+ 0.9 

Northampton 

2 3 0 

34.9 

+ 1.7 

Worcester ... 

2 6 5 

32.7 

— 0.5 

If  we  reverse  this  picture,  and  take  ten  counties 
which  stand  highest  in  respect  of  corn  culture,  it 
will  be  seen  they  all  yielded  less  rentals  than  those 
named  above.  None  here  falls  under  40  per  cent* 
of  corn-cropped  land. 


Counties. 

Rent 
per  cul- 
tivated 
Acre. 

Per- 

centage 

Corn 

cropped. 

Difference 
as  com- 
pared with 
Average. 

Counties. 

Rent 
per  cul- 
tivated 
Acre. 

Per- 

centage 

Corn 

cropped. 

D ifference 
as  com- 
pared with 
Average. 

Bedford 

£ s.  d. 
116  6 

46.7 

+ 13.5 

Hunts  

£ s.  d. 
116  10 

49.1 

+ 15.9 

Berks 

118  8 

42.2 

+ 9.0 

Lincoln  

2 0 8 

42.8 

+ 9.6 

Essex 

2 0 5 

51.4 

+ 18.2 

Norfolk 

118  5 

44.5 

+ 11.3 

Hants  

112  2 

40.7 

+ 7.5 

Oxford  

117  4 

40.6 

+ 7.4 

Hertford  ... 

11611 

45.4 

+ 12.2 

Suffolk  

115  4 

52.3 

+ 19.1 

The  majority  of  counties  in  this  list  are  under 
the  mean  English  rent  (which  is  £1  19s.  2d. — ex- 
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eluding  Wales),  and  all  fall  below  the  rentals  of  the 
previous  table.  At  the  same  time,  the  ratios  of 
corn-cropping  here  greatly  exceeds  the  ratios,  with 
the  one  exception  already  noticed,  entered  against 
the  ten  counties  first  named.  These  tables,  of  course, 
have  no  pretence  of  being  exhaustive  of  the  relation 
between  the  letting  price  of  land  and  the  description 
of  culture  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  but  they  possess 
some  interest  as  an  indication. 

The  rental  in  Scotland  is  shown  in  the  next  table 
for  the  twelve  counties  whose  increased  assessments 
have  already  been  tabulated  : — 


Jdent  per  Cultivated  Acre  in  the  undermentioned 
Counties  of  Scotland  in  1865. 


Counties. 

No.  of 
cultivated 
Aeres. 

Rent  per 
cultivated 
Acre. 

Counties. 

No.  of 
cultivated 
Acres. 

Rent  per 
cultivated 
Acre. 

Southern . — 

£ s. 

d. 

Northern  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Dumfries  ... 

204,589 

1 13 

5 

Perth' 

316,766 

1 19  1 

Ayr  

259,839 

1 19 

5 

Forfar  

228,195 

1 15  2 

Lanark  

199,133 

1 18 

9 

Aberdeen  . . . 

550,586 

10  8 

Edinburgh 

114,269 

2 8 

4 

Argyle  

111,356 

2 10  1 

Roxburgh  ... 

160,352 

1 15 

5 

Inverness  ... 

118,461 

1 12  5 

Haddington 

106,908 

2 2 

0 

Fife  

220,168 

2 1 

4 j 

Seven  Southern  Counties. — Each  county  exceeds 
the  average  rental  of  Scotland.  Dumfries,  the 
lowest  rented  of  the  group,  by  7d.  only;  but  Edin- 
burgh is  the  highest  rented  by  15s.  6d.,  or  44  per 
cent,  beyond  the  mean.  The  manufacturing  county 
of  Lanark  is  nearly  10s.  per  acre  under  the  Edin- 
burgh rent. 
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Five  Northern  Counties . — Two  are  under  the 
average,  Aberdeen  and  Inverness — the  one  by 
12s.  2d.,  the  other  by  5d.  only.  The  highland 
county  of  Argyle  stands  the  highest,  the  rent  there 
coming  out  at  £2  10s.  Id.,  or  17s.  3d.  per  acre  above 
the  average.  These  figures,  we  conceive,  must, 
from  the  exclusion  of  hill  pastures  from  the  returns, 
he  taken  with  great  caution.  The  total  extent  of 
Argyleshire  is  2,083,000  acres,  and  the  cultivated 
surface  returned  is  not  much  more  than  one- 
twentieth  part  of  that  quantity ; it  is  less  than  a 
twentieth  in  Invernessshire.  In  Aberdeenshire  it 
is  nearly  half. 

We  may  observe,  in  concluding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  one-half  of  the  superficies  of  Great 
Britain  is  under  culture,  28,705,000  acres,  or  50’4 
per  cent,  out  of  56,961,000  acres ; hut  that  the  pro- 
portion varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; in  England  (inclusive  of  Monmouth)  it  is 
68*0 ; in  Wales,  48*3  ; and  in  Scotland,  30*5  per 
cent. 

A knowledge  of  the  culture  and  management  of 
growing  woods  and  plantations  forms  an  important 
item  in  estate  management.  Timber  is  of  very 
great  value  in  commercial  communities,  and  its 
cultivation  ought  never  to  he  neglected.  The 
amenity  and  value  of  landed  property  are  so  linked 
together  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  one  cannot  he 
increased  without  a greater  or  less  addition  being 
made  to  the  other  also.  It  has  been  proved  by 
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experience  that  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of 
well  laid  out  plantations  on  exposed  estates,  with 
hut  little  forest  or  shelter,  the  farms  advance  in 
yearly  value.  We  have  known  property  nearly 
double  in  value  through  judicious  planting.  Every 
owner  of  an  estate  would  do  well  to  keep  up  a supply 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his  property ; but  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  there  is  a very 
great  difference  between  necessary  shelter  and  in- 
jurious shade.  It  is  quite  practicable  so  to  lay  out 
woods  on  landed  property  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  agricultural  benefit  may  be  derived  from  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  made  orna- 
mental and  profitable.  There  are  estates  within 
our  knowledge  on  which  a proper  increase  of  shelter 
would  add  many  bushels  of  grain  to  the  yield  per 
acre.  In  hop-growing  districts  young  plantations 
of  larch,  ash,  and  oak  are  in  requisition  for  hop 
poles.  The  mountain  ash,  too,  the  best  of  all  Eng- 
lish woodland  produce  for  pattering  crates,  happens 
to  be  also  well  adapted  for  barrel  hoops,  a source 
of  considerable  profit.  Moreover,  its  beauty  and 
utility  recommend  its  employment  in  game  pre- 
serves. Planting  is  too  much  neglected  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  positive  duty  of  a landed  pro- 
prietor, who  cuts  down  the  tree  which  his  grand- 
father planted,  to  put  a young  one  into  the  ground, 
as  a legacy  to  his  own  grandchildren ; he  will  other- 
wise leave  the  world  worse  than  he  found  it.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  himself  a considerable 
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planter,  lias  eloquently  denounced  that  contracted 
feeling  which  prevents  proprietors  from  thus  im- 
proving their  estates  because  the  profits  are  distant ; 
and  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  give  a short 
passage  from  the  essay  in  which  he  enforces  the 
duty  of  planting  waste  lands  : — 

“ The  indifference  to  this  great  rural  improve- 
ment arises,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  not  so  much 
out  of  the  actual  lucre  of  gain  as  the  fatal  vis  inertice 
— that  indolence  which  induces  the  lords  of  the  soil 
to  he  satisfied  wTith  what  they  can  obtain  from  it  by 
immediate  rent,  rather  than  encounter  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  attempting  the  modes  of  amelioration 
which  require  immediate  expense,  and  what  is  per- 
haps more  grudged  by  the  first-born  of  Egypt — a 
little  future  attention.  To  such  we  can  only  say 
that  improvement  by  plantation  is  at  once  the 
easiest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  least  precarious  mode 
of  increasing  the  immediate  value,  as  well  as  the 
future  income  of  their  estates ; and  that  therefore 
it  is  we  exhort  them  to  take  to  heart  the  exhorta- 
tion of  the  dying  Scotch  laird  to  his  son  : — c Be  aye 
sticking  in  a tree,  J ock — it  will  he  growing  whilst 
you  are  sleeping.’  ” 

Woodlands  are  of  four  kinds,  severally  called 
coppices  or  copses,  which  contain  underwood  merely ; 
mixed  wood,  consisting  both  of  timber  and  under- 
wood ; plantations  or  groves,  which  contain  nothing 
hut  trees ; and  forests,  or  extensive  tracts  of  country 
covered  wfith  timber.  This  latter  class  does  not 
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of  course  exist,  except  on  a very  small  scale,  in 
England. 

Coppices. — These  are  cut  in  early  stages  of  their 
growth,  varying  according  to  the  description  of 
wood  for  which  there  is  a demand  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  for  baskets,  hop-poles,  hurdles,  stakes, 
laths,  bavins,  &c. 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
managing  of  coppices  are  : — 

1st.  The  Fencing. — This  must  always  be  pre- 
served in  good  order,  for  it  is  better  to  allow  cattle 
to  run  loose  in  the  ripe  wheat-field  than  in  a young 
plantation  ; the  bite  of  their  teeth  injures  the  plants 
more  than  anything  else. 

2nd.  The  Drainage. — Oak  always  flourishes  best 
in  lands  moderately  moist,  but  by  no  means  wet. 
All  coppices  should  be  well  drained  with  open 
drains  : the  roots  of  the  trees  would  choke  any  other. 

3rd.  Shelter. — Underwood  requires  shelter,  and 
it  is  customary  to  plant  timber  trees  for  that  pur- 
pose either  amongst  it  or  surrounding,  or  on  the 
exposed  sides  of  it. 

4th.  The  Feriod  of  Cutting. — This  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  demand,  whether  for  very 
young  or  large  grown  wood.  Coppices  are,  in 
some  situations,  cut  at  ten  years’  growth,  and  in 
others  they  are  allowed  to  stand  twenty-five  years. 
A covenant  should  always  exist  in  a lease  restrain- 
ing the  tenant  from  cutting  earlier  than  is  customary 
in  the  country. 
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5 th.  Season  for  Catting. — There  are  many  opinions 
respecting  the  proper  season  of  the  year  for  cutting 
underwood,  hut  there  is  one  rule  which  for  the 
advantage  of  the  seller  should  he  steadily  adhered 
to,  namely,  that  the  older  the  wood  is  the  later  in 
the  spring  it  should  he  cut.  When  old  wood  is  cut 
early  in  the  winter,  and  a severe  season  follows,  the 
damage  done  to  the  old  stock  and  to  the  standards 
is  very  great.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  buyer  that  all  wood  should 
he  cut  in  the  most  stagnant  state  of  sap,  as  being 
in  that  case  more  durable ; and  in  all  cases  where 
bending  is  required,  such  as  hurdles,  hoops,  aud 
even  dead  hedges,  the  wood  cannot  be  cut  too  early 
in  the  winter,  for  if  cut  when  the  sap  is  rising  it 
becomes  brittle  and  unfit  for  those  purposes, 

6th.  Application  and  Uses. — In  the  oak  coppice, 
the  principal  profit  is  derived  from  the  bark.  Copse- 
wood  is  also  used  for  making  charcoal,  pyroligneous 
acid,  ash-poles  for  sheep-cribs,  rind-hoops  for  bar- 
rels, hanks  for  ships’  rigging,  hazel  sheep-hurdles, 
spars  for  thatching,  pea  and  bean  sticks,  and  dead 
hedges.  Alder,  willow,  birch,  &c.,  are  used  for 
fencing,  rails,  rafters,  clogs,  and  coal-pit  require- 
ments. 

England  ow^es  her  wrooded  appearance  rather  to 
her  thick  hedgerows  and  parks  than  to  the  remains 
of  her  old  forests,  but  many  of  the  trees  which 
diversify  our  landscape  at  the  present  day  were  to 
be  found  in  those  woodlands  before  the  Norman 
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conquest.  The  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  hazel, 
the  Scotch  fir,  the  ash  (the  favourite  tree  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons),  were  indigenous.  Caesar,  indeed, 
excepts  the  fagus  et  abies  from  the  timber  which 
he  found  in  Britain;  but  by  these  he  meant  the. 
fagus  castanea , or  chesnut,  and  the  silver  fir.  These 
we  owe  to  our  Boman  masters.  Prom  them  also 
we  have  derived  the  cherry  and  the  vine. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  mistletoe  is 
an  article  of  commerce  of  considerable  importance. 
From  the  statistics  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  trade 
it  would  seem  that  Herefordshire  produces  the 
largest  supply  of  any  one  county  in  England,  and 
this  finds  its  way  into  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  likewise  to  London.  As  many  as 
112  or  114  tons  have  been  sent  out  of  this  western 
county  in  one  season,  besides  many  tons  forwarded 
to  foreign  countries ; and  the  trade  is  annually 
increasing  both  there  and  in  the  home  counties, 
from  whence  the  London  markets  are  chiefly  sup- 
plied. The  price  of  mistletoe  varies ; but  from  4s. 
to  5s.  the  cwt.  is,  perhaps,  about  the  average  asked. 
At  first  sight,  these  figures  appear  very  large  for  an 
article  of  no  intrinsic  value ; but  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  houses  amongst  the  working,  and 
what  may  be  called  the  lower  middle  classes,  which 
at  this  season  of  the  year  contains  a sprig  of  mistle- 
toe, our  surprise  may  he  somewhat  lessened. — Once 
a Week. 
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It  is  only  in  a few  localities  in  England  that  any 
extensive  tracts  are  now  kept  in  woodlands,  but 
there  are  situations  where  such  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  treatment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  estates  is  enhanced 
by  woodland  shelter.  The  management  of  woods, 
where  there  are  both  small  and  large  trees  and 
underwoods,  though  not  requiring  the  skill  and 
attention  that  an  arable  farm  does,  nevertheless 
requires  considerable  care.  It  is  principally  neces- 
sary that  the  woods  be  properly  fenced,  and  that 
the  fences  be  ever  after  kept  in  thorough  repair ; 
that  the  trees  shall  not  be  damaged  by  the  inroads 
of  stock ; that  drainage  and  other  practical  modes 
of  improvement  should  not  be  neglected ; that  the 
wood  should  be  divided  into  regular  falls  or  portions, 
so  as  to  furnish  a clear  annual  income,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  arable  land ; and  that,  when  sold, 
every  pains  be  taken  to  procure  their  full  value. 
By  these  means,  and  the  reservation  of  an  adequate 
share  of  large  timber,  the  proprietor  will  generally 
have  a safe  and  improving  investment  of  his  capital. 

Dates  on  which  the  Foliage  of  various  Trees  com- 
menced expanding. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Plant  has  published  the  following 
table,  showing  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  on 
which  the  foliage  of  various  trees  commenced 
expanding,  compared  with  the  date  of  foliation  in 
the  year  1867  : — 

E, 
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Balsam  poplar  (Populus  balsamifera) 
Larch  (Abies  larix)... 

Horse-chestnut  (iEsculus  hippocastam 
Sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-platanus) 
Hamsom  blossom  (Prunus  domestica) 
Lime  (Tilia  Europsea) 

Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica)  ... 
Spanish-chestnut  (Castanea  vesca) 

Oak  (Quercus  robur) 

Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)  ... 

Mulberry  (Morus  nigra) 


Earliest. 

Latest. 

March  6 

April  19 

March  21 

April  14 

n) 

March  17 

April  19 

March  28 

April  23 

March  28 

May  13 

April  6 

May  2 

April  19 

May  7 

April  20 

May  -20 

April  10 

May  26 

May  13 

June  14 

May  12 

June  23 

1867. 

April  15 
April  14 
April  19 
April  25 
April  17 
April  30 
May  1 
May  3 
May  6 
May  16 
May  14 


Experience  has  shown  that  the  time  when  trees 
are  felled  has  much  influence  upon  the  condition  of 
the  wood.  A trial  was  made  with  four  pieces  of 
oak  cut  down  in  December,  J anuary,  Eebruary,  and 
March.  A tin  ring  was  fixed  at  one  end  of  each 
piece.  These  rings  were  filled  with  water.  The 
wood  cut  in  December  did  not  allow  any  water  to 
pass.  The  January  wood,  after  forty-eight  hours, 
allowed  a few  drops  to  pass.  During  the  same  time 
the  entire  quantity  ran  through  the  Eebruary  wood, 
while  the  water  passed  through  the  March  wood  in 
two  hours  and  a half. 

When  timber  is  felled,  either  too  young  or  too 
old,  it  is  liable  to  become  worm-eaten  at  a much 
earlier  period  than  if  cut  at  the  proper  age.  At  the 
time  the  duramen,  or  red  wood,  is  fully  developed, 
but  before  the  circulation  of  sap  has  completely 
ceased  in  its  vessels,  the  tree  is  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  be  felled.  The  particular  age  at  which 
each  species  of  timber  will  have  reached  this  state, 
must  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  circumstances. 
Trees  which  have  been  badly  thinned  during  their 
growth,  will  come  to  an  early  and  partially  unna- 
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tural  ripeness ; while  those  which  have  always  been 
well  exposed  to  atmospheric  agency,  will  take  a 
much  longer  period  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Under 
suitable  circumstances,  the  ages  mentioned  in  the 
following  list  will  be  found  about  the  average 
period  at  which  to  cut  the  different  species  of  timber 
trees : — 


Species. 

Years. 

Oak  ( Q.  pedunculate i) ... 

...  100 

„ (Q.  sessil  flora)  ... 

...  90 

Wych  Elm  

...  100 

English  Elm  ... 

...  90 

Ash 

...  90 

Sycamore 

...  90 

Beech  ... 

...  90 

Species. 

Years. 

Lime  ... 

...  80 

Horse  Chestnut 

...  80 

Silver  Eir 

...  80 

Spruce... 

...  70 

Scots  ... 

...  65 

Larch  ... 

...  60 

Poplars 

...  40 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  various 
kinds  of  trees  stated  above  are  sure  to  become 
diseased  immediately  after  the  age  which  has  been 
assigned  to  each.  The  oak,  we  know,  lives  occa- 
sionally to  the  age  of  a thousand  years ; and  other 
hardwood  species  live,  in  some  instances,  several 
hundred  years.  But,  in  growing  wood  for  profit, 
and  in  managing  it  judiciously,  the  age  here  stated 
will  be  found  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  the 
time  at  which  each  species  may  be  felled  with  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Osier  willows,  too,  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose 
of  basket-making;.  Among;  the  varieties  most 
approved  are  those  known  as  the  Butch  willow,  the 
purple  willow,  the  round-leaved,  and  the  long-leaved 
triandrous  willow.  They  will  grow  in  a great 
variety  of  soils  if  these  be  only  moist  enough ; but 
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deep,  rich,  moist  intervals,  or  low  alluvial  lands, 

lying  on  the  margin  of  streams,  especially  such  as 

have  a southern  exposure  protected  from  high 

winds,  are  most  suited  to  them.  They  grow  well 

on  moist  soil,  hut  it  should  not  be  too  wet,  and  in 

many  cases  draining  the  land  is  advisable,  so  that 

it  may  be  ploughed  deeply,  and  prepared  as  if  for 

corn  or  any  other  highly-cultivated  farm  crop.  It 

is  then  ready  to  receive  the  cuttings.  The  slips  or 

cuttings  are  about  two  feet  long,  and  should  be  set 

perpendicularly  in  the  soil  one  foot  apart,  in  rows 

about  three  feet  apart.  They  should  be  kept  clean 

of  weeds  the  first  year  or  two,  either  with  the  hoe 

or  the  cultivator.  The  osiers  mav  be  cut  for  the 

«/ 

first  time  in  about  two  years  after  they  are  set, 
and  may  afterwards  be  cut  annually  early  in  the 
spring. 

It  is  proverbial  that  trees  of  the  same  species 
will  not  flourish  in  succession  in  the  same  place. 
Hence,  if  a worn  out  peach  orchard  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  young  trees  of  the  same  species  are  to 
occupy  the  same  ground,  instead  of  being  planted 
in  the  holes  from  which  the  old  ones  were  taken, 
they  must  be  arranged  in  rows  intermediate  to  the  old 
ones.  So  likewise  in  regard  to  all  fruit  trees,  unless 
a suitable  period  has  been  allowed  for  producing 
the  decomposition  of  the  roots  of  the  removed  trees, 
and  thus  supplying  the  earth  with  fresh  manure. 
In  forest  lands,  the  new  growth  seldom  resembles 
altogether  that  which  has  been  felled.  Hard  wood 
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frequently  succeeds  tlie  pine  and  hemlock,  while  the 
pine  and.  cedar,  in  innumerable  instances,  succeed 
the  primitive  growth  of  hard  wood.  In  agreement 
with  this  tendency,  we  may  see  the  strawberry  and 
raspberry,  and  some  other  plants,  sending  out  their 
roots  or  stolons  to  establish  a new  progeny  in  a soil 
they  had  not  previously  exhausted ; and  thus  by 
their  own  instincts  changing  their  locality. 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  a climate 
cannot  he  changed  to  suit  certain  plants,  hut  that 
the  constitution  of  those  plants  may  he  so  altered  as 
to  he  adapted  to  a given  climate ; and  the  process 
hy  which  this  effect  is  believed  to  he  gained  is  called 
acclimatising.  But,  notwithstanding  this  opinion, 
in  most  instances  the  truth  is  just  the  reverse,  and 
the  proposition  should  stand  thus  : “ The  constitu- 
tion of  plants,  in  general,  cannot  he  altered  to  suit 
climate,  yet  climate  may  he  altered  to  suit  plants.55 
When  we  limit  the  word  “ climate,55  however,  to 
the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  birds 
and  quadrupeds  move,  we  express  a particular  state 
of  things  which  concerns  those  parts  of  the  creation, 
hut  we  omit  what  is  essential  in  considering  the 
climate  necessary  to  plants.  And  hence  it  is  that, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  “ meteorology,55 
cultivators  derive  less  benefit  from  that  science 
than  it  is  capable  of  furnishing.  The  climate  in 
which  the  roots  of  plants  or  trees  are  placed  is  at 
least  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  to  their  success- 
ful growth,  than  that  which  sustains  their  branches, 
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leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits.  It  may  with  propriety  he 
called  “ terrestrial,”  in  contradistinction  to  “ atmos- 
pheric” climate,  and  is  one  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  almost  any  farmer  or  gardener  to  improve  by 
artificial  means. 

The  roots  of  plants,  it  is  well  known,  although 
they  burrow  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are 
not  on  that  account  insensible  to  the  influences 
which  are  felt  by  the  stem  and  branches  above. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  fully  as  sensitive  to  the 
extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness,  as  of  heat  and 
cold.  Thus,  if  leaves  and  flowers  wither  beneath 
the  scorching  air,  so  do  roots  when  the  earth  around 
them  becomes  parched  ; if  the  verdant  foliage 
rejoice  in  the  invigorating  rain-drop,  not  less  is  it 
grateful  to  the  earth-bound  root;  if  cold  check  or 
destroy  the  blossom,  and  compel  the  foliage  to 
shrink  and  perish,  in  like  manner  also  the  roots  are 
affected.  On  the  other  hand,  that  warmth  which 
causes  the  blossom  to  unfold,  and  the  leaf  to  open 
to  the  influences  of  the  gentle  breath  of  spring,  is 
equally  propitious  to  the  root  under  ground,  excit- 
ing it  to  growth,  and  putting  into  action  all  that 
dynamic  force  by  which  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
nourished.  Nor  is  the  access  of  air  less  important 
to  one  than  to  the  other ; both  extremities  of  plants 
feed  on  air — the  roots  more  than  the  leaves.  Put  a 
plant  in  a place  where  air  can  have  no  access  to  its 
leaves,  and  they  drop  off,  to  be  followed  by  the 
decay  of  the  stem.  Roots  existing  under  the  same 
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circumstances  will  gradually  shrink  and  die.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  condition  of  the  air  which  circulates 
in  the  ground,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  itself, 
and  the  moisture  contained  therein,  require  to  he 
attended  to  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere above ; and  hence  the  importance  of  under- 
ground climate  being  thoroughly  understood. 

The  mode  in  which  land  should  he  prepared  for 
planting  must  he  regulated,  to  some  extent,  both 
by  the  original  character  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  kind 
of  wood  about  to  be  planted.  In  Highland  districts, 
for  example,  it  would  he  out  of  the  question  to  think 
of  either  ploughing,  digging,  or  trenching  the  rough, 
steep  ground  intended  for  plantations ; and,  conse- 
quently, on  the  score  of  necessity,  as  well  as  economy, 
slit-planting  on  the  natural  heath  surface  is,  in  those 
places,  almost  universally  adopted.  The  only  ex- 
ception, indeed,  is  in  the  case  of  hardwood  plants, 
which,  on  some  occasions,  are  pit-planted,  or,  at 
least,  put  into  the  ground  in  the  best  way  which  its 
stony  nature  will  permit  of.  In  low  lying  situations, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  when  very  rapid  growth  is 
desired,  the  land  should,  in  all  cases,  be  well  wrought 
by  the  plough  or  spade  previous  to  its  being  planted. 
The  particular  system  adopted  in  cultivating  the  soil 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  A thin  soil, 
with  a solid  stratum  of  sand,  boulder-clay,  or  ferru- 
ginous moorband-pan,  would  be  greatly  injured  by 
the  surface  being  trenched  down,  and  a poor,  worth- 
less material  brought  to  the  top  in  its  place.  But, 
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if  the  boulder  clay  or  ferruginous  induration  is  well 
loosened,  without  being  brought  to  the  surface,  the 
result  will  be  very  different ; for,  in  this  case,  the 
young  plants  will  have  sufficient  good  soil  around 
their  roots  to  start  them  in  growth,  and,  after  gain- 
ing strength,  they  may  ramify  even  in  the  broken 
up  subsoil.  In  almost  every  instance,  a stiff, 
tenacious  soil  will  be  benefited  by  culture,  and  pro- 
duce a much  larger  quantity  of  timber — particularly 
if  it  be  hardwood — within  a given  time,  than  could 
be  obtained  were  it  planted  without  preparation. 
On  thin,  gravelly,  sharp  land,  and  in  cases,  also, 
where  there  is  much  exposure  to  winds,  trenching, 
or  any  kind  of  culture,  is  decidedly  injurious  to 
larch  or  fir  trees,  though  highly  beneficial  to  more 
umbrageous,  and,  therefore,  more  voracious  feeders 
on  atmospheric  elements.  There  is  so  intimate  a 
connection  between  the  food  of  plants,  as  obtained 
from  the  soil  and  from  the  atmosphere,  that  there  is 
considerable  danger  of  injury  being  done,  if  the 
proper  balance  between  the  two  is  destroyed. 

Erom  the  following  table  it  is  obvious  that  all  soils 
cannot  be  alike  suitable  for  every  kind  of  timber. 
Elm  and  limetree,  for  instance,  contain  a much  larger 
proportion  of  potash  than  oak,  beech,  birch,  or  fir 
woods ; and  it  is  well  known  to  practical  foresters, 
that  the  former  species  require  a finer  soil  than  is 
necessary  for  the  latter.  The  wood  of  the  poplar, 
again,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  both  a large  per 
centage  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid;  and  we 
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know  that  it  is  only  on  good  land  that  it  grows 
luxuriantly.  The  large  proportion  of  magnesia  and 
oxide  of  manganese,  in  fir  and  larch  woods,  indicate 
that  they  can  be  grown  on  soils  that  are  somewhat 
peculiar  in  their  nature ; and  it  is  known  that  they 
succeed  where  more  valuable  kinds  of  timber  fail. 
It  is  also  evident  that  larch  requires  a fully  better 
soil  than  Scotch  fir,  particularly  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  potash  it  contains  ; and  this  completely 
agrees  with  practical  experience. 


Adaptation  of  Trees  to  Different  Situations . 


Forest  Trees. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Magnesia. 

Lime. 

p 

o . 
x:  -a 
go 

-q  ^ 

Sulphuric 

Acid. 

Silica. 

1 Peroxide  of 
| Iron. 

Chloride  of 
Sodium. 

| Chloride  of 
1 Potassium. 

Analyst. 

Oak-wood 

5 65 

3-77 

3 01 

50-58 

2-32 

0-78 

0-52 

0-38 

0-02 

Denningen. 

Oak— bark 

3-50 

0-80 

47-50 

0-30 

1-10 

0.03 

a.  Berthier. 

Oak — leaves 

27-40 

3-60 

16.70 

10-90 

14.50 

1-80 

De  Saussure. 

Elm — wood 

21-92 

13-72 

7-71 

47-80 

3-33 

1-28 

3-07 

1-17 

Wright  son. 

Elm — bark 

2-22 

10-09 

3-19 

72-70 

1-59 

0-62 

8-77 

0-82 

Wrightson. 

Limetree — wood  ... 

35-80 

5-23 

4-15 

29-93 

4 85 

5-30 

5 26 

7-97 

1*49 

Hoffman. 

Limetree — bark  ... 

16-14 

4-53 

8-03 

60-81 

4-02 

0-75 

2-27 

1-24 

2-21 

Hoffman. 

Beech — wood 

11-80 

2.04 

8-42 

47-25 

3-29 

101 

109 

0-60 

0-16 

Liebig. 

Beech — bark 

2-00 

17-10 

37-50 

2-70 

9-20 

0-30 

Hertwig. 

H.  Chestnut — wood 

'i°yl0_' 

3-20 

43-60 

1-50 

1-20 

7 ‘50 

3.00 

0-07 

Berthier. 

Birch — wood 

12-70 

2-50 

43-80 

3-60 

0-40 

4-80 

0-40 

0-03 

Bertheir. 

Poplar — wood 

32-60 

3-30 

18-30 

10-10 

3-30 

1-50 

De  Saussure. 

Poplar — bark 

18-80 

1-00 

35T0 

3 20 

4-00 

1-50 

De  Saussure. 

Poplar — leaves  ... 

28.50 

1-40 

21-40 

4 20 

11-50 

1-50 

De  Saussure. 

Scotch  fir — wood... 

2-79  15-99 

19-76 

31-74 

1-93 

3-04 

3-04 

3-51 

1-48 

1*48 

b.  Bottinger. 

Scotch  fir — bark  ... 

1-90 

2-40 

38-60 

7T0 

17-30 

0-60 

Hertwig. 

Scotch  fir — leaves 

10-50 

310 

36-80 

4-70 

0-90 

11-60 

0-50 

Hertwig. 

Larch — wood 

15-24 

r7 

24-50 

26-97 

1-79 

3-60 

3-60 

4-25 

0*92 

0-92 

c.  Bottinger. 

a.  Oxide  of  manganese  in  ash  of  oak  bark  7-20  per  cent. 

b.  Oxide  of  manganese  in  ash  of  fir  wood  18T7  per  cent. 

c.  Oxide  of  manganese  in  ash  of  larch  wood  13-15  per  cent. 
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In  transplanting,  always  be  careful  to  preserve 
the  earth  which  adheres  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
cutting  off  only  the  tap-root,  and  cautiously  pruning, 
with  a sharp  knife,  such  of  the  fibrous  roots  as  have 
been  injured  in  moving,  for  these  must  be  preserved, 
as  the  immediate  conductors  of  nourishment  from 
the  earth.  Should  the  plants  be  put  into  the  earth 
by  pitting,  let  the  fibres  of  the  root  be  carefully 
spread  out,  in  a well-prepared  pit  or  hole,  and  cast 
that  mould  about  the  roots  which  was  taken  from 
the  surface,  as  the  most  fruitful.  Never  set  the 
plant  deeper  in  the  earth  than  it  was  previously  to 
its  removal,  for  by  doing  so  you  will  retard  its 
growth  at  least,  if  not  totally  destroy  it ; farther,  if 
the  roots  be  sufficiently  covered,  so  as  to  hold  the 
plant  steady  and  erect,  it  is  enough;  the  lateral 
fibres  will  then  have  the  most  fruitful  pasture,  and, 
as  to  the  tap-root,  that  will  invariably  find  its  way 
downwards.  Young  trees  should  be  watched,  and 
those  which  need  it  supported  in  time  by  stakes, 
since  most  roots  covet  the  air,  and  become  loose  and 
shaken  if  neglected. 

It  is  an  old  idea  that,  in  planting,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  that  side  of  the  plant  which  stood  to  the 
southward  in  the  nursery,  towards  the  same  aspect 
in  the  permanent  plantation,  the  vegetable  pores  on 
that  side  being  more  open  and  susceptible  of  cold, 
and  thence  liable  to  be  chilled  and  starved  by  the 
northern  air ; and  this  notion  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  common  growth  of  moss  on  the  north  side 
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of  oaks,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  the  hark  is  clear 
and  shining.  Planters  should  provide  themselves 
with  a brush  and  some  colouring,  with  which  to 
mark  the  south  side  of  each  plant,  on  taking  it  out 
of  the  earth. 

In  removing  older  plants,  like  trees  and  shrubs 
which  have  been  undisturbed  for  a long  time,  the 
utmost  care  is  required  in  taking  them  up,  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  the  small  fibrous  roots  which  often 
extend  to  great  distances  from  the  trunk.  The 
growth  of  the  stem,  or  that  part  of  the  trunk  above 
ground  with  its  leaves  and  branches,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  roots,  and  the  injury  which 
the  latter  sustain  in  transplanting  may  he  coun- 
teracted in  a measure  by  trimming  off  a correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  top.  The  laceration  or  breaking 
of  the  roots  checks  the  growth  of  the  top  in  propor- 
tion to  the  injury  or  loss  sustained.  In  the  natural 
condition  of  the  tree  there  are  only  roots  enough  to 
absorb  the  nourishment  required  by  it,  and  when 
a part  of  these  is  cut  off,  or  seriously  injured,  the 
remainder  cannot,  of  course,  furnish  sap  enough  for 
the  whole  tree.  In  this  case,  if  a part  of  the  top  be 
removed,  less  sap  will  be  required,  and  as  the 
remaining  roots  can  supply  all  that  is  necessary, 
the  tree  may  he  saved.  One  method  of  obtaining 
good  shrubs  and  trees  for  ornamental  purposes  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  beds  properly  prepared.  The  soil 
used  for  this  purpose  should  he  deeply  trenched  and 
richly  manured  to  promote  rapid  growth.  It  is 
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most  convenient  to  lay  out  the  beds  from  three  to 
five  feet  wide,  and  to  have  the  rows  run  across. 
Early  autumn  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  best 
time  for  sowing,  though  some  prefer  midsummer. 
The  seeds  of  each  species  may  be  sown  soon  after 
they  have  become  fully  ripe. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  great  objec- 
tions to  the  excessive  growth  of  timber  are  that  it 
deteriorates  the  soil  by  increasing  its  humidity, 
and,  by  obstructing  its  effectual  cultivation,  pre- 
vents the  full  benefits  being  derived  from  the  ad- 
joining land.  However,  due  regard  to  a choice  of 
trees  will,  in  a great  measure,  obviate  these  evijs. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  by  careful  experiments, 
that  some  trees  cause  more  injury  to  the  soil  than 
others,  as  well  by  the  greater  quantity  of  moisture 
they  create  as  by  the  extension  of  their  roots  and 
branches,  and  the  structure  of  their  leaves.  Of  all 
trees,  Scotch  fir  exhales  the  least  moisture — the 
English  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  ash  stand  next — 
the  elm  is  very  objectionable  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  from  the  numerous  suckers  it  sends  out  from  the 
spreading  roots.  Planting  should  never  be  executed 
by  contract;  because,  although  it  may  be  agreed 
that  the  plantation  is  to  be  made  over  at  a fixed 
period,  with  a certain  number  of  trees  then  alive, 
yet,  from  the  ground  not  being  properly  prepared, 
many  of  the  plants  will  make  but  slender  shoots 
for  several  years.  If  the  pitting  system  be  adopted, 
the  hole,  if  not  carefully  made,  will  retain  the  water 
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like  a cup ; and  the  result  will  he  that  a great  part 
of  the  roots  will  perish,  and  then  the  plant  itself 
will  become  sickly,  or  perhaps  die ; at  all  events,  it 
will  languish  and  pine,  and  be  very  slow  in  making 
any  forward  push.  Whilst  upon  the  subject  of 
timber,  probably  the  following  rules  for  its  mea- 
surement may  not  be  out  of  place  : — 

TO  MEASURE  ROUND  TIMBER. 

Multiply  the  length  in  inches  by  the  square  of  J 
the  mean  girth  in  inches,  and  the  product,  divided 
by  1728,  will  give  the  contents  in  cubic  feet. 

When  the  length  is  given  in  feet,  and  the  girth  in 
inches , divide  by  144. 

When  all  the  dimensions  are  in  feet , the  product 
is  the  content  without  a division. 

L y C2 

Or,  — — 144,  where  L is  the  length  in  feet,  and  C half  the 

16 

sum  of  the  circumference  of  the  two  ends  in  inches. 

Example. — The  girths  of  a piece  of  timber  are 
3T416  and  62*832  inches,  and  its  length  50  feet ; 
required  its  contents. 

31*416 + 62-832 

+4=11-781,  and  ll*78Tx 50+144=48*1916 

2 

cubic  feet.  Ans. 

50x47*1242 

Or, f-144=48.1916  cubic  feet.  Ans. 

16 

To  compute  the  solidity  of  round  timber,  when 
the  tree  tapers  or  is  unequally  thick,  girth  the  tree 
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in  as  many  places  as  is  thought  necessary,  then  the 
sum  of  the  several  girths,  divided  by  their  number, 
will  give  the  mean  circumference,  the  fourth  part 
of  which  being  squared  and  multiplied  by  the 
length  will  give  the  solid  contents. 

To  Measure  Square  Timber. 

Multiply  the  length  in  inches  by  the  breadth  in 
inches,  and  the  product  by  the  depth  in  feet ; divide 
by  144,  and  the  quotient  is  the  content. 

Note. — When  all  the  dimensions  are  in  feet , omit 
the  divisor  of  144. 

Board  Measure. 

Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  the  content. 

Note. — This  rule  only  applies  when  all  the  dimen- 
sions are  in  feet.  When  either  the  length  or  breadth 
are  given  in  inches , divide  their  product  by  12  ; and 
when  all  the  dimensions  are  in  inches , divide  it  by 

144. 

Pine  spars  from  10  to  4-J-  inches  in  diameter  in- 
clusive, and  spruce  spars,  are  to  he  measured  by 
taking  the  diameter,  clear  of  bark,  at  one- third  of 
their  length  from  the  large  end. 

Spars  are  usually  purchased  by  the  inch  diameter; 
all  under  4 inches  are  considered  poles. 

Spruce  spars  of  7 inches  and  less  should  have  5 
feet  in  length  for  every  inch  diameter.  Those  above 
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7 inches  should  have  4 feet  in  length  for  every  inch 
diameter. 


Comparative  Weight  of  Timber  in  a Green  and 
Seasoned  State . 


W eight  of  a cubic  foot. 

Timber. 

Green. 

Seasoned. 

English  Oak 

lbs.  oz. 

7110 

lbs.  oz. 

43-  8 

Cedar  

32- 

28*  4 

Riga  Eir  ...  

48-12 

35-  8 

American  Eir 

44-12 

30-11 

Elm  ... 

66*  8 

37-  5 

Beech 

GO- 

53*  6 

Ash 

58-  3 

50- 

On  many  a well  wooded  estate,  the  annual  value 
of  hark  amounts  to  a considerable  sum.  At  one 
time,  when  there  was  a great  demand  for  any  sort  of 
bark  capable  of  tanning  leather — even  in  a very  im- 
perfect manner — willows,  chestnuts,  and  mountain 
ashes,  were  occasionally  peeled.  But  now,  the 
trees  which  are  harked  are  chiefly  the  oak,  the 
larch,  and  the  birch.  These  are  the  only  kinds 
which  yield  sufficient  tannic  acid  to  render  barking 
anything  like  profitable.  Oak  hark  is  by  far  the 
best  of  the  three ; hut  both  larch  and  birch  harks 
have  their  special  qualities,  and  when  used  in  the 
tan-pit,  along  with  a right  proportion  of  the  former, 
their  tanning  properties  are  very  good.  It  is  mainly 
on  the  hark  of  the  oak,  however,  that  the  tanner 
depends  in  regulating  the  strength  of  his  tan-steeps. 
He  may  use  the  inferior  kinds  of  home-grown  hark ; 
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or  lie  may  employ  terra  japonica,  sumach,  velonia, 
divi-divi,  and  other  imported  materials;  hut  he  is 
well  aware,  that  while  he  can  hasten  the  tanning 
process  very  considerably  by  the  use  of  these  strongly 
astringent  substances,  he  must  trust  largely  to  oak 
bark  if  he  is  to  produce  a first-class  leather.  By 
having  a proper  quantity  of  oak  bark  in  the  tan- 
pits,  and  by  allowing  the  hides  to  remain  long 
enough  in  it,  he  is  sure  to  have  leather  of  a light 
fawn  colour,  which,  when  cut,  will  have  a solid 
marbled  texture,  the  distinguishing  features  of  a 
first-class  leather.  But  if  too  much  terra  japonica, 
or  of  some  of  the  other  imported  tanning  substances, 
is  used,  the  leather  will  have  a dark  fawn  colour, 
and  he  of  a soft,  bibulous,  inferior  quality.  Of 
necessity,  then,  the  tanner  must  have  a supply  of 
oak  bark.  And  though  he  imports  large  quantities 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries, yet  he  must  look  for  the  principal  part  of  his 
supply  from  home  forests — experience  in  past  years 
having  proved  that  for  every  ton  imported  there  are 
nearlv  eight  tons  of  home  bark  brought  into  the 
market. 

A few  remarks  on  the  practical  uses  of  leaves 
may  not  be  without  their  value.  An  autumnal  or 
old  leaf  yields,  upon  analysis,  a very  much  larger 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  than  a vernal  leaf, 
which,  being  yet  young,  has  not  received  within  its 
cells  any  considerable  deposit.  It  will  be  found, 
also,  that  the  leaves  contain  a very  much  higher 
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percentage  of  mineral  matter  than  the  wood  of  the 
trunk.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  elm  contain  eleven 
per  cent,  of  ashes  (earthy  matter),  while  the  wood 
contains  less  than  two  per  cent. ; the  leaves  of  the 
willow  eighteen  times  as  much  as  the  wood ; the 
leaves  of  beech  an  excess  over  the  wood  a small 
fraction  less  ; the  leaves  of  the  European  oak  nine- 
teen times  as  much  as  the  wood ; and  those  of  the 
pitch  pine  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  wood.  It  is 
very  plain  from  these  facts,  that,  in  forests,  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil  perform  a sort  of  cir- 
culation ; entering  the  root,  they  are  deposited  in 
the  leaf;  then,  with  its  fall  to  the  earth,  and  by  its 
decay,  they  are  restored  to  the  soil,  again  to  travel 
their  circuit.  Eorest  soils,  therefore,  instead  of 
being  impoverished  by  the  growth  of  trees,  receive 
back  annually  the  greatest  proportion  of  those 
mineral  elements  necessary  to  the  tree,  and  besides, 
much  organized  matter  received  into  the  plant  from 
the  atmosphere ; such  soils,  therefore,  are  gaining 
instead  of  losing.  If  the  owners  of  parks  or  groves, 
for  the  sake  of  neatness,  or  to  obtain  leaves  for  other 
purposes,  gather  the  autumnal  harvest  of  leaves, 
they  will  in  time  take  away  great  quantities  of 
mineral  matter,  by  which  the  soil  ultimately  will  be 
impoverished,  unless  it  is  restored  by  manures. 
Leaf  manure  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation 
by  gardeners.  But  many  regard  it  as  a purely 
vegetable  substance  ; whereas,  it  is  the  best  mineral 
manure  that  can  be  applied  to  the  soil.  What  are 
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called  vegetable  loams  (not  peat  soils,  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  decomposed  roots)  contain  large  quantities 
of  earthy  matter,  being  mineral-vegetable  rather 
than  vegetable  soils. 


A Table  shewing  the  Number  of  Trees  required  per 
Imperial , Scottish , and  Irish  acres , from  1 to 
30  feet  distance  between  each  plant. 


IMPERIAL  ACRE. 

SCOTTISH  ACRE. 

IRISH  ACRE. 

| Distance. 

Number. 

Distance. 

Number. 

Distance. 

Number. 

Distance. 

Number. 

Distance. 

Number. 

I 

Distance. 

Number.  | 

1 

43,560 

12 

302 

1 

54,760 

12 

380 

1 

70,560 

12 

490 

11 

19,360 

121 

270 

n 

24,338 

121 

350 

11 

31,360 

121 

452 

2 

10,890 

13 

257 

2 

13,690 

13 

324 

2“ 

17,640 

13 

417 

2* 

6,970 

131 

239 

2i 

8,761 

131 

300 

21 

11,209 

131 

385 

3 

4,840 

14 

222 

3 

6,084 

14 

279 

3 

7,840 

14 

360 

H 

3,556 

14 

207 

H 

4,470 

141 

260 

31 

5,760 

141 

335 

4 

2,722 

15 

193 

4 

3,422 

15 

243 

4 

4,410 

15 

316 

H 

2,151 

15i 

181 

41 

2,704 

151 

228 

41 

3,484 

151 

292 

5 

3,742 

16 

170 

5 

2,190 

16 

214 

5 

2,822 

16 

275 

5| 

1,440 

161 

164 

5| 

1,810 

16i 

201 

51 

2,332 

161 

260 

6 

1,210 

17 

150 

6 

1,521 

17 

189 

6 

1,960 

17 

244 

^2 

1,031 

171 

142 

61 

1,296 

171 

178 

61 

1,670 

171 

234 

889 

18 

134 

7 

1,117 

18 

169 

7 

1,440 

18 

217 

h 

774 

181 

127 

n 

973 

181 

160 

71 

1,254 

181 

206 

8 

680 

19“ 

120 

8 

855 

19“ 

151 

8 

1,102 

19“ 

195 

H 

603 

191 

114 

81 

758  1 

191 

143 

81 

976 

191 

185 

9 

537 

20“ 

108 

9 

675  1 

20 

137 

9 

871 

20 

176 

91 

482 

22 

90 

9J 

606 

22 

113 

91 

782 

22 

146 

10 

435 

24 

75 

10 

547 

24 

95 

10 

705 

24 

123 

101 

395 

26 

64 

101 

496 

26 

81 

101 

640 

26 

105 

11 

360 

28 

55 

11 

452 

28 

70 

ll“ 

583 

28 

90 

HI 

329 

30 

48 

HI 

414 

30 

60 

111 

533 

30 

79 

The  following  mode  of  measuring  an  acre  may  be 
•useful  to  some  of  our  readers.  In  land  measure, 
30J  square  yards  make  1 square  rod  ; 40  square  rods 
make  1 square  rood ; 4 square  roods,  1 acre ; G40 
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acres,  1 square  mile;  4,840  square  yards,  or  160 
rods,  make  1 acre.  In  measuring  an  acre  by  yards, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  trace  off  70  yards  in  length 
and  70  yards  in  width.  This  is  a rough  way,  which 
may  be  considered  near  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses ; but  as  70  yards  either  way  make  4,900  square 
yards,  it  exceeds  1 acre  by  60  yards.  To  determine 
an  accurate  acre,  measure  70  yards  in  length  by  69 
l-7th  yards  in  width.  The  same  result  may  be 
arrived  at  by  measuring  220  feet  in  length  and  198 
feet  in  width;  or  by  measuring  73 f-  yards  in  length 
by  66  yards  in  breadth. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  broom,  which  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  almost  worthless,  is  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  raised  from  seed  like 
furze.  The  Spanish  is  far  preferable  to  the  English, 
the  flowers  being  finer,  and  the  broom  attaining  a 
greater  height.  On  good  land,  however,  it  is  most 
pernicious,  shedding  no  leaves  to  its  parent  earth, 
but  continually  sucking  out  its  heart.  The  case  is 
different  on  black  or  white  blowing  sands ; in  such 
cases  broom  may  be  a marketable  commodity  for 
besoms  or  fuel.  Broom  makes  good  thatch  too,  and, 
if  cut  in  blossom  and  preserved  until  winter,  is  good 
both  as  food  and  medicine  for  sheep. 

Of  aquatics,  we  have,  amongst  other  kinds,  the 
alder,  willow,  sallow,  and  osier.  Of  the  alder,  there 
are  two  species ; the  common,  which  delights  most 
in  wet  ground,  and  the  black,  wrhicli  is  better  calcu- 
lated for  such  as  is  more  high  and  dry.  Old  alder, 
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of  considerable  size,  is  very  valuable  for  piles, 
trunks,  sluices,  &c.,  in  which  state,  lying  continually 
under  water,  it  becomes  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  but 
exposed  above  ground  it  soon  decays.  Alder  is 
raised  in  all  the  various  modes,  but  the  best  is  by 
suckers,  which  it  puts  forth  plentifully,  or  by  roots 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  round,  and  about  two  feet 
long,  one  end  being  plunged  in  mud.  Set  them  at 
four  or  five  feet  distance,  and  when  of  one  year’s 
growth,  cut  them  to  the  stumps,  whence  they  will 
spring  in  clumps,  and  shoot  into  useful  poles.  Sets 
are  not  to  be  cut  until  of  competent  size,  and  only 
in  winter,  which  is  the  proper  season  for  all  aquatics, 
on  account  of  their  pithy  substance ; and  they  ought 
to  be  well  grown,  that  the  succeeding  shoot  may 
receive  no  prejudice.  It  would  be  useless  to  enu- 
merate all  the  varieties  of  the  willow  tribe,  since 
most  probably  the  old  denominations  are  now  obso- 
lete, and  were  perhaps  merely  local.  The  divisions 
into  upland  and  lowland  are  sufficient,  and  probably 
any  difference  of  quality  in  the  wood  arises  merely 
from  the  ground  in  which  it  grows ; and  each  of  the 
species  will  succeed  interchangeably  in  the  other’s 
place  ; it  is  the  same  with  the  weeping  willow,  which 
I have  seen  of  vast  size  in  upland  situations. 

The  propagation  of  willows  is  easy  and  well 
known.  The  stakes  for  planting  should  be  im- 
mersed in  water  for  two  or  three  days  after  they  are 
cut  off  the  intended  length,  and  cleared  of  twigs. 
Plant  in  Pebruary,  and  the  beginning  of  March, 
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stakes  or  truncheons  cut  sloping  at  both  ends ; if 
large,  or  near  a foot  in  girth,  set  them  three  or  four 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  making  the  hole  with  a stake 
and  beetle,  or  iron  crow ; if  smaller,  of  proportionate 
depth,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  distance,  at  dis- 
cretion. 

Before  passing  on  to  another  subject  we  would 
say  a word  on  the  important  operation  of  barking. 
Good  hay  weather,  with  now  and  then  a gentle 
shower,  is  suitable ; but  continued  rains  very  detri- 
mental. This  work  is  performed  by  hay-men,  or 
persons  whose  proper  calling  it  is,  and  not  only  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  but  all  the  branches,  to  those  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  or  even  less,  are  stripped  of 
their  bark ; the  chief  art  of  performing  such  opera- 
tion is  to  take  off  the  bark  in  as  long  and  entire 
strips  as  possible,  both  for  the  facility  of  removal 
and  of  being  more  conveniently  thrown  across  the 
horses  to  dry.  In  the  process  of  drying  due  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  turning  the  bark  once  or 
twice  a day,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  natural  high  brown  colour  of  the  inner  rind 
must  be  preserved  with  all  possible  care,  that  is  to 
say,  the  astringent  virtues  of  the  bark  must  neither 
be  dissipated  by  too  much  wet  nor  by  inordinate 
heat ; it  is  by  the  colour  of  the  internal  surface, 
and  the  astringent  effect  of  its  rind  upon  the  palate, 
that  the  goodness  of  the  bark  is  determined. 
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DEDUCTIONS  FOR  BARK. 


Trees  measur- 
ing less  in 
circumference 
than 

Thickness  of  bark  not  exceeding 

Proportion 
of  circumference 
deducted  for 
Bark. 

32  inches, 

Half  an  inch 

One-ninth. 

40  „ 

Half  an  inch  to  nine -sixteenths  . . 

One-tenth. 

48  „ 

Nine-  sixteenths  to  five-eighths  of  an 

inch 

One-eleventh. 

56  „ 

Five-eighths  to  three-quarters  . . 

One-twelfth. 

64  „ 

Three-quarters  to  seven- eighths.  . 

One-thirteenth. 

80  „ 

Seven-eighths  to  one  inch  . . . 

One-fourteenth. 

100  „ 

One  inch  to  inch  and  quarter.  . . 

One- fifteenth 

If  tlie  bark  happens  to  be  thicker  than  specified 
above,  a little  more  will  require  to  be  deducted 
than  has  been  stated ; and  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  wood  is  a thin-barked  species,  a smaller  allow- 
ance will  suffice.  With  bark  of  the  thickness 
referred  to  in  the  table,  the  deductions  are  very 
nearly  the  proper  proportions  to  give  accurate 
measurements  of  the  actual  wood,  while,  by  some 
of  the  systems  presently  in  use,  the  measurements 
are  frequently  very  rough,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon  either  by  seller  or  buyer. 

Charring,  or  half-burning  of  wood  for  making 
charcoal,  is  also  a very  advantageous  practice  in 
some  situations.  The  coal  is  adapted  to  various 
purposes,  being  made  of  different  kinds  of  wood, 
with  some  variation  in  the  process.  The  best  char- 
coal for  ironworks  is  burned  from  oak,  which  is 
generally  stacked  in  three-feet  lengths  for  this  use ; 
that  intended  for  gunpowder,  or  for  the  laboratory 
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of  the  chemist,  is  made  from  alder,  lime,  or  willow ; 
the  small-coal  is  made  from  the  spray  of  underwood. 
The  process  of  burning  is  performed  on  some  clear 
and  level  spot  near  the  coppice,  and  continues  five 
or  six  days,  three  more  being  necessary  for  cooling. 
The  coal  being  drawn  is  immediately  removed  upon 
wagons : whilst  in  the  burner’s  care,  any  damage 
by  the  coal  taking  fire,  or  by  wet,  is  at  their  risk ; 
afterwards  at  the  risk  of  the  waggoner  until  deli- 
vered. The  ashes  left  are  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  of  great  value  as  a manure. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  owners  of  large  estates 
should  have  a correct  general  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  their  land  for  farming  purposes,  and 
that  they  should  know  something  of  farming  prac- 
tically. Unfortunately  for  the  interest  of  many  of 
our  landowners,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
that  they  should  undergo  any  special  course  of  train- 
ing to  acquire  this  knowledge.  Consequently  they 
are  compelled  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
their  Agents.  A good  landlord,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  practice  and  theory  of  agriculture  and  who 
has  been  careful  to  study  rural  economy  in  all  its 
bearings,  knows  not  only  his  obligations  to  his 
tenantry,  but  is  also  aware  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  obligations  of  his  tenantry  to  him,  and  the 
means  necessary  to  secure  their  being  regularly 
discharged.  He  would  also  hold  a portion  of  his 
lands  in  hand,  and  cultivate  it  on  the  most  approved 
system  for  the  instruction  of  his  tenantry.  Here 
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it  is  that  the  example  of  a thoroughly- qualified 
Steward  would  have  the  happiest  effect  on  those 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  Moreover,  if 
the  home  farm  were  contiguous  to  the  mansion, 
which  it  always  should  be,  the  proprietor  would 
have  daily  before  his  eyes  an  epitome  of  the  hus- 
bandry of  his  country.  Thus,  a gentleman  of 
landed  property  would  possess  a regular  agricul- 
tural institution  upon  his  own  estate,  on  which  the 
improvements  would  confer  a great  additional 
value.  He  would  have  a school  of  the  most  im- 
portant knowledge  at  once  for  the  instruction  of 
his  family  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants.  The 
latter  should  be  invited  by  the  Steward  to  view  the 
system  of  culture  pursued,  and  it  is  a well-known 
trait  in  the  character  of  many  indolent  and  back- 
ward farmers  that,  by  such  mode,  they  will  be 
tempted  to  slide  into  any  easy  and  obvious  course 
of  improvement.  There  cannot,  we  think,  be  a 
more  laudable  motive  to  any  landed  proprietor  for 
cultivating  part  of  his  estate  than  that  of  exhibiting 
to  his  tenants  such  models  of  management,  in  the 
raising  of  crops  and  rearing  of  stock,  as  they  may 
follow  without  risk  or  excessive  outlay.  A s farmers 
in  general  have,  however,  no  more  capital  than  is 
sufficient  to  keep  their  established  system  going, 
speculative  deviations  from  it  would  be  extremely 
imprudent.  Unless,  therefore,  the  results  of  the 
landlord’s  experiments  show  that  the  changes  are 
advantageous,  and  within  the  pecuniary  reach  of 
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the  practical  farmer,  he  will  he  soon  disgusted  with 
the  loss  of  his  money  and  the  ridicule  attached  to 
a profuse  and  unprofitable  expenditure. 

The  late  Prince  Consort  loved  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture* and  it  would  he  well  that  his  example  were 
more  universally  followed.  He  brought  much 
practical  skill  to  it,  and  great  indeed  were  the 
felicitous  results  which  followed  upon  his  enter- 
prises. Truly,  the  Prince  did  much  towards  that 
improvement  which  has  been  so  marked  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Happily,  too,  men  are  generally 
much  influenced  by  what  their  superiors  in  station 
do ; and  the  foremost  man  of  England  having  been 
one  of  the  first  persons  in  this  country  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  deep  drainage,  to  employ  steam 
power  in  cultivation,  and  to  apply  the  resources  of 
chemistry  to  practical  agriculture,  insured  the 
welcome  consequence  that  there  would  be  many 
followers  where  he  was  anxious  and  ready  to  lead 
the  way.  That  with  a large  breadth  of  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain  partially  tilled,  or  scarcely  cultivated 
at  all,  the  British  nation  should  not  unfrequently 
have  to  expend  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  money 
in  foreign  corn,  is  a reproach  against  our  practical 
sagacity,  in  which  the  Prince  at  least  can  have  no 
share. 

The  Agent  should  pay  great  attention  to  the 
fencing  over  the  whole  estate  under  his  charge.  On 
some  estates  the  live  hedges  are  kept  in  order  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
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work  being  performed  by  a staff  of  hedgers  kept 
for  the  purpose.  But  whether  live  or  dead  fences 
are  employed,  it  is  the  proprietor  who  should  pro- 
vide them,  the  tenant  being  bound  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  Doubtless,  the  landlord  derives  the  greatest 
— because  the  most  enduring — advantage  from  the 
erection  of  permanent  fences ; but  the  tenant  has 
also  a considerable  interest,  and  should  contribute 
a share  of  the  expense  towards  maintaining  them 
in  proper  order.  Proprietors  should  never  grumble 
if  the  hedge  management  on  their  estates  do  not 
exceed  Is.  3d.  an  acre  per  annum,  for  good  live 
hedges  add  at  least  5s.  per  acre  to  the  yearly  value 
of  agricultural  land ; being  about  400  per  cent,  as 
a return.  Nor  is  it  unprofitable  to  the  tenant- 
farmer  to  have  his  hedges  well  kept  on  such  terms. 
Deducting  the  landlord’s  share  for  plantation  fences, 
the  annual  cost  to  the  tenant  may  be  taken  at  some- 
thing less  than  9d.  an  acre  for  arable  land,  whilst 
his  crops  are  sheltered  and  there  is  no  risk  of  cattle 
getting  into  his  corn  fields.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  farmer  is  benefited  at  least  2s.  6d.  an 
acre  annually  by  his  farm  being  provided  with  good, 
well-kept  hedges.  The  whole  yearly  improvement 
on  arable  land,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  7s.  6d. 
an  acre,  an  amount  which  any  experienced  land 
valuer  will  pronounce  to  be  by  no  means  excessive. 
The  fences  of  the  park  ought  also  to  have  especial 
attention. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Laing,  M.P.,  describes  a fence 
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in  general  use  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  might 
he  adopted  with  advantage  in  many  situations  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  small  wood  or  thin- 
nings of  plantations  can  be  obtained.  “Its  advan- 
tages to  the  agriculturist/’  says  our  accomplished 
and  observant  traveller,  “ are,  that  it  occupies  as 
little  ground  as  hurdles  or  sheep-flakes ; may  be 
put  up  or  removed  as  quickly ; is  as  good  a security 
against  cattle  as  the  best  hedge  or  stoHe  wall ; and 
is  constructed  of  such  wood  as  can  be  put  to  no 
other  use.  Two  hedge-stakes,  about  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  are  stuck  into  the  ground  opposite  to 
each  other,  about  four  inches  apart ; and  at  every 
three  or  four  feet,  according  to  the  lengths  of  the 
wood  to  be  laid  like  rails  between  these  upright 
sticks,  a couple  of  them  are  stuck  into  the  earth. 
The  couple  are  tied  together  in  three  or  more  places, 
according  to  the  height  to  be  given  to  the  fence ; 
each  tie  is  about  a foot  and  a half  above  the  other. 
The  ties  are  made  with  the  small  branches  of  any 
kind  of  tree  with  the  sap  in  them.  These  branches 
are  roasted  on  a fire  kindled  on  the  spot,  and  in  that 
state  are  as  easily  twisted  and  tied  as  a piece  of  rope 
yarn,  and,  being  charred,  are  much  more  durable. 
The  transverse  pieces  of  the  fence,  or  what  corre- 
sponds to  the  rails  in  a common  wooden  fence,  con- 
sist of  slab  boards ; that  is,  the  outside  boards  sawn 
from  round  wood,  or  poles,  or  old  branches  of  any 
kind.  They  are  run  in,  one  piece  above  another, 
between  the  two  upright  sticks,  and  with  one  end 
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resting  upon  tlie  tie  or  upon  the  piece  under  it, 
which  is  supported  by  the  tie,  and  the  other  end 
resting  on  the  ground.  The  pieces  are  laid  with 
such  a slant  that  the  weight  rests  principally  upon 
the  ground,  the  ties  only  supporting  the  heads  of 
these  cross  pieces  in  the  air.  The  space  between 
the  ties  is  filled  quite  full  with  the  hoards  or  sticks 
thus  resting  with  one  end  upon  the  ground.  The 
whole  length  of  the  fence  being  in  contact  with  the 
ground  at  so  many  points,  and  the  uprights  con- 
nected together  also  at  so  many,  this  fence  is  of 
great  strength  and  stability,  although  composed  of 
pieces  of  wood  singly  of  no  strength ; and,  besides 
its  formidable  appearance  to  cattle,  it  can  support 
great  weight.  Snow,  although  of  great  weight, 
seldom  breaks  it  down ; and,  when  broken,  it  can 
he  put  up  again  immediately.  In  many  parts  of 
England,  posts  and  rails  cost  five  or  six  shillings  a 
fathom,  and  a great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  is 
wasted  besides  in  sinking  the  posts,  replacing  the 
horizontal  rails  in  the  mortices ; and,  after  all,  they 
make  an  imperfect  fence,  as  cattle  and  horses  get 
over,  and  sheep  under  it.  Hedges  take  up  much 
land,  cannot  be  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  are 
a perpetual  annoyance  from  gaps  and  breaks.  Eor 
a wooded  country  this  is  certainly  the  cheapest 
fence.  It  can  scarcely  cost  two-pence  a fathom. 
Three  men  will  put  up  forty  fathoms  in  a day. 

The  Agent  should  see  that  trees  in  a state  of 
decay  be  removed,  arid  the  most  valuable  and  orna- 
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mental  species  planted  in  tlieir  stead ; and  that  the 
grasses  he  preserved  in  the  best  possible  state,  both 
as  to  species  and  condition.  He  should  also  see  that 
the  ponds  or  waters  he  kept  clear,  well  banked,  and 
well  stocked  ; for  it  should  never  he  forgotten  that 
water  performs  an  active  part  in  the  processes  of  fer- 
mentation, putrefaction,  and  decay,  through  which 
organized  bodies  pass  in  their  gradual  relapse  to  the 
inorganic  condition.  These  changes  deserve  parti- 
cular attention,  for  they  go  on  in  ordinary  rivers, 
and  at  a certain  degree  of  activity  they  turn  water 
into  a deadly  poison.  Indeed,  some  years  ago,  the 
putrescent  residuum  of  a starch  factory  at  Notting- 
ham having  been  allowed  to  contaminate  a brook 
containing  fish  and  frogs,  and  resorted  to  by  cattle 
for  drink,  the  fish  and  frogs  disappeared  from  the 
water,  and  the  cattle  exhibited  a series  of  symptoms 
of  disease.  Their  muscles,  their  blood,  and  all  the 
more  putrefiable  tissues  of  their  bodies  wasted ; their 
coats  became  rough  and  staring ; their  yield  of  milk 
fell  off  rapidly,  a bloody  purging  ensued,  and  they 
died  in  a state  of  extreme  emaciation.  After  four- 
and-twenty  cows  and  nine  calves  had  thus  miserably 
perished,  the  contamination  of  the  water  was  stopped 
by  an  action  at  law,  upon  which  the  fish  and  the 
frogs  began  to  reappear,  and  the  mortality  of  the 
cattle  ceased.  Thus,  then,  the  manager  of  an  estate 
will  see  how  very  important  it  is  to  take  every  care 
that  streams  resorted  to  by  cattle  should  he  kept  as 
pure  as  possible. 

Plantations,  belts,  clumps — defensive  and  useful 
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as  well  as  ornamental — demand  the  special  attention 
of  the  Land  Agent.  Quick  hedges  ought  always  to 
he  close  and  compact,  and  should  he  encouraged  on 
all  exposed  lands,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given, 
and  because  they  form  excellent  shelter  for  live 
stock.  It  must  not  he  forgotten,  however,  that,  if 
allowed  to  spread  or  grow  wild,  they  are  very  inju- 
rious. Usually,  where  arable  land  is  well  sheltered, 
no  fences  are  required  except  for  external  bounda- 
ries, public  roads,  lanes,  or  homesteads.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  be  found  useful  as  showing  the 
number  of  thorns  or  quicksets  requisite  to  enclose 
any  quantity  of  land  :• — 


Yards 

long. 

1 inch. 

2 inch. 

3 inch. 

4 inch. 

5 inch. 

6 inch. 

7 inch. 

8 inch. 

9 inch. 

10  inch. 

1 

37 

19 

• 13 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

2 

74 

37 

24 

19 

15 

13 

11 

10 

8 

8 

3 

111 

56 

37 

28 

22 

19 

16 

14 

13 

12 

4 

148 

74 

49 

37 

30 

25 

21 

19 

17 

15 

5 

185 

93 

62 

47 

37 

31 

27 

24 

21 

19 

6 

222 

111 

74 

56 

45 

37 

32 

29 

25 

23 

7 

259 

130 

87, 

65 

52 

44 

37 

32 

29 

26 

8 

296 

148 

99 

74 

60 

50 

44 

37 

33 

30 

9 

333 

167 

111 

84 

67 

56 

48 

42 

37 

34 

10 

370 

185 

124 

93 

74 

62 

53 

47 

42 

37 

20 

740 

370 

247 

185 

148 

124 

106 

93 

83 

74 

30 

1,110 

555 

370 

278 

222 

185 

159 

139 

124 

111 

40 

1,480 

740 

493 

370 

296 

247 

212 

185 

165 

148 

50 

1,850 

925 

617 

463 

370 

309 

265 

232 

206 

185 

60 

2,220 

1,110 

740 

555 

445 

370 

318 

278 

247 

222 

70 

2,590 

1,295 

864 

648 

518 

432 

370 

324 

288 

259 

80 

2,960 

1,480 

987 

740 

592 

494 

423 

370 

329 

296 

90 

3,330 

1,665 

1,110 

833 

666 

555 

476 

417 

370 

333 

100 

3,700 

1,850 

1,234 

925 

740 

617 

529 

463 

412 

370 

200 

7,400 

3,700 

2,467 

1,850 

1,480 

1,234 

1,057 

926 

823 

740 

300 

11,100 

5,550 

3,700 

2,775 

2,220 

1,850 

1,586 

1,388 

1,234 

1,110 

400 

14,800 

7,400 

4,933 

3,700 

2,960 

2,467 

2,115 

1,850 

1,645 

1,480 

500 

18,500 

9.250 

6,167 

4,625 

3,700 

3,085 

2,643 

2,313 

2,057 

1,850 

600 

22,200 

11,100 

7,400 

5,550 

4,440 

3,700 

3,172 

2,775 

2,467 

2,220 

700 

25,900 

12,950 

8,633 

6,475 

5,180 

4,317 

3,700 

3,238 

2,878 

2,590 

800 

29.600 

14,800 

9,867 

7,400 

5,920 

4,934 

4,229 

3,700 

3,289 

2,960 

900 

33,300 

16,650 

11,100 

8,325 

6,660 

5,550 

4,757 

4,163 

3,700 

3,330 

1,000 

37,000 

18,500 

12,334 

9,250 

7,400 

6,167 

5,286 

4,625 

4,111 

3,700 

2,000 

74,000 

37,000 

24,667 

18,500 

14,800 

12,334 

10,572 

9,250 

8,223 

7.400 

3,000 

111,000 

55,500 

37,000 

27,750 

22,200 

18.500 

15,857 

13,875 

12,334 

11,100 

4,000 

148,000 

74,000 

49,333 

37,000 

29,600 

24,667 

21,143 

18,500 

16,445 

14,800 

5,000 

185,000 

92,500 

61,670 

46,250 

37,000 

30,834 

26,427 

23,125 

20,556 

18,500 

6,000 

222,000 

111,000 

74,000 

55,500 

44,400 

37,000 

31.714 

27,750 

24,666 

22,200 

7,000 

259,000 

129,500 

86,333 

64,750 

51  800 

43,167 

37,000 

32,375 

28,778 

25,900 

8,000 

296,000 

148,000 

98,667 

74.000 

59,209 

49,334 

42,286 

37,000 

32,888 

29,600 

9,000 

333,000 

166,500 

111,000 

83,250 

66,600 

55,500 

47,572 

41,625 

37,000 

33,300 

10,000 

370,000 

185,000 

123,333 

92,500 

74,000 

61,667 

52,857 

46,250 

41,111 

37,000 
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In  order  to  secure  sufficient  hedge  growth,  atten- 
tive pruning  as  well  as  weeding  is  necessary.  The 
plants  ought  not  only  to  he  thick  at  bottom,  hut 
the  leading  shoots  properly  trained,  that  they  may 
run  up  to  sufficient  size  and  height.  Every  gap  in 
the  new  hedge  ought  to  he  filled  up  with  living 
plants  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  fact,  on 
every  estate  of  importance,  there  ought  to  he  a 
nursery  of  quicks,  not  only  to  save  the  expense  of 
buying  them,  hut  to  insure  a supply  of  healthy 
plants  of  sufficient  age  for  hedges,  belts,  or  other 
plantations.  The  earth  in  the  nursery  ought  to  be 
kept  loose  with  the  spade,  and  in  good  condition  by 
manuring ; for,  though  it  is  natural  that  trees  raised 
in  a mild  and  sheltered  climate  will  not  thrive  if 
transplanted  to  a cold  or  exposed  situation,  it  is  not 
a necessary  consequence  that  those  which  are  de- 
signed for  poor  shallow  land  ought  to  be  starved  in 
a similar  soil  when  seedlings.  This,  indeed,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  in  analogous 
cases  ; for  no  living  thing,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, that  is  very  poorly  nursed,  attains  to  the 
vigour  which  it  would  otherwise  possess,  or  pre- 
serves the  power  of  resisting  subsequent  privations 
of  its  proper  food.  The  more  roots  that  quicks  push 
out,  the  more  food  they  imbibe  through  the  fibres 
— the  more  capacity  they  have  for  taking  nourish- 
ment, the  faster  and  larger  will  they  grow.  It  would 
be  a great  mistake,  therefore,  not  to  raise  them  in 
rich  soil.  The  end  of  January  is  a good  season,  if 
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open  weather,  for  commencing  to  put  out  young 
trees,  either  for  belts  in  exposed  situations,  woods, 
or  hedge-row  timber;  and  if  for  shelter  in  belts, 
these  ought  not  to  be  less  than  fifty  yards  in  breadth. 
In  making  large  plantations — unless  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  ornament  about  a gentleman’s  demesne 
— no  sensible  man  will  sacrifice  very  good  arable 
land  to  them ; but,  on  light  hungry  soil,  we  cannot 
too  strongly  press  the  propriety  of  planting  larch, 
intermingled  with  a few  oaks  and  ashes.  In  forming 
hedges,  it  is  not  unusual  to  plant  with  the  thorns 
ash  and  elm  quicks,  within  distances  of  three  or 
four  feet;  but  this  is  a great  deal  too  close.  The 
ash  is  such  an  absorber  of  food,  its  exhausting 
powers  are  so  plainly  to  be  seen  on  the  ground  im- 
mediately around  it,  that  it  should  be  planted  in 
hedges  very  thinly  indeed,  and  the  plants  pruned  so 
closely  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  bare  poles, 
except  at  the  head ; by  this  means  useful  wood  is 
obtained  in  a few  years  for  farming  implements, 
and  the  ill  effects  of  too  much  shade  are  avoided. 
Eor  purposes  of  profit,  the  ash  had  better  be  planted 
in  distinct  plantations.  In  eight  years  there  will 
be  some  return  for  hop  poles  and  coopers’  purposes, 
and  the  stools  renew  themselves  again  and  again. 

Regarding  the  park-stock,  the  Agent  should  be 
especially  vigilant.  He  should  always  have  an  eye 
over  the  keepers  to  see  that  a proper  account  of  the 
increase  of  the  deer  is  kept,  also  of  their  disposal, 
and  of  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  them. 
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The  most  important  part  of  the  management  of  deer 
consists  in  securing  for  them  abundance  of  good 
food,  and  a dry  layer  in  winter.  During  the  rains 
of  that  inclement  season  they  should  be  foddered  in 
the  dryest  and  most  sheltered  part  of  the  park,  for, 
in  wet  situations,  like  the  sheep,  they  are  subject  to 
the  rot.  It  may,  perhaps,  excite  a smile,  when  we 
state  that  stall-feeding  of  deer  maybe  rendered  very 
profitable.  They  can  thus  he  made  very  fat,  and 
ready  for  market  in  May,  the  dearest  time.  The 
number  of  female  fawns  preserved  must  he  rather 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  does  intended 
for  slaughter  in  the  ensuing  season,  as  a provision 
against  casualties.  A sufficient  number  of  male 
yearling  deer  must  he  annually  cut,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a regular  stock  of  haviors,  which  are  in  season 
at  five  years  old,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  rutting  time,  when  bucks  are  out  of 
season. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  whilst  there  are 
.upwards  of  300  deer-parks  in  England,  only  about 
30  contain  red  deer.  Mr.  Shirley  tells  us  that 
Erridge  Park,  in  Sussex,  belonging  to  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny, is  the  oldest,  and  Tatton  Park,  in  Cheshire, 
belonging  to  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Windsor,  the  largest.  They  are  of  all 
ages,  from  the  earliest  Norman  times  down  to 
yesterday,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  3,000  acres  to  a few 
roods.  The  introduction  into  England  of  parks  or 
enclosed  preserves  as  distinct  from  open  forests  is 
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assigned  to  the  Normans  by  some  writers,  who  con- 
tend that  no  such  enclosures  existed  in  Saxon  times. 
Mr.  Shirley  thinks  differently ; finding  evidence  in 
the  will  of  one  Thurstan,  who  died  1045,  that  deer 
parks  were  then  in  existence.  But,  carrying  his 
researches  into  a much  more  remote  period,  he  finds 
traces  of  parks  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  whence  he 
thinks  the  Normans  may  have  taken  the  idea,  and 
quotes  Columella  as  his  authority.  This  is  curious 
and  interesting;  but,  after  all,  if  we  once  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  island  we  may  as  well 
go  back  to  the  ancient  Persians  at  once,  beyond  whom 
there  may,  for  all  we  know,  lie  an  origin  remoter  still. 
At  all  events,  Xenophon’s  division  of  their  hunting 
grounds  into  perieirgasamenoi  paradeisoi  and  ana - 
peptamenoi  topoi  exactly  corresponds  to  the  modern 
distinction  between  park  and  forest.  Waiving  this 
point,  however,  and  coming  down  to  comparatively 
recent  annals,  we  find,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  deer  parks  have  been  steadily  on  the  decline. 
In  1575  there  were  upwards  of  seven  hundred  in 
England,  besides  twenty-one  in  Wales.  Harrison, 
the  first  editor  of  “ Holinshed’s  Chronicles,”  pub- 
lished some  fifty  years  earlier,  declares  that  “ the 
twentieth  parte  of  this  realm e is  employed  on  deere 
and  conies  already.”  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
indications  became  frequent  that  deer  parks  were 
being  generally  thinned.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
account  for  this.  When  the  class  of  country  gentle- 
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men  arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  feudal  system, 
just  as  our  modern  kingdoms  were  formed  out  of 
the  fragments  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  smaller 
estates  were  no  longer  able  to  spare  so  large  a 
portion  for  non-productive  uses  ; while  during  the 
long  peace  which  followed  the  wars  of  the  Roses  it 
was  only  natural  that  agriculture  and  pasturag 
should  reassert  their  claims,  to  the  gradual  degra* 
dation  of  woodcraft.  As  beef  and  mutton  improved, 
venison  became  less  precious ; and  as  tillage  ex- 
tended, the  area  of  the  chase  was  narrowed.  But 
the  great  destruction  of  deer  parks,  from  which  they 
never  entirely  recovered,  took  place  during  the  Civil 
War;  when,  partly  from  a grudge  at  the  county 
gentry,  partly,  perhaps,  from  an  idea  that  the  stag 
was  a feudal  and  monarchical  beast,  partly  from  a 
spiritual  contempt  for  field  sports,  the  most  whole- 
sale devastation  of  these  beautiful  demesnes  was 
encouraged — an  act  of  wickedness,  in  Mr.  Shirley’s 
judgment,  which  was  righteously  punished  after  the 
Restoration  by  a levy  of  deer  upon  the  parks  of  the 
Roundheads  to  replenish  the  Royal  preserves.  In 
Yorkshire,  in  Suffolk,  in  Berkshire,  in  Hampshire, 
and  Nottinghamshire,  the  havoc  was  great ; and 
though  a few  gentlemen  were  indemnified,  yet  the 
deer  in  general  fared  like  other  sufferers  in  the  Royal 
cause,  and  were  never  fully  reinstated. 

Persons  fond  of  hunting  have  invented  peculiar 
terms  by  which  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  are  cha- 
racterized : thus  the  stag  is  called,  the  first  year,  a 
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calf,  or  liind-calf;  the  second,  a hnobber  ; the  third, 
a brock  ; the  fourth,  a stag  gar  d ; the  fifth,  a stag  ; 
and  the  sixth,  a hart.  The  female  is,  the  first  year, 
called  a calf;  the  second,  a hearse ; and  the  third, 
a hind.  In  Britain,  the  stag  has  become  scarcer 
than  it  formerly  was ; but,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, herds  of  four  or  five  hundred  may  still  be 
seen,  ranging  oyer  the  vast  mountains  of  the  north ; 
and  some  of  the  stags  of  a great  size.  In  former 
times,  the  great  feudal  chieftains  used  to  hunt  with 
all  the  pomp  of  eastern  sovereigns,  assembling  some 
thousands  of  their  clans,  who  drove  the  deer  into 
the  toils,  or  to  such  stations  as  were  occupied  by 
their  chiefs.  As  this  sport,  however,  was  occa- 
sionally used  as  a means  for  collecting  their  vassals 
together  for  the  purpose  of  concocting  rebellion,  an 
act  was  passed  prohibitory  of  such  assemblages.  In 
the  cc  Waverley  ” of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a deer-hunting 
* scene  of  this  kind  is  admirably  described. 

The  long-talked-of  introduction  of  the  flesh  of  the 
eland  antelope  into  the  English  food  market  has 
become  a fait  accompli.  Lord  Hill,  who  has  devoted 
so  much  trouble  and  money  to  the  breeding  of  this 
animal  in  his  park  at  Hawkstone,  has  fatted  a 
really  fine  male,  and  exhibited  him  as  extra  stock 
at  the  last  Christmas  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  At  the  close  of  the  show 
the  beast  was  not  sold,  and  did  not  excite  the  com- 
petition amongst  the  “ purveyors  ” of  meat  of  the 
metropolis  that  was  expected.  The  Zoological 
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Society  sell  their  surplus  stock  of  elands  at  £150 
per  pair.  The  price  for  the  table  was,  we  believe, 
somewhat  higher. 

In  a corner  of  the  annex  occupied  by  the  porcine 
tribe  in  the  Smithfield  Show  was  exhibited  this 
specimen  of  the  eland,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in 
the  writings  of  Livingstone  and  other  African  tra- 
vellers. It  belongs  to  the  antelope  species,  of  which 
Livingstone  pronounces  him  the  most  magnificent. 
In  some  of  its  characteristics  the  eland  approxi- 
mates to  the  ox.  It  is  a graceful  and  beautiful 
animal,  quite  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sized  horse, 
and  apparently  about  five  feet  high  at  the  shoulders. 
The  horns  are  straight,  inclining  backward  and  out- 
ward. They  are  spiral  and  pointed,  and  of  great 
strength.  The  tail  very  much  resembles  that  of  an 
ox,  and  terminates  in  a tuft  of  black  hair.  In  its 
native  state  it  is  gregarious,  but  being  generally  very 
fat  it  is  not  difficult  of  pursuit.  Its  flesh  is  very 
much  esteemed,  particularly  the  muscles  and  thighs, 
which  are  dried  like  tongue.  Inasmuch  as  the 
eland  at  one  time  frequented  the  temperate  zone  as 
low  down  as  the  Cape  Colony,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  driven  by  the  settlers,  it  is  thought 
that  he  may  be  easily  acclimatised  and  domesticated 
in  England,  and  it  is  with  this  laudable  object  that 
Lord  Hill  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species  on  his  estate;  with  what 
measure  of  success  it  is  as  yet  hard  to  say,  and  the 
specimen  shown  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  is  slated 
as  being  l,76Ilbs.  live  weight.  He  is  a beast 
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of  enormous  strength,  capable  of  lifting  nearly  a 
ton  weight  of  hay  with  his  horns,  and  is  said  to  be 
as  fierce  as  he  is  strong.  He  is  a source  of  great 
attraction.  Had  it  been  the  hippopotamus,  or  the 
more  recent  zoological  importation,  the  walrus,  it 
could  scarcely  have  caused  greater  interest.  This 
ruminant  quadruped  has  been  slaughtered  and 
eaten.  A sirloin  of  the  animal  was  placed  on  the 
table  at  the  Farmers’  Club  Dinner  at  the  Salisbury 
Hotel,  and  those  who  partook  of  it,  and  were  not 
in  the  secret  of  its  being  eland,  pronounced  it  to  be 
“ capital  beef.”  The  flesh  is  fine  in  the  grain,  dark 
in  colour,  and  carries  a fair  layer  of  fat,  but  is  not 
of  such  fine  flavour  as  venison.  The  animal  was 
slaughtered  by  Messrs.  Bannister,  who  bought  him 
at  a low  price,  there  being  really  no  competition 
for  the  strange  meat. 

Agents  should  be  especially  careful  in  deter- 
mining on  butts  for  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps,  as  the 
following  epitomised  statement  will  show.  In  May 
last,  three  cows,  the  property  of  Mr.  Mullins,  of 
Bugby,  died,  after  exhibiting  symptoms  which  could 
not  be  referred  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  veterinary 
surgeon  consulted,  to  any  disease  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  On  making  a post-mortem  examination 
of  the  cows,  fragments  of  lead  were  found  in  their 
alimentary  canals,  especially  in  the  reticuli  or 
paunches.  It  was  then  remembered  that,  although 
they  had  from  November,  1863,  up  to  the  period  of 
their  death  in  May  last,  been  pastured  at  a distance 
from  the  butts  of  the  Bugby  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps, 
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the  whole  of  the  cows  affected  had,  prior  to  No- 
vember, 1863,  been  kept  in  a field  immediately 
adjoining  those  butts.  This  field  was  carefully 
examined  by  Mr.  Watson,  and  among  the  herbage 
he  discovered  fragments  of  lead  wdiicli  corresponded 
in  every  way  to  those  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
cows.  Now  the  lead  here  referred  to  is  that  which 
had  been  scattered  from  the  targets  consequent  upon 
the  impact  of  bullets,  and  is  called  C£  bullet  spray.” 
Some  of  this  spray  had  been  evidently  picked  up  by 
the  cows  while  feeding,  it  remained  in  their  stomachs 
several  months,  where,  during  that  time,  it  slowly, 
hut  continuously,  underwent  solution  and  subsequent 
absorption  into  the  system,  and  so,  doubtless,  poi- 
soned the  animals  in  question.  Since  the  death  of 
the  three  cows,  the  owner  has  lost  two  more  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  those  already 
related.  The  viscera  of  one  of  the  cows  which  died 
last  wrere  sent  to  Professor  Tuson  for  analysis,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  lead, 
not  only  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  in  their  contents,  but  likewise  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  thus  proving  the  passage  of  that  poisonous 
metal  into  the  circulation.  He  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  bullet-spray,  which  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  that  most  of  it  was  encrusted  with 
a pale  drab-coloured  substance,  composed  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lead,  a highly  poisonous  plumbic  com- 
pound. It  was  this  carbonate  of  lead  which  he 
believed  more  immediately  caused  the  death  of  the 
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Some  of  our  noblemen  and  gentlemen  farmers 
are  thorough  judges  of  buying  and  selling  cattle; 
but,  when  that  is  not  the  case,  unless  they  have  a 
faithful  and  capable  Steward,  the  consequence  is 
plain  enough.  Of  this  there  have  been  many 
laughable  examples.  There  is  one  district,  where, 
by  custom,  the  dealer  is  sent  for  to  fix  the  prices 
of  the  stock  he  does  his  gentleman-chapman  the 
honour  to  purchase ; and,  being  once  unluckily 
present  at  a sale  of  this  kind,  we  plunged  ourselves, 
by  our  own  officiousness,  into  a strange  dilemma, 
and  got  the  ill-will  of  both  parties  for  our  pains,  by 
at  once  marring  a good  bargain  for  the  dealer,  and 
destroying  the  false  security  on  which  our  friend 
had  reposed  for  many  years. 

The  prices  paid  for  cattle — bulls,  cows,  and  heifers 
of  the  shorthorned  breed,  at  two  sales  in  May  last, 
struck  us  as  something  marvellous.  One  cow  of 
the  Preston  Hall  herd,  sold  for  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  ! Thirteen 
Grand  Duchesses  averaged  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds  each;  ten  Hoses,  two  hundred  and 
fourteen,  and  ten  bulls  one  hundred  and  sixtv-seven 
guineas  each ; the  whole  lot  of  sixty-two  animals 
having  realized  the  enormous  sum  of  £11,189  17s., 
or  180  guineas  per  head.  At  another  sale,  the  day 
after,  one  cow  was  sold  for  £600,  and  two  young 
bulls,  her  produce,  a yearling  and  calf,  fetched  500 
guineas  each.  Yerily,  John  Bull  has  good  cause  to 
feel  proud  of  his  stock,  when  his  bull-calf  of  a few 
weeks  old  sells  for  500  guineas ! 
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Prom  these  prices  it  would  appear  that  highly- 
bred  shorthorns  are  running  nearly  a dead  heat  with 
tliorougli-hred  horses,  as  to  value,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  in  a general  way,  pay  better.  A winner 
of  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger  is  a fortunate  man,  but, 
perhaps,  once  only  during  his  whole  racing  career ; 
and  although  yearlings  sometimes  sell  for  double 
the  price  of  a bull-calf,  yet  a judicious  breeder  of 
shorthorns  can  often  produce  a more  profitable 
account  than  the  owner  of  racing  stock. 

Considering  how  much  sheep  vary  in  quality, 
the  following  particulars  regarding  the  principal 
breeds  in  Great  Britain  may  be  of  service  to  the 
Estate  Agent,  and  the  table,  showing  the  feeding 
value  of  articles  of  food,  may  be  found  useful : — 


Names 

of 

Breeds. 

Head. 

Colour 

of 

Face  and  Legs. 

Wool. 

Weight 

of 

Fleece. 

Wethers 

per 

Quarter. 

Age 

when 

Killed. 

Teeswater 

No  horns 

White  face  and  legs 

Long  wool 

9 

£ s. 

1 8 

Years 
' 2 

Lincoln 

11 

11 

11 

10 

1 5 

2 

Dishley 

11 

11 

11 

8 

1 2 

2 

Cotswold 

11 

11 

11 

9 

1 4 

2 

Romney 

11 

11 

11 

8 

1 2 

2 

Dartmoor 

11 

11 

11 

9 

1 5 

2 

xmoor 

Horned 

11 

H 

6 

0 16 

2\ 

Blackfaced 

?5 

Black  face  and  legs 

11 

3 

0 15 

H 

Hereford 

No  horns 

White  face  and  legs 

Short  wool 

2i 

0 14 

H 

Morf 

Horned 

Black  and  speckled 

If 

0 12 

3* 

Dorset 

11 

White  and  speckled 

11 

H 

0 18 

2 

Wilts 

11 

11 

11 

3 

1 0 

3 

Berks 

No  horns 

Black  and  white 

Long  wool 

7 

0 18 

2\ 

Southdown 

11 

Speckled  and  white 

Short  wool 

2i 

0 18 

2 

Norfolk 

Horned 

Black  and  white 

n 

2 

0 18 

3| 

Herdwick 

11 

Speckled  and  white 

2 

0 10 

Cheviot 

!N*o  liorns 

White  face  and  legs 

If 

3 

0 16 

Dunfaced 

ii 

Dun  face  and  legs 

11 

H 

0 7 

4§ 

Shetland 

ii 

Various  coloured 

Fine  cottony 

1 A 

0 8 

4* 

Spanish 

Rams  hor’d 

White 

Short  wool 

0 14 

2\ 

Do.  cross 

... 

2f 

0 16 

2 
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The  following  are  tlie  live  weights  of  the  long- 
woolled  breeds  of  sheep  : — -At  two  years  old 
Leicesters  weigh  120  to  150  lb. ; Lincolns,  at  a 
year  old,  80  to  100  lb. ; Cotswolds,  at  two  years, 
the  same  as  the  Leicesters ; Bomney  Marsh,  120  to 
140  lb. ; Exmoor,  60  to  70  lb.,  at  four  or  five  years 
of  age ; Herdwickes,  at  the  same  age,  weigh  40  to 
50  lb. ; Bampton,  at  two  years,  120  to  150  lb. ; 
Devonshire  South  Hams,  at  the  same  age,  100  to 
120  lb. 

At  Mr.  Brydon’s  biennial  sale  of  rams  at  Beat- 
tock,  173  rams  realized  £1310  7s.  One  four-year- 
old,  Craig  Patrick,”  a splendidly  made  sheep, 
realized  the  fabulous  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  guineas.  The  first  hid  which  was 
offered  for  him  was  only  £10,  but  he  quickly  rose 
to  a hundred  guineas,  and  was  finally  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Miller,  Downreay,  for  185  guineas, 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a ram  in  Scotland. 
The  next  highest  figure  (seventy-two  guineas)  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Arclibank,  for  cc  Young 
Lammie,”  a three-year-old.  In  1865  a tup, 
“ General  Lee,”  fetched  at  Mr.  Brydon’s  sale  155 
sovereigns. 

Whilst  at  a recent  Muir  of  Ord  Market  an  Edin- 
ldllie  farmer  bought  100  blackfaced  lambs  for  100s., 
and  all  are  reported  to  be  thriving  well. 

We  do  not,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  know 
the  origin  of  the  domesticated  sheep.  It  formed 
the  principal  riches  of  the  patriarchs,  in  the  days  of 
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old,  and,  no  doubt,  multiplied  until  its  species  were 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia ; but 
at  wliat  period  it  was  introduced  to  Britain  is  not 
known.  It  is  now  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe,  although,  as  a domestic  animal,  it  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  man  for  its  support.  Its  value, 
however,  amply  repays  him  for  whatever  care  and 
kindness  he  may  bestow  upon  it ; for,  like  the  ox, 
there  is  scarcely  a part  of  it  that  he  cannot  convert 
to  some  useful  purpose.  The  fleece,  which  serves  it 
for  a covering,  is  appropriated  by  man,  to  serve  the 
same  end  to  himself,  whilst  its  skin  is  also  applied 
to  various  purposes  in  civilized  life.  Its  entrails 
are  used  as  strings  for  musical  instruments,  and  its 
bones  are  calcined,  and  employed  as  tests  in  the 
trade  of  the  refiner.  Its  milk,  being  thicker  than 
than  that  of  the  cow,  yields  a greater  quantity  of 
butter  and  cheese,  and  its  flesh  is  amoug  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritive  that  can  be  eaten.  Thomson 
has  beautifully  described  the  appearance  of  the  sheep 
when  bound  to  undergo  the  operation  of  being  shorn 
of  its  wool : — 

“ Behold,  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft 
By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord, 

How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies  ! 
What  softness  in  his  melancholy  face, 

What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears  !” 

The  shepherd’s  crook  is  older  than  either  the  hus- 
bandman’s plough  or  the  warrior’s  sword.  We  are 
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told  that  Abel  was  a keeper  of  sheep.  Many  pas- 
sages in  holy  writ  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  pastoral 
riches  of  the  first  eastern  nations ; and  we  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  their  flocks,  when  we  read 
that  Jacob  gave  the  children  of  Haraor  a hundred 
sheep  for  the  price  of  a field,  and  that  the  King  of 
Israel  received  a hundred  thousand  every  year  from 
the  King  of  Moab,  his  tributary,  and  a like  number 
of  rams  covered  with  their  fleece.  The  tendency 
which  most  sheep  have  to  ramble,  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  attended  by  a shepherd.  To 
keep  a flock  within  bounds  is  no  easy  task ; but  the 
watchful  shepherd  manages  to  accomplish  it  without 
harassing  the  sheep.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  the  herbage  is  scanty,  the  sheep-farm  requires 
to  be  very  large,  and  to  be  watched  over  by  many 
shepherds.  The  farms  of  some  of  the  great  Scottish 
landowners  are  of  enormous  extent.  “ How  many 
sheep  have  you  on  your  estate  ?”  asked  Prince 
Esterhazy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  cc  I have  not  the 
most  remote  idea,”  replied  the  Duke ; \c  but  I know 
the  shepherds  number  several  thousands  !” 

There  appear  to  be  four  distinct  kinds  of  wild 
sheep  now  known  to  naturalists,  viz.,  the  Argali , 
found  in  the  elevated  ranges  of  northern  and  central 
Asia ; the  Musmon , belonging  to  the  country  which 
borders  upon  the  Mediterranean ; the  Bearded 
Sheep  of  Barbary  and  Egypt ; and  the  Bocky 
Mountain  Sheep  of  the  American  continent.  Many 
persons  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Argali  is  the 
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original  stock,  and  that  the  variety  found  in  North 
America  came  from  Asia  by  crossing  the  ice  at 
Behring’s  Straits.'  At  first,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  domesticated  animal  could  have  sprung 
from  any  of  these  wild  varieties,  on  account  of  the 
great  dissimilarity  in  their  appearance  and  habits ; 
hut,  on  examination,  it  will  he  found  that  the  differ- 
ence is  not  more  striking  than  that  between  the 
several  distinct  breeds  now  in  our  possession.  The 
subject  is  full  of  obscurity.  It  is,  indeed,  strange 
that,  while  history  teems  with  the  accounts  of  bat- 
tles, massacres,  invasions,  the  reigns  and  the  crimes 
of  kings,  it  throws  no  light  upon  our  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  subject  was  too  mean  for  history — the 
actors  too  humble  to  be  noticed ; but  thus  it  ever  is 
that  the  glare  of  crimes  and  mighty  deeds  effaces 
the  record  of  the  useful,  the  beneficent,  and  the 
truly  great. 

The  keeping  of  flocks  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
employment  of  mankind ; and  the  most  ancient  sort 
of  poetry  was  probably  pastoral.  The  poem  known 
as  the  pastoral  gives  a picture  of  the  life  of  the 
simple  shepherds  of  the  golden  age,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  beguiled  their  time  in  singing.  In  all 
pastorals,  repeated  allusions  are  made  to  the  “ fleecy 
flocks,”  the  “milk-white  lambs,”  and  “the  tender 
ewes;”  indeed,  the  sheep  occupy  a position  in  these 
poems  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  shepherds  who 
tend  them.  The  “nibbling  sheep  ” has  ever  been  a 
favourite  of  the  poets,  and  has  supplied  them  with 
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figures  and  similes  without  end.  Shakspere  fre- 
quently compares  men  to  slieep.  When  Glo’ster 
rudely  drives  the  lieutenant  from  the  side  of  Henry 
VI.,  the  poor  king  thus  touchingly  speaks  of  his 
helplessness : — 

“ So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the  wolf : 

So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat,  unto  the  butcher’s  knife.” 

In  the  “ Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ” we  meet  with 
the  following  humorous  comparison  : — 

“ Proteus . The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shep- 
herd, the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep  : 
thou  for  wages  folio  west  thy  master,  thy  master  for 
wages  follows  not  thee ; therefore,  thou  art  a sheep. 

“ Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry 
baa.” 

The  descriptive  poets  give  us  some  charming  pic- 
tures of  sheep.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
sheep- shearing  scene  in  Thomson’s  “ Seasons  — 

“ Heavy  and  dripping,  to  the  breezy  brow 
Slow  move  the  harmless  race;  where,  as  they  spread 
Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunny  ray, 

Inly  disturb’d,  and  wond’ring  what  this  wild  • 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill;  and,  toss’ d from  rock  to  rock, 
Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills.” 

What  an  exquisite  idea  of  stillness  is  conveyed  in 
the  oft-quoted  line  from  Gray’s  “Elegy — 

“ And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  fold.” 
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Prom  Dyer’s  quaint  poem  of  “ The  Eleece  ” we  could 
cull  a hundred  passages  relating  to  sheep ; hut  we 
have  already  exceeded  our  space.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, close  this  brief  notice  of  the  allusions  that 
have  been  made  to  sheep  by  our  poets,  without 
quoting  a couple  of  verses  from  Robert  Burns’ 
“ Elegy  on  Poor  Mailie,”  his  only  “pet  yowe  — 

“ Thro’  a’  the  town  she  troll’d  by  him; 

A lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him; 

Wi’  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him, 

She  ran  wi’  speed ; 

A friend  mair  faithfu’  ne’er  cam’  nigh  him 
Than  Mailie  dead. 

“ I wat  she  was  a sheep  o’  sense, 

An’  could  behave  hersel’  wi’  mense ; 

I’ll  say’t,  she  never  brak  a fence, 

Thro’  thievish  greed. 

Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spence. 

Sin’  Mailie’ s dead.” 

The  sheep  is  always  a hardy  animal  as  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned,  being  well  provided  by 
nature  with  a coat  of  wool  or  hair  to  protect  it  from 
cold,  moisture,  or  excessive  heat.  It  is  harmless 
and  timid  and  dependent  on  man  for  protection  and 
food  when  domesticated.  In  its  natural  state  the 
sheep  has  horns,  but  as  it  is  improved  in  breed 
these  disappear,  and  the  choicest  animals  are  with- 
out horns.  The  sheep  is  a ruminating  animal,  and 
has  a stomach  of  a similar  complicated  character  to 
that  of  an  ox.  Its  mouth  and  teeth  are  so  formed 
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as  to  enable  it  to  bite  the  shortest  grass.  A sheep 
will  live  well  where  a cow  would  starve.  The  male 
is  called  a ram,  and  the  female  a ewe ; a number  of 
other  names  being  used  to  distinguish  age,  sex,  and 
a variety  of  conditions.  The  female  goes  with 
young  twenty-one  weeks,  and  generally  brings  forth 
in  the  early  spring.  She  produces  one  or  two  at  a 
birth,  but  rarely  more.  A great  many  peculiar 
names  are  adopted  in  different  localities  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  the  age,  sex,  number  of 
lambs,  shearings,  &c. 


Age  and  Description. 

Male. 

Female. 

Erom  its  birth,  until 

A ram  lamb — or  tup — pur 

A ewe  lamb  or  gimmer 

weaned. 

lamb — or  a heeder. 

lamb. 

After  weaning  till 

A hog— a hoggett — a hag- 

A gimmer  hog — a ewe 

shorn. 

gerill — a teg — a lamb 
hog,  or  tup  hog — if  cas- 
trated, a wether  hog. 

A shearing  wether — a din-  ' 
mont  or  wether  hog. 

hog — a sheeder  ewe. 

Castrated. 

After  shearing. 

A shearing  or  shearling — a 

A shearing  ewe  or  gim- 

sheer hog — a diamond 

mer  ; a sheave  double- 
toothed ewe. 

or  dinmont  ram  or  tup. 

After  second  and 

A two  shear  ram — ram  tup 

A two  shear — a three 

third  shearing. 

or  wether  — and  after 

shear,  or  four  or  six 

three  shearings,  a three 
shear,  &c. 

tooth  ewe. 

The  above  are  the  principal  terms  in  ordinary  use 
in  England.  In  Scotland,  wild  ewes  are  those  which 
have  weaned  their  lambs  or  are  not  in  lamb. 

The  weights  of  the  fleece  of  sheep  are  as  follows  : 
Leicester,  7 lbs. ; Lincolnshire,  lowland,  10  lbs., 
upland,  8 lbs. ; Cotswolds,  7 to  8 lbs. ; Romney 
Marsh,  8 lbs. ; Exmoor,  4 to  5 lbs. ; Herdwickes, 
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3 to  4 lbs. ; Bampton,  7 lbs. ; Devonshire  South 
Hams,  9 lbs. ; Blackfacecl,  3 lbs. 

An  American  has  invented  a sheep-shearing 
machine,  with  two  men  to  hold  the  shears  and  one 
to  turn  the  wheel.  The  machine  clips  sheep  with 
an  almost  unimaginable  rapidity,  as  there  is  no 
expenditure  of  muscular  labour  beside  turning  the 
wheel,  which  is  not  harder  than  a small  spinning 
wheel,  and  the  whole  machinery  does  not  occupy 
more  room  than  such  a wheel.  A new  principle  in 
mechanics  has  been  developed  in  this  invention, 
which  is  the  secret  of  its  success.  This  is  a flexible 
shaft,  through  which  the  power  is  communicated 
from  the  driving-wheel  to  the  shears,  which  are 
kept  rapidly  clipping  as  long  as  the  driving-wheel 
turns,  no  matter  in  what  position  they  are  held, 
nor  how  much  the  driving-shaft  is  contorted,  even 
to  bending  it  around  the  body  of  a sheep.  This 
driving- shaft,  about  3 feet  long,  is  a spiral  brass 
wire  ; one  end  of  the  coil  being  connected  with  a 
small  wheel  attached  to  the  butt  of  the  blades  of 
the  shears,  and  the  other  to  a pulley  driven  by  a 
band  on  the  end  of  an  arm,  which  is  partially 
flexible,  attached  to  the  small  frame  that  holds  the 
driving-wheel.  On  the  opposite  side  is  another 
arm  and  shaft  and  shears  for  another  shearer,  each 
working  independent  of  the  other.  The  shears  are 
made  with  guards,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
hold  them  level  and  steady  on  the  skin,  pushing 
them  forward  as  fast  as  possible. 
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The  half-yearly  gathering  of  the  shepherds  whose 
flocks  browse  on  the  extensive  range  of  hills  going 
through  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  has 
recently  been  held.  The  shepherds  brought  with 
them  nearly  100  sheep,  which  during  the  past  six 
months  had  ranged  from  one  flock  to  another,  and 
which  were  identified  by  those  present.  After  a 
substantial  dinner,  the  interesting  custom  of  sin- 
gling out  the  truants  began.  Some  eighty  or  ninety 
dogs  were  also  in  attendance,  and  as  the  sheep  were 
let  out  a curious  scene  presented  itself  to  the  visitor. 
The  dogs  jumped  among  the  sheep,  barking  at 
' them,  and  every  now  and  then  singling  out  their 
old  acquaintance  with  remarkable  sagacity.  The 
shepherd,  thus  aided  by  his  dog,  managed  to  iden- 
tify his  own,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  whole 
had  been  restored.  The  dogs  then  took  charge  of 
the  truants,  and,  in  advance  of  tbeir  masters,  drove 
them  towards  their  respective  stations  ; in  some 
instances  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  It  is  said 
that  these  gatherings  have  existed  more  than  100 
years,  and  that  very  few  sheep  are  by  this  method 
not  restored  to  their  owners. 

The  gentle  and  timid  disposition  of  the  sheep, 
and  its  defenceless  condition,  must  very  early  have 
attached  it  to  man  for  motives  less  selfish  than 
either  its  fleece  or  its  flesh;  for  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  a doubt  that,  obtuse  as  we  generally  regard 
it,  it  is  susceptible  of  a high  degree  of  domesticity, 
obedience,  and  affection.  In  many  parts  of  Europe, 
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where  the  flocks  are  guided  by  the  shepherd’s  voice 
alone,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a sheep  to  quit  the 
herd  when  called  by  its  name,  and  follow  the  keeper 
like  a dog.  In  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  when  a 
flock  is  invaded  by  a savage  dog,  the  rams  have 
been  known  to  form  the  herd  into  a circle,  and 
placing  themselves  on,  the  outside  line  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay,  or  charging  on  him  in  a troop,  have 
despatched  him  with  their  horns. 

With  regard  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  most 
localities  of  “ chap-money,”  as  it  is  called  in  the 
south,  or  a “luck-penny,”  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
north,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  one  which  has 
caused  many  misunderstandings.  The  easiest  mode 
of  dealing  with  it  is  for  the  Agent  or  Steward  to 
resolutely  set  his  face  against  it,  allowing  none 
under  any  circumstances.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  with  characteristic  public  spirit,  has 
led  the  way  in  opposing  this  pernicious  practice, 
and  declares  his  determination  to  discharge  any 
servant,  and  cease  to  deal  with  any  tradesman 
involved  in  it.  He  says  truly  that  “this  practice 
is  alike  unfair  to  the  master  and  to  the  servant : 
unfair  to  the  master  because,  to  enable  the  trades- 
man to  pay  this  tax,  he  must  add  the  amount  to 
the  price  charged  for  his  goods ; and  unfair  to  the 
servant,  inasmuch  as  it  places  a temptation  con- 
stantly in  his  way.”  Still,  as  a correspondent  in 
the  Times  states,  “ His  Grace  may  be  assured  that 
so  long  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen  leave  almost 
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unchecked  the  management  of  their  households 
and  the  choice  of  their  tradesmen  in  the  hands 
of  their  domestic  servants,  the  evil,  temporarily- 
checked  by  such  letters  as  those  just  written,  will 
spring  up  again,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  will 
he  mulct  to  pay  percentages,  the  unscrupulous 
tradesmen  will  thrive,  And  the  conscientious  ones 
will  suffer.” 

In  the  management  of  estates  for  sale  too  much 
jockey  ship  and  intrigue  are  sometimes  resorted  to. 
The  tenants  are  racked  and  screwed  up  proforma  in 
their  rents  to  a sum  much  greater  than  the  farms 
are  worth;  the  landlord,  meanwhile,  paying  all  the 
parish  and  other  rates,  and  making  up  any  defi- 
ciency by  an  annual  present  to  the  farmer  or  to  his 
wife.  But  the  Agent  purchasing  for  a principal 
must  he  green  indeed  in  his  profession  to  he  im- 
posed upon  by  shallow  artifices  like  these.  The 
market  value  of  an  estate  is  easily  and  accurately 
determined  by  any  practical  man  after  making  a 
thorough  survey.  Should  the  Agent  in  trust  lack 
the  proper  knowledge  and  experience  to  determine 
the  true  value  of  the  lands  under  his  charge,  or 
which  he  may  he  instructed  to  purchase,  he  should 
at  once  seek  proper  professional  advice.  It  may  be 
stated,  moreover,  that  there  is  as  much  judgment 
required  in  making  choice  of  an  estate  as  there  is  in 
estimating  its  value.  Land  in  a sheltered  vale  with 
a southern  aspect,  would  be  worth  thrice  as  much 
as  land  in  an  exposed  situation  with  a northern 
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aspect,  or  even  more,  although  the  soil  in  both  cases 
were  of  the  same  quality.  Lands  which  lie  gently 
sloping  to  the  south,  with  sufficient  fall  for  drainage, 
are  always  to  he  preferred.  The  capabilities  of  every 
property  are  also  largely  influenced  by  its  geolo- 
gical character,  so  much  depending  upon  the  under 
strata  and  the  superficial  deposits. 

Climate,  which  results  from  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  all  external  physical  circumstances  apper- 
taining to  each  locality,  in  their  relation  to  organic 
life,  is  too  little  attended  to  in  purchasing  estates. 
As  respects  the  climates  of  the  various  districts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  it  will  be  found,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  seasons  become  more  exces- 
sive, the  winters  being  colder,  and  the  summers 
warmer,  the  greater  the  distance  from  the  sea ; and, 
like  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
that  the  west  coast  is  milder,  more  equable,  and 
moister  than  the  east  coast.  This  difference,  how- 
ever, is  slight  compared  with  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing coasts  of  the  continent,  being  in  proportion  to 
the  small  size  of  England  and  Scotland  as  contrasted 
with  the  great  extent  of  the  former.  Nevertheless, 
our  meteorological  tables  prove  that  the  average 
difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months  in  places  situated  on 
the  south- coast  of  England,  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  south-west  winds,  is  nearly  four 
degrees  less  than  in  London,  or  corresponding  inland 
situations.  The  greater  coolness  of  the  summer  and 
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mildness  of  winter  on  the  coast  is  due  to  the  south- 
west winds,  which  reach  the  shore  moderated  by  the 
temperature  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean ; but  which 
become  hotter  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter,  in 
proportion  as  they  extend  inland.  Moreover,  this 
rule  is  no  doubt  interfered  with  by  numerous  local 
causes  of  disturbance,  as  the  geological  character  of 
the  soil,  the  nature  of  its  surface,  whether  bare, 
cultivated,  or  abounding  in  woods  and  forests. 

The  seasons,  in  short,  have  been  so  extraordinary 
for  the  last  few  years,  that  the  subject  of  climate  is 
brought  forward  with  a prominence  that  places  it 
in  its  true  rank  amongst  the  most  important  ques- 
tions relating  to  agriculture.  With  the  summer 
of  1866  came  a drought,  such  as  has  not  been 
experienced  for  many  years ; day  after  day  passed, 
and  week  after  week,  but  yet  the  rain  fell  not.  The 
crops  were,  therefore,  brought  to  too  early  maturity. 
The  absence  of  rain  has,  moreover,  been  felt  to  act 
injuriously  on  all  vegetation.  We  learn  from  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  history  that  seasons  of  drought 
and  of  humidity,  more  or  less  intense  and  destruc- 
tive in  their  effects,  have  succeeded  each  other  at 
irregular  intervals  through  all  recorded  time.  With- 
out doubt,  that  Omniscient  Being  who  founded  the 
universe,  and  who,  in  His  care  for  His  creatures, 
said  to  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  “ Hitherto 
shaft  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed,”  and  who  has  ordered  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  at  stated  times,  has 
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also  arranged,  with  perfect  wisdom,  the  varying 
states  of  the  aqueous  vapour  which,  blended  with 
the  atmosphere,  flows  over  our  heads,  and  ordained 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons — even  those  which 
appear  most  perplexing  to  us — as  systematically 
and  certainly,  as  the  periods  of  the  planetary  orbs. 

All  the  works  of  creation,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  least,  are  perfect  in  order  and  in  system.  All 
their  movements  and  variations  are  governed  by 
immutable  laws;  and  if  they  appear  uncertain  to 
us,  it  is  because  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  the 
nature  of  those  laws.  Time  was,  when  solar  and 
lunar  eclipses  were  regarded  as  unaccountable  pre- 
ternatural manifestations,  but  the  advancing  science 
of  astronomy  has  long  since  dispelled  those  absurd 
ideas.  The  degree  of  temperature  that  shall  exist, 
and  the  amount  of  rain  that  shall  fall  in  any 
month  in  a given  locality  fifty  years  hence,  are  as 
certain  in  the  nature  of  things , as  are  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon  which  shall  occur  in  that  year. 
And  if  our  knowledge  of  meteorology  were  as 
perfect  as  our  knowledge  of  astronomy,  we  should 
be  equally  able  to  predict  with  certainty  the  one  as 
the  other. 

If  there  be  one  subject  more  than  another,  which 
in  this  age  of  progress  offers  a wide  field  for  im- 
provement, and  which  now  invites  the  energies  of 
scientific  minds  to  its  elucidation,  surely  it  is  that 
of  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  seeing  that,  through 
ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  latter,  we. 
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in  our  vast  intercourse  and  traffic  by  sea  with  other 
countries,  lose  many  valuable  lives,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  by  shipwreck  caused  hy  storms, 
which,  but  for  that  ignorance,  might  have  been 
foreseen  and  guarded  against;  and  also  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  and  planning  future  operations  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a rapidly-increasing  population,  the 
husbandman  is  still  obliged  to  grovel  on  in  the 
dark,  with  little  new  light  to  guide  him,  on  a point 
which  so  materially  affects  those  operations,  and  on 
which  depend  their  successful  application  and  pro- 
fitable issue. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some,  that  agricul- 
turists would  not  derive  much  benefit  from  a fore- 
knowledge of  seasons  of  great  drought,  or  of  rain, 
which  they  can  do  nothing  to  prevent ; but  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
cultivator  of  heavy,  mixed,  and  unkindly  soils,  could 
profit  by  such  information.  In  anticipation  of  a 
cold,  backward  spring,  he  would,  in  the  previous 
year,  endeavour  to  raise  more  root-crops,  and  sow  a 
larger  breadth  of  winter  tares  to  meet  the  wants  of 
his  cattle.  With  the  knowledge  that  the  summer 
would  be  dry,  he  would,  in  sowing  his  spring-crops, 
get  as  fine  a seed-bed  as  possible,  and  roll  his  land 
early,  the  better  to  keep  out  the  drought.  lie 
would  also  purchase  such  kinds  of  artificial  manure 
as  were  best  adapted  to  the  season,  and  suit  his  time 
better  for  applying  them.  He  would  consider  which 
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kind  of  roots,  or  other  crops,  would  thrive  best  on 
his  description  of  soil,  and  endeavour  to  sow  early 
or  late,  as  best  suited  the  coming  season.  With  the 
prospect  of  a hot,  dry  summer,  he  would  arrange  to 
break  up  early  a poor  stiff  field,  and  expose  it  to 
the  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  which  would  prove  as 
beneficial  as  a coat  of  manure  to  that  field.  In  short, 
there  are  ways  too  numerous  to  mention,  in  which 
a farmer  would  benefit,  and,  through  him,  the  com- 
munity at  large,  by  his  having  such  a foreknowledge 
of  the  seasons. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  if  a system 
were  brought  to  such  a degree  of  perfection  as  to 
accord  accurately  with  the  phenomena  of  Nature  in 
years  past,  it  would  as  correctly  indicate  what  might 
be  expected  in  years  to  come ; for  the  laws  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  direct  the  movements 
of  the  orbs  above  and  the  flowing  of  the  waters 
beneath,  the  distribution  of  rain  over  the  earth  and 
the  course  of  the  winds,  will  continue  as  perfect  and 
inflexible  for  ages  to  come  as  they  have  through 
those  which  are  past ; and  the  veil  of  uncertainty 
through  which  we  now  look  at  these  latter  pheno- 
mena will  be  drawn  aside  in  proportion  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  laws  which 
govern  them. 

Taking  two  estates,  lying  nearly  in  one  latitude, 
both  being  in  an  unimproved  condition,  and  let  at 
the  same  rent,  the  experienced  Agent  may  discover 
in  a moment  that,  owing  to  the  geological  character 
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of  the  one,  a moderate  outlay  will  render  it  highly 
productive  ; while  the  other,  though  little  worse  in 
its  unreclaimed  state,  would  become  equally  fertile 
only  after  a heavy  expenditure.  However,  to  decide 
on  all  the  important  points  in  choosing  an  estate  in 
a proper,  skilful,  and  systematic  way,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  science,  if  really  correct  estimates  are  to 
be  formed.  Doubtless,  experienced  men  are  able 
to  tell,  by  the  appearance  of  the  surface  soil,  its 
productive  qualities ; but  that  is  only  skin-deep. 
In  short,  to  be  thoroughly  competent  to  judge  of 
the  real  value  of  landed  property,  one  must  have 
undergone  a course  of  training  in  theory  as  well  as 
practice,  not  a bit  less  arduous  than  that  required 
in  connection  with  what  are  called  the  “learned 
professions.”  And  it  is  not  many  whose  qualifi- 
cations come  up  to  this  standard.  It  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  in  purchasing  an  estate,  that  facility 
for  obtaining  chalk,  lime,  or  any  other  description 
of  manure,  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  adds 
materially  to  the  value  of  a property.  Copious 
streams,  too,  enhance  its  value,  particularly  if  they 
possess  calcareous  qualities,  and  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  driving  machinery,  or  for  irrigation,  &c. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  before  purchasing, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  estimating  the  number 
of  dilapidated  buildings  and  the  cost  of  restoring 
them,  as  otherwise  what  seemed  a good  bargain  may 
turn  out  to  be  a very  bad  one.  Farmers  must  have 
good  homesteads,  or  they  will  be  constantly  working 
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at  a disadvantage.  The  loss  sustained  through 
unsuitable  farm  buildings  is  greater  than  many 
persons  suppose.  Surely  it  is  desirable  that  im- 
provements in  farm  accommodation  should  corres- 
pond with  the  improved  agricultural  systems  which 
are  day  by  day  becoming  more  general.  The  pro- 
gress made  by  general  agriculture  requires  that  our 
homesteads  be  made  counterparts  of  our  other 
farming  systems  ; and  to  whom  can  tenant-farmers 
look  for  these  improvements  but  to  the  owners  of 
estates  ? 

The  value  of  all  landed  property,  says  Mr. 
Grainger,  must  of  course  depend  upon  that  of  its 
produce;  depreciate  the  latter,  and  the  former 
becomes  proportionably  lessened : but  if  by  any 
means  of  legislative  measure,  or  through  its  ope- 
ration, the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  are  so  far 
reduced,  that  no  one  will  lay  out  capital  upon  the 
soil  as  a tenant,  because  he  cannot  obtain  a profit 
sufficient  for  subsistence,  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  then  the  value  of 
the  propertybecom.es  almost  incalculably  dimini  shed; 
because  the  landlord  himself  receiving  from  it  no 
rent,  and  deriving  from  it  only  a very  precarious  and 
scanty  income,  and  that  fluctuating  according  to  the 
state  of  the  markets,  it  is  no  longer  a desirable 
object  of  investment,  nor  will  any  one  possessed  of 
money  become  a purchaser  of  land,  unless  he  has 
no  other  possible  mode  of  turning  his  capital  to 
profit,  or  rather  of  rendering  it  in  the  slightest 
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degree  productive.  This  state  of  affairs  is  strikingly- 
exemplified  in  the  actual  situation  of  many  landed 
proprietors  in  the  north  of  Europe,  as  detailed  in 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Jacob.  There  individuals  are  to 
he  found  possessed  of  large  estates,  which  in  Great 
Britain  would  produce  princely  incomes,  and  enable 
their  proprietors  materially  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port manufactures  and  trade,  destitute  themselves 
almost  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  at  least  in  any 
way  commensurate  with  the  rank  they  ought  to  hold 
as  great  landed  proprietors,  and  altogether  deprived 
of  many  of  those  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are 
even  enjoyed  by  farmers  in  Great  Britain;  and  this 
entirely  arising  from  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce being  ruinously  low. 

The  same  reports  also  show,  that  the  like  cause 
operates  to  render  the  incomes  of  those  who  have 
advanced  money  upon  the  security  of  these  estates, 
so  far  as  they  depend  upon  that  resource,  equally 
precarious  and  uncertain  as  those  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil : this,  indeed,  follows  as  a matter  of 
course  ; and  were  the  landholders  here  placed  in  a 
similar  situation,  all  those  who  had  lent  their  money 
upon  mortgage  or  upon  annuities  secured  upon  the 
land,  would  feel  precisely  the  same  effect,  whilst 
their  situation  would  in  general  only  he  rendered 
worse  by  taking  possession  of  the  land,  and  changing 
places  with  its  proprietors.  Thus  no  class  would 
escape  being  more  or  less,  and  in  many  instances 
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greatly  and  deeply,  affected  by  the  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  agriculture  has  been  the 
broad  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire ; and 
that  in  proportion  as  that  has  flourished  all  the 
interests  of  the  country  have  been  benefited,  whilst 
its  depression  and  embarrassments  have  greatly 
deteriorated  the  situation  of  almost  every  other  class 
of  society.  The  vivifying  influence  of  the  sums 
expended  by  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  has  been  felt  in  every  branch  of  trade  and 
manufactures  ; and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
any  material  diminution  of  the  demand  thus  created, 
must  tend  to  the  great  loss,  embarrassment,  or  ruin 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  supplied.  The  operation 
of  this  cause  has  been  within  the  last  few  years 
seriously  and  lamentably  experienced,  and  many  of 
those  who  are  most  interested  must  have  been  con- 
vinced, that  no  accession  of  foreign  trade  either  did 
or  could  compensate  them  for  the  loss  they  sus- 
tained by  the  decreased  demand  at  home.  It  is 
evident  that  the  more  money  there  is  to  expend,  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  every  article  of  com- 
fort, convenience,  or  luxury;  and,  consequently, 
the  more  of  human  industry  and  labour  will  be 
required  to  produce  or  manufacture  the  article  thus 
wanted.  Diminish  the  existing  cause,  and,  of 
course,  the  effect  will  be  proportionably  lessened ; 
fewer  articles,  and  those  of  less  price,  will  he  wanted, 
and  a smaller  proportion  of  industry  and  labour  will 
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be  required  to  furnish  them.  Whatever,  therefore, 
tends  materially  to  reduce  the  incomes  of  any  con- 
siderable class  in  the  State,  produces,  from  the  great 
variety  of  ramifications  through  which  the  conse- 
quences of  a much  decreased  demand  operates,  an 
amount  of  evil  and  of  suffering,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  but  which  in  its 
progress  becomes  too  fearfully  apparent. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  is  artificial ; every 
association  of  human  society  must  necessarily,  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  be  artificial,  nor  can  it  be 
otherwise  without  dissolving  the  very  bonds  by 
which  it  is  held  together,  and  reducing  it  to  its  first 
elements,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a state  of  nature. 
There  may  be  systems  which  are  too  highly  artifi- 
cial ; but  because  they  are  so,  to  apply  to  them  the 
rude  axe  of  demolition  would  be  little  short  of  mad- 
ness, producing  as  it  inevitably  must,  an  accumu- 
lated mass  of  human  suffering  which  would  be 
dreadful  to  contemplate.  The  only  safe  remedy,  if 
one  be  requisite,  is  to  make  alterations  slowly  and 
cautiously,  so  as  gradually  to  effect  the  desired 
change;  and  even  this  cannot  be  done  without 
much  loss  and  detriment  to  numberless  individuals. 
But  it  is  not  merely  this  : all  the  great  and  para- 
mount interests  of  the  State,  involving  as  they  do 
its  greatness,  its  power,  its  station  and  rank,  and 
even  its  political  existence,  if  its  revenue  is  but 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  or  to  cover  its  expenditure, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  whatever  tends  to  diminish 
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its  income  tends  also  to  disorganize,  as  it  were,  its 
functions,  and  if  greatly  lessened,  to  render  it  power- 
less and  incapable  of  maintaining  its  rank  amongst 
nations,  or  even  of  vigorously  or  effectually  defend- 
ing itself.  The  resources  of  a State  must  of  course 
either  flourish  or  decay  in  proportion  to  the  pros- 
perous or  adverse  condition  of  the  classes  of  which 
it  is  composed;  all  those  classes  deal  with  and  pay 
each  other,  if  not  in  some  instances  in  a direct  yet 
in  a circuit6us  course,  and  what  is  taken  from  one 
is  necessarily  a deduction  from  the  profits  or  income 
of  others. 

It  therefore  becomes  essential  to  touch  lightly 
and  with  a tender  hand  any  system,  however  it 
may  have  grown  up,  that  involves  the  interests  of 
numerous  individuals ; nothing  being  more  alien  to 
sound  policy  than  to  sacrifice  to  a general  principle 
either  the  prosperity  of  a State  or  the  welfare  of 
any  of  the  larger  bodies  of  persons  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  very  essence  of  good  government 
frequently  is,  the  making  the  best  compromise  that 
circumstances  will  permit  between  opposite  or  con- 
flicting interests,  or  between  the  furtherance  of  a 
principle  believed  to  be  of  great  importance  and 
the  care  of  the  interests  of  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  its  operation.  Nor  can  this  be  con- 
sidered at  all  impolitic,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
many  measures  are  and  have  been  materially  altered 
from  their  original  purport  and  intent,  merely  to 
accommodate,  or  not  to  shock,  tbe  prejudices  of 
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any  numerous  body  of  the  people,  and  this  un- 
doubtedly in  strict  conformity  with  the  wisdom  of 
practical  statesmen.  There  is  nothing  perhaps 
more  striking  than  the  great  difference  that  fre- 
quently exists  between  what  appears  to  be  the  best 
in  theory,  and  what  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
practically  the  most  beneficial ; and  political  econo- 
mists, whose  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  have  in 
general  much  to  unlearn  before  they  can  become 
competent  teachers  of  what  is  the  most  really  useful, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  more  injurious  than 
beneficial. 

Were  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  Great 
Britain  driven  down  to  the  low  rate  which  some 
seem  to  have  contemplated,  by  the  too  easy  intro- 
duction of  commodities  of  a similar  description,  the 
growth  of  foreign  soils,  it  is  by  no  means  too  much 
to  say  that  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land  and 
contingent  property  would  amount  to  £600,000,000 ; 
and  where  is  the  foreign  trade  to  be  found  that 
could  by  possibility  compensate  for  such  an  enor- 
mous deficit,  which  must  in  its  effects  involve  the 
utter  ruin  of  almost  every  class  of  the  community. 
It  is  not  merely  the  landholders,  the  farmers,  and 
the  agricultural  labourers,  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  merchants,  the  traders,  the  shopkeepers, 
the  artizans,  and  mechanics,  and  in  addition,  of  the 
professional  men  and  men  of  literature  and  science, 
who  would  be  involved  in  the  wide- spreading  ca- 
lamity ; whilst  in  the  revenue  there  would  be,  as  a 
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necessary  consequence,  a lamentable  falling  off,  and 
tlic  incomes  of  all  who  in  any  shape  depend  upon 
it  must  be  most  seriously  diminished,  if  not  in 
many  instances  nearly  annihilated.  This  would  be 
to  destroy  the  main  source  of  England’s  greatness, 
that  continual  accumulation  of  surplus  capital, 
which  has  enabled  her  to  arbitrate  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  and  triumphantly  rule  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  globe.  How  much  we  owe  to  our  fleets  and 
armies,  and  to  the  patriotism  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  every  one 
knows  and  feels ; but  all  must  be  convinced  that, 
without  a large  disposable  capital,  the  skill  and 
valour  of  our  officers,  the  bravery  and  discipline  of 
our  seamen  and  soldiers,  or  the  genius,  the  talents, 
or  speculative  industry  of  so  many  of  our  com- 
patriots, would  have  been  comparatively  of  little 
avail. 

There  are  so  many  examples  given  in  the  present 
day  of  the  modes  of  issuing  “ Particulars  ” of 
estates  for  sale,  that  we  give  the  following  as,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  comprehensive  and  concise 
specimens.  The  chief  attention  is  simplicity  and 
brevity,  avoiding  all  multiplicity  and  complexity  of 
detail. 

Particulars  of  the  Estates  of  Posehaugh  and  Little 
Suddie,  County  of  1 loss,  N.B. 

I. — Situation. 

These  estates  are  situated  in  the  parishes  of 
Avoch,  Knockbain,  and  Eosemarkie,  in  the  county 
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of  Buss,  and  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  known  as  the  Black  Isle. 
They  extend  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Moray 
Frith,  and  close  to  the  ports  of  Avoch  and  Fort- 
rose. 

The  estates  are  within  a short  distance  of  Inver- 
ness and  Dingwall,  and  from  these  towns  there  is 
uninterrupted  railway  communication  to  Edinburgh 
and  London.  The  Inverness  and  Perth  Bail  way, 
affording  enlarged  and  more  direct  communication 
with  the  district,  and  shortening  the  journey  to 
London  and  the  South  by  about  sixty  miles,  has 
been  partly  opened,  and  is  expected  to  he  imme- 
diately opened  throughout.  A railway  is  also  in 
contemplation  through  part  of  the  Bosehaugh 
Estates,  as  shown  by  the  plan,  connecting  Fortrose 
with  Inverness,  the  survey  having  been  made,  and 
other  preliminaries  arranged. 

II. — Extent. 

The  lands  extend  to  about  6406  acres,  and  are 
of  superior  quality;  of  these,  about  4013  acres 
are  arable,  about  1220  acres  are  improvable  pas- 
ture, and  nearly  904  acres  arc  under  wood,  in  a 
healthy  and  thriving  condition.  The  improvable 
pasture  has  been  and  is  being  largely  brought  under 
cultivation  by  the  tenants ; and  the  cultivation  must 
he  completed  by  the  expiry  of  the  present  leases. 
The  estate  is  well  suited  for  being  laid  out  into  large 
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farms;  it  possesses  good  soil,  capable  of  growing 
the  finest  quality  of  grain  and  rearing  the  finest 
cattle,  and  there  is  abundance  of  water,  and  stone 
for  building  and  fencing  purposes.  The  patronage 
of  the  parish  church  of  Avoch  will  be  sold  with  the 
estate,  and  the  living  is  a valuable  one.  The 
plantations  and  woods  are  in  a healthy  and  thriv- 
ing condition,  and  will  soon  become  a source  of 
considerable  revenue,  especially  as  they  are  situated 
so  near  the  port  of  Inverness. 

III. — Rental,  etc. 

There  are  about  65  tenants  of  farms  on  the  estate, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  hold  under  leases,  most 
of  which  expire  in  1876.  There  are  also  a number 
of  fishermen,  cottagers,  and  others,  who  hold  small 
possessions  on  yearly  tenure.  The  yearly  value  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  £6870,  and  the  rents  are 
payable  at  Martinmas,  Candlemas,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Lammas.  These  rents  are  moderate,  and  the 
tenants  are  of  a good  class,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  there  are  no  arrears  whatever.  The  farm- 
houses and  steadings  are  in  good  order,  many  of 
them  having  been  erected  only  a few  years  ago,  and 
the  lands  are  thoroughly  drained. 

IV. — Burdens. 

The  whole  annual  burdens  payable  from  the 
estates  amount  to  £946  7s.  5d.  Of  this  sum  the 
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stipends  payable  to  the  ministers  of  the  various 
parishes  in  which  the  lands  lie  amount  to  about 
£202  11s.  lid. ; schoolmasters’  salaries,  £38  8s.  3d. ; 
bishopric  and  earldom  rents  (which  fluctuate 
according  to  the  Tiars  prices),  £234  13s.  7d. ; poor 
rates,  £271  7s.  lid.  The  teinds  were  valued 
in  1800 ; and  the  present  free  teind  is  about 
£24  19s.  lOd.  The  amount  of  meliorations  due  to 
tenants  is  £3062  7s.  6d. ; but  they  are  bound  to 
maintain  the  farm  buildings  as  of  the  value  at  their 
entry.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
these  meliorations  are  usually  paid  by  the  incoming 
to  the  outgoing  tenant. 

V.- — Mansion-house,  Oppices,  etc. 

The  Mansion-House,  which  is  a most  desirable 
residenee,  and  in  excellent  order,  occupies  an 
elevated,  well-wooded,  and  sheltered  position,  having 
an  extensive  lawn  stretching  in  front  to  the  south, 
and  commanding  a view  of  the  Moray  Frith.  It 
contains  dining-room,  double  drawing-room,  library, 
fourteen  bedrooms,  several  dressing-rooms,  and 
general  accommodation  suitable  for  a nobleman’s 
family.  A commodious  stable  and  coach-house, 
with  ice-house  and  larder,  are  conveniently  near 
the  mansion-house.  The  gardens  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  extend  to  about  eleven  acres.  They 
are  situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  mansion- 
house,  on  a terraced  slope,  arranged  with  exquisite 
taste.  They  contain  several  large  pine  and  peach 
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houses,  stocked  with  the  finest  quality  of  vines; 
conservatories,  ornamental  house  for  gardener, 
forcing  pits,  and  fruit-rooms ; while  the  fruit- walls 
are  heated  by  water-pipes.  There  is  also  an  ample 
supply  of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables ; and  the  whole, 
including  the  flower  garden,  have  been  kept  in 
admirable  order. 

There  is  a most  complete  and  admirably- 
arranged  farm  homestead  for  the  lands  adjoining 
the  mansion-house,  containing  barns,  stables, 
fatting-stalls,  cow-houses,  piggeries,  granaries,  and 
wool  stores;  and  also  a comfortable  residence  for 
the  farm  overseer. 

YI. — Shootings,  etc. 

The  estates  are  well  stocked  with  game,  and  there 
are  wild  fowl  in  Munlochy  Bay,  which  bounds  part 
of  the  property.  Excellent  grouse  shooting  and 
deer  stalking  may  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,  if 
desired.  Munlochy  village,  where  there  is  a post- 
office,  is  within  a short  distance  of  the  mansion- 
house. 

There  is  a right  to  the  salmon  fishings  at 
Castleton,  in  the  Moray  Erith. 

VII.-— Holding. 

The  estates  are  holden  of  the  Crown,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lands  of  Craigland,  which  are 
holden  of  a subject-superior , for  payment  of  an 
annual  feu-duty  of  £14  5s.  lid. 
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ABSTRACT. 

Rental  and  estimated 

VALUE  of  UNLET  POR- 
TIONS of  Estates  . . . £6870  0 0 

Annual  Public  Burdens. 

Land-tax  . . .£457 

Bishopric  and  earldom 

rents  . . . . 234  13  7 

Police  assessment  . . 36  11  7 

Prisons  assessment  for 

current  expenses  . . 12  13  7 

Assessment  for  contin- 
gencies , . .619 

District  road  assessment  . 90  6 5 

Assessment  for  repair  of 
Parliamentary  roads 
and  bridges  . . . 16  1 1 

Assessment  for  prisons  . 16  9 10 

Stipend  to  the  minister 
of  Avoch  . . . 162  0 10 

Stipend  to  the  minister 

of  Knockbain  . . 20  10  8 

Stipend  to  the  minister 

of  Rosemarkie  . . 20  0 5 

Salary  to  Avoch  school- 
master . . . 33  1 5 


Carried  forward  . 652  16  9 
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Brought  forward  652  16  9 6870  0 0 

Salary  to  Knockbain 

schoolmaster  . . 3 11  6 

Salary  to  Bosemarkie 

schoolmaster  . . 1 15  1 

Poor-rates  to  the  parochial 

board  of  Ayocli  . . 227  6 11 

Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie’s 
mortification,  for  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  etc.  . 2 10  0 

Poor-rates  to  the  parochial 

board  of  Knockbain  . 25  0 0 

Poor-rates  to  the  parochial 
board  of  Bosemarkie  . 19  1 0 

Peu-duty  for  the  lands  of 

Craigland  . . . 14  5 11 

916  7 5 

£5923  12  7 


Parther  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  D.  G.  P.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Spring 
Gardens,  London. 

The  magnificent  estate  has  been  sold  for  the 
inadequate  price  of  £115,000.  The  tenantry  have 
indeed  lost,  in  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  a most  worthy 
and  excellent  landlord.  In  all  his  relations  with 
them  there  was  a manly  amenity,  a conscientious 
cordiality  and  kindliness  which  made  him  a model 
landlord,  and  the  central  charm  of  his  own  happy 
tenants.  The  Honourable  Baronet  has  raised  an 
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enviable  and  lasting  monument  to  his  life  and 
memory — cc  the  golden  opinion  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  men.”  He  is  truly  a great  loss  to  the  north, 
and  when  he  is  called  to  the  hallowed  spot  where 
the  bones  of  his  kindred  sleep,  the  recollection  of 
his  private  worth  will  still  be  warmly  and  affection- 
ately remembered.  How  applicable  to  him  are  the 
words  of  the  greatest  of  Scotland’s  bards — 

“ The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  goud  for  a’  that.” 


'Particulars  and  Rental  of  The  Pst  ate  of  Meikle 
Suddie , situate  in  the  Parishes  of  Knockbain 
and  Avoch,  County  of  Ross,  N.B.,  the  Property 
of  Sir  James  J.  R.  Mackenzie , of  Scatwell , 
Bart.,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Anne 
Mackenzie. 

The  Estate  of  Meikle  Suddie  is  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  a recent  survey,  to  extend  to  790  acres,  1 rood, 
19  poles.  Of  these,  493  acres,  2 roods,  32  perches 
are  arable ; 233  acres,  1 rood,  1 perch  are  pasture 
and  waste ; 63  acres,  1 rood,  26  perches  are  wood 
and  reserved  land. 

The  property  is  situate  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
improving  of  the  Northern  Counties.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  good  roads,  has  a southern  aspect,  a mild 
climate,  and  a healthy  position,  and  to  which  there 
is  uninterrupted  railway  communication  from  Lon- 
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don  to  within  seven  miles.  Moreover,  a line  has 
been  surveyed  from  the  Ord  Station  to  Eortrose, 
passing  through  the  property.  The  Estate  is  only 
18  hours’  distant  from  London  by  railway,  and  70 
by  sea. 

The  lands  are  of  superior  quality,  and  are  remarka- 
bly well  farmed  by  highly  respectable  and  industrious 
tenants.  The  present  rental  is  very  considerably 
below  what  will  be  realized  at  the  next  letting,  and 
as  the  leases  of  the  Mains  Earm,  and  that  of  the 
adjoining  Earm  of  Tullich,  expire  this  year,  a pur- 
chaser would  have  the  advantage  of  occupying  the 
chief  residence  on  the  property  without  delay,  and 
of  farming  on  his  own  account,  should  he  so  wish. 

The  Mansion  House  is  a very  desirable  residence, 
in  good  condition,  occupying  an  elevated  and  shel- 
tered position,  commanding  extensive  views  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  Estate  is  well  stocked  with  game ; and,  being 
partly  bounded  by  Munlochy  Bay,  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  wild  duck  and  other  sea  fowl.  Moreover, 
excellent  grouse-shooting  and  deer-stalking  may  be 
rented  within  easy  distances,  if  required.  There  is  a 
post-office  at  Munlochy  village,  close  to  Suddie 
House. 

Meikle  Suddie  holds  out,  in  addition  to  its  pre- 
sent advanced  condition,  many  undeveloped  sources 
for  the  advantageous  employment  of  capital.  And 
it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  so  desirable  and 
beautiful  an  Estate  is  rarely  in  the  market. 
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Tlie  foregoing  rentals  and  statements  are  believed 
to  be  correct : intending  purchasers  are  understood, 
however,  to  have  satisfied  themselves  regarding 
them.  The  drainage  rent  charges  will  he  redeemed 
bv  the  seller. 

D.  G.  E.  Macdonald,  G.E. 

Spring  Gardens , London, 

February,  1868. 

(The  Property  is  not  now  for  Sale.) 


We  have  already  given  the  covenants  of  an 
English  lease,  and  as  the  stipulations  of  a Scotch 
lease  are  to  many  persons  interesting,  we  give  a 
specimen. 

Articles,  Conditions,  and  Regulations 

Under  and  in  terms  of  which  the  Farms,  Fossessions, 
and  Crofts  on  the  Lands  and  Fstates  of  Bose  - 
haugh  and  The  Suddies,  the  property  of  Sir  James 
John  Bandoll  Mackenzie,  Baronet,  lying  in  the 
Farishes  of  Avoch,  Bosemarkie,  and  Kilmuir 
TFester,  and  County  of  Boss,  are  to  be  let,  and 
which  are  to  be  specially  referred  to  in  the  Mis- 
sives or  Minutes  of  Tack  or  extended  Leases 
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entered  into  between  the  Proprietor  and  the 
respective  Tenants , and  to  be  held  as  obligatory 
on  the  said  Tenants , their  Hews  and  Successors , 
unless  in  so  far  as  may  be  altered  or  varied  by 
any  special  conditions  in  the  said  Missives  or 
Minutes  of  Tack  or  extended  Leases , and  which 
Regulations  and  Conditions  are  also  declared  to 
be  obligatory  on  all  the  Tenants . 

1.  All  assignees,  whether  legal,  voluntary,  or 
conventional,  and  sub-tenants,  are  excluded ; heirs- 
portioners  are  also  excluded,  the  eldest  daughter 
having  right  to  succeed  without  division.  The 
tenants  must  reside  personally,  with  their  families, 
on  their  farms,  and  always  have  a sufficient  stocking 
thereon. 

2.  Whatever  the  terms  of  entry  may  he,  the 
terms  of  removal  at  the  termination  of  the  lease 
shall  he  as  follows,  viz. : — Trom  the  gardens  and 
kail  yards,  and  the  break  of  land  for  fallow  and 
green  crop,  on  the  1st  of  March ; from  the  houses 
and  second  year’s  grass,  and  all  other  pasture  land 
attached  to  the  farm,  at  Whitsunday ; from  the 
break  of  land  under  hay  or  first  year’s  grass,  at 
Lammas ; and  from  the  lands  under  grain  crops, 
at  the  separation  of  the  crop  of  each  field  from  the 
ground ; so  that,  as  each  field  is  cleared,  the 
incoming  tenant  may  enter  to  it,  although  the  crop 
may  not  be  separated  from  the  other  fields. 

3.  The  outgoing  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  give  the 
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break  of  land  which  falls  to  he  in  fallow  or  green 
crop  the  year  of  his  removal,  at  least  one  sufficient 
ploughing  during  the  preceding  autumn,  and  to 
allow  the  proprietor,  or  incoming  tenant,  sow  grass 
seeds  along  with  the  last  crop,  and  he  shall  harrow 
and  roll  the  same,  both  without  compensation,  and 
after  the  1st  of  March  allow  full  right  and  liberty 
to  plough  the  break  of  land  left  for  fallow  or  green 
crop ; and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  it  shall  be  in 
the  option  of  the  proprietor  or  incoming  tenant  (the 
latter  always  finding  caution)  to  take  or  hold  the 
outgoing  tenant’s  waygoing  grain  crop  at  the  fiars’ 
prices  of  the  county,  the  quantity  to  be  ascertained 
on  the  ground  by  the  appraisement  of  arbiters 
mutually  chosen,  or  an  oversman  to  be  named  by 
them,  in  case  of  their  not  agreeing,  betwixt  the  25th 
day  of  July  and  the  middle  of  August,  or  earlier  if 
the  crop  is  ready  for  reaping ; but  if  the  proprietor 
or  incoming  tenant  shall  fail  to  declare  his  option 
as  aforesaid  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July,  the 
outgoing  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  it  in 
such  way  as  he  may  think  best.  The  proprietor  or 
incoming  tenant  shall  pay  for  the  labour  on  the 
fallow  ground,  and  will  have  the  option  to  take 
from  the  outgoing  tenant  the  whole  break  of  the 
first  year’s  grass  on  the  farm,  such  being  declared 
in  writing  to  the  outgoing  tenant  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  July  previously,  all  at  valuation  as  afore- 
said. The  outgoing  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
anything  for  second  year’s  grass,  nor  for  any  dykes, 
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buildings,  or  improvements,  except  as  herein  speci- 
fied. 

4.  The  tenants  shall  he  hound  to  cultivate  their 
lands  according  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  not 
taking  two  white  crops  in  succession ; and  to  com- 
mence, when  required  thereto  by  the  proprietor,  or 
his  heirs  and  successors,  a five-course  shift — that  is, 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  arable  land  shall  be  in  new 
grass,  one-fifth  in  second  grass,  and  one-fifth  under 
fallow  or  green  crop,  and  not  more  than  two-fifths 
under  grain  crops  in  the  same  year ; which  shift 
they  shall  in  any  case  adopt  during  the  last  five 
years  of  their  leases.  They  shall  also  be  bound  to 
consume  upon  their  respective  possessions  the  whole 
straw,  turnips,  and  fodder  that  shall  grow  upon  the 
land ; and  they  shall  not  sell  it  or  give  it  away, 
except  the  clover,  hay,  and  straw  of  the  waygoing 
crop,  if  not  taken  as  aforesaid ; and  they  shall  lay 
on  the  ground  the  whole  dung  that  shall  be  made 
upon  the  same,  and  upon  no  account  give  away  or 
sell  any  of  the  same ; and  they  shall  at  the  expiry 
of  their  leases  leave  the  whole  dung  made  upon  their 
farms,  after  the  green  or  fallow  crop  of  the  former 
year  shall  have  been  sown,  carefully  gathered 
together  for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  or  incoming 
tenant,  to  whom  the  same  shall  belong  on  payment 
of  the  value  thereof  by  valuation  as  aforesaid  ; and 
if  the  tenants  shall  sell  or  give  away  any  of  the  said 
fodder  or  dung,  they  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  pro- 
prietor five  shillings  sterling  for  every  sheaf  of 
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straw,  and  the  like  sum  for  every  cart-load  of  dung 
so  sold  or  given  away. 

5.  The  tenants  are  hound  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  ground  let  free  of  rag-weed,  broom,  whins, 
thistles,  docks,  and  other  noxious  weeds,  as  well  as 
the  tops  and  sides  of  dykes  and  roads  bordering  on 
their  respective  farms,  and  on  grass  of  more  than 
one  year  old.  These  weeds  must  he  cut  down  twice 
every  season,  once  before  the  10th  of  July,  and 
again  before  the  10th  day  of  September,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  running  to  seed  ; and  if  not  done  by 
these  days  thoroughly,  the  proprietor  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  cause  it  to  be  done,  and  to  charge  the 
expense  thereof  along  with  the  rent. 

6.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  other  bestial  shall  at 
all  times  be  herded  by  careful  persons,  unless  within 
fencible  enclosures,  or  on  tether,  and.  in  particular, 
be  kept  out  of  plantations,  under  penalty  of  5s.  per 
head  for  every  offence ; and  no  horse  or*  other 
animal  must  be  permitted,  under  any  pretence,  to 
roam  at  large  on  or  about  the  public  roads,  under  a 
penalty  of  10s.  per  animal  so  found ; and  all  damages 
to  the  enclosures  and  plantations  by  the  tenants, 
their  servants,  cattle,  or  sheep,  &c.,  shall  be  made 
good  by  the  tenants  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  proprietor. 

7.  The  tenants  shall  maintain  during  the  cur- 
rency, and  leave  at  the  termination  of  their  leases, 
the  houses  and  dykes  in  good  and  tenantable  condi- 
tion, and  shall  promptly  repair  any  damage  to  the 
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drains  made  or  to  be  made  on  their  lands,  and  keep 
all  outfalls  in  a clear  and  workable  condition ; and 
should  they  fail  to  implement  this  condition,  and 
that  the  drains  or  outfalls  are  in  any  way  neg- 
lected by  any  of  the  tenants,  the  proprietor  or  his 
factor  shall  cause  any  neglect  to  be  attended  to, 
and  to  charge  the  tenant  with  such  expense  as  may 
be  incurred  in  removing  or  remedying  such  neglect, 
which  the  tenant  must  pay  with  the  moiety  of  rent 
that  shall  become  due  immediately  after  such  has 
been  effected ; and  where  outfalls  are  between  farms, 
the  tenants  of  such  farms  shall  mutually  join  in  scour- 
ing the  same,  and,  failing,  each  shall  be  bound  to  pay 
an  equal  share  of  the  expense  in  effecting  the  same  ; 
they  shall  also  protect  and  defend  from  injury  all 
trees  already  planted  or  which  may  be  planted  by 
the  proprietor  in  or  around  their  farms  or  gardens. 
They  shall  not  disfigure  their  own  possessions,  nor 
trespass  on  any  part  of  the  proprietor’s  lands,  by 
digging  holes  for  earth  or  clay,  nor  remove  the  sur- 
face for  divots  or  the  like ; neither  shall  they  have 
or  claim  any  right  of  pasturage  or  servitude  beyond 
their  respective  possessions. 

8.  The  incoming  tenants  shall  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  meliorations  to  the  outgoing  tenants  as  the 
same  shall  be  certified  by  the  proprietor  or  his 
factor,  and  at  their  removal  the  tenants  shall  only 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  the  sums  so  paid, 
provided  the  buildings  shall  be  found  to  be  of  equal 
or  greater  value  in  the  estimation  or  arbiters 
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mutually  chosen,  exclusive  of  quarrying  and  car- 
riage of  materials,  for  which  no  allowance  will  he 
given,  and  provided  the  rent  or  any  other  claim 
exigible  by  the  landlord  shall  have  been  first  fully 
paid  up  to  him  by  the  tenants.  No  houses  shall  be 
built  by  the  tenants  on  any  part  of  their  farms 
without  the  special  written  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  factor,  and  houses  at  present  on  the 
farms,  and  not  required  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  farm,  must  be  pulled  down  immediately  on 
receiving  notice  to  that  effect  from  the  proprietor 
or  his  factor,  and  failing  thereof,  the  proprietor 
reserves  to  himself  the  power  to  do  so  at  the 
tenant’s  expense. 

9.  The  tenants  shall  grind  all  their  grindable 
corn  at  the  Mill  of  Avoch  (or  elsewhere  on  the 
estate),  and  pay  mill-dues  and  service  conform  to 
use  and  wont.  The  tenant  of  the  Mill  of  Avoch 
(or  elsewhere  on  the  estate)  shall  give  ready  and 
sufficient  work  at  the  mill,  and  failing  thereof,  and 
on  any  well  grounded  complaint  being  lodged 
against  him  to  the  proprietor  or  his  factor  for 
incivility,  dishonesty,  or  incapacity,  he  shall,  at  the 
option  of  the  proprietor,  forfeit  his  lease. 

10.  The  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  trench  and 
bring  into  cultivation,  within  ten  years  from  Whit- 
sunday 1855,  the  whole  of  the  improvable  ground 
within  their  respective  possessions.  Any  part 
afterwards  remaining  within  the  bounds  in  a waste 
or  barren  state  shall  be  paid  for,  until  improved  as 
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aforesaid,  at  the  rate  of  10s.  sterling  of  additional 
rent  per  acre,  payable  with  the  rent  of  the  pos- 
sessions ; or,  in  the  proprietor’s  option,  it  shall  he 
competent  to  him  to  resume  possession  of  the  said 
unimproved  land,  and  let  the  same  to  others,  or 
otherwise  dispose  thereof,  without  deduction  from 
the  rents  stipulated  for.  In  removing  the  stones 
from  the  trenched  land,  the  tenants  shall  be  bound 
to  lay  down  such  as  shall  be  fit  for  dykes  in  such 
places  as  shall  be  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  ground 
officer ; and  such  of  the  small  stones  as  shall  not  be 
required  for  drains  shall  be  buried  in  deep  trenches, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  shall  be  pointed  out  as 
aforesaid. 

11.  The  tenants  shall  pay  all  parochial  and  public 
burdens  as  are  legally  chargeable  against  them. 

12.  Tenants  paying  rents  from  £5  to  £20  shall 
furnish  one  horse  and  cart  and  one  man,  and  above 
£20  of  rent,  two  horses  and  carts  and  two  men,  with 
all  necessary  implements,  three  days  in  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  straighting,  cleaning, 
or  repairing  channels  of  streams  or  rivulets  on  the 
estates,  in  erecting  embankments  or  bulwarks,  or  in 
making  or  repairing  parish  roads  through  the  pro- 
perty, or  in  any  other  work  for  its  improvement, 
without  any  charge.  Besides,  the  whole  tenantry 
on  the  estates  shall  be  bound  to  perform  all  neces- 
sary carriages,  according  to  law  and  the  custom  of 
the  country,  for  the  building  and  repairing  of 
churches,  manses,  and  school-houses,  as  also  for 
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repairing  and  rebuilding  the  meal  mill  or  mills,  and 
kiln  or  kilns,  on  the  estate,  and  also  the  mill-dam, 
and  to  perform  all  other  necessary  mill  services. 

13.  The  tenants  are  also  to  pay  annually  at 
Martinmas,  at  the  square  of  Hosehaugh,  custom 
fowls — those  paying  from  £5  to  £20  of  rent  are  to 
pay  six,  and  those  paying  above  £20  are  to  pay 
twelve  fowls.  The  fowls  are  to  be  paid  in  kind  when 
called  for,  but  when  not  called  for  the  tenants  are 
to  pay  one  shilling  for  each  fowl,  and  two  shillings 
for  each  on  neglecting  to  pay  when  so  called. 

14.  If  any  tenant  or  any  member  of  his  family 
who  is  entitled  by  law  to  be  maintained  by  him, 
shall  apply  for  or  obtain  admission  to  the  poor’s  roll, 
he  shall  forfeit  his  lease. 

15.  No  public-house  for  the  sale  of  beer,  spirits, 
&c.,  shall  be  kept  by  any  tenant  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  proprietor  himself  for  application  for 
license,  which  consent  the  proprietor  may  at  any 
time  withdraw,  without  assigning  cause  or  reason 
for  such  withdrawal ; and  should  a tenant  get 
license  from  a licensing  court  without  the  pro- 
prietor’s consent,  his  lease  shall  in  that  case  become 
null  and  void,  and  the  proprietor  shall  have  it  in  his 
power  to  remove  the  tenant  from  his  possession  as 
if  no  lease  existed. 

16.  The  proprietor  reserves  the  whole  game  on 
the  estates  of  every  description,  including  therein 
the  whole  animals  specified  in  and  protected  by  the 
statute  2nd  and  3rd  William  the  Pourth,  entitled 
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“ An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  tres- 
passes upon  property  by  persons  in  pursuit  of  game 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland/’  with 
full  power  to  himself,  and  any  other  person  or 
persons  having  his  permission,  to  hunt,  shoot,  or 
course  thereon  without  interruption ; and  the 
tenants  are  hound  to  protect  and  preserve  the  game, 
and  not  to  hunt,  course,  or  shoot,  or  otherwise 
destroy  the  game  themselves,  or  allow  trespassers  to 
do  so,  without  giving  warning  to  the  proprietor,  his 
factor,  or  his  gamekeeper.  The  landlord  also 
reserves  to  himself  the  exclusive  right  of  killing 
rabbits;  he  will  not  hold  himself  responsible  for 
damage  which  may  be  done  to  tenants’  crops  by 
game,  hut  will  instruct  his  gamekeepers  to  have  the 
rabbits  kept  down  as  much  as  possible.  Tenants 
are  neither  to  carry  guns  themselves  nor  to  permit 
any  person  in  their  employment  to  do  so,  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever,  on  their  farms,  without  special 
permission  from  the  proprietor.  Besides,  the  tenants 
shall  he  bound  instantly  to  dismiss  from  their 
employment  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be 
detected  stealing  or  carrying  away  wood,  injuring 
the  plantations,  poaching,  or  committing  any  other 
depredations  on  the  estates,  and  to  give  notice  and 
warning  to  the  above  effect  to  all  the  servants  and 
others  whom  they  may  from  time  to  time  have  in 
their  employment. 

17.  All  smuggling  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  a 
les;al  conviction  for  such  an  offence  before  the  she- 
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riff,  magistrates,  or  other  competent  officer,  will  he 
followed  by  an  immediate  forfeiture  of  the  lease. 
Dogs  are  not  to  he  kept  without  the  special  permis- 
sion of  the  proprietor,  and  should  any  of  the  tenants 
at  any  time  be  found  with  a dog  or  dogs  in  their 
possession,  the  proprietor,  gamekeeper,  or  any  other 
party  having  the  proprietor’s  authority,  shall  he  at 
liberty  to  destroy  the  dog  or  dogs  without  any  com- 
pensation to  the  tenants,  any  law  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

18.  The  proprietor  reserves  all  mines,  minerals, 
and  quarries  of  whatever  description  within  the 
hounds  of  the  estates,  with  liberty  to  work  the  same 
at  pleasure ; and  for  that  purpose  to  sink  pits,  build 
houses,  make  roads,  and  erect  any  other  necessary 
works  on  the  lands,  the  tenants  being  entitled  to 
such  surface  damage  and  abatement  of  rent  as  may 
be  determined  on  by  mutual  valuators.  The  pro- 
prietor also  reserves  right  to  shut  up  or  alter  roads, 
or  make  new  roads  through  any  part  of  the  property, 
either  for  the  general  intercourse  of  the  country,  or 
for  the  accommodation  of  other  particular  farms  on 
the  estates,  the  tenants,  however,  to  be  entitled  to 
such  surface  damage  as  may  be  determined  on  by 
mutual  valuators ; declaring  always  that  in  ascer- 
taining such  damage,  the  advantages  that  may  accrue 
to  the  tenants  therefrom  shall  be  considered ; and  to 
plant  hedges  and  trees  in  hedge-rows  along  the  fences 
and  subdivisions,  and  around  the  yard  or  garden  of 
the  farm,  without  making  allowance  to  the  tenant. 
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which  planting  the  tenant  shall  he  hound  to  pre- 
serve. 

19.  In  case  it  shall  he  necessary  or  judged  proper 
to  make  any  alteration  on  farms  by  straightening 
marches  or  excambing  lands  with  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors or  tenants,  the  proprietor  shall  have  power 
to  do  so,  and  the  tenants  shall  be  hound  to  concur 
.and  acquiesce  therein ; and  the  variation  thereby 
occasioned  in  the  rents,  whether  increase  or  dimi- 
nution, shall  he  determined  by  men  mutually  chosen 
by  them  and  the  proprietor,  or  those  acting  for  him 
at  the  time. 

20.  The  farms  are  to  he  let  as  marked  off  on  the 
ground,  according  to  the  survey  and  plan  of  George 
Campbell  Smith,  land  surveyor,  Banff,  by  whom  (or 
by  the  land  surveyor  employed  by  the  proprietor 
for  the  time  being)  all  disputes  on  the  subject  of 
extent  and  boundaries  shall  he  settled,  or  by  refer- 
ence to  his  plans;  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
respective  tenants  have  satisfied  themselves  as  to 
the  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  farms,  as  therein 
described,  before  entering  on  their  leases. 

21.  In  the  event  of  any  tenant  becoming  bank- 
rupt or  divesting  himself  of  his  effects,  or  not 
having  his  farm  fully  stocked  with  cattle,  imple- 
ments, and  effects  bond  fide  his  own  property,  the 
tack  of  such  tenant  shall,  in  the  option  of  the  pro- 
prietor, become  null  and  void,  and  be  forfeited; 
and  the  proprietor  shall  he  entitled  to  apply  to  the 
Judge  Ordinary  of  the  hounds,  by  summary  process 
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of  removal,  for  the  immediate  removal  of  such 
tenant. 

22.  In  case  the  tenants  shall  fail  in  the  punctual 
payment  of  rents,  or  in  fulfilling  the  whole  of  these 
regulations  incumbent  on  them,  such  failure,  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  penalties  and  compulsitors 
herein  contained,  shall  be  held  and  deemed  a for- 
feiture of  the  lease,  and  the  proprietor  shall  have  it 
in  his  power  to  proceed  in  a removing,  and  obtain  a 
decree  on  said  failure  before  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  and  each  tenant  whose  minute,  missive,  or 
tack  shall  bear  reference  to  these  regulations,  and 
his  foresaids,  hereby  sustain  the  Sheriff’s  jurisdic- 
tion to  that  effect,  any  law  or  practice  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  and  it  is  hereby  provided 
that,  after  the  present  regulations  and  conditions 
are  extended  and  subscribed  by  the  proprietor,  the 
same  shall  be  recorded  and  printed,  and  shall  be 
held  equally  binding  and  obligatory,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  on  both  parties,  as  if  the  same  had 
been  verbatim  inserted  in  each  minute,  missive,  or 
extended  lease ; and  this  provided  these  regulations 
are  simply  referred  to  in  the  missive,  minute,  or 
extended  lease,  or  be  signed  or  marked  by  the 
tenants  as  referable  to  any  missive,  minute,  or 
extended  lease,  and  mentioning  the  possession- 
dispensing,  as  each  tenant  for  himself  and  his  fore- 
saids hereby  does,  with  the  solemnity  of  witnesses 
to  their  subscriptions  hereto,  or  with  any  more 
formal  testing  clause  to  these  presents,  any  law  or 
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practice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ; and  these 
regulations  shall  in  like  manner  he  binding  and 
obligatory  on  all  tenants  who  shall  subscribe  a 
printed  copy  thereof,  as  relative  to  any  previous 
missive,  minute,  or  lease  entered  into  with  them, 
and  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  so  subscribing, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  tack. 

Lastly,  all  parties,  both  proprietor  and  tenants, 
and  their  foresaids,  bind  and  oblige  themselves 
respectively  to  implement,  perform,  and  fulfil  these 
regulations  and  conditions,  under  a penalty  of  one 
year’s  rent  of  each  tenant’s  possessions,  to  be  paid 
by  the  party  or  parties  failing  to  the  party  or 
parties  performing  or  willing  to  perform,  over  and 
above  performance.  And  all  parties,  proprietor  as 
well  as  tenants,  consent  to  the  registration  hereof 
in  the  books  of  council  and  session,  or  others  com- 
petent, therein  to  remain  for  preservation,  and,  if 
need  be,  that  letters  of  horning  on  six  days’  charge, 
and  all  other  execution  necessary,  may  pass  hereon 
in  form  as  effeirs ; and  to  that  effect  they  constitute 


their  procurators.  In  witness  whereof  these  pre- 
sents, written  on  this  and  the  preceding  pages  of 
stamped  paper  by  George  Clark,  clerk  to  George 
Mackenzie,  writer  in  Dingwall,  are  subscribed  by 
the  said  Sir  James  John  Bandoll  Mackenzie, 
Baronet,  at  Dingwall,  before  these  witnesses — Mr. 
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Ronald  Douglas,  residing  at  Conon  Bridge,  liis 
factor,  and  Alexander  Henderson,  his  coachman. 

JAMES  J.  R.  MACKENZIE. 

Ronald  Douglas,  Witness. 

Alexander  Henderson,  Witness. 

(Recorded  in  the  Sheriff  Court  books  of  Ross.) 


The  stipulation  of  this  lease  may,  perhaps,  appear 
to  some  persons  extremely  stringent,  and  apt  to 
give  rise  to  differences  between  the  landlord  and 
the  occupiers  of  the  farms.  This,  however,  has 
not  been  the  case,  as  we  can  testify  from  a long 
acquaintance  with  the  honourable  baronet  and  his 
tenants,  although  the  same  form  of  lease  has  been 
adhered  to  in  treating  with  all  the  tenants  on  his 
extensive  estates. 

The  clauses  with  reference  to  game  are  no  doubt 
very  strongly  binding,  and  may  be  deemed  rather 
oppressive  in  certain  quarters.  Yet  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  the  leases  were 
drawn  up  there  was  well-grounded  fear  that  the 
Game  Laws  would  be  wholly  swept  away  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  sports  of  the  field  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  farmers  and  their  friends.  The 
clause  was  inserted  therefore  to  protect  the  land- 
owner  in  his  just  right,  in  the  event  of  so  palpable 
a violation  of  proprietary  privileges  passing  into  law. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  that  Sir  James  Mac- 
kenzie, having  a lively  regard  for  the  interests  of 
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liis  tenantry,  never  permitted  his  properties  to  be 
overstocked  with  game.  So  considerate  was  he  in 
this  respect  that  he  never  had  any  unpleasantness 
with  any  of  the  occupiers  of  his  land  on  the  score 
of  game  preserving  ; yet  he  kept  a fair  and  reason- 
able supply  at  all  times.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
too,  that  the  Honourable  Baronet  invariably  dis- 
tributed the  dead  game  amongst  the  many  families 
on  his  estates,  in  that  liberal  spirit  that  characterized 
his  everyday  actions — thus  setting  a noble  example ; 
preferring  to  share  the  delicacies  of  the  chase  with 
his  devoted  and  attached  tenantry  to  selling  it  in 
the  market. 

Lord  Westbury’s  measure  for  granting  an  inde- 
feasible title  to  land  when  once  the  title  has  been 
examined  and  registered,  though  only  slowly  coming 
into  operation,  is  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Howard  Beed,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  says  : — “ Land  is  now  destined  to  play 
a very  different  part  in  the  substantial  progress  of 
this  country.  This  liberative  measure  will  bring  a 
surprising  amount  of  latent  capital  into  operation, 
and  will  rapidly  increase  the  value  of  land.”  This 
is  true,  for  owners  heretofore  have  had  for  the 
most  part  to  be  satisfied  with  the  returns  derivable 
from  the  mere  produce  of  their  land,  now  they  will 
be  able  to  use  the  land  itself.  Money  will  be  raised 
upon  it  without  difficulty,  either  for  its  own  improve- 
ment or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  agricultural 
improvements  are  at  once  removed  by  Lord  West- 
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bury’s  Act.  The  capital  required  for  buildings, 
cottages,  roads,  land  drainage,  everything  which 
the  estate  requires,  will  be  raised  at  once  without 
the  preliminary  expenses  which  frighten  a land- 
owner  now,  and  without  any  transfer  of  authority 
over  his  property  to  the  agency  of  any  company  or 
association  outside,  whenever  the  title,  of  which 
that  Act  provides  so  simple  and  accessible  a declara- 
tion, shall  have  been  obtained. 

The  vexatious  difficulties  and  expenses  incurred 
in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  are  too  well  known 
and  felt  to  need  much  remark.  Some  pointed  in- 
stances have  appeared  in  the  Times , in  answer  to 
Lord  Chelmsford’s  unsuccessful  attempt,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  prove  the  failure  of  Lord  West- 
bury’s  Act.  An  extract  from  one  letter  will  serve 
as  a sample  : — 

“ A Now  Nappy  Landowner ” says,  “Wanting 
money,  and  having  a valuable  landed  estate,  with  a 
complicated  title,  I mortgaged  it  for  £3500.  The 
law  costs  exceeded  £500.  I made  a second  mort- 
gage, and  had  again  to  incur  frightful  costs.  I 
determined  to  register  my  title,  subject  to  the  mort- 
gages, and  obtained  a certificate  of  an  indefeasible 
title  at  a total  cost  of  £50.  With  the  certificate  in 
my  hand,  and  wishing  to  consolidate  my  mortgages, 
I borrowed  £4,000.  The  legal  expenses  of  the  last 
mortgage  do  not  exceed  £5.” 

Prior  to  any  sketch  of  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor’s  Act, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  his  Lordship  admits 
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all  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  until  we  come  to  this 
reduplication  of  work.  He  grants  the  necessity  of 
elaborate  research  to  settle  the  question  of  right, 
but  desires,  when  once  the  roots  of  the  title  are  well 
traced  out,  together  with  the  estates  and  interests 
which  may  be  had  in  the  land — Estates  for  life, 
intail,  dower,  jointures,  portions,  terms,  charges, 
powers,  in  possession  or  remainder,  vested  or  con- 
tingent, so  that  right  and  possession  at  once  concur 
and  centre  in  one  person  or  persons,  that  this  inves- 
tigation suffice,  once  for  all,  and  an  indefeasible  title 
be  then  given.  The  cost  of  the  operation  bears  no 
undue  proportion,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  labour 
expended  and  the  labour  requisite ; but  if  the  work 
be  well  done,  he  demands  that  the  title,  which  is 
declared  to  be  sound,  be  held  such  for  ever. 

Under  this  impression  his  Lordship  framed  that 
Act,  designed  “ to  give  certainty  to  the  title  of  real 
estates , to  facilitate  the  proof  thereof  and  to  render 
the  dealing  with  land  more  simple  and  economical  ,” 
to  which  attention  is  now  invited. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Act  is  permissive , and 
applies  only  to  England . It  sanctions  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Registry  of  the  Title  to  Landed  Es- 
tates being  confined  to  estates  of  freehold  tenure 
and  leasehold  estates  in  freehold  lands . 

The  office,  situated  in  London,  is  presided  over  by 
a serjeant-at-law  or  barrister,  of  ten  years’  standing, 
and  by  assistant  registrars,  assisted  by  examiners  of 
title,  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
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cellor.  These  and  all  other  officers  are  sworn  to 
absolute  secrecy  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the 
office,  the  hooks  of  which  are  closed  to  all,  excepting 
to  such  persons  as  can  produce  the  permission  of  the 
Registrar,  or  the  Order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  following  persons  are  authorized  to  apply  for 
registration  of  title,  viz. : — 

1.  The  owner  in  fee  simple. 

2.  Persons  who  collectively  are  owners  of  the  fee 
simple,  or  who  have  the  power  of  acquiring  the 
same. 

3.  Persons  who  have  the  power  of  appointing  the 
fee  simple. 

4.  Trustees  for  sale  of  the  fee  simple. 

5.  The  owner  of  the  first  estate  of  freehold,  and 
first  vested  estate  of  inheritance. 

6.  Any  purchaser  of  a fee  simple,  where  his 
contract  empowers  him  so  to  do,  or  the  vendor 
consents. 

7.  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  make  such  application. 

The  same  section  (the  4th)  also  provides  that 
application  may  he  made,  although  the  estate  of 
the  person  applying  he  subject  to  charges  and 
incumbrances. 

Application  may  he  made  for  registration  either 
by  the  owner  personally,  his  solicitor,  or  his  agent. 
It  is  usually  presented  in  writing,  and  should  he 
accompanied  by  an  abstract  of  title  such  as  is  fur- 
nished by  a vendor  to  a purchaser ; exact  copies  of 
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all  maps  referred  to  in  tire  abstract,  or  tbe  originals ; 
and  an  affidavit,  to  tbe  effect  that  such  document  is 
a bond  fide  abstract  of  the  title  to  the  property,  and 
that  no  document  or  circumstance  affecting  the  title 
is  withheld.  The  duties  of  the  Registrar  then  com- 
mence. His  examiners  are  set  to  work,  and  should 
it  appear  from  the  abstract  that  the  title  “ is  such  as  a 
court  of  equity  would  hold  to  be  a valid  marketable 
title,”  they  state  their  conviction,  and  proceed  to 
more  profound  researches.  Such  deeds  as  they 
require  must  be  sent  to  them,  or  they  may  be 
lodged  somewhere  for  inspection.  The  identity  of 
the  lands  with  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  title 
deeds  must  be  fully  established.  When  such  de- 
scription has  been  settled,  and  the  Registrar  is 
satisfied  with  the  title  shown  to  the  land,  public 
notice  must  be  given  that,  in  three  months’  time, 
should  no  objection  prevent,  the  land  will  be  regis- 
tered with  an  indefeasible  title.  A copy  of  this 
notice  must  also  be  served  on  every  adjoining  occu- 
pier, or  persen  to  whom  such  occupier  pays  rent, 
&c.,  so  that  there  may  be  opportunity  for  a free 
appeal  against  the  procedure. 

In  case  no  objection  be  made  at  the  close  of  the 
specified  period,  the  Registrar  is  authorized  to  com- 
plete such  registration  in  the  following  manner  : — 
“ First,  he  shall  enter  in  a book  called  c The  Re- 
gister of  Estates  with  Indefeasible  Title,’  such  de- 
scription of  the  estate  as  shall  be  finally  approved 
of,  and  shall  annex  thereto  any  map  or  plan  which 
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shall  be  deemed  necessary,  and  shall  distinguish  the 
estate  so  entered  by  a particular  number  or  numbers, 
and  the  entry  shall  refer  to  another  book,  called 
£ The  Record  of  Title  to  Lands  on  the  Registry ; ’ 
Secondly,  in  the  last-mentioned  book,  under  the 
same  number  or  numbers,  shall  be  entered  in  con- 
cise terms  an  exact  record  of  the  existing  estates, 
powers,  and  interests  in  the  land  so  registered,  and 
the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  persons,  or  classes 
of  persons  that  are  or  may  become  entitled  thereto 
respectively ; Thirdly,  in  a book,  entitled  c The 
Register  of  Mortgages  and  Incumbrances,’  shall  be 
entered,  under  the  same  number  or  numbers,  an 
account  of  all  the  charges  and  incumbrances  affect- 
ing the  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  estate  or 
interest  therein  of  any  person  named  in  the  record 
of  title.” 

The  land  certificate  is  then  handed  to  the  person 
who  is  named  and  described  in  the  record  of  title  as 
the  owner,  bearing  an  exact  copy  of  all  these  entries, 
under  the  seal  of  the  office,  and  signed  by  the 
Registrar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  document  simply  contains 
the  bare  facts  as  to  the  estate  and  interests  created 
by  the  deeds  examined.  A deed  is  rarely  read 
before  it  is  signed.  The  solicitor  merely  tells  the 
signee  in  a few  words  the  pith  of  it,  and  he  is  con- 
tent to  pay  or  receive  £20,000  or  £30,000  on  such 
showing.  These  few  words  of  explanation — say 
that  John  Smith  was  tenant  for  life  and  Edward 
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Smith  tenant  in  fee  in  remainder— constitute  the 
records  of  what  is  called  “The  Record  of  Title.” 

Land,  with  a title  not  indefeasible,  may  be  regis- 
tered under  certain  conditions,  the  advantage  being 
that,  after  a period  defined  by  the  Registrar  (all 
future  dealings  with  the  land  being  also  registered), 
the  non-guaranteed  title  passes  into  the  category  of 
statutory  titles. 

In  the  case  of  leasehold  estates  the  course  to  be 
pursued  is  equally  simple. 

There  are  two  other  modes  of  registration : one 
the  registration  of  an  estate  under  a decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ; the  other,  a power  given  to 
that  Court  of  selling  an  estate  with  a Parliamentary 
title.  Either  may  be  used  by  those  who  wish  to 
simplify  complicated  titles,  or  by  parties  not  de- 
sirous of  subjecting  their  titles  to  the  examination 
which  must  take  place  in,  the  case  of  a private 
registration. 

Now  for  a word  or  two  affecting  the  transfer  of 
registered  land.  Land  so  registered  may  be  con- 
veyed by  statutory  disposition,  by  endorsement  on 
the  land  certificate,  by  deposit  of  the  land  certi- 
ficate, and  by  deed  or  will ; but  no  equitable  mort- 
gage or  lien  shall  be  created  by  a deposit  of  title 
deeds. 

The  registered  owner,  on  having  passed  through 
this  very  simple  and  inexpensive  ordeal,  is  a man  to 
be  much  congratulated.  He  places  the  little  witness 
to  his  lordship  in  his  pocket-book,  and  clears  out  his 
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piles  of  musty  parchments  for  a bonfire.  Should  he 
want  money,  he  simply  presents  his  certificate  to  his 
hanker,  who  compares  it  with  the  register  (which  is 
accessible  only  for  such  purposes),  and  without  a 
day’s  delay  makes  the  required  advance.  Both 
parties  to  this  transaction  are  advantaged — the 
lender,  inasmuch  as  he  receives,  without  trouble, 
the  best  possible  security the  borrower,  because 
he  is  not  required  to  wait  till  his  title  be  proved  by 
the  solicitor  to  the  bank,  and  because  the  accommo- 
dation can  be  obtained  with  more  secrecy  than 
under  the  old  system.  The  certificate  on  a fore- 
going page  is  the  copy  of  a bond  fide  document, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  an  abstract 
of  title  consisting  of  100  sheets.  The  owner  of  this 
property  will,  when  he  wants  to  sell  it,  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  carry  this  document  to  the  auctioneer, 
and  the  purchaser  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  see 
that  the  document  corresponds  with  the  entry  in  the 
register.  Instead  of  entering  into  an  investigation 
lasting  for  six  months,  or,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three 
years,  an  inspection  of  the  registry  acquaints  him 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  upon  the  payment  of 
5s.  or  6s.  beyond  the  price  of  the  moderate  stamp 
imposed  by  Government,  the  purchaser  has  his  name 
entered  upon  the  book,  and  receives  a document 
corresponding  with  the  one  just  produced,  and  the 
estate  is  conveyed  to  him  for  ever,  with  an  indefea- 
sible title.  If  he  wants  money,  he  has  only  to  hand 
over  this  mortgage,  with  a corresponding  statement, 
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which  may  he  done  for  a few  shillings.  If  he  does 
not  wish  the  transaction  to  he  known,  he  has  simply 
to  go  to  his  banker’s  with  the  document,  and  to  say 
to  him,  “ Will  you  lend  me  £5,000  or  £10,000  P ” 
He  can  then  deposit  it  with  the  hanker,  who  would 
receive  it  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  because, 
while  the  document  is  in  his  hands , there  can  he  no 
possible  dealing  with  the  land , and  the  document 
itself  proves  the  indefeasible  title  of  the  landowner. 

Land  is  now  destined  to  play  a very  different  part 
in  the  substantial  progress  of  this  country.  This 
liberative  measure  will  bring  a surprising  amount  of 
latent  capital  into  operation,  and  will  rapidly  in- 
crease the  value  of  land.  While  it  was  held  to  be 
unwise  to  receive  deeds  as  security  for  money  lent, 
without  examination,  examination  would,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  he  insisted  on,  and  would  he 
attended  with  such  heavy  expenses  as  to  deter  land- 
owners  from  undertaking  any  improvements  with 
borrowed  capital.  It  appears  from  information 
supplied  to  the  B.oyal  Commission  of  1857,  by  some 
forty  or  fifty  solicitors  and  conveyancers  throughout 
the  country,  that  the  average  cost  of  drawing 
abstracts  and  conducting  investigations  is  about 
£70  or  £100.  Sometimes  it  reaches,  as  we  have 
seen,  £500;  and  it  rarely,  if  ever,  including  the 
stamps,  falls  below  £50.  In  the  case  of  small  pro- 
perties, this  hindrance  to  transfer  or  mortgage, 
which  amounts  to  temporary  transfer,  is  severely 
felt,  the  cost  being  the  same  for  two  or  three  acres 
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as  for  fifty  or  a hundred  acres,  held  under  one  title, 
and  any  measure  that  will  remove  it  must  act 
beneficially,  not  only  because  it  does  away  with  a 
species  of  highly-paid  work,  which  is  quite  as 
unproductive  to  the  country  as  the  work  performed 
by  felons  at  the  wheel;  but  because,  by  making 
land  as  easy  of  transfer  as  the  steam-ship  cc  Great 
Victoria  ” in  Liverpool  Dock-yard,  it  immensely 
increases  the  productive  resources  of  the  country. 

We  have,  in  the  late  lamented  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, a remarkable  instance  of  princely 
expenditure  on  estate  improvements  and  charitable 
objects.  The  Duke’s  possessions  in  Northumber- 
land comprised  3,000  acres  of  woodlands,  116,200 
acres  of  hill  pasture,  grass  lands,  &c.,  38,900  acres 
of  tillage  occupation,  and  4,700  waste,  sea-shore, 
rock,  &c.,  in  all  162,800  acres.  During  his  occu- 
pancy, His  Grace,  down  to  the  1st  January,  1864, 
had  expended  £39,689  in  roads  and  bridges, 
£308,336  12s.  9d.  in  building  cottages,  &c.,  and 
£176,582  4s.  in  drainage  upon  his  vast  estates. 
35,203  acres  of  land  have  been  thoroughly  drained, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  cottages  have  been  either 
built  or  put  into  good  repair.  While  improving  the 
homesteads  of  his  farmers  and  the  cottages  of  his 
labourers,  the  deceased  nobleman  expended  a quarter 
of  a million  sterling  upon  the  Prudhoe  Tower  and 
other  extensive  works  at  Alnwick  Castle,  and  his 
great  scheme  of  church  extension,  just  completed 
before  his  death,  has  involved  an  outlay  of  £100,000. 
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His  Grace  was  very  anxious,  when  he  found  his 
health  was  failing,  to  complete  a large  and  magni- 
ficent scheme  that  he  had  long  contemplated,  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  fishermen  and  sea- 
men on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  endowment  of  schools  in  the  villages 
of  Whitley,  Tynemouth,  Percy  Main,  and  at  North 
Shields,  was  completed  shortly  before  his  death. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  built  the  Tyne 
Sailors’  Home  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  £7,000.  He 
also  established  lifeboats  and  lifeboat  stations  at 
Hauxley,  Tynemouth,  Cullercoats,  and  Newbiggin, 
and  was  a magnificent  supporter  of  all  the  local 
charities.  Por  many  years  of  his  life  the  Duke  took 
a lively  interest  in  the  explorations  of  the  Homan 
wall  which  have  been  undertaken  from  time  to 
time.  He  also  spent  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
making  excavations  at  Greaves  Ash  and  other  old 
British  camps  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
Never  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
has  there  been  such  a universal  manifestation  of 
sorrow  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  for  the 
loss  of  a public  man,  as  was  shown  when  it  become 
known  that  his  Grace  was  dead : and  the  expression 
of  honest  regret  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
class,  hut  found  utterance  among  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  highest. 

The  strictest  care  should  he  taken  that  all 
materials  produced  by  the  estate  fit  for  manure  or 
other  useful  purposes,  such  as  marl,  limestone, 
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virgin  earth,  &c.,  be  disposed  of  and  used  among 
the  tenants  of  the  estate  only,  and  never  carried 
from  it.  Anything  to  the  contrary  would  he  to  rob 
the  soil  of  a natural  and  most  valuable  means  of 
improvement.  Moreover,  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads through  estates  should  he  encouraged,  as 
tending  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  property, 
and  to  augment  the  rent-roll.  Caution  should, 
however,  be  exercised  in  making  an  estate  liable 
for  any  large  share  of  the  necessary  funds  for  con- 
struction. Before,  therefore,  entering  upon  the 
construction  of  any  railroad,  it  is  usual  to  ascertain 
its  cost,  and  the  amount  of  business  which  the  road 
will  perform,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  value  for 
investment ; and  should  one  be  formed  and  after- 
wards found  to  he  unprofitable,  it  manifestly  argues 
not  only  want  of  judgment  in  the  investors,  hut 
also  incompetence  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
with  its  construction.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
either  mysterious  or  complicated  in  the  forming 
and  working  of  a railroad,  as  the  laws  which  govern 
its  operations  are  similar  to  those  which  govern 
nearly  all  business  transactions.  Some  are  pro- 
fitable, others  unprofitable,  as  investments.  Bor 
instance,  if  a railroad,  made  at  a cost  of,  say, 
£14,000  per  mile,  yields  a net  income  of  four  per 
cent,  per  annum,  it  would,  if  made  at  £7,000  per 
mile,  yield  a net  income  of  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Thus,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  element 
of  first  cost  is  a very  important  one.  It  not  unfre- 
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quently  occurs,  however,  that  a costly  road  proves 
a profitable  one ; hut  then  its  success  is  owing  to 
the  large  and  compensating  traffic. 

Prom  these  facts  may  he  deduced  a few  general 
laws  which  will  apply  everywhere  in  determining 
upon  the  construction  of  railroads  : — 

1.  Where  the  cost  of  a road  is  excessive  and  the 
traffic  light,  the  investment  is  unprofitable. 

2.  Where  the  cost  is  great  and  the  traffic  large, 
the  investment  is  a satisfactory  one. 

3.  Where  a road  is  cheaply  constructed,  below 
the  average  cost,  and  the  traffic  light,  it  will  pay 
good  returns. 

4.  Where  the  cost  is  light,  and  the  traffic  very 
large,  it  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  profitable. 

Excessive  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  natural 
obstacles  encountered  in  construction,  such  as 
heavy  rock  cuts,  tunnels,  expensive  bridges,  viaducts, 
deep  excavations  and  embankments,  and  land 
damages,  or  right  of  way  ; and  these  are  causes  of 
expense  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 

The  introduction  of  railways  into  farms  will  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  as  it  is  the  carrying 
off  and  bringing  home  of  manure,  crops,  &c.,  that 
eat  up  half  the  profit.  On  lands  highly  farmed  this 
labour  becomes  very  great,  and  a great  relief  will 
be  felt  by  the  adoption  of  any  plan  which  lessens 
the  cost  of  this  heavy  item.  It  is  to  Mr.  Crosskill, 
of  Beverley,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  farm  railways ; he  has  constructed  them 
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in  sncli  a manner  that  they  become  quite  portable, 
and  may  be  laid  down  and  taken  up  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  following  are  bis  charges  for 
the  portable  farm  railway  for  carrying  15  cwt. 
loads : — 

£ s.  d. 

100  yards,  or  20  lengths  of  rail,  at 

Is.  per  yard  . . . . 20  0 0 

1 No.  2 Truck,  with  end  tipper  . 5 10  0 

1 No.  5 Truck,  to  tip  on  either 

side 5 10  0 

1 Turntable  . . . 5 10  0 

£36  10  0 


j Extras. — 2 sets  of  points,  with  double 

rails,  each  15  feet  long  . 7 10 

2 sets  of  double  rails  to  join 
the  double  lines,  each  15 
feet  long . . . 4 10 

2 turning  curves,  to  join  a 
double  line,  each  10  feet 
long  . . . .20 

4 turning  curves,  to  branch 

off  the  straight  line  . . 4 0 

£54  10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Landowners  and  others  wishing  to  use  their 
own  wood,  may  be  supplied  with  the  rails  only. 
Angle  railway  iron,  drilled  and  straightened, 
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Is.  6d.  per  yard.  Sockets,  6d.  each.  Catches, 

Id.  each. 

Permanent  and  Portable  Farm  Pailway , to 
carry  40  cwt.  loads. 

W.  C.  will  undertake  to  lay  permanent 
rails,  with  wood  sleepers,  fitted  3 feet 
in  gauge,  including  all  materials  and 
labour,  except  carriage  and  one  man’s 
travelling  expenses,  at  per  yard . 

Portable  rails,  with  wood  sleepers  in  12 
feet  lengths,  fitted  3 feet  in  gauge, 
for  two  men  to  carry  and  lay  down 
from  the  permanent  rail  across  any 
part  of  a field,  at  per  yard 

N.B. — All  extra  levellings,  embankments,  or 
earthwork,  where  necessary,  to  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  parties. 

This  railway  is  very  serviceable  in  taking  up 
turnips,  and  is  much  better  and  cheaper  than  carts 
going  upon  the  wet  land,  which  do  much  damage. 
With  a hundred  yards  of  rail,  a quarter  of  an  acre 
may  soon  he  cleared,  the  turnips  being  gathered  up 
six  yards  on  each  side  of  the  rail.  Two  boys  will 
move  and  lay  down  a hundred  yards  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 

It  is  much  to  he  lamented  that  in  several  dis- 
tricts, where  the  public  roads  are  attended  to, 
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private  roads  should  be  negleted,  yet  they  form  as 
essential  a part  of  the  farm  as  the  houses  and 
fences,  and,  like  them,  should  he  made  and  repaired 
according  to  stipulations  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  There  is  nothing  for  which  the  tenant  can 
better  afford  to  pay  a percentage  than  for  a good 
road  through  his  farm.  Every  farmer,  therefore, 
ought  to  make  it  a rule,  completely  to  repair  a 
certain  extent  of  road  each  year,  say  from  fifty  to 
five  hundred  yards,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
his  possession;  and  a stipulation  to  that  effect 
would  he  no  improper  clause  in  his  lease.  The 
roads,  even  on  a large  farm,  would  thus  be  almost 
imperceptibly  gone  over,  and  the  value  of  the  farm 
materially  increased. 

There  are  certain  points  in  which  the  existing 
system  of  road  management  common  in  England 
differs  from  that  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  hut  in 
both  cases  we  have  the  same  object  in  view  in  the 
question  of  road  reform — namely,  that  all  roads 
shall  be  maintained  in  a proper  state  of  repair,  and 
that  this  shall  he  effected  through  some  other 
medium  than  that  of  tolls.  The  most  obvious 
mode  by  which  funds  can  he  raised  for  this  purpose 
is  an  assessment,  regulated  by  a standard  valuation. 
This  principle  has  the  merit  of  having  been  tho- 
roughly tested,  and  found  satisfactory.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  statute-labour  roads  in  Scotland,  which 
are  maintained  by  assessment,  we  find  the  principle 
carried  out  on  a more  extended  scale  in  Ireland, 
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and  with  the  best  results.  Until  about  eleven 
years  ago  the  toll-bar  system  was  in  full  operation 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  hut  it  finally  came  to 
an  end  in  1858.  The  counties  are  divided  into 
baronies,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  appoints  a sur- 
veyor or  engineer  for  each  county,  while  the  grand 
juries — equivalent,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  in  Scotch  counties — appoint 
deputies  as  assistant  inspectors,  usually  one  for 
each  barony,  and  also  for  the  same  area  a collector 
of  county  rates,  who  is  paid  by  poundage  fees,  and 
whose  solvency  is  guaranteed  by  sufficient  securities. 
These  collectors  return  to  the  grand  juries  a list  of 
the  ratepayers  who  pay  the  largest  amount  in  each 
barony,  and  the  grand  jury  selects  from  the  list  a 
certain  number  to  act  with  the  magistrates  as 
“ associated  ratepayers”  ht  the  following  presenting 
session  in  each  barony,  previous  to  the  ensuing 
assizes.  All  applications  for  works,  including  con- 
tracts for  five  or  seven  years,  which  is  the  general 
rule  of  practice,  must  be  laid  before  these  present- 
ing sessions,  where  they  are  openly  considered.  If 
the  works  are  wholly  disapproved  of  by  the  majority 
of  the  associated  ratepayers,  the  application  is 
rejected;  if  approved  of,  wholly  or  in  part,  the 
surveyor  is  directed  to  prepare  specifications  and 
tenders.  Sealed  tenders  are  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
the  grand  jury,  or  delivered  to  the  chairman  of 
what  is  called  an  adjourned  session  preceding  the 
next  assizes.  At  this  session  the  tenders  are  opened 
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by  the  chairman,  who  accepts  the  lowest  tender. 
At  the  next  assizes  all  the  new  works  so  presented 
and  contracted  for  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury 
for  decision  whether  or  not  they  shall  be  executed. 
If  the  grand  jury  reject  the  works  there  is  no 
appeal.  The  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  delivers  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Crown  a schedule  of  the  works 
approved  and  tendered  for.  This  schedule  is  read 
in  open  court  by  the  clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
judge  hears  any  objections  in  point  of  law  which 
may  be  made  against  any  of  the  presentments  by 
any  ratepayer,  and  decides  the  same.  If  an  objec- 
tion be  urged  upon  a part,  such  as  that  a work  is 
useless,  a traverse  is  entered,  a jury  empanelled, 
and  the  matter  tried  at  once,  or  adjourned,  if  the 
judge  thinks  proper,  to  the  next  assizes. 

As  “ Martin  Doyle55  very  truly  remarks  in  an 
article  on  “ Road  Making  in  Ireland  :55 — “ There 
can  be  no  underhand  jobbing,  favouritism,  or  extra- 
vagant charges  under  the  existing  law.  The  grand 
jury  possesses  a salutary  degree  of  control  over  the 
decisions  at  presenting  sessions  whether  proposed 
works  shall  be  executed  or  not;  and  no  part  of  a 
county  can  now  be  neglected  to  the  advantage  of 
another,  for  every  barony  must  have  at  least  one 
juryman  at  the  assizes  to  represent  its  interests; 
and  while  every  barony  contributes  to  the  payment 
of  certain  charges  in  the  county  at  large,  the  prin- 
cipal expenditure  of  any  baronial  rates  is  within  its 
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own  area,  and  one  acting  overseer  suffices  for  the 
superintendence  of  all  its  roads.” 

The  county  assessment,  or  “ cess,”  as  it  is  termed, 
includes,  besides  the  maintenance  and  construction 
of  roads,  other  county  charges,  such  as  the  salaries 
of  county  officers,  court  and  sessions  houses,  jails, 
bridewells,  lunatic  asylums,  public  charities,  pay- 
ment of  advances  to  Government,  proportion  of 
expense  of  constabulary  force,  &c.,  and  is  raised 
according  to  the  Poor-law  valuation.  The  amount 
varies,  of  course,  in  different  counties,  and  it  is 
somewhat  difficult,  without  considerable  calculation, 
to  separate  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  main- 
tenance and  construction  of  roads.  In  the  county 
of  Limerick  the  total  assessment  at  last  spring 
assizes  for  the  half-year  varied  from  7Jd.  to  lOfd. 
per  £1  in  the  different  baronies,  and  in  the  county 
of  Antrim  the  average  annual  rate  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  about  Is.  7d.  per  £1.  In  the  county 
of  Armagh  the  proportion  of  cess  required  last  year 
to  pay  all  charges  connected  with  1357  miles  of 
roads  was  nearly  8Jd.  per  £1 ; and  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  while  the  cess  for  the  present  year  is 
about  Is.  Id.  per  £1,  the  proportion  required  for 
roads  is  9fd.  The  annual  assessment  for  all 
purposes  in  the  county  of  Carlow  is  about  Is.  8d. 
per  £1,  but  we  cannot  say  what  proportion  of  this 
belongs  to  the  road  department.  In  the  county  of 
Louth  the  cost  of  all  public  works  last  year  was 
Is.  ljd.  per  £1  on  the  valuation,  of  which  the  pro- 
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portion  chargeable  against  the  maintenance  and 
repairs  of  roads  was  lljd.  per  £1.  There  are  580 
miles  of  road  in  the  county  repaired  and  main- 
tained by  presentment.  In  former  times  Louth 
was  studded  with  turnpikes,  and  the  addition  made 
to  the  cost  of  repairs  by  the  transfer  of  the  turnpike 
trusts  to  the  county  was  nearly  one-fourth,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  cess-payers  appear  grati- 
fied by  the  change.  Louth  is  a narrow  county, 
averaging  only  about  10  miles  in  width,  and  being 
intersected  with  the  traffic  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast,  and  the  return  traffic  from  the  towns  to  the 
interior,  and  being  also  an  agricultural  county,  the 
annual  cost  of  repairs  is  considerably  over  the 
average.  In  Ireland  the  cc  cess,”  or  cost  of  all 
grand  jury  presentments  is  borne  by  the  occupier, 
the  letting  value  of  land,  &c.,  being  settled  accord- 
ingly. Under  this  system  the  roads  in  Ireland,  of 
all  kinds,  are  maintained  in  excellent  repair. 

Whilst  the  Agent  keeps  a vigilant  eye  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  with  a view  to  every  possible 
improvement,  he  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
riches  which  may  lurk  beneath.  Any  indication  of 
the  existence  of  coal,  tin,  lead,  copper,  or  iron, 
white  clay,  or  other  earth  adapted  to  manufacture, 
or  quarries  of  stone  and  slate,  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately reported  to  the  owner,  that  the  matter  may 
be  investigated,  and  their  value  may  be  ascertained, 
by  some  person  of  experience.  Proximity  to  the 
sea  coast,  or  to  navigable  rivers  or  canals,  will 
enhance  the  worth  of  discoveries  of  this  kind, 
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and  may  afford  the  opportunity  of  letting  land  on 
building  leases,  the  most  certain  mode  of  greatly 
raising  the  value  of  an  estate.  Moreover,  the  fit- 
ness of  any  part  of  an  estate  for  the  establishment 
of  a manufactory  or  the  building  of  a village,  or  of 
the  coast  for  a fishery,  is  sure  to  he  noticed  by  an 
intelligent  and  faithful  Agent. 

When  estates  are  so  situate  as  to  he  health-resorts 
on  the  sea-coast,  Agents  have  a very  special  oppor- 
tunity of  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
property  by  many  general  improvements,  such  as 
constructing  roads,  streets,  and  drainage,  and  ensur- 
ing ample  water  supply.  Bad  drainage  and  a foul 
smell  will  infallibly  impel  such  as  betake  themselves 
to  the  sea-side  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion. Sewage  and  sea  water  make  a very  disagree- 
able mixture  when  close  to  dwellings  or  an 
esplanade. 

The  drainage  of  towns,  whether  inland  or  marine, 
is  a difficult  and  disagreeable  business.  Bor  some 
years  indeed  the  sewage  of  inland  towns  was  dis- 
posed of,  with  little  trouble  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
transmitting  it  to  their  neighbours.  Brains  were 
carried,  wherever  practicable,  into  rivers,  and  those 
again,  into  larger  rivers  falling  into  the  sea.  Thus 
sewage  was  passed  on  from  town  to  town,  to  the 
great  relief  and  comfort  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
interior  of  England ; but  sewage  which  was  created 
upon  the  coast  could  go  no  further ; and  of  this 
truth  the  dwellers  on  the  sea-shore  had  long  been 
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practically  and  painfully  convinced.  It  is  no  doubt 
an  easy  thing  to  empty  a sewer  into  the  sea ; and  if 
we  could  continue  to  believe  in  the  purity  of 
waters  which  are  thus  augmented  every  day  with 
the  offscourings  of  the  earth,  all  would  be  well. 
But  even  if  the  nose  rejects  the  evidence  of  pollu- 
tion which  is  afforded  by  air  and  sea,  the  eyes  can 
hardly  refuse,  when  the  tide  recedes,  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  iron  pipes  crossing  the 
beech ; nor  can  the  mind  altogether  avoid  contem- 
plating the  possibility  that,  if  at  low  water  one  were 
to  visit  the  mouths  of  these  pipes,  a dark  fluid  of 
offensive  smell  would  be  found  issuing  therefrom. 
The  breeze  which  is  wafted  over  those  waves  could 
hardly  be  considered  pure;  the  waves  themselves 
would  scarcely  be  selected  as  an  emblem  of  cleanli- 
ness ; nor  could  the  sands  over  which  those  waves 
have  flowed  be  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  imma- 
culate. It  is  true  that  the  practice  now  complained 
of  may  boast  of  a venerable  antiquity.  The  people 
washed  themselves,  says  Homer,  and  cast  their 
washings  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  go  to  the  Troad 
to  found  a city,  but  to  destroy  one. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  thus  indicated  can 
be  dealt  with  only  in  two  ways.  The  sewage  may 
be  carried  out  to  sea,  where  there  is  a gradually 
shelving  beach,  by  pipes  laid  down  beyond  low- 
water  mark;  or  it  may  be  carried  along  shore  to 
some  point  so  remote  from  the  dwellings  of  men 
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that  no  perceptible  nuisance  will  be  caused  by  dis- 
charging it  into  the  sea.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
third  plan  which  has  been  muqh  advocated  of  late 
years.  One  usually  finds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a sea- side  town  tracts*  of  barren  sand  which  a 
copious  infusion  of  sewage  might  easily  convert 
into  fertile  and  profitable  fields.  But  such  expe- 
riments, however  interesting  to  the  philosopher  or 
the  economist,  are  not  likely  to  prove  attractive  to 
families  seeking  health  and  pleasure  by  the  sea-side. 
There  is,  speaking  generally,  no  plan  suitable  for 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  a town  aspiring  to 
the  character  of  a first-class  watering-place,  except 
that  of  constructing  an  outfall  for  its  drainage  at 
some  point  on  the  coast  so  far  distant  that  neither 
tides  not  currents  can  prevent  its  disappearing 
absolutely  amid  the  mighty  volume  of  ocean,  and 
being  no  more  seen  or  smelled  by  the  community 
which  desires  to  get  rid  of  it.  A plan  of  this  cha- 
racter may  be  more  or  less  expensive  according  to 
the  configuration  of  the  coast,  hut  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  tax  severely  the  resources  of  a town  to  which, 
nevertheless,  the  adoption  of  such  a plan  may  he 
an  essential  condition  of  its  prosperity.  In  the  case 
of  Eastbourne  it  was  originally  proposed  to  do  the 
work  cheaply  and  inefficiently,  by  constructing  an 
outfall  at  less  than  a safe  distance  from  the  town. 
But  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  J.  B.  M‘Clean,  late 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civi£  Engineers, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
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who  is  the  principal  landowner  of  the  district  in- 
tended to  be  drained,  the  outfall  was  placed  at  a 
more  remote  and  eminently  advantageous  point; 
and  thus  the  drainage  of  Eastbourne  offers  an 
example  of  excellence  in  design  and  execution  well 
deserving  of  study  and  imitation  by  other  sea-side 
places  which  desire  to  compete  with  it  for  public 
favour.  This  work  may  be  truly  described  as  the 
first  great  effort  that  lias  been  made  to  remove  even 
the  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  sewage  from  waters 
in  which  visitors  are  invited  to  bathe,  and  upon  the 
shore  of  which  they  are  encouraged  to  lounge,  flirt, 
read  novels,  smoke,  and  enjoy  all  the  other  pleasures 
of  a sea-side  holiday.  It  may  seem  invidious  to  dis- 
parage the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  at 
other  marine  towns ; but  it  is  evident  that,  however 
far  the  pipes  at  right  angles  to  a line  of  coast  may 
carry  sewage  into  the  sea,  still,  if  there  is  a bay,  the 
flood  tide  will  bring  it  back  upon  the  beach  conse- 
crated to  bathing  and  other  seaside  amusements. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  design  has  occupied  a 
little  over  two  years,  and  cost  £35,000.  The 
works,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  constructed 
but  for  the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  furnished  £25,000  out  of  the  £35,000  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  enterprise. 

Every  farm  tenant  must  feel,  more  or  less,  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  the 
Land  Agent  appointed  over  him ; and  it  is  an  old 
saying,  that  a man  sometimes  fears  his  banker  more 
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than  he  does  his  minister.  Upon  the  strength  and 
weight  of  these  axioms,  and  without  further  com- 
ment, we  must  protest  against  the  appointment 
and  employment  of  Land  Stewards,  Land  Agents, 
and  factors  for  estates,  or  of  managers  of  local 
hanks,  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  artificial  manures. 
No  sensible  landowner  can  sanction  it,  or  even  wink 
at  it.  The  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
freedom  in  the  use  and  choice  of  all  appliances  and 
means  which  the  farmer  may  think  most  conducive 
to  that  end,  are  of  the  greatest  national  as  well  as 
individual  importance ; and  any  undue  influence  or 
pressure  for  orders,  direct  or  indirect,  brought  to 
hear  upon  him  in  the  choice  and  purchase  of  an 
article  of  such  moment  as  artificial  manure,  may 
throw  him  hack  for  seasons,  and  may  he  most 
damaging  to  his  own  as  well  as  to  his  landlord’s 
interest.  We  hope  to  see  the  subject  taken  up  by 
the  Press,  and  particularly  by  that  portion  of  it 
which  advocates  the  landed  interests.  The  Press 
generally  sounds  the  first  tocsin  of  public  alarm, 
and  wakens  up  the  sluggish  intellect.  We  are  sure 
that  the  farming  community  will  agree  that  the 
question  of  good  or  had  manures,  of  an  artificial 
kind,  is  a vital  matter  to  them.  Compulsory  deal- 
ings in  matters  of  this  kind  must,  in  the  end,  form 
a most  prejudicial  monopoly,  highly  savouring  of 
the  old  “ tommy  and  truck  systen”  in  its  worst 
form,  because  the  evil  would  become  more  per- 
manently extensive. 
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The  position  of  the  Peruvian  guano  trade,  as 
respects  its  sale  in  this  and  other  countries,  has 
been  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Republic; 
and  an  Ordonnance  has  been  issued  for  its  future 
regulation,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : — 

Article  1. — The  Government  will  henceforward 
he  restricted  from  entering  into  any  new  contracts 
consigning  guano,  and  also  from  continuing,  by  the 
system  of  advancements  or  any  other  means,  those 
now  legally  in  force. 

Article  2. — Guano  will  be  sold  in  Peru  to  each 
and  every  country  which  imports  it.  The  sale  will 
be  by  public  auction.  Notices  will  have  to  be  given 
in  the  papers  for  six  months  in  advance  as  to  the 
quantity  consumed  annually,  or,  at  the  most,  every 
two  years. 

Article  3. — The  Government  will  proceed  to  make 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  guano  with  the  actual 
consignees  for  the  quantity  consumed  in  their 
respective  markets. 

Article  4. — These  contracts  of  sale  will  be  imme- 
diately submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
without  whose  approbation  they  will  be  void  of  all 
legal  effect. 

Article  5. — The  Government  will  have  to  see  that 
all  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  nation  in 
reference  to  the  foreign  debt  are  strictly  fulfilled. 

Article  6. — If  the  Government  should  not  be 
able  to  raise  funds  in  accordance  with  the  means 
indicated  in  Article  3,  they  will  be  authorized  to 
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borrow  a sum  not  exceeding  4,000,000  soles, 
making  the  best  contracts  they  can,  and  submit- 
ting the  same  to  the  approbation  of  Congress. 

By  Article  1 it  will  be  observed  that  all  existing 
contracts  are  to  be  respected. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  contract  for  the 
supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  with  a society 
of  merchants  in  Peru,  and  was  for  ten  years  from 
1863,  so  that  it  now  has  about  six  years  to  run. 
Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar,  & Co.  are  the  consignee 
agents  for  this  local  company;  and  the  loan  to 
enable  the  Government  to  carry  out  their  views  was 
obtained  from  capitalists  in  London.  Por  due  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  the  proceeds  of  the  guano  were 
hypothecated. 

By  the  same  Article  the  Government  are  to 
decline  obtaining  advances  on  consignments  under 
the  old  contract.  This,  no  doubt,  has  its  origin  in 
the  results  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  they 
had  to  pay  last  year  during  the  panic.  The  accu- 
mulations of  interest  and  charges  on  guano  held  in 
England,  at  the  rates  of  interest  prevailing  in  1865 
and  1866,  must  have  told  to  an  extent  on  the  pro- 
ceeds as  to  lead  the  Congress  to  conclude,  in  the 
interests  of  the  State,  that  money  had  better  be 
raised  on  State  loans  and  not  on  advances  on  guano, 
subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  interest  which  is  in- 
variably charged  on  advances  on  produce,  together 
with  various  other  heavy  charges,  &c. 

By  Article  2 we  presume  they  intend  to  limit 
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their  yearly  exports  to  each  country  to  the  actual 
estimated  consumption  : the  evident  intention  being 
to  save  the  accumulating  and  compound  charges 
for  interest,  warehouse  rents,  &c. 

Article  3 enables  the  Government  to  convert 
their  consignment  accounts  into  sale  accounts  with 
existing  consignees  for  their  respective  markets. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  get  the  consignees  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
minimum  proceeds , and  will  sharpen  the  latter  to 
avoid  delays,  or  holding  of  stocks  in  excess  of  the 
wants  of  their  markets.  To  make  a certain  busi- 
ness they  will  rather  under  than  over  supply 
markets,  if  they  undertake  the  business  in  the 
capacity  of  importing  merchants. 

Article  4 requires  all  such  sales  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  approbation.  This  will  hold  the 
sales  in  suspense,  and  possibly  open  the  door  to  the 
corruption  of  individual  members  of  Congress  to 
legalize  proposed  contracts  for  purchase  of  guano. 

Article  5 places  upon  the  Peruvian  Government 
a responsibility  incompatible  with  what  seems  to 
be  the  intention  of  Articles  1 and  2. 

Article  6,  however,  seems  intended  to  act  in  aid, 
by  authorizing  a State  loan  to  meet  accruing 
charges  until  the  trade  can  be  converted  into  sales, 
at  a price  per  ton  to  be  fixed  in  Peru,  as  per 
Article  3. 

What  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  new  regulations 
will  be  we  can  hardly  now  determine.  There  are 
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elements,  however,  which  we  can  imagine  will 
operate  very  soon. 

The  land  of  England,  says  a surveyor,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  its  con- 
dition : — 

1.  Land  remaining  of  the  same  quality,  conse- 
quently of  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

2.  Land  deteriorating  and  declining  in  intrinsic 
value. 

3.  Land  improving  and  increasing  in  intrinsic 
value. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  define  the  term  intrinsic 
value. 

“ The  worth  of  a thing 
Is  what  it  will  bring.’ 5 


But  this  worth  is  not  its  intrinsic  value ; this  must 
he  judged  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  pro- 
duce. An  estate  may  he  of  less  intrinsic  value,  and 
yet  let  for  more  rent.  If  an  estate  continues  to 
yield  for  a number  of  years  the  same  amount  of 
produce  and  of  like  quality,  it  remains  of  the  same 
intrinsic  value.  If  it  has  been  farmed  so  as  to  give 
a less  quantity  of  produce,  it  has  decreased  in  in- 
trinsic value.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated so  that  it  yields  an  increase,  it  has  evidently 
increased  in  intrinsic  value. 

There  are  other  causes  which  affect  the  price  of 
land  independent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  its 
quality ; but  these  will  always  be  found  to  produce 
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their  full  effects  at  every  sale  and  every  letting. 
To  show  that  such  is  the  case,  it  may  he  well  to 
mention  a cause  which  increases  the  price  of  land, 
and  to  place  its  effects  in  contrast  with  those  made 
by  alteration  in  its  quality.  The  decrease  in  the 
value  of  money  has  increased  the  price  of  landed 
produce ; so  much  so,  that  land  which  has  for  the 
last  twenty  years  been  gradually  decreasing  in 
quality  still  lets  for  more  rent ; nevertheless,  the 
quality  of  the  land  has  made  itself  felt. 

To  show  this,  let  us  suppose  that  three  estates, 
belonging  to  three  proprietors,  A,  B,  C,  were  at  the 
last  letting  considered  of  equal  value,  and  accord- 
ingly let  for  the  same  rent — say  £200  each ; that 
they  are  again  to  be  let ; and  that  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  money  has  raised  the  price  of  produce 
fifteen  per  cent.  The  estate  belonging  to  A has 
been  farmed  so  that  its  productive  quality  remains 
unaltered;  if  the  price  of  produce  had  remained 
unchanged  it  would  now  let  for  the  same,  but  this 
has  increased  £15  per  cent.,  consequently  it  now 
lets  for  £230.  The  estate  belonging  to  B has  been 
badly  managed,  and  decreased  £10  per  cent,  in 
intrinsic  value ; had  the  price  of  produce  remained 
stationary  it  would  now  let  for  £180  ; but  that  has 
increased  £15  per  cent.,  so  it  now  brings  nearly 
£210.  C’s  estate  has  been  well  farmed,  its  produc- 
tions are  increased  £10  per  cent. ; it  would  from 
this  cause  only  now  let  for  £220,  but  the  increased 
value  of  its  produce,  £15  per  cent.,  causes  it  to  be 
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let  for  £256.  A’s  farm  lias  let  for  £15  per  cent, 
more — not  that  its  productions  are  increased,  but 
because  they  bring  a higher  price,  and  the  advance 
is  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money,  not  the 
quality  of  his  land.  B’s  farm  has  only  let  for  £5 
per  cent,  more,  although  the  price  of  produce  has 
risen  15.  Why  ? The  effects  of  bad  farming  show 
themselves  by  deducting  10  from  the  15  per  cent., 
so  that  the  increase  is  only  £5  per  cent.,  which  is 
the  difference  between  the  loss  in  the  quality  of  the 
land,  and  the  advance  caused  by  the  alteration  in 
the  value  of  money.  Here  we  have  an  estate 
deteriorating  in  quality,  and  of  less  intrinsic  value, 
let  for  more  rent.  The  increase  of  rent  on  C’s  estate 
is  £25  per  cent.,  10  from  being  well  cultivated,  and 
15  from  the  increase  in  the  price  of  produce.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  quality  of  the  land  shows  its 
effects ; remaining  unchanged  on  A’s  estate,  he  only 
gets  the  increase  of  rent  caused  by  the  alteration  in 
the  price  of  produce.  B feels  the  full  effects  of  bad 
management  by  being  compelled  to  deduct  10  per 
cent,  from  the  15  he  otherwise  would  have  realized. 
C experiences  the  pleasing  result  of  good  cultivation , 
by  receiving  15  per  cent.,  and  also  an  extra  £10 
per  cent,  caused  by  the  improved  quality  of  his 
land. 

No  proprietor,  when  he  lets  an  estate,  should  be 
satisfied  because  he  receives  an  increase  of  rent ; he 
should  examine  into  the  effects  produced  on  the 
estate  by  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  culti- 
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vatcd  during  the  last  term,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  increase  arises  from  that  or  from  some  other 
source. 

It  may  he  thought  that,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
agricultural  science,  the  exertions  making  by  various 
individuals,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  agriculture, 
only  a small  quantity  of  land  could  he  found  fit  to 
he  placed  in  the  first  class — viz.,  land  remaining  of 
the  same  quality.  There  is,  however,  enough  to 
entitle  it  to  a separate  division.  In  this  class  things 
may  he  said  to  go  on  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  the 
sons  treading  in  their  father’s  steps;  many  think 
the  old  methods  best,  and  trouble  themselves  hut 
little  concerning  new  things,  generally  looking  with 
suspicion  on  any  alteration  in  farming,  and  pro- 
phesying ill  of  those  who  follow  it. 

In  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  England,  and 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  there  is  indeed  some- 
thing amounting  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  to  a regu- 
lation of  the  value  of  farms  by  free  and  full 
competition.  Earming  is  there  very  nearly  reduced 
to  a business,  in  which  a man  with  money  applies 
his  capital  to  manufacturing  produce  out  of  land. 
There  are  always  men  looking  out  for  farms,  who 
are  possessed  of  the  requisite  capital.  The  farms 
are  large  enough  to  become  the  subject,  not  merely 
of  local,  hut  of  general  competition.  On  the  other 
hand,  a man  seeking  a farm  is  in  a position  to  take 
a wide  range  of  choice.  Every  English  tenant  of 
this  class  feels  himself  perfectly  free  to  resist  every 
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unreasonable  demand  of  the  landlord.  If  terms 
such  as  he  is  willing  to  accept  are  not  adjusted,  he 
can  get  a farm  elsewhere — he  can  afford  to  wait 
until  one  offers — or  at  the  worst  he  can  embark  his 
capital  in  some  other  occupation.  In  such  a state 
of  things,  there  are  a number  of  landlords  haying 
farms  to  let,  and  a number  of  farmers  always  ready 
to  take  them.  The  person  offering  the  farm  puts  it 
into  the  condition  in  which  alone  it  would  find  a 
tenant.  The  person  taking  it  comes  with  money  to 
invest  in  the  business  of  the  farm. 

When  farms  are  to  be  let,  or  when  it  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  raise  rents,  the  best  method  is 
to  have  each  farm  valued  by  a competent  valuator, 
who  will  fix  the  rent  at  a fair  sum.  This  being 
done,  the  Agent  should  advertize  the  farms  in  the 
country  papers  of  most  extensive  circulation,  and 
also  in  several  of  the  London  papers.  Such  adver- 
tisements ought  never  to  be  confined  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  county  in  which  the  farms  are  situated; 
because  ten  to  one  they  are  only  seen  by  a few  out 
of  that  county,  while  there  may  be  many  farmers  in 
distant  parts  who  would  be  glad  either  of  a change 
of  situation  for  themselves,  or  of  a settlement  for 
some  branch  of  their  family.  Men  of  means  also  in 
London,  attached  to  rural  affairs,  may  be  tempted 
by  an  advertisement.  Advertisements  should  be 
clearly  written,  describing  the  properties  of  a farm 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  but  never  in 
bombastic  style,  a species  of  clap-trap  which  usually 
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catches  birds  not  worth  the  having.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  farm  ought  to  be  set  forth  in 
forcible  terms,  but  without  exaggeration.  This  is 
the  right  and  the  only  way  to  attract  a good 
tenant. 

The  letting  of  farms  by  public  auction  is  alto- 
gether reprehensible,  as  there  is  a great  risk  of 
getting  insufficient  tenants,  mere  adventurers,  pro- 
bably, whose  effects,  in  a year  or  two,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  as  an  indemnity  for  rent. 

Some  one  has  written  with  reference  to  the  quali- 
fication of  a farmer  sentiments  in  which  we  entirely 
concur,  that  in  addition  to  the  physical  qualities  of 
a good  constitution,  habits  of  early  rising,  activity, 
and  temperance,  the  man  who  aspires  to  be  a tenant 
farmer  or  gentleman’s  bailiff  should  combine  the 
moral  qualities  of  good  temper,  conciliatory  manner, 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  determination  to  carry  out 
through  difficulties  and  discouragements  whatever 
he  has  deliberately  undertaken.  His  intellectual 
acquirements  should  embrace  a competent  know- 
ledge of  all  the  various  works  performed  an  a farm, 
their  quality  and  value.  He  should  be  a sufficient 
judge  of  stock  and  the  different  points  of  excellence 
of  the  various  breeds,  to  be  able  to  choose  what  will 
suit  his  land,  and  to  buy  and  sell  at  the  proper  price 
in  the  market.  He  should  have  an  experienced  eye 
to  tell  him  which  are  thriving  and  which  are  sta- 
tionary in  condition.  He  should  be  chemist  enough 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  artificial  foods  and  artificial 
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manures,  doctor  enough  to  remedy  slight  diseases 
or  injuries,  mechanician  enough  to  set  to  work  and 
keep  at  work  the  machinery  and  implements,  sur- 
veyor enough  to  measure  lands  and  to  set  out 
drainage  works  or  buildings,  ever  ready  in  his 
resources,  provident  of  the  future,  mindful  of  past 
experience — a combination  of  qualities  which  would 
raise  an  officer  to  the  rank  of  general,  a barrister  to 
the  post  of  attorney-general.  Yet  how  necessary 
are  each  of  these  acquirements  ! How  much  does 
the  absence  of  any  one  of  them  retard  and  impede 
success  ! They  may  he  comprised  shortly  in  the 
two  qualities — perseverance  and  judgment.  The 
necessary  perseverance  a young  man  may  impose  on 
himself.  The  necessary  judgment  can  only  be 
acquired  by  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ex- 
perience of  others  compared  with  his  own. 

One  of  the  many  important  duties  of  the  Agent  is 
to  give  notice  to  the  owner  of  the  land  of  every 
circumstance  materially  affecting  his  estate,  either 
immediately  or  in  prospect,  and  especially  of  the 
expediency  of  raising  his  rents.  Although  the  com- 
petition amongst  the  tenants  may,  at  times,  be  a 
just  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  fair  rent,  yet  an 
Agent  ought  to  have  some  rule  for  judging  of  the 
positive  value  of  the  land,  which  he  must  obtain  by 
a careful  survey,  and  a close  comparison  with  other 
lands,  the  rents  of  which  have  been  raised.  This 
will  enable  him  to  fix  an  adequate  price,  and  will 
secure  him,  both  from  the  danger  of  refusing  a fair 
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offer,  and  from  that  which  may  arise  from  com- 
bination, or  the  accidental  want  of  tenders.  In 
these  times  of  extreme  taxation  and  excessive 
enhancement  in  price  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life,  it  is  hardly  requisite  to  counsel 
landlords  against  a continuance  of  the  practice  of 
their  forefathers,  who  held  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  raise  their  rents — a piece  of  generosity  savouring 
rather  of  ostentation  than  beneficence ; and  which 
had,  but  too  often,  the  effect  of  encouraging  indo- 
lence, and  checking  increased  production,  hence, 
becoming  a real  loss  to  all  parties  interested,  not 
excepting  the  tenant  himself.  Moreover,  the  prin- 
ciple is  altogether  wrong,  as  the  deterioration  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  requires  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  land  as  of  other  commodities,  to  keep  it 
equal  to  its  original  rent. 

An  advance  of  rent  having  taken  place  upon  the 
farm  of  a deserving  tenant,  who,  from  having  been 
bred  in  the  old  methods  of  husbandry,  may  be  igno- 
rant of  those  modern  improvements  from  which  he 
must,  in  a great  measure,  seek  his  indemnification 
for  such  advance,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Agent 
to  tender  advice  to  the  tenant,  and  to  assure  him  of 
the  assistance  of  the  proprietor  in  forwarding  sound 
views.  Very  great  judgment  is  required  in  raising 
rent  where  improvements  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  occupant  himself,  since,  if  the  landlord  take 
more  than  his  fair  share,  the  tenant  will  justly 
become  dissatisfied  and  unwilling,  indeed  unable, 
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to  proceed  in  liis  meritorious  career.  In  such  a 
case,  both  honour  and  sound  policy  require  that  a 
weighty  turn  of  the  scale  he  given  in  favour  of  the 
tenant.  Whilst  we  have  said  so  much  with  refer- 
ence to  advance  of  rent,  we  must  not  omit  to 
observe,  upon  the  other  hand,  that,  when  an  honest 
and  industrious  tenant  is  too  heavily  rented,  the 
Agent  should  at  once  advise  a reduction.  For 
not  only  must  the  land  suffer  under  such  circum- 
stances from  want  of  due  culture,  hut  it  is  surely 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  to 
profit  by  the  unrequited  labour  of  a poor  tenant. 

We  could  adduce  many  noble  examples  of  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  rents,  such  as  reflect  lustre 
upon  the  distinguished  aristocracy  of  our  country — 
the  splendid  body-guard  of  royalty.  Amongst  the 
benevolent  landowners  who  have  evinced  this  high- 
hearted liberality,  the  noblest  concomitant  of  lofty 
lineage,  we  may  instance  the  late  lamented  Earl 
Eitzwilliam,  who  announced  to  his  tenants  at  the 
rent  audit  in  1850  his  intention  to  make  an  equita- 
ble adjustment  of  their  rents  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  His  Lordship 
stated,  with  true  patriarchal  feeling,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alteration  in  the  laws  regarding 
farm  produce,  he  did  not  think  that  the  basis  on 
which  his  rents  had  been  hitherto  fixed  would  be  a 
fair  basis  for  the  future ; and  that  he  intended, 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  readjusted.  This  was 
combining  justice  with  generosity,  and  afforded  an 
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illustrious  example  of  tlie  beneficial  administration 
of  property.  Of  all  the  great  names  among  the 
aristocracy,  not  one,  perhaps,  shines  with  so  pure  a 
lustre  as  that  of  the  late  Earl  Eitzwilliam.  Not  a 
day  of  his  long  career  has  passed  unmarked  by 
some  act  of  justice,  patriotism,  or  bounty; — not 
one  in  which  he  has  not  made  the  most  generous 
and  enlightened  use  of  his  vast  fortune.  Let  us 
earnestly  hope  that  the  hearts  of  all  who  are 
entrusted  with  it  may  be  in  like  manner  guided  to 
acts  of  wise  liberality.  The  upright  administration 
of  property  is  the  true  test  of  a nation’s  prosperity, 
and  great,  indeed,  is  the  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  the  possessors  of  the  soil.  As  they  mete  to  others, 
so  shall  it  be  measured  unto  themselves. 

“ No  scene  so  blest  in  virtue’s  eyes 
As  when  the  man  of  virtue  dies ; 

The  good  man  dead,  this  lesson  gives, 

It  is  another  angel  lives — 

A star  has  set  for  ever  here, 

To  glitter  in  a brighter  sphere.” 

Amongst  other  examples  of  great  generosity,  we 
may  state  that  Lord  Crewe  has  presented  his  tenants 
with  £5  for  each  cow  lost  or  destroyed  by  reasons 
of  the  plague,  in  addition  to  which  a further  consi- 
derable sum  will  be  divisible  among  them,  accruing 
from  the  county  rate,  Government  compensation, 
and  other  sources,  which,  with  the  tenants’  concur- 
rence, will  all  be  thrown  into  a general  fund.  His 
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Lordship  has  also  deferred  the  Michaelmas  rent  day 
to  December,  when  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  half- 
year’s  rent,  which  was  really  due  last  Lady-day,  will 
he  taken.  Moreover,  a number  of  the  tenants  on 
the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie  suffered  severely  by 
the  visitation  of  the  cattle  plague,  and  his  Lordship 
has  allowed  all  the  tenant-farmers  on  his  estates 
abatements  equal  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
cattle  lost  by  them,  thus  continuing  and  increasing 
the  good  and  kindly  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant  that  has  always  existed  on  these  estates. 

Whilst  it  is,  then,  very  pleasing  to  record  such 
kindnesses  by  these  noble  lords,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  others  who  have  acted  in  a similar  spirit  of 
liberality,  although  their  good  actions  have  not 
come  to  general  public  notice. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  not  to  he 
expected  that  owners  of  large  estates  can  reside 
much  on  their  possessions.  The  more  they  can  find 
it  possible  to  do  so,  however,  the  better  for  their 
properties  and  tenants.  The  fact  is,  that  a proprietor 
who  has  been  long  non-resident  never  takes  the 
same  interest  in  his  affairs  as  if  he  were  much  at 
home,  nor  does  he  care  to  execute  permanent  im- 
provements. The  consequence  is  the  most  melan- 
choly sight  that  landed  property  presents  to  the  eye. 
What  more  saddening  to  behold,  than  an  estate  on 
which  a wealthy  proprietor  once  resided  falling 
rapidly  into  ruin.  Through  the  shattered  roof  the 
water  finds  its  way  into  every  room  and  passage, 
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rotting  the  walls  and  floors  ; from  the  former  hang 
in  strips  the  paper  or  drapery,  which  wave  in  the 
wind,  that  finds  its  way  through  the  broken  win- 
dows, and  the  latter  crumbles  beneath  the  feet : 
the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  overgrown  with 
weeds,  briers,  thorns,  &c. ; fallen  trees  lying  about 
rotting,  fences  broken  down;  in  fact,  everything 
looks  dreary  and  desolate.  No  one  can  fail  of  being 
struck  with  the  scene ; and  when  a calculation  is 
made  of  the  property  lost  in  a few  years  through 
carelessness,  the  calculator  becomes  astonished,  and 
exclaims,  “ Can  this  be  correct  ?”  It  appears  as  if 
fate  has  decreed  that  as  soon  as  a gentleman’s 
country-house  becomes  uninhabited  it  must  decay ; 
and  so  peremptory  are  her  laws,  that  not  one  in  ten 
escapes.  Many  a noble  mansion  falls  into  ruin  from 
the  want  of  a few  pounds  being  annually  expended 
to  keep  the  water  and  wind  out,  and  to  have  fires 
occasionally  lighted  in  the  different  apartments. 
Moreover,  if  the  selection  of  tenants,  and  other 
important  estate  matters  are  left  entirely  to  the 
Agent,  the  result,  should  he  be  an  unprincipled 
person,  or  lack  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
office,  may  easily  be  conceived.  Experience  has 
afforded  incontrovertible  proof  that  many  estate 
managers,  who  under  resident  proprietors,  would 
have  continued  to  be  every  way  fitted  for  their 
duties,  have  become,  when  left  for  a long  time  to 
themselves,  little  else  than  despots.  Not  having 
been  accustomed  from  their  earliest  years  to  posi- 
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tions  of  authority,  their  unrestricted  power  turns 
their  heads,  and  they  gradually  become  tyrannical. 
Indeed,  were  we  to  select  thirty  properties  noto- 
riously burdened  with  idle,  ill-behaved  persons  and 
paupers,  we  should  find  that  three-fourths  of  them 
were  owned  by  absentee  landlords.  If  we  turn  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  we  find  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  evictions  which  have  so  sadly  depo- 
pulated so  many  fine  glens,  and  brought  eternal 
disgrace  on  not  a few  Highland  proprietors,  have 
originated  in  the  want  of  sympathy  in  absentee 
owners. 

The  venerable  Justice  Talfourd’s  last  noble 
sentiments  were  : u And,  if  I were  to  he  asked  what 
is  the  great  want  of  society,  I would  say,  in  one 
word,  the  want  is,  the  want  of  sympathy.”  Because 
Agents,  forsooth  ! find  that  they  can,  with  less 
trouble,  collect  rents  from  a few  large  tenants  than 
from  a number  of  small  ones,  they  recommend 
wholesale  evictions.  Truly,  most  cruel  and  short- 
sighted are  the  acts  committed  by  some  Lowland 
Agents  of  Highland  estates.  Neither  understanding 
nor  respecting  the  real  manhood  and  sterling  quali- 
ties of  the  Highland  character,  they  heartlessly 
wage  a war  of  extermination  against  the  poor  and 
helpless.  And  this  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
result  of  absenteeism.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
Agents,  as  it  certainly  is  their  duty,  to  sympathize 
with  the  unfortunate  ; and,  while  taking  care  that 
the  interests  of  their  employers  are  attended  to, 
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they  ought,  from  the  highest  motives,  to  be  merciful ' 
as  well  as  just. 

We  delight  to  think  of  the  people  of  mountainous 
regions ; we  please  our  imaginations  with  their 
picturesque  and  quiet  abodes ; with  their  peaceful 
secluded  lives,  striking  and  unvarying  costumes, 
and  primitive  manners.  We  involuntarily  give  to 
the  mountaineer  heroic  and  elevated  qualities.  He 
lives  amongst  noble  objects,  and  must  imbibe  some 
of  their  nobility  ; he  lives  amongst  the  elements  of 
poetry,  and  must  be  poetical;  he  lives  where  his 
fellow-beings  are  far,  far  separated  from  their  kind, 
and  surrounded  by  the  sternness  and  the  perils  of 
savage  nature ; his  social  affections  must  therefore 
be  proportionally  concentrated,  his  home  ties  lively 
and  strong  ; but  more  than  all,  he  lives  within  the 
barriers,  the  strongholds,  the  very  last  refuge  which 
Nature  herself  has  reared  to  keep  liberty  alive  in 
the  earth,  to  preserve  to  man  his  highest  hopes,  his 
noblest  emotions,  his  dearest  treasures,  his  faith, 
freedom,  hearth,  and  home. 

The  true  Highlander  has  much  the  character  of 
the  Swiss,  who  are  so  deeply  attached  to  their 
country.  Even  the  young  men  who  enter  into 
foreign  service,  as  soldiers,  or  emigrate  to  other 
lands,  scarcely  ever  fail  to  return  as  soon  as  they 
have  put  together  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live 
at  home.  In  very  many  cases,  the  desire  of  seeing 
their  native  country  has  been  so  strong,  that  when 
prevented  from  doing  so,  they  have  fallen  sick,  and 
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. even  died  of  grief.  This  is  a fact  so  well  known, 
that  it  was  strictly  forbidden  in  the  Trench  armies, 
into  which  Swiss  regiments  were  incorporated,  to 
play  certain  Swiss  music,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatal  effect  which  this  music  was  found  to  produce 
upon  the  soldiers  of  that  nation.  The  air  which 
had  this  extraordinary  effect  on  the  Swiss  soldiers 
was  called  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  ; or  Cow- Call.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  a simple  song,  which  the 
cow-herds  in  Switzerland  are  accustomed  to  sing  as 
they  drive  their  cows  to  pasture ; and  its  fatal 
effect  depended  entirely  on  the  strong  recollections 
which  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Swiss,  of  the 
happiness  of  their  childhood.  They  truly  have  the 
amor  patrice  strongly  impressed,  so,  too,  have  the 
Scotch  ! Our  beloved  Sovereign  records  her  impres- 
sion in  her  estimable  diary  just  published.  Year  by 
year  she  seems  to  become  more  attached  to  the  High- 
lands, more  eager  to  return  to  them,  more  loth  to  leave 
them.  It  seems  as  if  she  could  take  up  the  burden 
of  the  Scotch  song,  “ My  heart ’s  in  the  Highlands, 
my  heart  is  not  here.”  On  one  occasion  she  writes : — 
“ At  a quarter  past  8 o’clock  we  started,  and  were 
very,  very  sorry  to  leave  Blair  and  the  dear  High- 
lands ! Every  little  trifle  and  every  spot  I had 
become  attached  to ; our  life  of  quiet  and  liberty, 
everything  was  so  pleasant,  and  all  the  Highlanders 
and  people  who  went  with  us  I had  got  to  like  so 
much.  Oh  ! the  dear  hills,  it  made  me  very  sad  to 
leave  them  behind  ! ” 
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And  then  on  reaching  England  she  writes  with 
that  passionate  feeling  which  mountainous  countries 
are  apt  to  inspire  : — 

“ The  English  coast  appeared  terribly  flat.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  quite  touched  when  I told  him  I was 
so  attached  to  the  dear,  dear  Highlands,  and  missed 
the  fine  hills  so  much.  There  is  a great  peculiarity 
about  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders;  and  they 
are  such  a chivalrous,  fine,  active  people.  Our  stay 
among  them  was  so  delightful.  Independently  of 
the  beautiful  scenery,  there  was  a quiet,  a retire- 
ment, a wildness,  a liberty,  and  a solitude  that  had 
such  a charm  to  us.” 

As  a Highlander,  I say,  that  if  it  be  possible  to 
deepen  the  national  sentiment  of  loyalty  which  the 
Queen  has  already  inspired  in  my  native  country, 
surely  these  words  must  achieve  it. 

One  very  difficult  class  of  tenants  to  manage  are 
those  who  are  destitute  of  those  high  moral  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
British  farmer.  On  almost  every  large  estate  there  are 
men  who  are  certain  to  take  advantage  of  an  Agent 
if  they  at  all  can.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  cavil 
about  matters  of  little  or  no  importance,  till  they 
succeed  in  setting  an  action  at  law  on  foot.  Again, 
they  complain  of  unfulfilled  agreements,  and  injuries 
to  crops,  &c.,  that  they  may  have  a pretext  for  with- 
holding their  rents.  To  deal  successfully  with  these 
men,  an  Agent  requires  to  be  armed  at  all  points — 
first,  on  entering  into  agreements  which  can  have 
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only  one  interpretation;  and  then  in  seeing  that 
these  agreements  are  strictly  adhered  to.  It  is  with 
men  of  this  disposition  that  the  Agent  requires  to 
have  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Without  a kind  of  intuitive  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter he  will  be  no  match  for  them,  and  they 
consequently  involve  him  and  his  employer  in 
endless  disputes,  causing  them  both  very  great 
annoyance.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that  such  fellows 
are  weeded  out  of  a property  the  better,  even 
though  they  may  possess  considerable  means. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  men  found  occupy- 
ing lands — the  one  poor,  and  paying  exorbitantly 
high  rents,  who  are  unable  from  lack  of  capital  to 
adopt  the  improved  systems  of  agriculture,  and  are 
thus  compelled  to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
land  at  little  expense,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
rent  and  other  out-goings.  Here  it  may  he  well  to 
state  that  the  rates,  tithes,  &c.,  are  regulated  in  a 
great  number  of  parishes  by  the  amount  of  rent 
paid.  Thus  the  occupants  of  these  lands  doubly 
suffer ; the  rent  is  too  much  for  them  to  pay  with 
fair  out-goings,  but  when  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
rates,  &c.,  in  proportion  to  that  rent,  much  above 
what  they  fairly  ought,  the  amount  becomes  ex- 
tremely burdensome,  and  the  only  way  they  have  to 
escape  bankruptcy  is  to  impoverish  the  land.  Let 
not  the  proprietors  suppose  that  they  do  not  suffer 
because  the  tenants  pay  these  out-goings.  When 
an  estate  has  paid  high  tithes,  rates,  &c.,  for  a 
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long  period,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  reduced, 
although  they  may  be  much  beyond  the  average  of 
the  rest  of  the  parish ; in  fact,  they  may  almost  he 
considered  fixed  sums,  and  when  these  estates  are 
to  be  let,  every  shilling  of  such  expenses  is  calculated 
by  the  taker.  Who  then  pays  them  ? most  certainly 
the  proprietor. 

The  other  class  of  men  possess  capital,  which  they 
have  accumulated  or  increased  by  taking  estates  in 
fair  order,  and  then  impoverishing  them.  They 
readily  offer  high  rents  as  a bait  to  the  proprietor, 
calculating  that  they  shall  be  able  to  repay  them- 
selves handsomely  during  the  term,  which  is  inva- 
riably short.  Being  migratory  in  their  habits,  they 
look  out  about  the  end  of  their  terms  for  another 
farm — one  that  is  in  tolerable  order.  This  they 
make  every  exertion  to  get,  and  when  successful, 
they  proceed  as  before,  leaving  all  the  estates  they 
occupy  in  a cc  farmer-like  manner.”  Tew  would 
believe  that  proprietors  are  so  foolish  as  to  let  to 
such  parties ; the  fact  is,  they  do  not  know  them. 
Many  years  elapse  between  the  letting  of  estates, 
and  circumstances  are  forgotten ; and  the  character 
of  a farmer  coming  from  a distance  is  but  seldom — * 
too  seldom — inquired  into  : and,  should  it  be,  the 
tempting  offer  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year  increase  of  rent  generally  covers  all 
defects,  and  the  owner  of  the  estate  thinks  himself 
a great  gainer ; but  were  he  to  set  down  as  lost  £100 
for  every  £5  he  receives  above  a faff  rent  with  a 
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good  tenant,  he  would  he  nearer  the  truth,  and  his 
calculations  would  then  be  too  low. 

Many  proprietors  and  agents  object  to  tenants 
reletting  their  farms,  or  disposing  of  their  leases. 
The  objection  appears  to  he  grounded  on  mere 
prejudice.  Not  only  is  there  no  probable  prospect 
of  injury  or  loss  to  the  proprietor  by  allowing  a 
free  disposal  of  leases,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
possible  benefit.  As  to  security  for  the  rent,  that 
is  palpably  increased,  since  the  original  tenant  is 
liable  to  the  end  of  his  term.  The  advantages,  too, 
of  this  liberty  seem  communicable  in  an  equal 
degree  to  the  landlord,  supposing  the  land  to  have 
been  let  at  its  full  worth ; for  the  farm  may  pass 
from  the  hands  of  an  incapable  into  those  of  an 
improving  tenant.  This  privilege  may  farther  act 
as  a spur  to  agricultural  improvement,  and  specu- 
lators may  be  induced  to  hire  on  lease  tracts  of 
waste  land,  with  the  view  of  putting  them  under 
culture,  so  as  to  dispose  of  the  lease  to  greater 
advantage.  On  a tenant  quitting  a farm  at  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  the  Agent  ought  to  make 
certain  that  he  has  duly  performed  all  its  conditions, 
and  especially  that  he  has  treated  his  land,  during 
his  last  years,  in  a fair  and  liberal  way,  such  as 
becomes  a reputable  tenant  who  has  a character  to 
preserve  with  his  new  landlord. 

The  law,  as  at  present  in  force,  respecting  fixtures, 
is  a great  hindrance  to  agricultural  progress.  If  a 
tenant  is  under  the  necessity  of  erecting  buildings 
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on  Iris  farm,  to  furnish  the  accommodation  which 
the  landlord  ought  to  have  provided  for  him,  he  is 
prevented  from  removing  the  materials  at  the  end 
of  the  lease.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in 
respect  to  erections  consisting  of  wood,  put  together 
by  screw-nails,  or  in  cases  where  the  farmer  has  a 
special  agreement  with  the  landlord.  When  stones, 
bricks,  and  lime  are  used,  or  when  nails  are  ham- 
mer-driven, the  building  is  a fixture  in  law,  and 
becomes  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Every  landlord  ought  to  provide  suitable  buildings 
for  a tenant  at  the  beginning  of  a lease.  If  he  has 
agreed  to  do  this,  hut  manages  to  put  off  the  farmer 
with  make-shift  repairs,  which  the  latter  incon- 
siderately accepts  of,  as  likely  to  serve  his  purpose 
during  the  lease,  then  it  is  surely  a hard  case  that 
the  tenant,  finding  it  indispensable  to  the  accom- 
modation of  his  stock  to  add  to  or  improve  upon 
the  houses  put  into  his  possession  in  so  imperfect  a 
condition,  should  he  prevented  from  removing  the 
buildings  erected  with  his  money,  or  from  claiming 
compensation  for  part  of  the  outlay.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  landlord,  in  such  a case  as  this — and  even  in 
cases  where,  by  reason  of  unexpected  occurrences, 
good  steadings  have  been  injured — to  bear  a prin- 
cipal share  of  the  expense  of  repairing  them,  or 
otherwise  consent  to  repay  the  tenant,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  lease,  a proportion  of  his  expenditure. 

The  houses  suitable  for  an  unimproved  farm  may, 
under  an  improving  tenant,  be  found  in  a few 
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years  altogether  usuitable  for  the  consumption  of  a 
largely  increased  produce.  Surely  it  is  not  to  he 
expected,  that  in  that  event  the  tenant  should  erect 
necessary  additional  buildings,  and  yet  be  prevented 
from  removing  any  part  thereof  on  his  leaving  the 
holding  ! To  say  that  a farmer,  who  is  imprudent 
enough  to  put  up  expensive  houses,  whether  they 
are  needed  or  not,  or  whether  he  has  obtained  the 
proprietor’s  sanction  or  not,  is  to  he  repaid  his 
outlay  at  the  end  of  his  hiring  term,  is  completely 
opposed  to  common  sense.  But  when  a tenant 
does  require  additional  farm-stead  accommodation 
to  that  which  he  finds  it  possible  to  obtain  from 
the  proprietor,  then,  in  his  being  compelled,  for  his 
own  interest,  to  expend  his  capital  in  building 
operations  without  there  being  the  slightest  chance 
of  repayment,  we  have  a real  case  of  hardship  and 
injustice.  As  the  law  permits  tenants  to  build,  hut 
not  pull  down,  some  few  designing  landowners  are 
guilty  of  the  miserable  trick  of  leaving  the  farmer 
to  perform  necessary  repairs,  that  they  may  thereby 
get  their  steadings  put  into  tolerably  good  order  at 
no  expense.  If  the  tenants  complain  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  threaten  to  put  the  validity  of  their 
agreements  to  the  test,  they  are  sure  to  give  serious 
offence.  Fortunately  there  are  not  many  landed 
proprietors  of  this  kind ; hut  there  are  a few ; and 
both  to  keep  them  right,  and  to  preserve  that  good 
understanding  which  ought  to  exist  between  land- 
lords of  straightforward  dispositions  and  their 
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tenants,  it  is  most  desirable,  for  the  true  interests 
of  agriculture,  that  clearly  defined  rules  should  be 
laid  down  in  respect  to  house  erections  at  the 
beginning  of  every  lease.  If  the  proprietor  cannot 
provide  suitable  farm  buildings,  and  expects  the 
tenant  to  do  it  for  him,  then  he  ought  to  let  his 
land  at  a lower  rate  than  he  would  need  to  do 
otherwise. 

Were  the  law  in  regard  to  fixtures  modified,  an 
immense  amount  would  be  done  to  promote  agri- 
cultural progress.  While  the  general  rule — that 
the  principal  farm  buildings  should  be  provided  by 
the  landlord — would  remain  as  at  present,  tenants 
would  have  no  objections  to  put  up,  at  their  own 
cost,  the  less  expensive  buildings.  Whenever  they 
found  it  advisable  to  erect  some  small  out-house,  or 
a few  additional  cattle-feeding  boxes,  they  would 
do  so  at  once,  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  their 
occupancy  they  might  remove  any  of  the  materials 
worth  removing.  Nor  would  landed  proprietors 
suffer  by  this  being  the  practice.  At  present, 
tenants  are  extremely  reluctant  to  put  up  buildings 
at  their  own  expense,  and  will  rather  suffer  a con- 
siderable loss  than  do  it.  In  the  other  case,  how- 
ever, they  would  willingly  do  much  in  this  way, 
and  the  landlord  would  of  necessity  be  a joint  sharer 
in  the  advantages. 

We  give  the  following  legal  views  from  Mr. 
Holdsworth’s  admirable  little  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Landlord  and  Tenant : — 
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B,ent  is  a compensation  or  return  either  in 
money  or  other  articles  yielded  or  paid  at  fixed 
periods,  and  to  a certain  amount  out  of  the  profits 
and  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  houses  and  lands 
by  the  tenant  thereof. 

Pormal  and  technical  words  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  reservation  of  rent  in  leases  and 
agreements,  but  there  is  no  magic  in  these;  any 
expressions  declaratory  of  an  intention  that  rent 
shall  be  payable  is  sufficient.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, to  constitute  a rent  for  which  distress  may  he 
made,  that  it  should  he  reserved  at  a sum  certain, 
or  that  means  should  he  given  whereby  it  may  he 
reduced  to  a certainty ; and  also  that  it  should  be 
made  payable  at  fixed  times.  Thus  where  a marl 
pit  and  brick  mine  were  let,  and  the  tenant  agreed 
to  pay  so  much  a quarter  for  every  yard  of  marl 
that  he  might  get,  and  also  so  much  for  every  1000 
bricks  that  he  might  make,  this  was  held  sufficiently 
certain.  If  a rent  of  so  much  “ per  annum,”  or 
an  “ annual  rent”  of  so  much,  is  reserved  (nothing 
being  said  about  the  time  or  times  of  payment),  it 
will  be  payable  once  a year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  commencement  of  tenancy.  But  where  a rent 
was  reserved  “ after  the  rate  of  £18  per  annum,” 
this  was  held  too  indefinite  both  as  to  amount  and 
time  of  payment.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  rent 
payable  either  quarterly  or  half-yearly  on  all  or  two 
(specified)  usual  quarter-days,  viz.,  the  25th  March, 
24th  June,  29th  September,  25th  December. 
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Rent  must  bo  reserved  to  the  lessor  himself,  not 
to  a third  party.  However,  where  there  is  a reser- 
vation to  a stranger,  either  in  a deed  or  written 
agreement,  although  the  sum  reserved  is  not  a rent 
properly  so  called,  and  cannot  be  distrained  for , it 
may  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  the  contract. 
After  the  death  of  the  original  landlord  or  lessor, 
the  rent  will  be  payable  to  his  heir-at-law  if  he  had 
the  fee  simple ; but  to  his  executors,  if  he  had  only 
a lease.  Rents  of  whatever  kind — including  rent- 
charges,  fee-farm  rents,  and  chief  rents — are  now 
recoverable  by  distress.  Whatever  covenants  or 
provisions  a lease  or  agreement  may  contain,  the 
tenant  incurs  no  liability  to  pay  rent  until  he  has 
been  put  into  possession  or  has  been  tendered  and 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  taking  possession  of  the 
demised  premises. 

The  landlord  is  not  entitled  to  distrain  until  he 
or  his  Agent  has  demanded  his  rent  on  the  premises, 
which  he  is  not  entitled  to  do  until  after  midnight 
of  the  day  on  which  it  is  made  payable  by  the  lease 
or  agreement.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  a 
demand  made  at  the  time  of  the  distress  being  put 
in  is  sufficient,  if  that  is  after  the  day  on  which  the 
rent  is  payable.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any 
demand  should  be  made  upon  tenants  of  the  Crown. 
They  must  pay  their  rent  into  the  Exchequer  on 
the  proper  day.  Should  the  lease,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  contain  a proviso  enabling  the  landlord  to 
re-enter  and  recover  possession  if  the  rent  is  not 
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paid  on  a specified  day,  then  on  that  day  (according 
to  the  language  of  the  proviso)  the  landlord  must 
demand,  or  the  tenant  he  prepared,  to  tender  such 
rent  on  the  premises  before  sunset.  A tender  must 
always  he  of  coin  or  Bank  of  England  notes.  If 
there  is  in  the  lease  a covenant  for  the  payment  of 
the  rent  at  a fixed  day,  then  if  no  particular  place 
for  the  payment  is  mentioned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
covenantor  (the  tenant)  to  seek  out  the  person  to 
whom  the  rent  is  to  he  paid,  and  to  pay,  or  tender 
it  upon  the  appointed  day.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
landlord  may  forthwith  bring  an  action  for  the  rent. 

When  the  rent  is  paid  in  cash,  the  payment  must 
be  made  in  accordance  with,  and  is  subject  to,  the 
ordinary  rules  which  prevail  between  debtor  and 
creditor.  It  may  be  made  either  to  the  landlord  or 
to  his  authorized  Agent.  And  if  the  landlord  have 
once  authorized  the  tenant  to  pay  his  Agent,  he 
cannot,  by  any  subsequent  revocation  of  that 
authority,  invalidate  any  payment  of  rent  made  by 
the  tenant  to  the  Agent  before  the  former  has 
notice  of  such  revocation.  A remittance  by  post 
would  be  a sufficient  and  conclusive  payment, 
whether  it  came  to  the  landlord’s  hands  or  not,  if 
sanctioned  expressly  by  the  landlord  in  that  parti- 
cular instance,  or  impliedly  by  the  previous  usage 
of  the  parties.  And  the  tenant  would  have  a right 
to  tender  for  signature,  a receipt  which,  if  the 
rent  amounted  to  £2  or  upwards,  must  bear  a penny 
stamp. 
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Where,  however,  a honcl,  bill  of  exchange,  or 
promissory  note,  is  given  and  accepted  in  payment 
of  rent,  the  effect  is  very  different  from  what  it 
would  be  in  ordinary  cases.  If,  in  regard  to  a 
simple  contract  debt — as,  for  instance,  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered — the  creditor,  instead  of  requiring 
immediate  payment  of  a debt  due  to  him,  accepts  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  payable  at  a 
future  day,  his  right  to  sue  for  the  original  debt  is 
suspended  until  the  bill  or  note  is  due,  and  then 
revives  if  the  bill  or  note  is  unpaid.  Hent,  how- 
ever, being  considered  a debt  of  a higher  nature 
than  even  those  due  upon  instruments  under  seal, 
and  therefore  in  a still  greater  degree  than  bills  and 
notes,  the  right  to  enforce  it  cannot  be  suspended 
by  them.  And  hence,  although  a landlord  may 
take  a security  by  deed,  or  a bill  or  note  payable  at 
six  months’  date,  that  will  not  interfere  with  his 
right  to  distrain  next  day  if  he  please. 

If  a tenant,  in  order  to  protect  himself,  pay 
charges  which  are,  in  fact,  due  from  his  landlord, 
but  which  are  fixed  upon  the  premises  he  holds,  and 
may  be  distrained  for  there,  he  can,  in  settling  with 
his  landlord,  claim  to  have  such  payments  taken  as 
on  account  of,  and  in  deduction  of  his  rent,  and 
may  decline  to  pay  any  rent  until  he  is  fully  reim- 
bursed. Amongst  such  payments  are  ground-rents, 
rent  due  from  the  immediate  to  a superior  land- 
lord, when  the  tenant  actually  in  possession  is  only 
an  under-lessee,  land  tax,  landlord’s  income  and 
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property  tax  (even  if  accruing  during  the  time  of  a 
previous  tenant),  tithe  rent-charge,  and  any  charge 
for  compensation  of  manorial  rights.  The  tenant, 
however,  must  he  careful  to  deduct  or  set  off  these 
payments  against  the  next  rent  that  becomes  due 
after  they  are  made.  This  may,  perhaps,  he  the 
most  convenient  place  to  mention,  that  rent  paid 
by  a bankrupt,  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  in  order 
to  avoid  a distress,  is  a protected  payment,  and 
cannot  be  recovered  by  the  assignees. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a person,  who  has  a 
mere  life  estate  in  lands,  grants  a lease  for  years. 
Except  in  the  case  of  farms  and  lands  let  for  culti- 
vation, such  a lease  determines  upon  the  death  of 
the  lessor ; hut  his  executors  are  entitled  to  recover 
a portion  of  the  annual  rent  reserved,  in  proportion 
to  the  time  which  elapsed  from  the  last  payment  of 
rent  till  his  death.  The  tenant  of  a farm  is,  under 
a recent  statute,  empowered  to  retain  possession 
until  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  of  his 
tenancy  ; and  while  the  executors  of  the  last  land- 
lord take  the  rent  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
succeeding  landlord  takes  for  the  residue  of  the 
tenant’s  occupancy.  A similar  apportionment  is 
made  when  a lessee,  for  a term  of  years  deter- 
minable on  the  falling  in  of  lives,  makes  an  under- 
lease for  a term  of  years  certain,  which  is  still 
subsisting  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  on  which 
it  is  dependent. 

When  a portion  of  lands  or  premises  is  taken 
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under  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  any  public  under- 
taking, it  is  provided  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act  (8  and  9 Viet.,  c.  18,  s.  119)  that, 
if  the  parties  disagree,  two  justices  may  apportion 
the  rent  and  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenant  for  the  part  of  his  holding  which  is  left 
to  him. 

If  a tenant  be  evicted  from  any  part  of  the 
demised  premises  by  the  landlord,  or  any  one 
claiming  through  him,  the  whole  rent  will  be 
immediately  suspended,  and  nothing  will  be  pay- 
able for  the  interval  that  elapsed  since  the  last  day 
(quarter-day  or  otherwise)  on  which  rent  was 
payable.  But  if  the  tenant  be  evicted  from  a part 
only  of  his  land  by  one  rightfully  claiming  by  title 
paramount  to  or  against  his  landlord,  the  rent  will 
be  apportioned,  and  so  much  only  as  may  be  con- 
sidered fairly  applicable  to  the  part  in  question 
will  be  suspended.  But  a mere  entry  by  the  land- 
lord, if  permitted  by  a covenant,  and  even  a 
trespass  by  him,  or  a trespass  by  a stranger,  will 
not  suspend  the  rent.  In  the  two  latter  cases  the 
tenant  will,  of  course,  have  his  remedy  by  action  of 
trespass  against  the  wrong-doer. 

A tenant  from  year  to  year,  or  a lessee  who  has 
covenanted  without  qualification  to  pay  rent  during 
his  term,  will  not  be  relieved  from  liability  if  the 
house  be  wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  same 
liability  has  been  held  to  continue  in  the  case  of  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year  of  a second  floor,  occupied 
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under  a parol  agreement.  And  the  occupant  of 
furnished  lodgings,  let  quarterly,  has  been  held 
liable  to  pay  rent,  at  all  events  up  to  the  time  of 
the  fire.  Of  course  a tenant  from  year  to  year  may 
relieve  himself  by  giving  a proper  notice  to  quit ; 
hut  a lessee  for  a term  certain,  with  a general 
covenant,  must  pay  during  the  remainder  of  his 
term.  Even  if  he  have  covenanted  to  pay  rent, 
and  also  to  repair  except  in  the  case  of  the  premises 
being  burnt  down,  and  the  landlord  refuses  to 
rebuild  after  notice,  this  will  make  no  difference. 
He  ought  to  protect  himself  by  an  express  proviso 
in  his  lease  for  the  suspension  or  abatement  of  rent 
in  such  a case. 

A lessee  under  a deed  containing  the  usual 
covenant  on  his  part  to  pay  rent,  and  a tenant  from 
year  to  year  under  an  agreement,  may  both,  in  the 
absence  of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary  in  such 
deed  or  agreement,  assign  their  interests  thereunder. 
But  unless  the  first  tenant’s  interest  has  been  sur- 
rendered up  to  the  landlord,  and  accepted  by  him, 
such  first  or  original  tenant  will  still  continue 
liable  for  rent,  notwithstanding  the  assignment. 
A tenant  from  year  to  year  who  wishes  to  get  rid 
of  his  holding,  and  does  not  seek  to  gain  a profit 
rent  on  the  re-letting,  will  therefore  find  it  best  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  his  landlord,  by  which 
the  new  tenant  should  be  accepted  in  his  place,  and 
undertake  his  responsibilities.  This  arrangement 
should  always  be  carried  out  in  writing,  as  we  shall 
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show  in  a subsequent  chapter,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  manner  in  which  tenancies  may  be 
determined.  The  assignee  of  a tenant  is,  in  any 
case,  only  liable  for  rent  while  in  possession  of  the 
premises. 

A tenant  will  remain  liable  for  rent  unless  at  a 
time  when  he  is  entitled  to  do  so  he  deliver  up 
complete  possession  of  the  premises ; or  (where 
there  is  no  covenant)  the  landlord  accept  another 
in  his  stead ; or,  after  the  tenant  has  abandoned  the 
premises,  the  landlord  let  them  again.  In  the  last 
case,  however,  the  former  tenant  will  be  liable  for 
rent  up  to  the  time  of  such  letting. 

At  the  expiration  of  a tenancy,  or  its  determina- 
tion by  notice  to  quit,  the  tenant  must  peaceably 
deliver  up  to  the  landlord  the  premises  which  had 
been  let  or  leased  to  him.  If  he  do  not,  his  full 
reponsibilities  as  tenant  will  continue;  measures 
may  be  taken  for  his  expulsion ; and  he  will  also  be 
liable — as  a penalty  for  holding  over — to  the  pay- 
ment of  double  value  or  double  rent,  so  long  as  he 
continues  in  possession. 

Ey  the  4th  Geo.  II.  c.  28,  s.  1,  it  is  enacted,  that 
if  any  tenant  or  tenants  for  lives  or  years,  or  any 
person  or  persons  coming  in  under  or  in  collusion 
with  them,  hold  over  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  after  the  determination  of  their 
estates,  and  after  demand  made,  and  notice  in 
writing  given  for  the  delivery  of  the  possession 
thereof  by  the  landlord  or  the  person  having  the 
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reversion  or  remainder  therein,  or  the  agent  there- 
nnto  lawfully  authorized,  such  tenant  or  tenants  so 
holding  over  shall  pay  to  the  person  so  kept  out  of 
possession,  at  the  rate  of  double  the  yearly  value  of 
the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  so  detained, 
for  so  long  a time  as  the  same  are  detained. 

This  Act,  as  it  will  he  seen,  applies  only  where 
notice  to  quit  is  given  by  the  landlord.  Now  the 
regular  and  ordinary  notice  to  quit  will,  in  the  case 
of  a tenancy  from  year  to  year,  operate  as  a notice 
and  demand  under  this  Act.  But  a notice  is 
requisite  to  enable  the  landlord  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Act,  even  where  the  tenant  holds  for  a term  of 
years.  Such  notice  may  be  given  at  any  time 
either  before  or  after  the  end  of  the  term  (provided 
that  the  landlord  has  not,  by  receipt  of  rent,  or 
otherwise,  recognized  a new  tenancy  from  year  to 
year).  In  the  first  case  it  will  operate  (in  case 
there  is  any  holding  over)  directly  the  term  expires; 
in  the  second,  from  the  time  it  is  served  on  the 
tenant. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  tenancies  for  a shorter 
term  than  from  year  to  year ; nor  to  instances  in 
which  the  tenant  retains  possession  under  a fair 
claim  of  right.  The  double  value  cannot  be 
recovered  by  distress,  but  it  may  by  an  action  in 
the  superior,  or  (if  the  amount  claimed  be  not  too 
large)  in  the  county  courts.  The  tenant  cannot 
deprive  the  latter  courts  from  jurisdiction  by  merely 
alleging  that  he  has  some  claim  to  the  premises,  if 
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it  can  be  proved  that  he  has  admitted  that  he  was 
tenant  at  the  time  the  holding  over  commenced. 

Another  statute  applies  where  the  tenant  himself 
gives  notice  and  then  holds  over.  By  the  11th 
Geo.  II.  c.  19,  s.  18,  it  is  enacted,  that  in  case  any 
tenant  or  tenants  shall  give  notice  of  his  or  their 
intention  to  quit  the  premises,  and  shall  not  accord- 
ingly deliver  up  the  possession  thereof  at  the  time 
in  such  notice  contained,  then  the  said  tenants  or 
tenant,  his  or  their  executors  or  administrators, 
shall  from  thenceforth  pay  to  the  landlord  double 
the  rent  or  sum  which  he,  she,  or  they  should  other- 
wise have  paid.  This  statute  only  applies  to  cases 
where  a tenant  has,  from  the  nature  of  his  holding, 
the  power  to  give  a notice  to  quit,  and  where  he 
has,  in  fact,  given  a valid  notice.  It  does  not,  like 
the  4 Geo.  II.  c.  28,  render  a notice  in  writing 
necessary.  And  also,  unlike  that,  it  apparently 
extends  to  the  case  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  quar- 
terly tenancies. 

The  “ double  rent,”  payable  under  this  Act,  may 
be  recovered  by  distress , as  well  as  by  action  in  the 
superior  or  county  courts.  A tenant  who  holds 
over  for  a year  after  the  expiration  of  a notice  to 
quit — paying  double  rent — may  then  leave  without 
giving  a new  notice. 

The  best  criterion  for  deciding  whether  a farmer 
is  good  or  bad,  is  the  state  in  which  he  keeps  his 
farm.  If  it  is  foul  and  badly  cultivated,  it  would 
be  a great  mistake  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
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True,  he  may  have  had  no  encouragement  from  his 
landlord,  and  may  not  he  altogether  to  blame  for  a 
discreditable  state  of  things.  But,  even  then,  a 
farmer  who  is  naturally  tasteful  and  practical  in  his 
calling,  will  afford  evidence  of  the  fact  by  one  thing 
or  another  in  his  management;  and  an  observer, 
skilled  in  agriculture,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a sound  decision. 

In  cases  where  an  estate  has  been  impoverished 
by  a bad  tenant,  or  where  improvement  is  the  first 
consideration,  the  Agent  should  strain  every  point 
to  obtain  a tenant  of  intelligence,  respectability,  and 
capital.  When  found,  he  should  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  liberality,  for  it  is  most  assuredly  the 
direct  means  of  improving  the  value  of  the  estate, 
and  of  paving  the  way  to  an  increase  of  rent.  It  is 
an  old  and  just  maxim,  that  rent  should  rise  with 
the  improvement  of  the  estate,  and  such,  in  a 
thriving  country  like  ours,  will  ever  be  the  fortune 
of  a well-tenanted  farm.  Of  all  things,  the  necessary 
additional  farm-buildings  ought  not  to  be  refused 
to  an  improver,  who  will,  indeed,  if  he  clearly  under- 
stand his  own  interest,  be  ready  to  consent  to  an 
addition  to  his  rent  adequate  to  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended,  rather  than  go  without  such 
essential  means  of  improvement. 

The  following  items  on  building  and  bricklaying, 
may  be  of  some  practical  use  to  the  Land  Agent 
contemplating  improvements : — 

One  statute  brick  is  8f  inches  long,  inches 
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wide,  and  2^  inches  thick ; it  weighs  about  41b.  15 
ounces ; 16  bricks  to  each  foot  of  reduced  brick- 
work; 7 bricks  to  each  foot  superficial  of  marl 
facing  laid  Flemish  bond,  and  10  bricks  to  each  foot 
superficial  of  gauged  arches ; 272  superficial  feet,  or 
306  cubic  feet,  make  one  rod  of  reduced  brickwork 
of  the  standard  of  1^  bricks  thick. 

To  reduce  cubic  feet  to  the  standard  thickness, 
multiply  by  8 and  divide  by  9. 

450  stock  bricks  weigh  1 ton,  and  1 rod  of  brick- 
work weighs  13  tons ; 500  bricks  make  1 load. 


AREAS. 

No.  of  Bricks  required  to  build  a wall  of  the  thickness  of 

Half  Brick. 

1 Brick. 

If  Bricks. 

2 Bricks. 

2£  Bricks. 

1 square  foot 

5-5147 

11-0294 

16-5441 

22-0588 

27-5735 

2 ditto 

110294 

22-0588 

33-0882 

44-1176 

55-1470 

3 ditto 

16-5441 

33-0882 

49-6323 

661764 

82-7205 

4 ditto 

22-0588 

44-1176 

66-1764 

82-2355 

110-2940 

5 ditto 

27-5735 

55-1470 

82-7205 

110-2940 

137-8675 

6 cliito 

33-0882 

66-1764 

99-2646 

132-3528 

165-4410 

7 ditto 

38-6029 

77-2058 

115-8087 

154-4116 

193*0145 

8 ditto 

44-1176 

88-2352 

132-3528 

176-4704 

220-5880 

9 ditto 

49-6323 

99-2646 

148.8969 

198*5292 

248-1615 

APPLICATION. 

The  left-hand  column  contains  the  number  of 
superficial  feet  in  the  wall  to  be  built ; the  adjacent 
columns  show  the  number  of  bricks  required  to 
build  a wall  of  the  thicknesses  1,  1^,  2,  and  2J 
bricks. 

Although  the  left-hand  column  only  exhibits  the 
number  for  units,  the  number  for  tens,  hundreds, 
and  thousands  may  be  found  by  bringing  forward  as 
many  of  the  decimals  to  the  whole  number  of  bricks 
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as  the  number  required  to  he  found  is  removed  from 
the  unit’s  place. 

Example  1. — Enquired  the  number  of  bricks 
necessary  to  build  a wall  2 bricks  thick,  containing 
an  area  of  9 feet  ? 

9 will  require  198.  Ans. 

Example  2. — Eequired  the  number  of  bricks 
necessary  to  build  a wall  1 brick  thick,  containing 
an  area  of  5,700  feet  ? 

5,000  will  require... 55, 147 

700  7,720 

60  661 

5,760  63,528.  Ans . 

An  active  and  intelligent  man,  if  Agent  to  an 
extensive  estate,  will  necessarily  have  great  weight 
and  influence  amongst  the  tenantry  and  inhabitants 
of  a considerable  district.  He  will  thus  find  himself 
possessed  of  the  power  of  rendering  them  services  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  introducing  and  promoting 
economical  improvements.  This  he  will  pursue  with 
zeal,  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  a patriotic 
principal,  who  also  will  find,  in  the  adoption  of  such 
measures,  the  surest  and  most  honourable  method  of 
promoting  at  once  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his 
country. 

Every  Agent  is,  in  general,  a member  of  some 
kind  of  society  or  association,  and  some  persons 
belong  to  many.  These  are  intended  for  some  useful 
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purpose,  and  every  member  has  some  duties  to  per- 
form in  connection  with  them.  He  owes  some  part 
of  his  time,  some  proper  contributions,  to  the  com- 
mon object,  and  has  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  design.  All  these  institutions  do  some  good, 
and  some  of  them  eminent  good,  in  helping  on  the 
great  purpose  of  social  life,  which  is  general  im- 
provement. Of  this  nature  are  public  charities,* 
educational  institutions,  libraries,  agricultural  socie- 
ties, and  those  for  suppressing  intemperance  and 
immorality.  No  well-disposed  citizen  can  conscien- 
tiously abstain  from  giving  his  aid  and  support  to 
such  objects.  It  is  each  one’s  duty  to  try  to  leave 
the  world  a little  better  than  he  found  it.  No  one 
can  say  these  are  matters  which  do  not  concern  him. 
Suppose  every  one  should  say  so,  and  had  said  so 
from  the  beginning,  society  would  still  be  made  up 
of  barbarians.  Every  good  that  is  done  in  any 
community  affects,  directly  or  indirectly,  eyery 
member  of  it.  The  law  of  example,  of  imitation, 
of  doing  as  others  do,  has  a most  pervading  and 
astonishing  influence.  Every  community  is  like  a 
full  vessel  of  water,  no  one  drop  in  it  can  be  moved 
without  affecting  every  other  drop. 

An  eminent  writer  on  agricultural  subjects  says, 
with  reference  to  the  advantages  derived  from  at- 
tendance on  meetings  of  such  associations  : — Many 
a scientific  truth,  at  first  ill  received  or  even  derided, 
is,  nevertheless,  carried  away,  clinging  unconsciously 
to  the  mind,  like  the  seed-down  of  certain  self-dis- 
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seminating  plants,  and  forms  the  germ  in  a new 
district  of  some  useful  experiment  that  may  either 
prove  it,  or  prove  something  else  equally  valuable. 
The  increase  of  local  apd  national  societies  has,  of 
late,  opened  up  a much  wider  field  for  mutual  im- 
provement, comparison,  and  instruction;  and  though 
the  mere  rivalry  of  stock  exhibitions,  resulting  from 
the  premium  system,  has  to  a great  extent  overlaid 
hitherto  the  more  important  subject  of  cultivation, 
there  is  growing  evidence  that  this  temporary  ex- 
citement, if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  giving  way  to  a 
system  calculated  to  promote  more  directly  those 
branches  of  agricultural  science  which  are  the  more 
backward  only  because  they  are  less  susceptible  of 
ocular  proof.  A well  drained  and  deeply  cultivated 
field  not  being  a subject  of  portable  demonstration, 
obliges  the  admission  of  that  secondary  evidence 
furnished  by  the  written  record  of  the  experiment ; 
and  while  it  brings  into  existence  a kind  of  agricul- 
tural literature  very  different  from  that  which  is  to 
he  found  in  the  essays  of  mere  theorists  and  com- 
pilers, encourages  that  practical  investigation  and 
thoughtful  discussion  of  principles  which  renders 
each  man’s  individual  experience  and  report  an 
involuntary  contribution  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge. 

The  British  farmers  have  long  been  reproached 
by  the  manufacturing  and  trading  part  of  the  com- 
munity with  being  obstinately  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  old  customs ; and  reflected  on  for  not  keeping 
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pace  in  improvements  with  other  portions  of  the 
community,  and  for  despising  what  they  call  book- 
learning. The  great  hulk  of  farmers  are  not  readers, 
but  we  may  at  length  congratulate  ourselves  that, 
through  the  laudable  means  of  extensive  and 
numerous  institutions  and  farmers’  clubs,  supported 
with  more  or  less  effect  by  the  influential  nobility 
at  their  head,  prejudice  and  absurd  customs  will 
soon  give  way  to  more  enlightened  principles.  The 
farmer  has  an  important  duty  to  perform.  It  is  not 
enough  now  to  raise  the  scanty  crops  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  raising,  since  the  population  has  in- 
creased, and  is  so  much  increasing ; he  is  called 
upon,  by  the  laws  of  both  humanity  and  expediency, 
to  redouble  his  exertions ; and,  though  much  good 
has  been  effected  through  the  means  of  societies  for 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  stock  in  the  country, 
and  the  extension  of  those  breeds,  yet  there  remains 
much  to  be  done  to  introduce  these  improved  varie- 
ties into  those  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are 
best  calculated  to  produce  profit,  by  superseding 
the  coarse,  unprofitable,  old  stock. 

If  the  greater  part  of  the  information  contained 
in  our  agricultural  publications  be  the  result  of  long 
experience  under  the  observation  of  scientific  and 
practical  men,  then  the  knowledge  they  convey  to 
the  whole  class  of  farmers  must  be  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  description — 

“ Tor  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil, 

That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil.” 
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Knowledge  in  all  scientific  pursuits  is  a species  of 
capital,  but  in  none  of  more  importance  than  in 
that  of  raising  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  any  one 
doubt  the  utility  of  Agricultural  Societies,  especially 
when  we  consider  they  are  founded  on  the  laudable 
principle  of  obtaining  and  dispensing  knowledge  on 
the  best  means  of  raising  human  food, — let  him 
reflect  on  what  has  already  been  effected ; let  him 
look  into  the  new  Cattle  Market  and  other  large 
marts,  and  compare  the  fine  animals  found  there 
with  the  beasts  of  half  a century  ago,  and  the 
benefits  arising  from  such  societies  will  be  manifest. 
It  is  true  there  was  good  stock  in  the  country  a 
century  or  more  ago,  but  at  that  period  it  was  con- 
fined to  a few  individuals ; and  it  is  by  means  of 
these  Associations  that  the  breeds  have  been  so 
greatly  improved,  and  dispersed  throughout  the 
country.  The  great  object  of  these  clubs  is  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  knowledge  by  the  union 
of  men  of  like  interests  for  mutual  advantage  and 
improvement.  There  is  no  class  or  profession  which 
makes  less  use  of  this  principle  of  association  than 
the  farming,  and  none  to  which  it  can  be  of  so  much 
practical  benefit.  The  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  all  agricultural  information,  are 
derived  mainly  from  experience,  and  new  facts  are 
constantly  coming  before  the  eyes  of  every  intelli- 
gent and  observing  farmer.  These  facts  are  of  just 
as  great  value  to  his  neighbour  as  to  himself ; and 
the  neighbour,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  learned 
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something  of  equal  interest.  The  interchange  of 
results  of  observation  and  experiment  is  what  gives 
agricultural  papers  their  value ; and  these  societies, 
though  in  a narrower  range,  all  tend  to  the  same 
end.  The  results  of  the  experience  of  the  individual 
farmers  of  a neighbourhood  may  he  made  general 
property  to  the  advantage  of  the’ whole  neighbour- 
hood, as  the  experience  of  the  best  farmers  of  the 
country  is  made  the  general  property  of  the  country, 
by  publication  in  an  agricultural  journal.  Farmers 
are  also  socially  united  by  such  meetings,  as  they 
find  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  interchange  of  infor- 
mation and  courtesy. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  societies,  we  would 
further  remark  that  Agents  would  do  well  to  en- 
courage Freemasonry  as  an  excellent  means  of 
upholding  good-fellowship  between  themselves  and 
the  tenantry.  This  notion  may  perhaps  excite  a 
smile  in  some  weak-minded  persons,  who,  indeed, 
do  not  scruple  to  represent  the  lodges  of  the  order 
as  caves  of  darkness,  in  which  have  been  hatched 
the  detestable  revolutionary  schemes  of  former 
times,  as  well  as  conspiracies  against  existing 
governments,  and  from  which  have  issued  those 
monsters  of  wickedness  who  unsettled  the  tran- 
quility of  Europe,  and  subverted  the  principles  of 
religion  and  government.  Proud  of  being  a Past 
Master  of  the  Ancient  Institution  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  I can  most  solemnly  declare  it  to 
be  an  innocent,  peaceable,  and  salutary  association. 
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formed  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  improvement, 
and  the  exercise  of  mutual  benevolence ; strength- 
ening that  reliance  which  man  places  upon  man, 
and  drawing  closer  those  ties  which  bind  together 
the  members  of  the  same  community ; an  associa- 
tion sometimes  persecuted  from  mistaken  jealousy 
by  those  in  power,  frequently  attacked,  hut  never 
overturned,  and  ranking  among  the  list  of  its 
members  the  most  celebrated  monarch s of  the 
world. 

In  England,  publicity  is  a matter  of  common 
right.  Here  meetings  may  be  held,  speeches  made, 
and  writings  published  until  the  required  remedy 
is  found.  Neither  gendarmes  nor  soldiers  are  called 
into  requisition  unless  on  serious  occasions.  No 
troops,  no  spies,  other  than  a few  short-hand 
writers,  ' sending  off  in  haste  despatches  to  the 
editors  of  newspapers  on  which  they  are  employed. 
After  a little  harmless  agitation,  the  people,  satisfied 
with  having  exercised  their  rights,  retire  more 
attached  than  ever  to  the  institutions  by  which 
these  rights  are  secured. 

The  establishment  of  banks  and  the  extension  of 
paper  money  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Land 
Agent.  Such  have  certainly  materially  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  Scotland.  The  celebrated 
Sir  James  Steuart,  in  his  Political  Economy  (last 
edit.,  vol.  iii,  a.  197),  says,  “ To  the  banks  of 
Scotland  the  improvement  of  that  country  is 
entirely  owing.”  Without  going  so  far,  it  may 
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be  safely  asserted  that  to  the  improvement  of  Scot- 
land they  have  materially  contributed.  Enter- 
prising farmers  have  thus  been  supplied,  when 
necessary,  with  aid  to  carry  on  their  operations, 
and  have  obtained  a better  price,  and  a readier  pay- 
ment, for  their  commodities — no  small  inducements 
to  exertion.  Where  the  public  banks  or  their 
branches,  are  established,  the  savings  of  the 
prudent  and  economical  farmer  have  not  only  been 
safely  deposited  and  borne  an  interest  of  from  3 
to  4 per  cent.,  but  were  always  ready  at  his  com- 
mand. Moreover,  when  he  required  a little  ac- 
commodation, he  could  avail  himself  of  a bill  of 
exchange. 

A hill  of  exchange  is  a written  order  from 
one  person  to  another,  directing  him  to  pay  a sum 
of  money  either  to  the  drawer  or  to  a third  person 
at  a future  time.  This  is  usually  a certain  number 
of  days,  weeks,  or  months,  either  after  the  date  of 
the  bill,  or  after  sight ; that  is,  after  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  drawn  shall  have  seen  it,  and  shall  have 
written  on  the  bill  the  word  “Accepted  ” and  his 
name.  If  the  bill  be  drawn  after  sight,  he  also 
writes  the  date  of  the  acceptance. 

Besides  their  utility  as  a means  of  transferring 
money  from  one  place  to  another,  bills  have  the 
following  advantages  : — 

They  are  a means  of  transferring  debts  from  one 
person  to  another.  If  we  owe  a man  £100,  and 
another  man  owes  us  £100,  we  will  draw  a bill  for 
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that  amount  on  our  debtor,  and  give  it  to  our 
creditor.  We  have  thus  transferred  the  debt  from 
our  debtor  to  our  creditor,  and  our  own  debt  is 
liquidated.  Our  debtor,  instead  of  paying  us  the 
money  he  owed  us,  will  pay  it  to  the  holder  of  the 
bill.  Our  creditor  will  now  look  for  payment  to 
our  debtor,  arid  consider  us  simply  as  a guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  the  bill.  If  he  wishes  to  make 
use  of  the  bill,  he  will  again  transfer  the  debt  to 
another  party,  placing  his  own  name  on  the  bill  as 
an  additional  guarantee.  The  bill  may  thus  pass 
through  a variety  of  hands  and  liquidate  a great 
number  of  debts,  before  it  becomes  due.  When  due, 
it  will  be  paid  by  the  acceptor  who  was  the  original 
debtor,  and  all  these  intermediate  transactions  will 
be  closed. 

Bills  fix  the  period  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and 
in  case  of  litigation  they  afford  an  easy  proof  of  the 
debt.  A person  will  have  little  scruple  in  putting 
off  a tradesman  to  whom  he  owes  money,  and  the 
creditor  dares  not  be  urgent,  lest  the  debtor  should 
no  longer  deal  with  him ; hence  the  time  of  pay- 
ment can  never  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty. 
But  if  the  customer  has  given  a bill  for  the  amount 
he  owes,  that  bill  will  circulate  into  the  hands  of 
other  persons  who  will  be  more  peremptory  in 
demanding  payment,  and  whose  applications  cannot 
be  disregarded  with  impunity. 

Bills  afford  an  easy  mode  of  giving  a guarantee. 
A person  may  wish  to  borrow  money  of  us,  and  we 
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may  be  unwilling  to  lend  it  to  him,  unless  he  pro- 
cure a more  wealthy  person  to  guarantee  the  re- 
payment at  a given  time.  If  he  has  a friend  tha 
will  do  this,  the  most  easy  way  of  effecting  the 
guarantee  is  by  means  of  a bill  drawn  by  the 
borrower  upon  his  friend.  This,  in  point  of  security, 
is  the  same  thing  as  a letter  of  guarantee ; but  it 
has  also  this  additional  advantage,  that  if  we  should 
want  the  money  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  repay- 
ment, we  can  get  this  bill  discounted,  and  reimburse 
ourselves  the  money  we  have  advanced.  Bills  of 
this  description  are  called  accommodation-bills,  or 
wind-bills,  or  kites.  "When  employed  only  as  a 
means  of  affording  occasional  assistance  to  a needy 
friend,  or  for  raising  a sum  of  money  for  a short 
time,  to  meet  an  unexpected  call,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  objectionable.  But  when  syste- 
matically pursued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  ficti- 
tious capital  whereon  to  trade,  they  uniformly 
indicate  the  folly  and  effect  the  ruin  of  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

A curious  anecdote  is  related  of  an  eminent 
judge  recently  deceased,  illustrative  of  these  terms. 
When  yet  a junior,  he  had  to  refer  to  some  ques- 
tionable proceedings  of  this  kind,  and  observed : 
“ Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  unfortunate  de- 
fendant had  been  amusing  himself  by  flying  kites.” 

“ Doing  what  ?”  interrupted  the  judge. 

“Blying  kites,  my  lord — putting  his  name  to 
accommodation-bills .’  ’ 
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“Why  are  they  called  kites?”  inquired  the 
judge. 

“ Why,  my  lord,  as  in  the  case  of  schoolboys’ 
kites,  there  is  a connection  between  the  kite  and 
the  wind — only  there  the  wind  raises  the  kite,  and 
here  the  kite  raises  the  wind.” 

“ Plying  kites”  in  the  monetary  circle  is  extremely 
hazardous,  and  often  ends  in  the  ruin  of  thousands. 

Agents  should  be  very  jealous  of  local  industry, 
and  set  their  faces  against  interlopers.  Nothing  can 
be  more  mischievous  or  injurious  to  a trade  than  for 
persons  to  interfere  with  it  who  are  not  regularly 
engagedinit.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Laing,  M.P.,  men- 
tions a very  remarkable  instance  of  this  at  Drontheim. 
“ I was  surprised  on  inquiring  at  the  only  bookseller’s 
shop,  for  a New  Testament  in  the  Norwegian  tongue, 
to  find  that  he  kept  none ; I thought  at  first  he  had 
misunderstood  me,  but  really  found  that  he  did  not 
keep  any  of  late  years.  As  he  understood  German, 
I asked  him  how  in  a population  of  12,000  people, 
the  only  bookseller  kept  no  stock  of  Testaments  and 
Bibles ; he  said  that  country  booksellers  did  not 
find  it  answer,  as  the  Bible  Society  of  London  had 
once  sent  out  a stock  which  were  sold  much  lower 
than  the  trade  could  afford,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  Society’s  Bibles  were  sold  that  they  could  get 
clear  of  what  they  had  on  hand ; hence,  they  could 
not  venture  to  keep  any  now.  It  is  plain  if  any 
benevolent  society  were  to  supply  a parish  with 
boots  and  shoes  below  prime  cost,  until  all  the 
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shoemakers  in  the  parish  had  turned  to  other  em- 
ployments, the  parish  would  soon  he  barefooted,  and 
that  they  would  do  more  harm  than  good  unless 
they  had  funds  to  continue  the  supply  for  ever. 
This  bookseller,  a very  respectable  man,  laid  no 
stress  upon  the  circumstance,  hut  simply  explained 
it  as  he  might  have  answered  any  other  inquiry 
about  books ; and  a bookbinder,  whom  I afterwards 
saw,  gave  me  the  same  reason.  Men  of  the  first 
capacity  are  connected  with  our  societies  for  the 
distribution  of  the  scriptures,  and  it  may  well 
deserve  their  consideration  whether  such  distribu- 
tions may  not,  in  the  long  run,  do  more  harm  than 
good.  If  the  ordinary  mode  of  supplying  human 
wants,  by  affording  a fair  remuneration  to  those 
who  bring  an  article  to  where  it  is  wanted,  be 
invaded,  they  may  be  interfering  with,  and  stopping 
up  the  natural  channel,  by  which  society  must,  in 
the  long  run,  be  supplied  with  religious  books.” 

As  a general  proposition  it  is  no  doubt  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  general  public  that  things 
should  be  abundant  and  cheap.  But  there  is  a very 
manifest  limit  to  this.  It  is  not  good  for  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  public,  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  should  fall  below  the  cost  of  their 
production,  because  if  they  do  so  the  producers 
will  be  ruined,  and  the  public  will  either  want  the 
article  altogether,  or  the  price  may  afterwards 
become  high,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  thing. 
When  the  market  price  of  a commodity  falls  below 
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its  production,  it  is  called  over-production,  and  it 
shows  that  further  production  should  be  curbed.  It 
is  manifestly  the  best  for  all  parties  that  the  prices 
should  just  be  so  low  as  to  leave  the  producers  a 
fair  average  profit.  It  would  not  be  for  the  per- 
manent interest  of  the  people,  that  the  price  of 
corn  should  be  so  low  that  the  producers  of  com 
would  be  ruined.  And  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the 
general  benefit  of  all  parties,  that  if  such  a mis- 
fortune should  threaten,  as  timely  notice  of  it  as 
possible  should  be  given,  to  enable  people  to  accele- 
rate consumption  and  curb  production,  and  arrest 
the  calamity.  On  the  other  hand  if  there  is  danger 
of  an  unusual  scarcity,  it  is  also,  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties,  that  timely  notice  of  it 
should  be  given,  so  that  not  only  consumption  may 
be  retarded,  but  production  stimulated — in  each 
case,  in  order  to  restore  the  usual  equilibrium 
between  production  and  consumption,  as  quickly  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 

Referring  to  those  liberal-minded  proprietors  who 
have  the  interests  of  humanity  and  their  country  at 
heart,  there  is  a most  important  respect  in  which 
their  Agents,  if  men  of  intelligence  and  due  in- 
fluence, may  be  eminently  useful ; we  mean  as  the 
umpires,  friends,  and  protectors  of  the  labouring 
poor.  Persons  in  either  of  these  capacities  may  be 
instrumental  in  the  public  service,  by  humane  and 
liberal  attention  to  the  just  complaints  of  the 
labourer;  and  thus  they  will  materially  advance 
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the  interests  of  the  landowners,  whose  estates 
cannot  long  flourish  under  the  languid  and  un- 
willing exertions  of  an  enfeebled  and  discontented 
peasantry. 

Kind  words  cost  hut  little;  they  make  nobody 
the  poorer.  Like  the  widow’s  cruse,  the  stock  need 
not  he  exhausted  even  by  constant  using ; yea, 
better  than  the  widow’s  cruse,  the  stock  increases 
the  more  it  is  used.  One  would  think  that  kind 
words,  diffusing  gladness  through  the  hearts  of 
both  donors  and  receivers,  would  be  the  common 
currency  in  life’s  intercourse ; but  we  all  know  it 
is  not  always  so.  How  often  has  a poor  old  man, 
who  has  travelled  miles  with  trembling  step  to  pay 
a portion  of  his  rent,  been  sworn  at  by  the  Agent, 
simply  because  he  could  not  pay  the  whole  ! This 
poor  tenant  had  perhaps  sustained  a severe  loss  in 
his  live  stock,  or  long  and  continued  sickness  may 
have  been  the  direct  cause.  Surely  such  conduct  is 
most  cruel.  Harsh  words  towards  those  who  by 
the  nature  of  their  position  can  make  no  defence, 
are  not  only  galling  to  a sensitive  mind,  but  often 
lead  to  future  evils  which  no  opposite  influence  can 
counteract.  Kind  words,  and  a manifestation  of 
interest  in  a tenant’s  welfare,  go  further  towards 
inducing  him  to  make  up  a deficiency  of  rent  than 
harsh  words,  backed  by  a thousand  round  oaths. 

6C  A little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A motion,  or  a tear, 

Has  often  healed  the  heart  that’s  broken, 

And  made  a friend  sincere.” 
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It  would  be  no  less  consistent  with  sound  policy 
than  with  humanity,  to  keep  the  cottages  of  the 
labourers  entirely  in  the  landlord’s  hands,  and 
never  allow  them  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
farmer.  A cottage  ought  to  have  every  comfort 
and  convenience  adapted  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  labour,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  ground 
adjoining  for  the  supply  of  vegetables  and  the 
smaller  fruits.  As  a noble  example  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  labouring  class,  we  may  instance 
Mr.  Majoribanks,  of  Greenlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames.  This  benevolent  proprietor  displays  a 
wise  appreciation  of  the  bonds  which  so  strongly 
unite  the  various  classes  of  the  community.  He 
has  given  abundant  proof  that  he  cares  for  both  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  labourer,  by 
building  decent  substantial  cottages  for  them  upon 
his  estate,  with  ample  accommodation  and  garden 
allotments.  Happily  the  power  of  an  individual  to 
influence  progress  in  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  often  very  considerable,  and,  in  this 
instance,  we  were,  after  minute  inspection,  delighted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  housed  and  cared  for. 

“ One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,”  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
the  Hughenden  Harvest  Home,  cc  is  a just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  labouring  classes.” 
Although  this  statement  has  been  disputed,  we 
believe  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  correct.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes 
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in  rural  districts  are  in  many  instances  unsuitable ; 
but,  if  so,  the  improvement  of  those  dwellings  has 
for  some  time  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a 
matter  to  which  landed  proprietors  and  others 
interested  have  devoted  much  attention.  The  result 
is  that,  of  late  years,  a very  decided  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place  in  this  respect ; and  the 
reformation  so  well  begun  is,  we  feel  bound  to 
assert,  progressing  much  more  rapidly  than  any 
attempt  of  a similar  kind  to  improve  the  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  large  towns.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  very  little  doing  towards  improvement  in 
the  latter  respect,  and  those  who  have  shown  them- 
selves so  prone  to  take  the  beam  out  of  the  eyes  of 
landed  proprietors,  as  we  find  done  by  certain 
employers  of  “ hands,”  should  look  first  at  home, 
and  do  something  towards  altering  matters  there, 
and  thus  remove  the  mote  that  obscures  their  own 
vision.  Not  to  speak  of  what  has  been  done  on 
many  estates  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  way 
of  cottage  improvement,  we  find  that  even  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  peasantry  at  one  time  enjoyed  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  being  “ the  worst  clothed, 
worst  fed,  and  worst  housed”  peasantry  in  the 
kingdom,  cottage  improvement  has  made  wonderful 
progress.  Substantial,  and  even  handsome,  dwell- 
ings have  in  many  parts  supplanted  the  former 
“ mud  edifices and  old  cottages,  susceptible  of 
improvement,  have  been  renewed,  and  rendered 
more  comfortable  for  those  who  inhabit  them. 
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The  position  of  agricultural  labourers  is  very 
different  now  from  what  it  was  even  a few  years 
ago.  Wages  have  increased  considerably,  being  in 
many  cases  double  what  they  were  within  our  own 
recollection ; and  from  the  growing  tendency  to 
farm  higher  it  is  not  likely  that  any  diminution  will 
take  place,  for  the  result  of  high  farming  is  to 
increase  employment,  to  raise  labourers  above  the 
point  of  being  mere  drudges,  “ hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,”  and  as  a necessary  consequence 
to  increase  the  rate  of  remuneration,  especially  when 
the  workmen  are  more  than  usually  active  and 
skilful.  The  introduction  of  improved  machinery, 
so  far  from  being  an  evil,  has  been  a positive  bless- 
ing to  agricultural  labourers  ; and  as  they  have  been 
benefited  hitherto  through  this  means,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  with  a more  enlarged  appli- 
cation of  machinery  to  far^i  purposes,  the  position 
of  our  labourers  will  experience  a corresponding 
degree  of  amelioration.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  perfectly  right  when  lie  stated  at 
TIughenden  that  “ one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live  is  a just  appreciation  of  the 
position  of  the  labouring  classes.”  To  deny  this  is 
to  deny  obvious  facts ; and  we  maintain  that  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  land  are  doing  more 
for  their  dependents,  and  showing  a greater  concern 
for  their  welfare,  than  any  other  influential  class  in 
the  community. 

Behold,  our  Queen  ! she  is  fond  of  moving  about 
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among  the  poor,  and  gives  an  interesting  account 
in  her  very  charming  journal  of  visits  paid  to  some 
old  women  : — 

“ I went  into  a small  cabin  of  old  Kitty  Kear’s, 
who  is  86  years  old — quite  erect,  and  who  welcomed 
us  with  a great  air  of  dignity.  She  sat  down  and 
spun.  I gave  her,  also,  a warm  petticoat ; she  said, 
‘ May  the  Lord  ever  attend  ye  and  yours,  here  and 
hereafter ; and  may  the  Lord  he  a guide  to  ye,  and 
keep  ye  from  all  harm.’  She  was  quite  surprised  at 
Yicky’s  height ; great  interest  is  taken  in  her.  We 
went  on  to  a cottage  (formerly  Jean  Gordon’s),  to 
visit  old  widow  Symons,  who  is  c past  fourscore,5 
with  a nice  rosy  face,  but  was  bent  quite  double ; 
she  was  most  friendly,  shaking  hands  with  us  all, 
asking  which  was  I,  and  repeating  many  kind 
blessings  : e May  the  Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth  and 
with  joy ; may  He  ever  be  with  ye  in  this  world, 
and  when  ye  leave  it.5  To  Vicky,  when  told  she 
was  going  to  be  married,  she  said,  c May  the  Lord 
be  a guide  to  ye  in  your  future,  and  may  every 
happiness  attend  ye.5  She  was  very  talkative,  and 
when  I said  I hoped  to  see  her  again,  she  expressed 
an  expectation  that  ‘ she  should  be  called  any  day,5 
and  so  did  Kitty  Kear. 

“ We  went  into  three  other  cottages — to  Mrs. 
Symons’s  (daughter-in-law  to  the  old  widow  living 
next  door),  who  had  an  c unwell  boy  then  across 
a little  burn  to  another  old  woman’s ; and  after- 
wards peeped  into  Blair,  the  fiddler’s.  We  drove 
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back,  and  got  out  again  to  visit  old  Mrs.  Grant 
(Grant’s  mother),  who  is  so  tidy  and  clean,  and  to 
whom  I gave  a dress  and  handkerchief,  and  she 
said,  ‘ You’re  too  kind  to  me,  you’re  over  kind  to 
me,  ye  give  me  more  every  year,  and  I get  older 
every  year.’  After  talking  some  time  with  her,  she 
said,  ‘ I am  happy  to  see  ye  looking  so  nice.’  She 
had  tears  in  her  eyes,  and,  speaking  of  Vicky’s 
going,  said,  cI’m  very  sorry,  and  I think  she  is 
sorry  hersel’ ; ’ and  having  said  she  feared  she  would 
not  see  her  (the  Princess)  again,  said,  c I am  very 
sorry  I said  that,  but  I meant  no  harm ; I always 
say  just  what  I think,  not  what  is  fut’  (fit).  Pear 
old  lady,  she  is  such  a pleasant  person. 

“ Beally  the  affection  of  these  good  people,  who 
are  so  hearty  and  so  happy  to  see  you,  taking  inte- 
rest in  everything,  is  very  touching  and  gratifying.” 

Prom  this  volume  of  familiar  journalizing  the 
public  will  obtain  a knowledge  of  many  of  those 
little  details  of  family  life  which  show  how  like  the 
royal  house  is  to  other  English  houses.  Thus  they 
will  learn  that  nearly  all  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  known  amongst  each  other  by  pet  names. 
The  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  is  called  Vicky,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Bertie,  the  Puke  of  Edinburgh, 
Affie,  and  Princess  Christian,  Lenchen.  We 
find  by  these  confessions  that,  contrary  to  the 
common  belief,  the  Queen  was  a poor  sailor,  gene- 
rally ill  at  sea,  while  the  Prince,  though  not  a good 
sailor,  contrived  to  keep  pretty  well. 
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Tlie  volume  is  inscribed,  “ To  tlie  dear  memory 
of  him  who  made  the  life  of  the  writer  bright  and 
happy.” 

A popular  London  journal,  referring  to  the 
diary,  says  one  of  its  great  charms  is  that  it 
is  a true  picture  of  an  English  home  of  the 
present  day.  The  charm  of  the  happy  fireside 
is  the  veil  that  hides  it  from  the  public  gaze. 
That  veil  would  still  continue  to  conceal  Queen 
Victoria’s  home  from  our  eyes  were  it  not  that  Death 
has  set  his  seal  on  her  life  of  wedded  love  and  made 
it  unfortunately  a story  told  to  the  end.  That  the 
English  home  of  the  present  day  is  what  it  is,  is 
very  much  owing  to  the  example  and  influence  of 
the  Court.  We  respect  the  late  Prince  Consort  and 
our  Queen,  not  solely  for  what  they  did  and  said 
during  their  united  reign,  but  for  what  they  were 
essentially.  The  Prince  might  have  been  a very 
blameless  man,  and  his  life  innocent,  prudent,  and 
inoffensive,  without  being  what  he  was — a thought- 
ful, accomplished  gentleman,  full  of  wise  plans  for 
the  people’s  good,  and  creating  in  the  palace  a daily 
air  of  elevated  thought.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Queen  and  he  set  a high  example : literature,  art, 
philosophy,  science,  were  familiar  as  household  words 
in  Windsor,  Osborne,  Balmoral ; and  common  life, 
with  its  sweet,  humble  lovingness,  was  raised  ever 
into  the  keener  air  of  lofty  thoughts — into  “ that 
pure  severity  of  perfect  light  ” where  Wisdom  tries 
to  give  to  man  attributes  almost  divine.  Notwith- 
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standing  all  that  State  ceremonials  and  courtly 
trappings  can  do,  life  in  a palace  is  often  homely 
enough,  sometimes  mean,  or  even  odious ; but  that 
palace  life  was  such  that  the  best  man  in  England 
might  have  been  proud  to  live.  If  any  of  the 
Queen’s  subjects  have  regretted  that  when  she  has 
gone  amongst  them  in  public  they  could  not  come 
near  enough  to  see  her  face,  to  hear  her  voice,  to 
know  what  she  does  and  how  she  does  it,  they  may 
be  consoled  in  reading  this  book : for  through  its 
pages  they  are  drawn  nearer  to  the  every-day  life  of 
a living  Queen  than  any  persons  not  courtiers  ever 
came  before.  And  when,  in  the  simple  perusal  of 
the  diary,  they  have  achieved  that  unexpected 
admission  to  the  palace,  they  will  be  struck  by  the 
fact,  that  if  the  Eoyal  writer  is  a crowned  Sovereign, 
one  of  the  five  great  Powers  of  the  earth,  she  is  even 
more  emphatically  an  Englishwoman,  in  thought,  in 
feeling,  and  in  the  earnest  solicitude  which  shares 
every  anxiety  and  aspiration  of  her  people. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  holds  universally 
with  regard  to  wages.  An  excessive  increase  of  the 
people  forces  down  wages  by  an  inevitable  law  of 
nature,  and  as  their  numbers  increase  faster  than 
employment,  their  wages  must  progressively  dimi- 
nish, and  their  comfort  and  scale  of  living  become 
rapidly  deteriorated.  Nothing  could  save  the  scale 
of  living  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country  from 
descending  to  the  level  of  the  Irish,  or  the  Chinese, 
if  their  numbers  went  on  increasing  without  a cor- 
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responding  increase  of  employment.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  persons  of  benevolence,  who  see  the 
shocking  misery  which  even  now  prevails  among  so 
many  in  this  country,  exclaim  that  employers  ought 
to  pay  higher  wages.  But  all  such  ideas  are 
visionary.  There  is  only  one  effectual  mode  of 
relief,  and  that  is  to  diminish  their  numbers,  by 
providing  outlets  for  the  superabundant  hands, 
until  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  may  again 
raise  their  wages,  so  that  they  can  find  constant 
employment,  at  wages  which  will  enable  them  to 
live  in  comfort. 

Agents  should  take  very  special  interest  in  the 
commissariat  of  the  people  on  the  estates  under 
their  charge.  As  a general  rule  an  ill-fed  people 
will  be  low  both  in  the  physical  and  moral  scale. 
The  amount  of  work  which  a man  is  capable  of 
doing  is  dependent  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
his  food.  Moreover,  an  ill-fed  man  is  almost  certain 
to  be,  as  Mr.  Kinglake  describes  an  eminent  diplo- 
matist, an  “ imperfect  Christian.55  His  palate  is 
sick  for  want  of  excitement,  his  stomach  weak  from 
want  of  tone ; his  digestion  suffers,  and  he  grows 
bilious  or  dyspeptic.  Such  a man  is  sure  to  look  at 
life  through  jaundiced  eyes ; to  be  sour,  sullen, 
querulous,  and  to  be  subject,  perhaps,  to  a fatal 
appetite  for  intoxicating  liquor.  Sydney  Smith 
uttered  a grave  truth  when  he  said  that  friendships 
are  often  destroyed  by  toasted  cheese,  and  hard 
salted  meat  has  led  men  to  suicide.  Who  can  tell 
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how  much  domestic  misery  and  brawling,  how  much 
drunkenness  and  brutality  among  the  lower  classes, 
may  he  traced  to  unwholesome  ill-cooked  food  ? 

There  is  no  class  of  the  community  who  are  so 
hardly  used  in  regard  to  food,  so  cheated  and  preyed 
upon  by  roguish  dealers,  as  the  poor.  The  convic- 
tions for  adulteration  and  false  weights  show  how 
large  a proportion  of  the  retail  dealers  are  poisoners 
and  thieves,  and  it  is  just  on  the  very  worst  of  the 
small  shopkeepers  that  the  poor  are  now  dependent 
for  their  supplies.  They  are  charged  an  exorbitant 
price  for  goods  of  the  vilest  quality,  and  are  de- 
frauded as  to  measure.  Add  to  this  their  natural 
ignorance  of  the  proper  things  to  choose,  and  it  will 
readily  be  understood  how  miserably  deficient  is  the 
diet  of  the  working  classes.  Two  able  reports  by 
Dr.  E.  Smith  on  the  “ Economics  of  Diet  and  the 
Conditions  of  Nourishment5’  were  published  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  1862  and  1863.  They  reveal  some 
startling  facts,  especially  as  to  the  disparity  between 
the  money  spent  on  food  and  the  return  obtained  in 
nutriment.  Eor  example,  people  not  only  in  the 
agricultural  districts  but  in  provincial  towns  are 
better  fed  than  in  London,  although  wages  are  much 
higher  in  the  metropolis.  A shilling  procures  for 
the  silk  weavers  and  throwsters  of  Spitalfields  and 
Bethnal  Green  about  11,000  grains  of  carbon  and 
400  grains  of  nitrogen,  while  for  the  same  sum  the 
corresponding  class  in  Coventry  obtain  13,765 
grains  of  carbon  and  520  grains  nitrogen,  and  those 
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of  Macclesfield  1G,008  grains  of  carbon  and  600 
grains  nitrogen.  The  costly  character  of  the  dietary 
in  London  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  relative  prices 
of  the  articles  in  town  and  country  as  to  the 
selection  of  foods  which  cost  much  in  proportion  to 
the  nutriment  they  afford,  such  as  sugar,  fats,  meat, 
and  tea ; whilst  the  cheapness  of  the  dietary  at 
Macclesfield  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  lessened  sup- 
ply of  these  articles  and  to  the  increased  use  of 
breadstuffs,  skim-milk,  and  butter-milk.  Eor  some- 
what similar  reasons  Hr.  Smith  places  Ireland  above 
England  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  nutriment 
received  for  a given  sum  of  money,  nearly  twice  as 
much  carbon  and  two  and  a half  times  as  much 
nitrogen  being  procurable  for  a shilling  in  Ireland 
as  in  England.  Scotland,  he  says,  follows  next; 
then  Wales,  and  England  is  last  of  all.  The  inquiry 
as  to  Scotland  was,  however,  very  limited,  and  Dr. 
Smith  is  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  eliciting  information.  Hence  the  returns  as  to 
that  country  are  not  trustworthy.  One  cannot 
believe  that  the  cost  of  food  per  head  is  4d.  more  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  The  general  conclusion, 
however,  is  no  doubt  correct,  that  the  great  use  of 
milk  among  the  agricultural  population  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  gives  them  a superiority  in  diet  over 
England.  Scotland  consumes  milk  at  the  rate  of 
124f  fluid  ounces  weekly  per  adult ; Ireland,  135 
ounces ; and  England,  only  32  ounces. 

The  disinclination  of  the  farmers  to  sell  milk, 
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partly  because  it  gives  them  trouble,  and  partly 
because  it  pays  better  to  give  it  to  the  pigs,  and  the 
absurd  prejudice  of  the  labourers  against  the  use  of 
butter-milk,  are  a serious  loss  to  the  agricultural 
population  of  England ; and  the  extension  of  the 
milk  supply  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the 
towns  deserves  earnest  consideration.  Another 
defect  in  English  diet  is  the  popular  ignorance  of  or 
dislike  to  broth.  The  Caledonian  kale-pot  might 
be  introduced  with  advantage  in  many  a southern 
cottage.  Bones,  scraps  of  meat,  as  well  as  vege- 
tables, rice,  &c.,  might  thus  be  made  into  an  agree- 
able and  nourishing  dish,  without  much  skill  or 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  housewife. 

Some  years  since,  Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  down 
to  his  estate  in  Dorsetshire  a foreman  accustomed 
to  navvy  labour.  The  new  comer  altogether  refused 
to  employ  the  local  labour  at  8s.  a week,  declaring 
that  it  would  be  dear  at  6s.,  and  demonstrated  that 
the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  getting  good  work 
done  quickly  was  to  employ  well-paid  and  well-fed 
spadesmen.  At  that  time  bricklayers  in  Dorsetshire 
were  earning  but  12s.  a week,  and  were  accustomed 
to  lay  between  three  and  four  hundred  bricks  a day, 
whilst  London  bricklayers,  paid  24s.  a week,  were 
in  the  habit  of  laying  upwards  of  a thousand  bricks 
a day.  Ill-paid  labour  and  cheap  labour  are  by  no 
means  synonymous  terms  : a potato-fed  man,  like  a 
grass-fed  horse,  can  only  dawdle  feebly  over  a day’s 
work  that  a beer  and  beef  fed  navvy  would  dispose 
of  with  ease  in  three  or  four  hours. 


THE  AGENT  AND  HORSE  POWER.  417 

As  tlie  Land  Agent  should  have  a knowledge  of 
the  power  of  the  horse  for  the  purposes  of  draught 
and  carriage,  we  give  some  details  regarding  it. 
We  all  know  that  this  sprightly  animal  is  next  to 
the  dog  in  sagacity  and  docility,  and  that  the  brute 
world  does  not  contain  any  match  for  the  horse  in 
the  highest  points  of  utility.  As  horse  power  is  the 
universal  term  used  to  express  the  capability  of 
first  movers  of  magnitude,  it  is  essential  that  the 
estimate  of  this  power  should  he  uniform.  It  is, 
therefore,  customary  in  Europe  to  estimate  the 
power  of  a horse  as  equivalent  to  the  raising  of 
33,0001bs.  one  foot  high  in  a minute.  One  horse 
can  draw  horizontally  as  much  as  seven  men  ; and 
the  best  disposition  of  the  traces  in  draught  is  when 
they  form  a right  angle  with  the  collar.  These  are 
the  essential  points  for  the  farmer,  hut  the  following 
statement  regarding  horse  labour  may  he  found 
useful  as  well  as  interesting  : — 

A horse  travels  400  yards,  at  a walk,  in  4<~ 
minutes ; at  a trot,  in  2 minutes ; at  a gallop,  in  1 
minute. 

He  occupies  in  the  ranks  a front  of  40  inches, 
and  a depth  of  10  feet ; in  a stall,  from  3|-  to  4J 
feet  front ; and  at  picket,  3 feet  hy  9. 

Average  weight=10001bs.  each. 

A horse , carrying  a soldier  and  his  equipments 
(say  2251bs.),  travels  25  miles1  in  a day  (8  hours). 

A draught  horse  can  draw  16001bs.  23  miles  a 
day,  weight  of  carriage  included. 
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Tlie  ordinary  work  of  a horse  may  he  stated  at 
22,5001bs.,  raised  1 foot  in  a minute,  for  8 hours 
a day. 

In  a horse  mill , a horse  moves  at  the  rate  of  8 
feet  in  a second.  The  diameter  of  the  track  should 
not  be  less  than  25  feet. 

A horse  power  in  machinery  is  estimated  at 
83,0001bs.,  raised  1 foot  in  a minute  ; but  as  a horse 
can  exert  that  force  but  6 hours  a day,  one 
machinery  horse  power  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
4*4  horses. 

Table  of  the  Amount  of  Labour  a Horse  of  average 
strength  is  capable  of  performing , at  different 
velocities , on  Canals , li  ailroads,  and  Turnpike 
Loads . 


FORCE  OE  TRACTION  ESTIMATED  AT  833  LBS. 


Velocity  1 
in  miles 
per  hour. 

Duration 
of  the 
day’s  work. 

Useful  effect  for  one  day  in  tons,  drawn  one  mile. 

On  a Canal. 

On  a Railroad. 

On  a Turnpike. 

Miles. 

Hours. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

2* 

Hi 

520 

115 

14 

3 

8 

243 

92 

12 

H 

5-to 

153 

82 

10 

4 

4i 

102 

72 

9- 

5 

52 

57 

7-2 

6 

2 

30 

48 

6- 

7 

li 

19 

41 

5T 

8 

li 

12-8 

36 

45 

9 

0 

1 0 

90 

32 

40 

10 

3 

4 

6-6 

288 

36 
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The  actual  labour  performed  by  horses  is  greater, 
but  they  are  injured  by  it. 

The  expense  of  conveying  goods  at  3 miles  per 
hour  per  horse  teams  being  1,  the  expense  at  4^ 
miles  will  be  T33,  and  so  on,  the  expense  being 
doubled  when  the  speed  is  5-g-  miles  per  hour. 

The  strength  of  a horse  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
5 men. 

When  a horse  is  employed  in  moving  a machine 
in  a circular  path,  the  diameter  of  this  path  should 
not  be  less  than  25  to  30  feet ; 40  feet  would  be 
still  better. 

The  economy  of  labour  is  but  little  studied ; most 
persons  wish  to  dispatch  the  operations  of  farming 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  : but,  instead  of 
studying  how  to  perform  them  well  with  the  least 
power,  they  generally  apply  only  a portion  of  the 
labour  necessary,  and  at  a much  greater  cost  than  if 
they  had  judiciously  used  the  power  they  possessed. 

A man  with  two  sticks  may  be  heard  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  thumping  the  corn  in  a barn ; 
or  three  or  four  horses  may  be  seen  toiling  and 
sweating  in  a machine ; when  in  some  cases  a 
stream  of  water  might  be  made,  with  little  expense, 
to  perform  the  work.  Had  not  the  manufacturers 
studied  the  economy  of  labour  more  than  the  agri- 
culturists, the  balance  of  commerce,  instead  of 
being  in  our  favour,  would  have  been  sadly  reversed. 
The  rent  on  these  lands  is  generally  moderate.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  corn  can  be  thrashed 
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for  one-third  less  by  steam  than  b y horse  power ; 
moreover,  that  the  horses  can  he  much  more  pro- 
fitably employed  elsewhere  on  the  farm.  The  cost 
of  moving,  thrashing,  and  dressing  a stack  of  wheat 
by  the  aid  of  a steam-engine  is  about  10^d.  per 
quarter,  while  by  horse  power  it  would  he  as  much 
as  2s.  6d.  per  quarter.  The  expense  of  moving  in, 
and  thrashing  and  dressing  a stack  of  mown  wheat 
containing  90  coombs,  by  the  stationary  engine,  is 
5Jd.  per  coomb  of  4 bushels,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement : — 

Thrashing  by  Steam  Power. 

Cost  of  moving  a stack  of  mown  wheat , thrashing , 
and  dressing  ninety  coombs. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Two  men  one  day  at  stack  .... 

0 

3 

4 

Two  men  one  day  loading  .... 

0 

3 

4 

One  man  one  day  raking  loads,  bind- 

ing, &c 

0 

1 

8 

One  man  to  feed  machine  .... 

0 

2 

6 

One  man  attending  to  corn  . . . 

0 

1 

8 

One  man  unloading  wheat 

0 

1 

8 

Two  men  putting  sheaves  to  feeder  . 

0 

3 

4 

One  woman  pulling  out  straw  . . 

0 

0 

10 

Two  women  after  straw  .... 

0 

1 

8 

One  man  and  three  women  dressing 

0 

4 

2 

One  man  driving  engine  .... 

0 

3 

6 

Half  ton  of  coals 

0 

10 

0 

£1  17  8 
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The  cost  of  thrashing  by  steam,  being  5Jd.  per 
coomb. 

Thrashing  by  Horse  Power. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Pive  men  at  stack 

0 

8 

4 

Pour  men  in  barn 

0 

6 

8 

One  man  one  and  a half  day  feeding 

0 

3 

9 

One  man  one  and  a half  day  driving 
horses 

0 

2 

6 

Two  men  one  and  a half  day  in  barn 

0 

5 

0 

One  lad  one  and  a half  day  untying 
sheaves 

0 

1 

6 

Pive  women  to  shake  straw  . . . 

0 

6 

3 

Two  men  one  and  a half  day  after 
straw 

0 

5 

0 

Three  men  one  and  a half  day  to 
riddle  and  clear  away  corn  . . . 

0 

7 

6 

Six  men  and  four  women  one  day 
dressing 

0 

13 

4 

Six  horses  five  hours  thrashing,  at  3s. 

0 

18 

0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto .... 

0 

18 

0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto .... 

0 

18 

0 

£o 

13 

10 

The  cost  of  thrashing  by  horse  power,  being  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  per  coomb. 

After  the  experienced  advantage  of  powerful 
thrashing-mills  on  large  farms,  they  have  now 
become  indispensably  necessary ; and  farmers  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  dispatch,  security,  and 
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economy  which  they  contribute  to  the  management 
of  extensive  concerns,  would  find  themselves  re- 
duced to  most  unpleasant  inconvenience,  should 
any  circumstances  oblige  them  to  have  again 
recourse  to  the  flail. 

The  trial  and  prize  system  of  the  Boyal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  1867,  took  place  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s.  We  think  it  was  a mistake  to  have 
gone  out  of  the  line  of  the  great  traffic  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  have  selected  a place  situated  on  a 
single-line  railway.  However,  the  loss  is  with  the 
Society.  The  gain  is  with  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  see  the  finest  and  the 
largest  collection  of  implements  and  machines  which 
has  ever  been  brought  together,  and  to  learn  the 
lesson  which  the  collection  was  so  well  calculated 
to  convey.  The  trials  were  conducted  with  much 
care  and  deliberation.  The  cycle  of  machinery  was 
the  same  as  at  Worcester  in  1863,  and  included 
steam  engines,  fixed  and  portable,  with  one  and 
with  two  cylinders,  threshing  machines,  chaff  cut- 
ters, crushing  mills,  hand  dressing  machines,  turnip 
cutters,  oilcake  breakers,  corn  screens,  barley  hum- 
mellers,  grinding  mills,  and  field  gates.  The  steam 
engines  were  subjected  to  severe  tests,  and  the 
results  were  certainly  remarkable.  Eor  fixed  en- 
gines the  first  prize  of  £20  was  gained  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Shuttleworth ; the  second,  of  £10,  by 
Messrs.  Tuxford.  The  first  ran  no  less  than  2 li. 
42  m.,  with  only  4*44  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse  power 
per  hour,  price  £260 ; and  the  second  2 h.  14  m., 
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consuming  in  that  time  similarly  5*92  lbs.,  price 
£250 ; both  of  these  were  10-horse  power  engines. 
For  portable  engines  with  two  cylinders,  over  10- 
horse  power,  the  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth 
were  again  successful,  taking  the  first  prize  of  £25, 
Messrs.  Fansome  and  Sims  the  second  prize  of  £15. 
In  this  case,  Messrs.  Clayton  ran  1 h.  30^  m.  with 
3*75  lbs.  of  coals  per  horse  power  per  hour,  price 
£310,  and  the  Messrs.  Fansome  1 h.  38  m.,  con- 
suming 3*35  lbs.  of  coals  similarly,  price  £350.  For 
portable  engines  with  one  cylinder,  not  exceeding 
10-horse  power,  the  Messrs.  Clayton  were  for  the 
third  time  successful,  taking  the  first  prize  of  £25, 
the  second  of  £15  going  to  Messrs.  Tuxford.  Messrs. 
Clayton’s  ran  1 h.  38-J  m.,  consuming  2*71  lbs.  per 
horse  power  per  hour ; and  Messrs.  Tuxford’s  2 h. 
15  m.,  consuming  2*98  lbs.  similarly,  the  price  of 
both  engines  being  the  same,  £220.  A maximum 
result  has  unquestionably  thus  been  obtained,  both 
for  the  work  done  and  the  economy  of  fuel ; but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  was  due  to  the 
engine-drivers  for  their  skill  in  working,  and  they 
were  accordingly  rewarded.  As  steam  becomes  more 
generally  used,  it  will  be  well  for  farmers  to  look  to 
get  such  drivers,  but  at  present  we  fear  they  are 
but  few  ; at  all  events  it  would  pay  in  the  end  to 
have  a training  school,  for  as  so  much  saving  would 
be  effected  by  superior  working,  there  would  be  a 
larger  number  of  engines  brought  into  use,  for  not 
the  first  cost  alone  forms  the  drawback,  but  * the 
expense  of  working  too.  The  interests  both  of 
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the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer  would  thus  he 
served,  for  there  would  he  a greater  demand  for 
engines,  and  the  work  would  he  done  better  and 
cheaper.  The  single- cylinder  engines  were  worked 
at  50  Ihs.  pressure,  the  double  at  80  lbs.  pressure. 
P or  threshing  machines  not  exceeding  8-horse  power 
— which  prepare  for  the  finishing  dressing  machine 
— the  first  prize  of  £20  went  to  Messrs.  Itansome 
and  Sims,  and  for  the  same,  under  10-horse  power, 
Messrs.  "Willis  and  Haslam  took  the  first  prize  of 
£12,  and  for  finishing  machines  the  first  prize  of 
£20  went  to  Messrs.  Holmes.  The  other  first  prizes 
were  as  follows  : — Por  chaff-cutters,  Messrs.  Rich- 
mond and  Chandler ; for  crushing  mills,  Messrs. 
Woods  and  Cocksedge ; for  hand  dressing  machines, 
Messrs.  Tasker;  for  turnip-cutters,  Messrs.  Hornsby; 
for  oilcake  breakers,  Messrs.  Amies  and  Barford ; for 
cornscreens,  Messrs.  Hornsfiy ; for  barley  hummel- 
lers,  Messrs.  Holmes ; for  grinding  mills,  Messrs. 
Amies  and  Barford;  for  bone  mills,  the  Beverley 
Iron  Works  took  all  the  three  prizes  offered ; and 
for  stone  mills,  Messrs.  E.  and  P.  Turner.  In  the 
miscellaneous  department  some  ten  silver  medals 
were  given.  In  this  class  there  seem  to  have  been 
awards  made  for  mere  heaps  of  machines,  as  if 
numbers  of  implements  were  sufficient  for  such  an 
exhibition ; but  it  would  be  better  in  future  to  bring 
some  of  these  into  more  prominence,  and  offer  prizes 
for  them  in  classes. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  trials  of  steam- 
engines  in  a tabular  form  : — 


SINGLE-CYLINDER  PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINES. 


STEAM-ENGINES  IN  A TABULAE  EOEM. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  AGE  OF  ANIMALS.  427 


A comparison  of  tlie  age  of  animals  is  rather 
interesting.  A clog  lives  twenty  years;  a wolf, 
twenty ; a fox,  fourteen  or  sixteen.  The  average 
age  of  cats  is  fifteen  years ; of  a squirrel  or  hare, 
seven  or  eight  years.  Elephants  have  been  known 
to  have  lived  to  the  great  age  of  400  years.  When 
Alexander  had  conquered  Porus,  the  Indian  king, 
he  took  a great  elephant,  which  had  fought  valiantly 
for  the  king,  and  naming  him  Ajax,  dedicated  him 
to  the  sun,  and  let  him  go  with  this  inscription — 
“ Alexander,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  hath  dedicated 
Ajax  to  the  sun.”  This  elephant  was  found  with 
this  inscription  350  years  after.  Pigs  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  thirty  years ; the  rhino- 
ceros to  fifty.  Camels  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of 
100.  Stags  are  long-lived.  Sheep  seldom  exceed 
the  age  of  ten.  Cows  live  about  fifteen  years.  An 
eagle  died  at  Vienna  at  the  age  of  104  years  ; ravens 
frequently  reach  the  age  of  100.  Swans  have  been 
known  to  live  300  years.  Pelicans  are  long-lived. 
A tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  much  above  190 
years ; and  a horse  to  the  age  of  seventy-two,  hut 
he  averages  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Climate  and  soil  exercise  a great  infl lienee  upon 
horses.  Nearly  every  country  possesses  a breed  of 
horses  peculiar  to  itself,  occasioned  by  the  difference 
in  soil  and  climate.  In  wild  regions,  the  horse  is 
small,  compactly  built,  and  having  a very  hardy 
constitution;  where  the  forage  is  scant,  he  has  a 
light  frame,  with  a rapid  gait,  so  that  he  can  travel 
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easily  in  search  of  food ; while  in  a more  favourable 
situation,  he  combines  speed  and  power  of  endurance 
with  beauty  of  form  and  elegance  of  action.  The 
diminutive  Shetland  pony,  when  transported  to 
England,  loses  this  peculiarity  of  form  in  the  course 
of  a few  generations,  and  approaches  the  native 
horse  in  hulk  and  general  characteristics.  The  noble 
Arabian  degenerates  in  England,  and  the  English 
dray  horse,  noted  for  its  heavy  limbs,  if  carried  to 
Arabia,  acquires  in  time  the  symmetry,  grace,  and 
speed  of  the  native.  Of  the  early  history  of  the 
horse  there  is  not  much  known.  In  his  original 
state  he  was  undoubtedly  wild,  hut  of  the  time  of 
his  domestication  we  have  no  knowledge.  Arabia 
is  generally  considered  his  native  country,  but  we 
know  that  he  did  not  flourish  there  until  after  the 
birth  of  Mahomet,  571  a.d.  There  is  not  a portion 
of  Europe,  nor  scarcely  any  part  of  the  globe,  from 
the  tropical  plains  of  India  to  the  frozen  regions  of 
Siberia — from  the  extreme  northern  to  the  extreme 
southern  limits  of  America,  in  which  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  horse  have  not  been  found  mingled 
with  the  bones  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hear,  the  tiger,  the  deer,  and 
various  other  animals,  some  of  which,  like  the  mas- 
todon, have  passed  away. 

Eor  the  combined  excellences  of  symmetry  of 
form,  beauty  of  action,  speed,  power  of  endurance, 
intelligence,  docility,  and  attachment  to  his  master, 
the  Arabian  horse  has  long  maintained  an  unrivalled 
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superiority.  lie  is  bred  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
the  Arabs  believe  that  the  breed  originated  with  the 
steed  of  King  Solomon,  and  exhibit  the  pedigrees 
of  some  mares  reaching  back  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  The  poor  Arab  regards  his  horse  with  the 
greatest  affection,  feeds  him  from  his  own  hand, 
and  makes  him  an  inmate  of  his  own  single  tent. 
Arabian  stallions  have  been  imported  at  different 
periods,  and  have  given  rise  to  all  the  improved 
breeds  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Barbary,  Europe,  and 
America. 

Like  the  dog,  the  horse  often  becomes  indissolubly 
attached  to  the  habits  and  manners  to  which  he  has 
long  been  accustomed.  He  delights  in  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  arms,  and  faces  the  enemy  with 
alacrity  and  resolution.  Equally  intrepid  as  his 
master,  he  encounters  danger  and  death  with  great 
coolness  and  courage.  But  it  is  not  in  perils  and 
conflicts  alone  that  he  willingly  co-operates  with 
his  rider ; he  likewise  participates  in  human 
pleasures.  He  excels  in  the  tournament  and  in  the 
chase  ; and  his  eyes  sparkle  with  emulation  in  the 
race  course.  But,  though  bold  and  intrepid,  he  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  carried  off  by  a furious 
ardour  ; he  represses  his  movements,  and  knows  how 
to  govern  and  how  to  check  the  natural  vivacity  and 
fire  of  his  temper.  He  not  only  yields  to  the  hand, 
but  seems  to  consult  the  inclination  of  his  rider. 
Uniformly  obedient  to  the  impressions  he  receives, 
he  flies  or  stops,  and  regulates  his  motions  entirely 
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by  his  master’s  will.  In  a measure  he  surrenders 
his  very  existence  to  the  pleasure  of  man.  He 
delivers  up  his  whole  powers  ; he  reserves  nothing, 
and  often  dies  rather  than  disobey. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  horse  occupies  the  first 
place ; and  as  improvement  of  his  form  is  a scientific 
operation,  it  can  only  succeed  in  the  hands  of  the 
gentleman  breeder. 

What  a beautiful  description  Job  gives  of  the 
horse — 

C£  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  P 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ? 

Hast  thou  taught  him  to  bound  like  the  locust  ? 
How  terrible  is  the  sound  of  his  nostrils  ! 

He  paweth  in  the  valley ; he  exulteth  in  his  strength, 
And  rusheth  into  the  midst  of  arms. 

He  laugheth  at  fear  ; he  trembleth  not, 

And  turneth  not  his  back  from  the  sword. 

Against  him  rattleth  the  quiver, 

The  glittering  spear,  and  the  lance. 

With  rage  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  ground ; 

He  standeth  not  still,  when  the  trumpet  soundeth.” 

Who  that  witnessed  the  Derby  of  1865,  did  not 
feel  his  heart  warm  towards  the  superb  creature  who 
so  gracefully  swept  over  those  three  hundred  and 
thirty  strides  which  are  computed  to  cover  the  cele- 
brated mile  and  a half  at  Epsom  ? Who,  that  did 
not  scan  with  unbounded  admiration  the  Hoble 
Gladiateur  as  he  achieved  the  greatest  and  most 
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coveted  honour  on  the  English  turf,  after  a desperate 
struggle  of  hoof  and  heel,  of  limb  and  wind  and 
withers?  Most  heartily  do  we  congratulate  our 
neighbours  on  the  happy  result  of  a genial  and 
friendly  rivalry — on  their  having  borne  off  the 
blue  riband  so  triumphantly.  True,  the  winning 
horse  came  of  English  blood,  was  prepared  by 
English  trainers,  and  ridden  by  an  English  jockey ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  not  a whit  less  honour  and 
glory  to  Count  Lagrange,  who  has  given  such  abun- 
dant proof  that  he  is  a genuine  lover  of  our  great 
national  pastime.  We  love  the  Derby-day.  Other 
race-courses  have  their  peculiar  glories — Loyalty 
may  glitter  at  Ascot,  fashion  may  congregate  at 
Goodwood,  but  Epsom  is  of  and  for  the  people. 
There  the  peer  and  the  beggar  have,  for  a day  at 
least,  one  common  interest.  We  rejoice  to  note 
that  many  favourable  changes  are  coming  over  the 
aspect  of  the  great  Epsom  race.  We  hear  less  of 
training  tricks,  deceptive  weights,  dishonest  col- 
lusions, betting  jockeys,  and  the  other  jobberies  by 
which  the  turf  has  so  often  been  disgraced.  The 
one  remaining  blot  is  the  repulsive  fraternity  of 
betting  men,  by  whom  many  a thoughtless  youth  is 
ruined  for  ever.  These  are  the  pests  of  every  race- 
course in  the  kingdom  ; they  disfigure  them,  and 
render  them  unspeakably  offensive.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Newmarket  regulations  do 
not  exist  at  Epsom.  Immeasurable  would  be  the 
benefit  to  the  respectable  classes  who  support  the 
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turf,  enjoy  its  pastime,  and  inter  into  its  legitimate 
speculations,  could  the  whole  brood  of  sharks  and 
blacklegs  be  extirpated.  They  have  been  multiplied, 
however,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  modern 
system  of  sweepstakes.  But  these  fellows  seldom 
become  rich,  although  vast  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  racing  transactions.  Think  of  the  Yorkshire 
footman  leaping  all  at  once  into  the  position  of  a 
landed  proprietor  who  could  afford  to  give  three 
thousand  guineas  for  a horse ; the  son  of  the  ostler 
of  the  Black  Swan  at  York,  building  the  noblest 
mansion  in  the  city ; and  Beardsworth  of  Birming- 
ham parading  with  crimson  liveries  the  streets  in 
which  he  once  drove  a hackney  coach.  But  it  is  a 
fatal  delusion  to  suppose  that  “ outsiders  ” can 
accomplish  anything  of  the  kind.  They  may  now 
and  then  be  lucky,  but  in  the  end,  as  a rule,  they 
burn  their  fingers.  The  successful  men  are  jockeys 
or  trainers.  They  live  perpetually  within  the  circle 
of  the  turf ; it  has  no  mysteries  or  secrets  for  them. 
They  know  every  colt  and  filly  in  all  the  great  studs 
of  England.  Their  eyes  are  keen  in  the  warren, 
when  the  saddling  and  mounting  takes  place ; they 
can  tell  when  a false  start  has  been  “ managed”  or 
not ; and  they,  of  all  the  thousand  assembled,  are 
coolest  as  the  rainbow  cohort  goes  off  with  a rush 
and  a thrill,  as  the  best  mettle  gets  to  the  front, 
and  the  “ soft  hearts”  are  left  behind,  and  the  dash 
is  made  at  the  corner,  and,  amid  a whistle  of  whips 
and  a general  throb,  white,  black,  or  blue  cap,  green, 
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red,  or  purple  jacket,  comes  with  a last  bound  to 
the  post.  It  is  true,  that  without  betting  there 
would  probably  be  little  racing.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  leaders  of  the  turf  no  longer  sanction  those 
disreputable  practices  which  induced  a well-known 
stud-keeper  to  say  that,  were  Eclipse  now  to  run, 
he  might  have  no  more  chance  of  winning  than 
“ a jackass  or  a horse  on  three  legs.”  But  the 
betting  system,  outside  of  the  respectable  circles 
tolerated  by  the  Jockey  Club,  has  degenerated  into 
a system  of  depredation  carried  on  against  the 
ignorant  and  unwary.  Persons,  therefore,  cannot 
be  too  sensitively  on  their  guard  against  invitations 
from  plausible  strangers,  who  prove,  before  the  race 
is  run,  that  they  cannot  be  losers.  Eor  them  the 
enjoyment  of  our  Isthmian  festival  turns  to  grief 
indeed  when  the  colours  are  hoisted ; and  not  the 
fun  of  the  road,  the  sparkle  of  Moselle,  the  banter 
of  mischievous  friends,  or  the  rattling  hilarity  of 
the  afternoon  at  Epsom,  will  make  up  for  the  purse 
which  has  been  emptied  of  money  that  probably 
did  not  belong  to  its  owner.  Apart  from  many 
important  results  of  this  noble  sport,  we  most 
cordially  and  sincerely  hope  that  Count  Lagrange 
may  be  so  encouraged  by  his  again  great  success,  in 
having  won  the  St.  Leger  of  1865,  as  to  continue 
the  rivalry  with  greater  zeal  and  energy,  were  it 
only  for  the  benefit  to  the  breed  of  horses.  There 
is  no  doubt  now  about  Gladiateur.  We  have 
certainly  been  beaten  by  speed  and  training,  and 
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not  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  as  some  would 
have  it. 

The  Ascot  Meeting  of  1867  was  a very  brilliant 
affair.  The  first  race  was  of  little  interest,  and  was 
won  by  Lord  Westmoreland’s  Yixen  Colt.  The 
next  was  the  Fourth  New  Biennial  Stakes.  For 
this,  Lord  Lyon  was  to  appear,  and  he  was  quickly 
surrounded  in  the  paddock  by  a circle  of  admirers. 
The  great  horse  was  in  splendid  condition,  and, 
although  he  had  to  carry  121b.  extra,  backers  were 
glad  to  bet  7 to  4 and  2 to  1 upon  him  against  the 
others  over  his  favourite  distance.  The  result 
showed  that  Lord  Lyon  is  a marvellous  horse  over 
a mile  when  brought  out  only  now  and  then.  He 
cantered  ahead  of  Wild  Moor  all  the  way  up  the 
hill,  and  opposite  the  stand  Challoner  came  away 
with  him,  and  won  hands  down  by  as  many  lengths 
as  he  pleased.  The  two-year-old  race  which  followed, 
was  won  by  an  outsider  named  Tregeagle,  the 
favourite,  See  Saw,  being  second,  and  then  came 
the  great  race  for  the  Cup.  For  this  a larger 
number  came  to  the  post  than  was  expected.  The 
race  was,  nevertheless,  deprived  of  a great  deal  of 
its  interest  by  the  absence  of  The  Hermit  and 
Marksman.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  unwise 
to  bring  out  the  former,  when  he  has  so  good  a 
prospect  of  winning  the  St.  Leger,  and  Marksman 
was  out  of  form.  Until  the  saddling  commenced, 
Hippia  had  been  easily  first  favourite.  Now,  how- 
ever, Lecturer  began  to  be  backed  with  extraordinary 
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vigour.  In  the  paddock,  nothing  looked  better  than 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings’  strange  little  horse,  as  he 
had  quite  recovered  from  the  stale  and  jaded  look 
which  he  wore  at  Bath.  Kama  also  looked  well. 
Hegalia  was  prepossessing,  hut,  great  mare  as  she 
is,  it  seemed  impossible  that  she  could  go  on  running 
well  day  after  day.  Hippia  was  the  last  to  come 
forward.  She  was  quite  as  fit  as  on  the  Oaks  Day, 
hut  the  distance  was  greater,  and  at  the  last  moment 
a doubt  arose  whether  after  all  she  might  be  able  to 
stay  the  two  miles  and  a half.  No  less  than  three 
Oaks’  winners  contested  the  prize,  for  Tormentor 
also  ran.  As  usual,  the  competitors  were  all  walked 
round  the  Jockey  Club  enclosure  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  members.  A very 
handsome  lot  they  were,  though,  perhaps,  none 
quite  first-class.  Certainly,  no  one  ignorant  of  the 
previous  performances  of  the  animals  would  have 
picked  out  Lecturer  for  the  winner,  comparing  his 
queer  little  carcase,  with  its  great  long  neck  and 
head,  with  the  strapping  Eegalia  and  neat-made 
John  Davis. 

On  passing  the  stand  for  the  first  time  round, 
John  Davis  was  leading  and  making  the  running 
for  his  stable  companion,  who  lay  some  lengths 
behind  with  Hegalia  and  Hippia.  J ohn  Davis  kept 
the  foremost  position,  with  Kama  close  to  him,  until 
reaching  the  starting  post  for  the  old  mile,  when 
Hama  seemed  to  be  going  very  well,  and  Hegalia 
came  rapidly  forward.  Upon  coming  round  the 
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turn  into  the  straight  run  in,  the  greatest  excite- 
ment prevailed,  and  it  certainly  seemed  half-way  up 
as  if  Regalia  must  win,  for  Hippia  was  beaten,  and 
Lecturer,  having  once  come  up  in  his  sturdy  way, 
had  again  dropped  back.  Opposite  the  stand,  it 
seemed  that  Ileartfield  thought  he  had  won,  for  he 
gave  up  riding  Regalia  and  looked  behind  him.  At 
this  moment,  Rordham,  who  manifestly  had  tho- 
roughly judged  the  pace  from  beginning  to  end, 
brought  up  Lecturer  for  the  second  time  with  a 
rush.  Regalia  either  could  not  or  would  not  answer 
to  the  challenge,  and  thus  Lecturer,  who  ran  as  if 
he  really  liked  to  have  a good  struggle  for  the  prize, 
was  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  Eordham’s  splendid 
jockeyship,  to  win  the  Ascot  Cup  for  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  by  a length  and  a half.  The  result  of 
the  race  shows  what  rest  will  do  for  a thoroughly 
good  animal.  Lecturer  had  not  been  raced  for  three 
weeks,  and  so  he  comes  out  better  than  ever,  whilst 
Regalia’s  chance  is  thrown  away  by  constantly 
knocking  her  about.  Hippia  was  third,  and  if  she 
had  done  nothing  else  this  would  prove  her  to  be  a 
good  filly.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two 
first  favourities  for  the  far  off  Derby  are  fillies,  and 
both  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Athena  (14  to  1)  belong  to 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

These  racing  notes  may  appear  to  some  persons 
rather  out  of  place  in  a work  of  this  kind ; but  we 
think  as  the  horse  is  at  the  head  of  all  useful 
animals  for  the  purposes  of  the  farm,  the  hunt,  and 
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the  race,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  committing  so  great 
a digression. 

In  proof  that  breeding  superior  horses  is  ex- 
tremely profitable,  we  give  the  prices  obtained  at 
the  sale  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings’  stud,  in 
November  last.  The  sale  attracted  great  attention 
among  racing  men,  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
two  principal  lots,  the  Derby  favourites,  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  The  Earl,  were,  it  was  understood, 
bought  in  for  the  owner.  Lecturer  and  Lady  Cecilia 
were  also  understood  to  be  bought  in.  See-Saw  was 
said  to  be  purchased  for  Lord  Stamford.  Captain 
Machell  bade  up  to  6000  guineas  each  for  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  The  Earl.  Redcap,  6 yrs.  (Mr. 
Hughes),  200  gs. ; Miss  Havelock,  4 yrs.  (Duke  of 
Newcastle),  460  gs. ; Lord  of  the  Dales,  3 yrs. 
(Lord  Uxbridge),  500  gs. ; John  Davis,  6 yrs.  (Duke 
of  Hamilton)  1000  gs. ; Lecturer,  4 yrs.  (Mr.  H. 
Hill),  750  gs. ; Black  Prince,  4 yrs.  (Sir  E.  John- 
stone) 220  gs. ; Challenge,  3 yrs.  (Mr.  Cavellero), 
2000  gs. ; King’s  Cross,  3 yrs.  (Jos.  Dawson),  160 
gs. ; Uncas,  3 yrs.  (Mr.  H.  Hill),  200  gs. ; Red 
Riband,  3 yrs.  (Mr.  Payne),  150  gs. ; Ines,  3 yrs. 
(Mr.  John  Harrington),  500  gs. ; Equerry,  2 yrs. 
(Mr.  Padwick),  200  gs. ; Purser,  2 yrs.  (Mr.  Pad- 
wick),  100  gs. ; Little  Prince,  2 yrs.  (Mr.  Padwick), 
190  gs. ; The  Earl,  2 yrs.  (Sir  E.  Johnstone),  6100 
gs. ; See-Saw,  2 yrs.  (Lord  Wilton),  2300  gs. ; 
Boreas,  2 yrs.  (Lord  Jersey),  105  gs. ; Mameluke, 
2 yrs.  (Lord  Jersey),  1050  gs. ; Belfast,  2 yrs.  (Mr. 
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Edwyn),  700  gs. ; Lady  Barbara,  2 yrs.  (Captain 
Barlow),  200  gs. ; Traviata,  2 yrs.  (Mr.  Blenkiron), 
120  gs. ; Grand  Duchess,  2 yrs.  (Mr.  Hill),  520  gs. ; 
Cuckoo,  2 yrs.  (withdrawn) ; Naivete,  2 yrs.  (Mr. 
Padwick),  700  gs. ; Housemaid,  2 yrs.  (Lord  Ports- 
mouth), 150  gs. ; Summer’s  Eve,  2 yrs.  (Mr.  Morris), 
300  gs. ; Jasmin,  2 yrs.  (Mr.  Snewing),  100  gs. ; 
Macduff,  2 yrs.  (Mr.  Hughes),  110  gs. ; Minnie 
Warren,  2 yrs.  (Lord  Uxbridge),  410  gs. ; Athena, 
2 yrs.  (Mr.  Padwick),  2100  gs. ; Lady  Elizabeth, 
2 yrs.  (Sir  E.  Johnstone),  6500  gs.  Yearlings. — ■ 
Lady  Di,  by  St.  Albans,  out  of  Lady  Vernon  (Mr. 
Hughes),  190  gs. ; Leda,  by  Dundee,  out  of  The 
Belle,  by  Birdcatcher  (Mr.  Cockin),  110  gs. ; lEnope, 
by  Weatherbit,  out  of  Triangle  (Mr.  H.  Hill),  105 
gs. ; The  Conjuror,  by  Newminster,  out  of  Madame 
Stodare  (Mr.  Pryor),  300  gs. ; Jove,  by  Thunder- 
bolt, out  of  Melody  (Lord  Wilton),  430  gs. ; 
Bowallan,  by  Dundee,  out  of  Maggie  Lauder  (Lord 
Uxbridge),  340  gs. ; Bathsheba,  by  Trumpeter,  out 
of  Miserrima  (Mr.  Pryor),  750  gs. ; Arbaces,  by 
Oxford,  out  of  Van  Tromp  mare  (Isis’s  dam)  (Mr. 
H.  Hill),  420  gs. ; King  of  Clubs,  by  Ace  of  Clubs, 
out  of  Homily  (Mr.  H.  Hill),  220  gs. ; Lopez,  by 
Buccaneer,  out  of  Creeping  Bose  (Mr.  H.  Hill), 
280  gs. ; Iberia,  by  Weatherbit,  out  of  Maid  of 
Palmyra  (Mr.  H.  Hill),  370  gs. ; Merrymaker,  by 
Trumpeter,  out  of  Maypole  (Sir  E.  Johnstone), 
300  gs. ; Lord  Bothwell,  by  Dundee,  out  of  Little 
Woman  (Mr.  E.  V.  Morgan),  200  gs. ; Kamschatka, 
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by  Trumpeter,  out  of  Tzaritza  (Mr.  Stephenson), 
620  gs. ; Lord  Warwick  (Mr.  T.  Hughes),  100  gs. ; 
Colt,  by  Kettledrum,  out  of  Amethyst  (Lord  Ux- 
bridge), 200  gs. ; Colt,  by  Thormanby,  out  of  Breeze 
(Mr.  Edwyn),  500  gs. ; Eilly,  by  Orlando,  out  of 
Bouquet  (Mr.  H.  Hill),  510  gs. ; Basilia,  by 
Trumpeter,  out  of  Energy  (Captain  Clayton),  1000 
gs. ; Lady  Cecilia,  by  Stockwell,  out  of  Bay  Celia 
(Mr.  H.  Hill),  1650  gs. ; Robespierre,  by  Stockwell, 
out  of  Marseillaise  (Captain  Machell),  800  gs. 

We  have  been  estimating  the  money  value  of  the 
performances  of  the  famed  mare  Achievement  during 
her  wonderful  career,  from  her  first  appearance  as  a 
two-year-old  at  Newmarket,  to  her  last  victory  at 
Doncaster.  Out  of  the  twenty  races  she  has  run 
during  that  period,  she  hasVon  fifteen,  and  in  stakes 
alone,  she  has  netted  for  her  spirited  owner,  Colonel 
Pearson,  a sum  of  £28,000,  literally  her  weight  in 
sovereigns,  as  the  following  calculations  will  prove. 
Assuming  the  price  of  gold  at  £3  17s.  6d.  per  oz., 
there  would  be  on  every  cwt.,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
7000  sovereigns — we  don’t  make  a very  close  cal- 
culation, as  it  is  not  necessary — 4 cwt.  would  make 
up  28,000,  and,  taking  the  mare  as  being  about 
this  weight,  as  she  is  slight  and  slim,  it  will  be  seen 
that  she  has  really  been  worth  her  weight  in  coined 
gold,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  sums  Colonel 
Pearson  may  have  netted  by  bets. 

Such  of  us  as  visited  the  Islington  Horse  Show, 
can  hardly  doubt  that,  whilst  there  will  not  be  any 
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grudge  felt  at  the  successes  of  Gladiateur,  the 
English  thoroughbred  will  still  maintain  his  proud 
position  in  a contest  with  Erance,  America,  Austria, 
or  Russia.  Eoremost  among  this  noble  class  was  our 
old  friend  Caractacus,  a winner  of  the  blue  riband 
of  the  turf,  who  took  the  first  prize  last  year,  and 
has  this  year  taken  it  again.  Liophantus  takes  the 
second  prize,  and  Scottish  Chief  the  third.  The 
names  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Portsmouth,  Lord 
Ealmouth,  Lord  Combermere,  Lord  Suffield,  Colonel 
Maunds,  C.B.,  Mr.  Erederick  Winn  Knight,  and 
Captain  Percy  Williams,  give  unquestionably  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  onerous  duty  of  award- 
ing prizes  has  been  conducted  with  the  strictest 
impartiality  and  good  judgment ; yet  many  persons 
think  that  Scottish  Chief,  though  contrasting 
strongly  with  his  rivals,  being  only  just  out  of 
training,  and  consequently  not  in  the  usual  fleshy 
condition  of  stallions,  ought  to  have  been  placed 
second,  Quot  homines , tot  sententice . The  show 
consisted  of  nearly  400  entries  divided  into  10  classes, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  amongst  them 
were  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  horse  to  be 
met  with  in  all  England.  The  hunters  were  really 
magnificent,  and,  though  no  one  will  grudge  the 
premiership  to  Lord  Spencer’s  Brown  Stout,  there 
are  many  who  feel  keenly  disappointed  that  the  two 
splendid  hunters  sent  by  Lord  Bendlesham  should 
have  been  entirely  overlooked.  We  would  remark 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  denounce  hunters,  because 
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tliey  refuse  in  cold  blood  a “ suspicions-! ooking  ” 
in-door  gorse  fence.  Even  Brown  Stout  had  to  he 
driven  hard  at  it  before  clearing  it,  having  boggled 
at  first  to  rise  to  it.  Were  such  a “ mean  ” obstacle 
to  meet  this  noble  animal  in  the  hunting  field,  he 
would  fly  over  it  with  a snort  of  contempt.  It  may 
be  stated,  moreover,  that  the  tan  lacked  sufficient 
elasticity  from  having  been  rather  too  thin  and  too 
wet.  It  balked  the  horses  a good  deal  in  rising. 
This  was  very  noticeable  when  a charming  and 
graceful  rider  rode  her  beautiful  horses  over  the 
hurdles  amid  the  vociferous  acclamations  of  the 
many  thousands  who  graced  the  brilliant  scene. 
The  entire  show  was,  in  fact,  eminently  deserving 
of  that  success  which  it  achieved.  The  show  of 
last  year  was  also  a success.  The  number  of  entries 
was  much  larger  than  the  previous  year,  and, 
taking  the  animals  collectively,  their  quality  was 
quite  as  good  as  ever.  In  the  catalogue  340  horses 
were  set  down.  Of  these,  the  first  class — weight- 
carrying hunters — contributed  53  ; as  cover  hacks, 
park  hacks,  and  ladies’  horses,  107  were  entered ; 
there  were  50  ponies,  and  in  the  various  classes  of 
stallions  there  were  42  animals,  although  only  nine 
of  these  were  thoroughbreds.  The  show  of  weight- 
carrying hunters  was  not  generally  regarded  as  up 
to  the  mark  of  previous  years,  and  the  thorough- 
bred stallions  did  not  include  any  well-known 
animal,  but  the  general  excellence  of  the  other 
classes  compensated  for  this  deficiency.  The  four- 
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year-old  hunters  were  exceedingly  good.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  stallions  was  the  well-known  chest- 
nut trotting  horse,  Shepherd  E.  Knapp,  bred  in 
America,  and  reputed  one  of  the  fastest  trotters  in 
the  world.  Some  of  the  cobs  were  remarkably  fine 
animals,  exhibiting  great  symmetry  and  strength. 
The  ladies’  hacks  were  generally  admired  ; and  the 
animal  for  which  Mr.  Holmes  took  first  prize  was 
wonderfully  perfect  both  in  appearance  and  action. 
There  were  some  really  beautiful  and  finely-bred 
ponies,  of  which  the  best,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  was  cc  Uncle  Tom,”  the  property  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  farmer,  of  Willoughton,  Lincoln- 
shire. Amongst  those  who  mounted  some  of  the 
hunters  was  the  well-known  lady  equestrian  Miss 
Beverley,  whose  appearance  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause.  The  jumping  was  for  the  most  part  quite 
as  good  as  in  former  years. 

The  treatment,  too,  of  horses  in  a state  of  disease, 
and  their  shoeing,  are  too  often  subjects  of  much 
vexation  and  disquietude  to  country  gentlemen. 
Except  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a very 
meritorious  smith  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
is  much  preferable  for  a gentleman  to  set  up  a 
forge  at  home,  for  which,  taking  into  account 
agricultural  implements,  and  ironwork  required 
about  the  mansion,  exclusive  of  horse-shoeing, 
there  must  be  ample  employment.  As  to  “ doctor- 
ing of  animals,”  as  it  is  ludicrously  termed  by 
common  farriers,  it  is  an  absurdity,  against  which 
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every  humane  man  ought  to  set  his  face.  Nor  is  a 
man  fully  qualified  for  this  department,  any  more 
than  in  the  higher  profession,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  his  anatomical  knowledge  and  his 
diploma;  to  these  he  must  add  sagacity,  and 
experience  will  do  the  rest. 

In  our  day — the  day  supposed  to  be  that  of 
cc  Christianity  and  enlightenment  ” — the  veterinary 
surgeons  at  Alfort  fasten  a living  horse  down  with 
stanchions  and  pulleys,  and  let  loose  upon  its  pal- 
pitating body  the  scalpels  and  forceps  of  a dozen 
raw  students,  to  hack,  pick,  and  drag  among  the 
thrilling  threads  and  vessels  of  life.  In  our  day,  as 
one  may  see  in  Leadenhall-market  or  the  fashion- 
able poulterers’  shops,  the  life  is  not  out  of  birds 
before  their  feathers  are  stripped  from  their  writhing 
bodies.  Beasts  of  draught  and  burden  that  have 
faithfully  served  us  are  left  foodless  and  thirsty  in 
the  knacker’s  yard,  standing  fetlock  deep  in  the 
blood  and  filth  at  which  they  sniff  and  shudder  till 
the  pole-axe  is  ready.  Cattle  are  brought  over  to 
London  by  the  steamships  in  such  misery  and 
horrible  discomfort  that  rinderpest  is  natural  enough 
without  going  far  to  look  for  its  source.  Bat- 
baiting is  defended  before  magistrates  as  “ respect- 
able bull-fighting,  once  confined  to  Spain,  is 
creeping  northward  through  Prance.  In  fact,  the 
list  is  only  too  long.  Some  people  may  say  that  it 
is  sentimental  to  regard  these  needless  agonies  of 
created  life  with  anger  and  shame ; but  that  view 
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is  disgraceful  and  devilish.  Mesh  meat  is  the  rule, 
perhaps  the  necessity,  of  the  colder  zones;  and 
while  the  order  of  nature  is  what  it  is,  man  will 
slay  and  eat  the  graminivorous  creatures,  and 
breed  them  for  that  purpose.  Yet,  to  gentle 
natures,  there  is  a wonderful,  and  even  sad  contrast 
between  the  domesticated  and  wild  creatures  in  the 
cities  and  villages  of  India  and  those  of  Europe. 
Accustomed  to  a people  which  never  takes  their 
life — for  whose  food  no  living  creature  of  any  sort 
suffers — the  cattle  and  birds  among  the  Hindoos  are 
tame  beyond  description.  It  is  painful  to  see  how 
soon  the  creatures  lose  this  glad  and  hold  con- 
fidence when  the  flesh-eating  white  man  comes, 
and  how  utterly  afraid  of  human  beings  every  bird 
and  beast  is  here  at  home.  Perhaps  that  cannot  he 
helped;  hut  let  us  at  least  refrain  from  treating 
with  wilful,  merciless  tyranny  the  mysterious  and 
silent  creatures  which  are  so  little  lower  than  our- 
selves in  the  eternal  chain  of  life.  When  a vile 
and  plain  enormity  like  the  butchering  of  calves  by 
inches  is  made  public,  let  all  that  are  manly  and 
gentle  denounce  it,  and  strive  to  wipe  it  out  from 
the  list  of  unchristian  “ customs,”  which  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  King  of  Dahomey  and  his 
lake  of  human  blood. 

cc  Caveat  Emptor  ” says,  as  a rule  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  at  any  time  wish  to  purchase  horses, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  them  that  those  which 
are  advertized  in  the  daily  papers,  nine  times  out  of 
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ten,  belong  to  horse-copers.  They  are  sometimes 
represented  as  the  property  of  a gentleman  who  is 
gone,  or  going  abroad,  if  they  are  carriage  horses  ; 
and  if  hunters,  of  a gentleman  declining  hunting, 
to  be  sold  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a great 
bargain.  Of  course  these  horses  are  represented  as 
possessing  every  good  quality  that  a horse  ever 
possessed ; the  best  references  are  offered ; in  fact, 
everything  is  done  or  said  to  induce  confidence. 
Only  two  years  since  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  pre- 
venting a friend  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of 
one  of  these  copers,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — Our  friend  was  a great  sportsman,  who 
resided  throughout  the  year  in  the  country,  and 
was  not  at  all  conversant  with  any  of  the  various 
iniquities  that  are  constantly  perpetrated  in  this 
great  city  ; consequently,  he  did  not  know  what  the 
term  horse-coper  meant ; he  had  never  heard  of 
this  class  of  men.  He  was  at  this  time  in  want  of 
a pair  of  horses  for  a mail  phaeton  which  he  had 
just  bought,  and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a 
pair  of  horses  advertized  in  the  Times  which,  from 
their  description,  would  exactly  suit  him,  the  pro- 
perty of  a gentleman  residing  in  some  square,  and 
they  were  to  be  seen  on  referring  to  his  coachman, 
who  had  charge  of  them,  in  a mews  in  the  Edg- 
ware-road.  The  coachman  was  represented  as 
having  driven  them  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
consequently  could  give  every  necessary  informa- 
tion; in  fact,  no  advertisement  could  have  been 
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expressed  in  more  plausible  terms,  and  my  friend 
was  going  up  to  London  expressly  with  a view  of 
purchasing  them.  He  was  confident  it  was  all 
right,  as  they  belonged  to  some  gentleman  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  best  squares — a false  address  is 
one  of  the  usual  dodges.  We  immediately  expressed 
our  conviction  that  the  horses  belonged  to  some 
“ coper,5’  and  engaged  to  satisfy  our  friend  as  to 
the  fact  on  our  return  in  London ; he  was  rather 
sceptical  at  first. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  London  I went  to  a man 
who  I knew  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
that  appertains  to  horse-dealing  transactions;  in 
fact  he  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  and  selling  by 
commission.  I showed  him  the  advertisement; 
he  immediately  said  he  was  certain  it  was  a 
<c  coper’s,”  as  he  knew  the  stables.  I,  however, 
wished  him  to  pay  a visit  to  the  locality,  merely  to 
satisfy  my  friend.  He  accordingly  went,  and  im- 
mediately on  ringing  the  bell  on  the  outside  of  the 
establishment,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  all  the 
London  copers  forthwith  made  his  appearance,  and 
as  this  individual  well  knew  the  character  of  the 
man  who  had  called  upon  him,  he  exclaimed  with 
a loud  laugh,  “ Why,  you  are  not  come  to  see  these 
’osses,  are  you?”  “ Well,”  says  my  man,  “ I don’t 
wish  to  purchase  them  now  I have  seen  you,  but  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  look  at  them,  merely 
to  satisfy  a gentleman  who  wished  me  to  see  them.” 
They  were,  as  might  be  expected,  regular  “ screws,” 
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although  fine-looking  animals.  The  stables  in 
which  horses  of  this  description  are  exhibited  are 
merely  hired  for  the  occasion,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  the  duped  purchaser  returning  in  a day  or  two 
to  make  inquiry  after  any  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  recent  transaction,  no  one  is  to  be  found  ; all 
the  doors  are  locked,  and  if  any  person  happens 
accidentally  to  be  in  the  yard,  he  professes  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  those  who  sold  the  horses; 
they  were  strangers  to  him;  he  had  never  seen 
them  before,  and  he  has  not  seen  them  since.  The 
dupe  may  knock  and  ring  to  all  eternity,  but  no 
one  will  appear;  in  fact  the  yard  seems  to  be 
entirely  deserted.  The  successful  scene  of  action 
has  been  abandoned  for  a time  for  fresh  quarters, 
as  the  same  parties  have  several  different  yards  in 
which  they  carry  on  the  same  game ; and  as  the 
owner  of  the  stables  generally  “ stands  in,”  he  of 
course  professes  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  anything 
connected  with  the  parties ; all  he  admits  is  that  a 
“ gentleman,”  whom  he  had  never  seen  before, 
hired  his  stables  for  a couple  of  days,  and  paid  him 
for  them. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  cost  of  the  keep  of  a 
horse : — 

Professor  Low,  in  his  “ Elements  of  Agriculture,” 
gives  this  at  6s.  6d. ; Mr.  H.  Stephens,  in  his  “ Book 
of  the  Parm,”  6s. ; Mr.  Gibson,  Woolmet,  9s. ; Mr. 
Binnie,  Seaton,  11s.  6d. ; Mr.  Thomson,  Hanginside, 
9s.  6d. ; Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner,  in  th z Agricultural 
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Society's  Journal , 4s.  9d. ; Mr.  Baker,  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire,  9s.  8d. ; Mr.  C.  Howard,  Biddenham, 
8s.  6d. ; J.  J.  Mecbi,  Tiptree,  7s.  6d. ; which  gives 
an  average  of  7s.  lid. 

An  active  and  intelligent  Agent  of  an  extensive 
property  will  adopt  piece-work  as  to  labour,  a 
system  manifestly  beneficial  for  the  employer  and  the 
employed.  In  Holland  a system  prevails  of  giving 
payment  for  results,  in  addition  to  fixed  wages; 
this  excites  zeal  and  vigilance,  and  works  excel- 
lently. The  Mayor  of  Haarlem,  an  eminent  agri- 
culturist, says  : — “ The  steam  plough  is  introduced, 
and  over  and  above  the  regular  wages  a certain 
extra  payment  is  made  for  each  hectare  which  is 
pronounced  to  be  well  ploughed ; the  payment  being 
divided  between  the  engineman  and  ploughman  and 
boy  in  attendance.  The  horsekeeper,  over  and 
above  his  fixed  -wages,  has  a payment  for  each 
living  foal  got  from  a mare ; the  cowkeeper  has  an 
extra  allowance  for  each  living  calf  got ; the  shep- 
herd, an  extra  allowance  for  each  lamb  sold  or 
living  six  weeks  after  it  is  bom;  the  poultry- 
keeper  an  extra  allowance  upon  each  hundred  eggs 
delivered  to  the  housekeeper,  and  upon  each  hen  or 
cock  sold ; and  the  dairymaid,  an  extra  allowance 
for  each  lot  of  butter  and  cheese  sold,  without 
reasonable  objection  to  its  quality  from  the  pur- 
chaser. Bines  are  imposed  for  neglect  and  irre- 
gularities, which  are  put  into  a common  fund,  and 
this  is  every  quarter  divided  equally  amongst  all, 
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so  that  a common  and  mutual  interest  is  thus  en- 
gendered.” If  such  a principle  could  be  introduced 
into  this  country,  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  all  who  farm  their  own  land.  The 
tenant-farmer  might  think  his  own  vigilance  and 
care  a sufficient  safeguard;  but  at  all  events,  the 
subject  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  all  prac- 
tically interested  in  agriculture,  and  would,  if 
properly  introduced  and  carried  out,  lead  to  very 
beneficial  results. 

In  a Bill  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Scholefield  last 
session,  provision  was  made  enabling  a principal  or 
employer  in  any  concern  to  give  to  his  subordinates 
shares  of  profits,  and  also  imposing  responsibility 
for  losses,  without  making  them  partners.  Such  a 
principle  would  be  of  great  importance  in  agricul- 
ture, for  it  is  only  gentlemen  farmers  and  persons  of 
income  who  can  afford  to  make  experiments ; and 
yet  it  so  happens,  as  could  be  too  often  proved,  that 
labourers  take  no  interest  in  the  introduction  of 
new  implements,  if  indeed,  through  ignorance,  they 
are  not  too  often  interested  in  their  failure  ; and  it  is 
notorious  that  machine-makers  are  obliged  in  many 
instances  to  bribe  the  farm  labourers  to  get  them  to 
work  their  machines  successfully.  Now,  improvers 
of  this  class  fail  often  in  the  execution  of  their 
plans  for  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
to  overcome  difficulties,  which  only  a direct  interest 
will  impart;  and  piece-work  can  only  be  carried 
out  successfully  under  proper  superintendence. 
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We  find  Mr.  Chawner,  President  of  tlie  Midland 
Farmers’  Club,  making  the  following  statement  at 
a meeting  in  Birmingham,  in  J une  last,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relative  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  land: — 
e£  To  any  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  always  been  considered  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  supply  and  demand  must  govern  the 
question  of  labour  wherever  it  may  arise.  It  may 
be  thought  that  in  these  remarks  I am  contraven- 
ing the  principle  I have  contended  for,  viz.,  the 
commercial  principle;  but  still  I am  of  opinion, 
from  a long  experience,  that  there  is  more  in  this 
question  than  is  dreamed  of  in  some  people’s  philo- 
sophy. Contrast  the  position  of  the  farm  labourer 
with  that  of  all  other  labourers.  Other  labourers 
are  generally  workings  together  under  the  same 
roof,  and  here  the  task  of  overlooking — the  watch- 
ing of  labour* — is  easily  and  readily  performed,  and 
the  comparative  skill — the  efficiency  of  each  man’s 
labour  — is  tested  by  a scale  supplied  by  the 
labourers  themselves.  The  farm  labourers  are  of 
necessity  scattered  over  a wide  expanse  of  ground, 
where  the  watching  of  labour  is  rendered  difficult, 
if  possible,  by  the  distant  scenes  of  their  labour. 
It  is  true,  that  a certain  proportion  of  farm  labour 
may  be  and  is  performed  by  contract;  but  still 
much  remains  to  be  performed  in  the  routine  of 
daily  labour  alone,  and,  therefore,  the  disposition 
of  the  labourer’s  mind  towards  his  employer  and  his 
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task  is  a point  of  the  utmost  importance.  Permit 
me  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  adding  two  familiar 
instances.  In  the  one  case,  where  the  labourer  is 
looked  upon  by  his  employer  rather  in  the  light  of 
a partner,  in  a certain  degree,  with  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  the  land,  his  position  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed : — He  has  a dwelling  where  he  can  bring  up 
his  family  with  decency  and  comfort ; his  money 
wa^es  enable  him  to  sustain  and  recruit  his  own 
strength,  to  share  with  his  family  a sufficient  supply 
of  plain  and  wholesome  food,  as  also  to  afford  some 
education  to  his  children,  looking  with  hope  to 
their  future — it  may  be  one  more  advanced  than  his 
own ; for  I know  no  reason  why  the  motto  of  the 
present  day,  c Excelsoir,’  may  not  be  applied  to  the 
labourer  as  to  other  classes.  This  man  goes  forth 
to  his  daily  task  with  a cheerful  mind,  willing  to 
labour  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  him.  Let  us  take  the  other  instance, 
the  man  hired  on  the  principle  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Competition  cuts  down  his  money  wages  to 
an  amount  which  makes  his  continued  existence  a 
problem.  With  insufficient  food  to  restore  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  daily  work,  he  becomes  careless 
of  himself  and  his  family,  and  then  all  the  bitter 
consequences  of  a parent’s  neglect  become  in  his 
children  patent  to  the  world.  With  a sense  of  ill- 
treatment  ever  present  to  his  mind,  he  shirks  his 
daily  task,  feeling  under  no  obligation  to  his  em- 
ployer. Contrast  the  two  cases,  and  say,  when 
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measured  by  the  strict  rule  of  economy,  in  which 
case  is  the  labour  the  cheapest  and  the  best  ? And 
so  it  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ; until 
the  agricultural  labourer  shall  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a partner,  to  a certain  degree,  with  the 
owner  and  occupier  of  his  land,  and  shall  feel 
within  himself  that  he  is  receiving  his  fair  share  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  his  labour  in  so  great 
a degree  helps  to  produce.” 

The  “ gang  system,”  which  has  excited  so  much 
horror  in  the  minds  of  all  well-disposed  persons, 
ought  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Agents  of 
estates.  Some  months  ago  the  blue  books  on  the 
agricultural  gangs  startled  the  public  with  the 
intelligence  that,  at  a tender  age,  children  of  both 
sexes  were  banded  together,  and,  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  were  made  to  toil  like  serfs  miles  from  home. 
Or,  roused  by  daybreak,  they  must  walk  miles  to 
the  scene  of  work,  labour  from  morning  till  night, 
and  then  wearily  drag  their  limbs  back  again.  They 
were  exposed  to  wet,  cold,  fatigue,  hunger.  In  many 
cases  the  result  was  premature  death,  or  disease  that 
enfeebled  the  victim  for  life.  Nor  was  it  the  physi- 
cal frame  alone  that  suffered.  Boys  and  girls  could 
hardly  remain  long  in  the  gangs  without  being  mo- 
rally ruined.  While  in  the  fields  they  Avere  under  tho 
influence  of  a gang-master  who  was  always  ignorant, 
who  was  often  a drunken,  brutal  savage,  who  habi- 
tually enforced  his  commands  with  oaths,  and  who 
too  frequently  strove  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
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modesty  in  tlic  tender  children.  Hence,  said  the 
blue  hook,  the  gangs  were  the  terror  of  every 
neighbourhood.  When  coming  home  at  night, 
they  filled  the  air  with  obscene  songs.  On  meeting 
a by-passer  they  subjected  him  to  insult  or  violence. 
If  a girl  went  into  a gang  she  was  regarded  as  lost. 
No  person  would  hire  her  as  a domestic  servant, 
and  she  was  too  often  doomed  for  life  to  go  through 
the  same  debasing  round  of  hardship  and  immo- 
rality. Or,  if  she  married,  she  made  her  home 
wretched,  drove  her  husband  to  the  tap-room, 
allowed  her  children  to  go  about  in  rags,  sent  them 
into  the  gangs,  trained  them  to  become  what  she 
herself  had  been,  and,  after  perpetuating  the  misery 
of  which  she  had  been  the  victim,  ended  her  own 
days  in  the  workhouse.  Such  was  the  testimony  of 
the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  system,  and  their  statements  have  passed  un- 
challenged. Why?  Because  they  are  true.  Na- 
turally, therefore,  strenuous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  a remedy  for  evils  which  would 
disgrace  any  civilized  country,  and  which  are  doubly 
disgraceful  to  Christian  England.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  introduced  a bill  to  prevent  children  under  a 
certain  age  from  working  in  gangs,  and  to  prohibit 
boys  and  girls  from  working  together.  Let  Agents, 
therefore,  see  to  it  that  the  horrible  system  be  dis- 
continued. Mr.  Eawcett,  the  honourable  member 
for  Brighton,  has  brought  in  another  bill  of  a more 
sweeping  description.  He  would  wish  to  extend 
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the  factory  system  to  farm  labour.  He  forgets, 
however,  that  there  is  a great  difference  between 
factory  and  agricultural  labour,  and  that  a law 
which  is  suitable  to  the  one  case  will  not  apply  to 
the  other.  Mill  work  is  steady.  Farm  work  is 
fitful.  Generally  speaking,  the  one  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  the  same  all  over  the  kingdom,  while  the 
other  branch  of  industry  differs  in  every  county.  A 
cotton  mill  in  Glasgow  is  conducted  on  much  the 
same  principle  as  a cotton  mill  in  Preston.  Certain 
crops  which  are  grown  in  one  shire,  however,  are 
not  cultivated  in  others  ; the  harvest  is  some  weeks 
later  in  Perthshire  than  in  Kent ; and  agricultural 
life  in  Yorkshire  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
in  Sussex  or  in  Middlesex.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  juvenile  labour  is  at  times  almost  indis- 
pensable, whereas  in  others  the  lack  of  boys  causes 
little  hindrance  to  the  field  work.  Hence  it  would 
be  unwise  to  draw  a hard  line,  which  should  mark 
the  earliest  age  at  which  children  should  begin  to 
work,  and  which  should  be  applicable  to  all  counties 
alike.  We  must  have  a shifting  scale  of  age,  deter- 
mined by  some  local  authorities,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  county  magistrates.  After  all,  however, 
this  is  only  a point  of  detail,  and  we  trust  that 
next  session  Mr.  Pawcett  will  resume  his  efforts  to 
give  the  children  of  the  farm  labourers  the  same 
advantages  as  those  of  the  factory  operatives,  and 
that  England  may  not  much  longer  have  to  endure 
the  reproach  of  rearing  a race  of  serfs. 
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Mr.  E.  S.  Oldham,  a Cambridgeshire  employer, 
writes : — “ So  baneful,  indeed,  are  its  influences  on 
the  rising  generation,  that  I believe  it  to  be  next  to 
an  impossibility  for  any  girl  who  has  worked  a 
season  in  a gang  to  grow  up  into  a modest  respect- 
able woman , or  for  a boy  to  be  otherwise  than  grossly 
sensual  and  profane .”  But  the  most  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  demoralization  produced  by  the  gang 
system  is  borne  by  the  vicar  of  Chatteris,  the  Bev. 
Michael  Augustus  Gathercole.  This  gentleman  uses 
great  plainness  of  speech.  He  says  : — 

Eornication  and  bastardy  are  so  common  that  I se- 
riously question  whether  any  girls  or  boys  are  pure  or 
chaste  in  mind  or  body  beyond  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years;  I mean  of  course  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  ganging  and  labouring  classes.  I seldom  marry 
any  of  them  without  being  obliged  to  see  the  bride 
to  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  she  ought  to  be. 
The  parents  have  little  or  no  control  over  their 
children,  for  many  of  themselves,  after  having  left 
ganging  in  the  fields,  going  after  they  are  married 
into  other  houses  with  children  in  their  arms,  or 
standing  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  or  passages. 
Having  been  in  the  gangs  all  their  lives,  they  know 
next  to  nothing  of  domestic  work  or  management. 
They  can  neither  make  nor  mend  their  husbands’ 
shirts  or  stockings  or  their  own  clothes  and  the 
children’s.  Their  houses  are  dirty,  and  their  hus- 
bands, finding  discomfort  at  home,  are  too  often 
driven  to  the  public-houses  and  those  public  nui- 
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sances  the  beer-shops,  of  which  places  there  are,  I 
believe,  more  iD  this  parish  for  under  5000  inhabi- 
tants than  for  17,000  in  a low  district  in  St.  George’ s- 
in-the-East,  London. 

Many  landowners  are  much  opposed  to  early 
marriages.  Dr.  Stark  gives  us  the  result  of  an 
investigation  he  had  been  making  as  to  the  relative 
death  rates  of  the  married  and  unmarried  in  Scot- 
land at  different  periods  of  life.  He  had  discovered 
that  between  20  and  25  years  of  age  the  death  rate 
of  Scotch  bachelors  in  1863  was  double  that  of 
married  men ; that  between  25  and  30  the  deaths 
of  the  single  to  those  of  the  married  men  were  as 
13*7  to  8*6 ; that  the  difference  in  favour  of  marriage 
is  constant  at  every  quinquennial  period,  and,  though 
it  decreases  as  life  advances,  it  never  disappears : 
in  fact,  “ it  is  thus  proved  that  bachelorhood  is 
more  destructive  to  life  than  the  most  unwhole- 
some trades,  or  than  residence  in  an  unhealthy 
house  or  district  where  there  lias  never  been  the 
most  distant  attempt  at  sanitary  improvements  of 
any  kind.” 

Dr.  Stark’s  statistics  were  generally  accepted  with 
surprise,  but  without  cavil ; and  this  no  doubt  en- 
couraged him  to  try  the  result  of  another  year’s 
experience,  which  is  given  in  the  tenth  report  of 
the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland,  recently  pub- 
lished. It  is  found,  then,  that  the  facts  for  1864 
corroborate  those  of  the  previous  year,  in  demon- 
strating the  greater  mortality  of  unmarried  than  of 
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married  men.  Thus  taking  the  mean  of  the  two 
years’  results,  the  relative  mortality  per  thousand 
of  married  and  unmarried  men  living  at  quin- 
quennial periods  of  life  was  as  follows  : — 


Ages. 

Husbands  and 

Unmarried 

Ages. 

Husbands  and 

Unmarried 

Widowers. 

Men. 

W idowers. 

Men. 

20  to  25 

...  6.26  ... 

12.31 

55  to  60 

...  26.14 

...  28.54 

25—  30 

...  8.23  ... 

14.94 

60  — 65 

...  35.63 

...  44.54 

30—35 

...  8.65  ... 

15.94 

65  — 70 

...  52.93 

...  60.21 

35  — 40 

...  11.67  ... 

16.02 

70  — 75 

81.56 

...  102.17 

40—45 

...  14.07  ... 

18.35 

75  — 80 

...  117.85 

...  143.94 

45—  50 

...  17.04  ... 

21.18 

80  — 85 

...  173.88 

...  195.40 

50—55 

...  19.54  ... 

26.34 

' 

The  mean  age  at  death  of  the  two  classes  calculated 
for  1863  gave  19^,  and  for  1864  19  years,  in  favour 
of  the  married  men  above  20  years  of  age. 

Hence  Dr.  Stark  finds  it  impossible  to  avoid 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  marriage  and 
the  more  regular  domestic  hahits  which  attend  that 
state  that  the  lower  mortality  of  the  married  men 
is  attributable;  and  having  thus  established  mar- 
riage as  the  condition  of  life  best  fitted  for  mankind, 
he  moralizes  on  the  remarkable  way  in  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  “ statistics  have 
proved  the  truth  of  one  of  the  first  natural  laws 
revealed  to  man — c It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 
live  alone.’  ” During  two  years  the  death  rate  of 
the  celibate  in  Scotland  has  been  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  married;  therefore , marriage  prolongs  life, 
and  celibacy  shortens  it : this  is  the  startling  doc- 
trine which  is  proclaimed. 

A Land  Agent  should  invariably  discourage  ex- 
travagant expenditure  on  ail  parts  of  the  estate 
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under  his  charge,  especially  on  the  Home  Farm. 
No  doubt  it  is  gratifying  to  a Bailiff’s  pride  to 
exhibit  fine  teams,  high-bred  stock,  costly  imple- 
ments, and  handsome  farm  buildings.  We  know 
that  many  Bailiffs  believe  that  their  fame  is  pro- 
moted by  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  on  which  my 
Lord  A or  my  Lord  B conducts  his  agricultural 
operations  under  their  management,  without  re- 
garding in  the  least  degree  the  essential  point  of 
expense  P What  does  his  Lordship  care  for  money  ? 
His  rent-roll  is  great,  and  he  may  better  spend  a 
great  part  of  his  income  in  collecting  the  finest 
breeding  stock  that  the  empire  can  produce,  or  in 
making  the  grandest  experiments  on  his  land,  than 
in  many  other  pursuits.  Nay,  they  think,  perhaps, 
that  as  long  as  their  employers  are  able  or  willing 
to  furnish  them  with  the  desired  supplies,  they  are 
not  only  advancing  their  own  fame,  but  promoting 
their  employers’  reputation,  by  spending  profusely. 
In  this  they  imitate  the  house  steward,  the  butler, 
and  the  groom,  who  think  it  is  for  their  master’s 
credit  that  the  highest  prices  should  be  given  for 
everything  wanted  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
a contempt  shown  for  saving.  The  butler  lets  the 
wines  flow  as  freely  as  he  can,  knowing  that  the 
cellar  stock  will  be  rewewed  whenever  his  report 
suggests  the  necessity  for  doing  so.  The  head 
groom  recommends  the  purchase  of  the  finest  horses 
he  can  hear  of,  and  cares  not  a straw  what  they  may 
cost — his  pride  is  gratified  by  having  a fine  stud  in 
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Lis  master’s  stables.  But  is  not  this  “ wasting  them 
master’s  goods?”  and  may  they  not  justly  expect, 
as  the  natural  consequence,  that  he  will  one  day 
call  on  them  “ to  give  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship,” and  dismiss  them  with  disgrace  ? Economy, 
then,  should  be  a great  object  with  every  class  of 
land  manager  who  is  allowed  to  regulate  the  scale 
of  expenses  at  his  discretion. 

The  philosophy  of  little  things,  as  bearing  upon 
great  results,  ought  to  be  well  studied  by  those  who 
manage  land  on  account  of  others.  One  overseer 
with  20  men  often  gets  more  work  done  than 
another  with  25,  and  that,  too,  when  the  workmen 
are  equal  in  skill  and  physical  power.  The  fault  is 
not  in  the  men,  but  in  the  management  and  the 
laying  out  of  their  work.  The  planning  out  of  work 
to  the  best  advantage  requires  thought,  and  the 
duties  of  every  day  should  have  been  laid  out  sys- 
tematically during  the  previous  evening.  Whatever 
some  Agents  may  say,  the  fact  is,  that  many  estates 
and  farms  sustain  greater  loss  through  the  immense 
amount  of  manual  and  horse  labour  thrown  away 
by  mismanagement  than  through  low  prices  or  poor 
crops.  If  a fair  rate  is  given  for  piece-work,  it  is 
not  the  good  workman  who  will  object  to  the 
arrangement,  but  the  man  who  either  knows  his 
inability  or  has  a disinclination  to  earn  an  ordinary 
wage  by  his  own  exertions.  Doubtless  the  Land 
Steward  must  possess  a cemprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  prices  that  ought  to  be  paid  for  different 
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kinds  of  labour  ere  be  can  enter  into  contracts, 
otherwise  he  may  commit  great  errors,  alike  hurtful 
to  his  employer’s  interests  and  to  those  of  the 
working  man. 

In  fact  all  works  and  improvements  should  he 
executed  under  tender.  Nothing  of  any  importance 
should  he  done  except  estimates  are  first  obtained. 
The  following  figures  will  illustrate  most  convinc- 
ingly the  advantage  of  the  system : — 

The  Main  drainage  works  Southampton — 


Sibsey £10,083 

Ball  and  Sons 6968 


The  construction  of  new  brick  sewers  for  the 
Kensington  Vestry — 

Waggett  and  Barnett £2864 

Williams  Brothers 1750 

Building  two  farm  steadings  near  York — 

Pingar  and  Sons  . . . . . . £2567 

Hawks  Brothers 1954 

Constructing  road,  trenching,  and  draining  cer- 

tain lands  at  Burrard — 

Miles  and  Co £978 

Williamson 757 

Even  in  the  small  matter  of  stationery  and 

printing,  the  type  and  quality  of  paper  being 
similar,  how  prodigious  the  difference  in  two  esti* 
mates  which  we  had  occasion  to  get  recently. 
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Five  thousand  circulars  of  three  printed  pages — 
Partridge  and  Cooper  . . . £15  3 3 

Parkins  and  Gotto  ....  980 

Five  thousand  order  slips  on  tinted  paper — 
Partridge  and  Cooper  . . . £3  12  6 

Parkins  and  Gotto  ....  220 

Whilst  we  have  had  a great  deal  too  much  to  do 
with  public  business  to  feel  wonder  at  such  results, 
the  unexperienced  can  hardly  help  feeling  some- 
what startled  at  such  a remarkable  difference. 

As  we  have  just  said,  all  farm  and  estate 
improvements  ought  to  he  executed  by  con- 
tract, and  such  documents  should  be  drawn  up 
with  the  greatest  possible  care.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  trouble  growing  out  of  building  operations 
especially  arise  from  violations  of  the  terms  of 
such  instruments.  When  any  deviation  from  a 
contract  is  contemplated,  it  should  be  just  as  care- 
fully specified  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  formed 
part  of  the  first  arrangement.  This  is  the  only 
remedy  against  a long  bill  of  items,  and  against 
vexatious  lawsuits.  The  following  is  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  necessity  of  having  contracts 
drawn  out  by  competent  men.  A sea  captain, 
about  to  start  on  a long  voyage,  entered  into  a 
contract  with  a builder  for  the  erection  of  a hand- 
some and  commodious  mansion  during  his  absence. 
Everything  was  to  be  done  strictly  according  to 
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contract,  under  forfeiture  of  a large  sum.  The 
captain  sailed  and  returned.  Ilis  new  residence 
stood  before  him  in  ample  and  imposing  propor- 
tions, and  he  confessed  himself  highly  delighted 
with  the  exterior.  But  when  he  entered  and  wished 
to  ascend  to  the  second  floor,  he  found  that  there 
were  no  stairs.  Taken  aback  by  this  strange  dis- 
covery he  thought  himself  duped,  and  a gale  was 
fast  rising.  This,  however,  was  soon  allayed  by  the 
production  of  the  contract,  in  which  there  was  not 
the  least  provision  made  for  stairs  in  any  part  of 
the  magnificent  building  ! “ Give  me  your  hand, 

sir/’  said  the  captain.  “ All  right ; you’ve  stuck 
to  the  contract,  and  I like  it.”  Tew,  however, 
would  have  approved  of  such  fidelity.  In  fact, 
nothing  of  any  moment  should  be  undertaken 
without  a written  specification  of  the  work,  and 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be  executed.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  evil  of  trusting  to  verbal  agreements, 
however  plausibly  and  unsuspiciously  expressed, 
we  give  the  following  example  : — 

“ To  the  Honourable  George  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam 

and  Henry  JParkinson  Sharp , JEsquire. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I approve  of  the  course  you  propose  to 
adopt,  which  I understand  has  also  the  sanction  of 
the  North  British  Insurance  Company,  of  naming 
Mr.  James  Eorbes  Beattie,  of  Aberdeen,  North 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Duncan  George  Borbes  Macdonald, 
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of  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  as  the  two 
valuators  to  allot  for  sale  the  Rosehaugli  and  other 
estates  comprised  in  the  trust  dispositions,  as  well 
as  to  fix  the  price  or  prices  at  which  they  shall  he 
sold,  and  further  that,  in  case  of  them  being  unable 
to  agree  as  to  the  allotment  or  prices,  of  your 
employing  such  third  valuator  as  they  may  choose ; 
hut  it  is  quite  understood  that  this  letter  is  a mere 
expression  of  my  wishes,  and  must  not  in  any 
manner  prejudice  the  powers  vested  in  you  by  the 
trust  disposition. 

“ (Signed)  JAMES  J.  R.  MACKENZIE. 

“ Inverness,  November,  29 th,  1861.” 

Under  this  minute,  coupled  with  a verbal  agree- 
ment, the  business  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Mac- 
donald and  completed  in  June,  1S62.  Yet  the 
agreement  was  afterwards  repudiated.  After  every 
effort  had  failed  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment an  action  was  commenced,  which  has  resulted 
after  an  expensive  and  protracted  inquiry,  in  the 
following  award : — 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

Duncan  George  Eorbes  Macdonald  v.  The  Honour- 
able Wentworth  Eitz william  and  Henry  Parkinson 

Sharp. 

In  pursuance  of  the  order  of  reference  made  in 
this  cause  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Crompton, 
dated  the  9th  day  of  May  1864,  I do  find,  certify, 
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and  award  for  the  Plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds  seventeen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  over  and  above  the  sum  of  fifty- 
seven  pounds  four  shillings  paid  into  Court. 

And  I direct  that  the  Defendants  do  bear  and 
pay  the  costs  of  the  reference  and  of  this  award. 

Dated  this  25 th  day  of  July , 1865. 

H.  J.  HODGSON, 

One  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench. 

Whilst  we  deprecate  the  waste  of  the  trust 
funds  we  entirely  exonerate  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pitz- 
william  from  having  taken  any  part  in  the  affair. 
Other  instances  could  easily  be  cited  to  show  how 
important  it  is  to  have  full  and  complete  written 
agreements  in  all  cases ; but  we  are  content  for  the 
present  with  the  example  just  given. 

Time  was  when  a verbal  contract  would  have 
been  considered  binding ; but  such  is  not  now  the 
case.  If  we  in  the  present  day  desire  to  be  safe 
from  loss  or  injury,  wTe  should  always  have  a written 
contract.  The  truly  high-minded  and  honourable 
man  regards  with  abhorrence  anything  that  wears 
the  appearance  of  duplicity.  His  word  is  as  good 
as  his  bond.  He  stands  to  his  bargain,  and  is 
faithful  to  his  contract.  He  is  like  the  good  man 
described  by  the  Psalmist, 

“ Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust 
Hath  ever  firmly  stood ; 

And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss, 

He  makes  his  promise  good.” 
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He  would,  ratlier  at  any  time  relinquish  some- 
thing of  his  lawful  rights,  than  engage  in  an 
irritating  dispute.  He  would  rather  be  the  object 
than  the  agent  in  a dishonourable  or  crafty  tran- 
saction. "When  one  told  old  Bishop  Latimer  that 
the  cutler  had  cozened  him  in  making  him  pay 
two  pence  for  a knife  not  worth  a penny,  “No,” 
said  Latimer,  “ he  cozened  not  me,  but  his  own 
conscience.” 

Misunderstandings  are  constantly  arising  between 
Agents  and  tenants  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  any  written  contract  in  regard  to  improvements 
or  buildings.  While  Agents  have  usually  too  much 
upon  their  minds  to  remember  verbal  promises, 
farmers  generally  recollect  them  very  well,  yet,  if 
they  insist  on  their  fulfilment,  and  have  no  writing 
to  prove  their  claims,  the  good  feeling  which  ought 
to  exist  is  sure  to  be  affected.  Bor  mutual  advan- 
tage, therefore,  both  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant, 
or  the  Agent  and  the  tenant,  ought  to  have  every 
agreement  specified  in  writing,  and  the  cost  of 
carrying  it  out  distinctly  stated. 

The  Agent  should  make  it  his  especial  duty  to 
instil  prudent  habits  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
residing  upon  the  estate.  He  should  very  strongly 
impress  upon  the  labouring  population  the  value  of 
money  and  cash  payments.  Credit,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  commercial  enterprise,  is  the  bane  of  the 
working  man.  The  purchasing  power  of  twenty 
shillings  a week  on  credit  is  certainly  not  more 
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than  sixteen  shillings  cash  down,  because  the  credit 
prices  are  so  much  higher.  It  makes  a great  dif- 
ference in  comforts  and  character  whether  a man 
buys  his  goods  at  the  shop  as  he  wants  them,  and 
pays  for  them  on  the  Saturday  night,  or,  whether 
he  carries  the  money  in  his  hand  and  pays  for 
them  on  the  spot.  In  one  case  he  will  always 
have  the  feeling  of  being  in  easy  circumstances ; in 
the  other,  he  will  always  feel  that  he  is  a poor  man ; 
yet,  in  both  cases,  he  will  have  the  same  income, 
and  spend  the  same,  except  that,  when  he  has  the 
ready  money,  he  can  go  to  what  shop  he  pleases, 
and  so  make  his  money  go  much  further ; and  the 
shop-keeper,  too,  is  more  gratified  to  see  him  and 
thinks  better  of  him.  Now,  all  this  difference  is 
made  by  just  contriving  to  have  one  week’s  pay 
forward  instead  of  backward ; to  live,  not  one  week 
under  another,  but  one  week  over  another.  The 
effect  of  debt  upon  all  people  is  to  produce  direct 
moral  degradation.  Lying,  the  parent  of  all  other 
vices,  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  postponing 
payment.  Excuses  are  at  first  made  with  some 
kind  of  compunction ; but  that  soon  wears  away, 
and,  ultimately,  merit  is  claimed  for  skilful  decep- 
tion. The  next  step  in  dishonesty  is  scheming  to 
avoid  payment  altogether,  and  then  by  any  kind  of 
cunning  to  obtain  goods  on  credit,  without  the 
least  intention  of  ever  discharging  the  debt.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  downward  tendency  of  such  a 
course.  Self-respect  soon  becomes  obliterated,  and 
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public  opinion  disregarded.  With  the  struggle  to 
get  on  from  day  to  day  home  becomes  neglected. 
The  children  are  dragged  up  in  filth  and  depravity, 
and  the  female  portion  often  waste  more  time  in 
running  after  charitable  doles  than  would  suffice 
to  earn  double  their  amount. 

It  is  frequently  contended  that  working  people 
can  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  saving,  their  scanty 
earnings  being  barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  daily 
wants,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  making 
provision  for  the  future.  But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  comfort,  or  absolute  poverty,  may  result 
from  a very  slight  difference  in  management ; a 
few  weeks’  earnings  in  advance,  or  a similar  amount 
behind-hand,  will  do  it  all.  A year’s  saving,  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  per  week,  will  work  wonders, 
and  many  people  with  very  trifling  incomes  do  by 
such  means  contrive  to  place  themselves  in  a com- 
paratively respectable  position.  We  frequently 
find,  with  families  of  equal  means,  some  that  always 
appear  clean,  decent,  and  comfortable,  while  others 
are  constantly  dirty,  ragged,  and  devoid  of  common 
necessaries.  In  the  one  instance  there  has  been  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  money;  in  the 
other,  a disregard  of  prudent  management  has 
caused  the  incubus  of  debt  to  curtail  the  productive 
power  of  income. 

It  may  be  contended  that  working  people  are 
always  liable  to  periods  of  distress  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  employment  and  other  casualties,  which 
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compel  them  to  incur  debts  that,  with  their  ordi- 
nary limited  means,  require  a lengthened  time 
to  discharge;  that  the  difficulties  they  have  to 
encounter  may  not  arise  from  any  deficiency  of 
prudence,  hut  from  unavoidable  circumstances.  It 
is  very  true  that  such  circumstances  may  and  do 
occur,  but  they  are  not  usually  the  sole  causes  of 
distress,  as  we  commonly  find  families  living  in  a 
state  of  poverty,  and  even  in  squalid  misery,  with 
whom  employment  is  constant,  and  their  income 
quite  sufficient  for  decency  and  comfort. 

In  the  reformation  of  people  somewhat  advanced 
in  life  success  is  not  frequent;  but  with  young 
persons  a great  deal  may  be  done.  If  they  com- 
mence their  career  rightly,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  saving,  they  are  not  likely  to  deviate 
from  it  in  any  especial  degree  afterwards,  or  to 
commit  any  great  indiscretions-.  We  know  of  a 
poor  orphan  boy  who  was  farmed  out  at  a few  shil- 
lings per  week,  and  in  his  bringing  up  underwent 
great  privations — sometimes  being  compelled  to 
exist  upon  a small  piece  of  bread  and  a raw  turnip 
for  dinner.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the  hardship 
of  his  early  life  that,  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
such  suffering,  he  formed  a steady  resolution  that 
when  he  worked  for  his  living,  whatever  his  earn- 
ings might  be,  he  would  always  save  a portion. 
He  became  an  agricultural  labourer,  and,  although 
the  wages  of  that  occupation  leave  but  a slight 
margin  after  defraying  necessary  expenses,  he  con- 
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trived  systematically  to  carry  liis  design  into  prac- 
tice. He  lived  as  decently  and  comfortably  as 
other  people  of  his  class,  yet  the  saving  was  regu- 
larly effected.  The  result  was  that  at  fifty  years 
of  age  he  had  acquired  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
live  after  his  accustomed  manner  without  labour. 
This  was  done  by  dint  of  continuous  saving  from  a 
low  amount  of  earnings,  and  is  therefore  remark- 
able ; but  it  frequently  happens  that  people  who 
succeed  in  realizing  large  fortunes  begin  by  saving, 
and  then  by  applying  the  capital  thus  acquired 
to  some  trade  or  calling.  It  requires  a strong 
determination  to  begin,  but  when  a little  money 
has  been  saved  subsequent  additions  are  easily 
effected. 

Money,  which  used  to  be  called  “ the  root  of  all 
evil,”  is  certainly  the  most  powerful  moral  agent 
we  possess*  particularly  when  of  the  possessor’s  own 
acquiring.  This  is  shown  very  much  by  the 
character  and  conduct  of  manv  individuals  among 
the  working  classes.  The  moment  a man  has 
saved  a little  money  he  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  a 
position  in  society,  and  must,  therefore,  maintain 
an  uniform  respectability  of  behaviour.  Hence 
the  rule  with  such  persons  is  to  have  their  house- 
hold duties  performed  in  a clean  and  orderly  man- 
ner. Their  conduct  must  be  well  regulated,  and 
the  duties  of  religion  must  be  by  no  means 
neglected,  for  it  must  be  remembered  they  have  a 
character  to  preserve.  Their  means  of  living  also 
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become  much  improved  by  their  being  able  to  pur- 
chase for  ready  money.  Working  people  who  have 
a little  money  in  advance  thereby  acquire  compara- 
tively an  independent  status,  and  can  sell  their 
labour  to  the  best  advantage.  They  can  afford  to 
remain  a short  time  unemployed,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  inadequate  remuneration.  They  obtain, 
therefore,  the  highest  rate  of  wages ; and  are  seldom 
out  of  work,  because,  with  the  practice  of  saving, 
they  necessarily  become  steady  in  their  habits,  and 
can  be  depended  upon  to  do  their  work  in  proper 
time  and  manner.  People  must  always  be  governed 
by  the  stronger  motive,  and,  as  the  vices  are  expen- 
sive, the  saving  man  is  preserved  from  indulgence 
in  evil  propensities.  Such  a man  is  invariably 
punctual  in  paying  his  rent  and  discharging  his 
other  obligations,  as  he  exults  in  the  proud  position 
of  being  no  man’s  debtor,  and  thus  win  the  palm 
of  true  honesty  and  virtue. 

“ Who  is  the  honest  man  ? 

He  who  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 

To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  true.” 

Every  one  is  surprised,  on  examining  the  annuity 
tables  in  common  use  in  the  offices  of  Life  In- 
surance Companies,  at  the  astonishing  aggregate 
amount  of  the  daily  expenditures  of  small  sums, 
compounded  with  interest,  and  finally  summed  up 
at  the  termination  of  a long  life.  The  following 
abstract  will  give  some  idea  of  it : — 
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Table  showing  the  aggregate  Value  icith  Compound 

Interest. 


Per 

Day. 

Per  Year. 

Amount  in 
10  years. 

Amount  in 
20  years. 

Amount  in 
30  years. 

Amount  in 
40  years. 

Amount  in 
50  years. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Id. 

1 

10 

5 

19  2 

7 

50  5 

9 

101  0 10 

183  14  4 

318  7 

8 

3d. 

4 

11 

3 

57  7 

9 

150  17 

3 

303  2 6 

551  3 0 

955  3 

0 

4d. 

6 

1 

8 

76  10 

4 

201  3 

0 

404  3 4 

734  17  5 

1273  10 

8 

6d. 

9 

2 

6 

114  15 

6 

301  14 

6 

606  5 1 

1102  5 11 

1910  6 

0 

8d. 

12 

3 

4 

153  0 

8 

402  6 

0 

808  6 9 

1469  14  7 

2547  1 

4 

Is. 

18 

5 

0 

229  10 

11 

603  9 

1 

1212  10  2 

2204  11  11 

3820  12 

0 

2s. 

36  10 

0 

459  1 

10 

1206  18 

2 

2425  0 4 

4409  3 10 

7641  4 

0 

4s. 

73 

0 

O 

918  3 

9 

2413  16 

4 

4850  0 8 

8818  7 8 

15,282  8 

1 

8s. 

146 

0 

0 

1836  7 

5 

4827  12 

7 

9700  1 5 

17,636  15  4 

30,564  16 

2 

16s. 

292 

0 

0 

3672  14  10 

9655  2 

2 

19,400  2 10 

35,273  10  8 

61,129  12 

4 

By  reference  to  the  preceding  table  it  appears 
that,  if  a labouring  man  or  a mechanic  unneces- 
sarily expends  only  3d.  per  day  from  the  time  be 
becomes  of  age  to  the  time  be  attains  the  age  of 
threescore  and  ten  years,  his  aggregate  loss,  with 
interest,  amounts  to  £955  3s. ; while  sixpence 
saved  daily  would  provide  a fund  of  nearly  £2,000, 
sufficient  to  take  a nice  farm.  There  are  few 
mechanics  who  cannot  save  daily  by  abstaining 
from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  ardent  spirits, 
visiting  theatres,  &c.,  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  3d.  per  day.  The  man  in  trade  who  can 
lay  by  about  4s.  per  day  will  find  himself  similarly 
possessed  of  upwards  of  £15,000.  Tew  people 
estimate  the  large  sums  to  which  the  yearly  saving 
in  personal  and  household  expenses  will  accumu- 
late. Two  thousand  pounds  a year  is  not  an 
uncommon  expenditure  for  merchants  in  this  and 
other  cities.  Half  a century  ago  £200  would  have 
been  considered  sufficient.  The  difference  between 
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these  two  sums  for  fifty  years,  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  compound  interest,  reaches  the  enormous 
amount  of  £376,824.  Extend  the  time  eleven 
years,  and  this  sum,  great  as  it  is,  becomes  doubled. 
The  true  value  of  money  consists  in  the  rational 
use  of  it.  Economy  becomes  a vice  in  the  miser, 
while  liberality  sliding  into  extravagance  becomes 
a vice  in  the  spendthrift.  The  golden  mean  lies 
between  these  extremes.  By  applying  available 
gains  for  the  procurement  of  rational  comforts  and 
enjoyments,  and  for  advancement  in  moral  and 
intellectual  culture,  we  at  once  increase  our  private 
pleasure  and  further  the  public  good. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  when  pecuniary  debts 
are  contracted,  the  borrower  means  to  pay  them 
sooner  or  later.  As  a general  rule,  their  burthen 
is  least  the  sooner  they  are  cleared  off.  Interest, 
usury,  dependence,  lawsuits,  and  costs  of  all  kinds 
that  hang  over  standing  and  litigated  debts  add  in 
this  country,  if  we  could  but  get  at  their  total  for 
a single  year,  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  original 
obligations.  Eriendships  are  broken  because  of 
debts;  forgeries  and  murders  are  committed  on 
their  account ; and,  however  considered,  they  are  a 
source  of  cost,  annoyance,  and  evil.  They  break  in 
everywhere  upon  the  harmonious  relations  of  indi- 
viduals and  society;  they  blunt  sensitiveness  to 
personal  independence ; and,  in  no  respect  that  we 
can  conceive,  do  they  advance  the  general  well- 
being. The  agents  of  the  rich  have  no  excuse  for 
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not  paying  as  they  go  on,  though,  to  their  shame 
he  it  spoken,  they  are  more  often  the  ones  to  cause 
misery  and  ruin  by  the  extensive  credit  they  insist 
upon  in  their  business  transactions.  By  with- 
holding the  honest  dues  of  the  labourer,  the 
mechanic,  the  merchant,  and  the  professional  man, 
all  comparatively  poor,  they  force  these  classes 
into  indebtedness  until  the  community  becomes  a 
tangled  net,  whose  meshes  are  standing  accounts, 
notes,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  suits  at  law,  judg- 
ments, and  executions.  If  those  who  are  eminently 
able  to  pay  as  they  go  on  were  to  be  just  and  do  so, 
the  credit  system  which  now  makes  one-half  of 
society  dependants  and  slaves,  would  be  in  a great 
measure  swept  away.  The  middle-class  man  and 
the  poor  man  are  driven  to  the  wall  by  it ; they 
can  be  pushed  and  pursued  with  impunity  ; but  your 
man  of  means,  your  rich  man’s  agent,  who  dares 
to  remind  him  of  a debt  ? No  one  who  observes 
and  reflects  on  this  subject  can  deny  the  truth  of 
the  picture  we  have  drawn.  The  evils  of  the  credit 
system,  which  now  pervades  every  department  of 
business  and  all  the  trade  intercourse  of  society,  are 
great  and  overwhelming.  The  poorer  classes  feel 
it  most  especially.  The  mechanic,  the  labourer, 
and  the  tradesman,  with  little  or  no  capital — 
as  is  generally  the  case — how  can  they  succeed  in 
enterprise,  or  in  living,  even,  if  they  are  not  paid 
as  they  go  ? If  they  are  paid,  they  too  can  pay. 
The  reform,  therefore,  must  begin,  not  like  most 
others,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  but  at  the  top — 
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with  the  rich.  Let  them  incur  no  debts  to  those 
whom  they  employ  or  with  whom  they  trade,  and 
then  the  classes  below  them  in  means  can  live  free 
from  debt.  Debts  are  curses,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  under  which  society  groans. 

Agents  should  make  every  effort  to  induce  land- 
owners  to  have  as  few  public-houses  on  their  estates 
as  possible.  They  are  dreadful  temptations.  They 
retain  or  withdraw  every  man  who  frequents  them 
from  his  home  and  his  family,  which  ought  always  to 
he  the  centre  of  his  thoughts  and  affections ; they 
encourage  habits  of  idleness  and  irregularity,  and 
destroy  that  frugality  and  forethought  which,  in  all 
ranks,  are  invaluable,  and  which  amongst  the  lower 
orders  are  the  source  of  almost  every  other  virtue. 
The  ingredients  now  used  by  brewers  make  malt 
liquors,  to  most  persons,  a less  agreeable  drink  than 
formerly ; and  many  have  been  tempted  to  dram- 
drinking, which  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a terrible 
state  of  misery.  To  the  sad  custom  of  resorting  to 
the  public-house  on  all  occasions  may  be  traced 
much  of  the  poverty  and  domestic  unhappiness 
which  now  afflict  so  large  a portion  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

It  is  always  useful  to  think  over  the  causes  of  any 
failure,  says  an  able  writer.  The  doctor  learns  his 
noble  profession  by  carefully  studying  the  causes 
or  origin  of  any  disease ; he  is  thus  enabled  to  sug- 
gest the  means  of  prevenion  and  to  prescribe  a 
cure.  Now,  as  we  travel  through  life,  we  all  meet 
with  men  who  are  never  successful  in  anything 
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they  undertake — persons  who  live  upon  the  labours 
of  other  men,  either  supported  by  their  relations 
or  the  parish.  Now  this  page  of  our  little  work 
we  shall  devote  to  the  labourer,  and  only  dwell 
upon  him  and  his  best  interests.  If  we  take  a 
walk  amongst  our  cottage  neighbours,  we  find  two 
classes  of  labourers — one  class  who  are  living  in 
comfort,  and  the  other  who  are  never  out  of  some 
misery  or  other.  Let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
the  last  class,  to  the  men  who  always  manage 
to  go  down-hill.  These  include  one  great  portion 
of  the  community — the  idle,  the  thoughtless,  and 
the  dissipated.  They  are  composed  of  those  who 
never  to  any  useful  purpose  remember  that  no  man 
can  prosper  in  life  if  he  spends  more  or  even  quite 
as  much  money  as  he  receives.  Now  let  the 
labourer  clearly  understand  this — the  man  who 
earns  20s.  a week,  and  only  spends  19s.,  preserves 
his  independence  and  prospers ; but  if  he  spends 
21s.  he  certainly  becomes  poor.  Yet  this  is  the 
great  cause  of  half  the  poverty  of  the  world.  You 
will  always  find  some  fine  specimens  of  these 
down-stairs  travellers  in  the  Union  house  or  round 
the  fire  in  a beershop.  They,  it  is  true,  console 
themselves  by  conjuring  up  a variety  of  excuses 
for  their  poverty,  such  as  “want  of  luck,”  or 
the  reform  of  some  public  law,  or,  if  they  are 
natives  of  Ireland,  it  is  “ the  repeal  of  the  Union.” 
Now  such  hollow  excuses  as  these  will  not  satisfy 
our  readers.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  way 
to  prosper  is  to  live  within  their  wages,  and 
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that  the  way  to  improve  that  income  is  to  make 
one’s  self  worth  more  money  to  his  employer.  This 
is  to  be  easily  done  by  every  one.  Tor  every  labourer 
can  be  careful  of  his  master’s  interests — can  be 
sober,  can  be  honest,  can  improve  himself  as  a 
workman,  can  live  within  his  income.  And  that 
income,  with  the  aid  of  common  sense,  is  pretty 
certain  to  increase  with  an  increase  of  knowledge ; 
for  that  knowledge,  as  we  have  always  said,  is 
another  name  for  good  wages.  Strive,  then,  we  say 
to  our  friends  the  labourers,  to  be  ever  trying  to 
learn  something  useful,  and  try  earnestly.  Do  not 
listen  to  those  who  tell  you  that  those  wdio  employ 
you  are  anxious  to  keep  you  poor.  Tor  your  em- 
ployer well  knows  that  a good  labourer  is  cheap  at 
high  wrages,  when  a bad  servant  is  dear  at  the 
lowest.  He  feels  as  Mr.  E.  Tellowes  did  wdien  at 
the  Blofield  meeting  he  observed,  that  we  must  well 
study  the  interest  of  the  labourer,  his  happiness 
and  comfort ; we  must  look  to  his  cottage  ; we  must 
house  him  well  and  comfortably ; we  must  attach 
him  to  the  soil  on  which  he  lives,  to  the  cottage  in 
which  he  resides,  and  to  the  garden  which  he  culti- 
vates ; we  must  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a part  of 
the  farm  on  which  he  works,  and  we  must  give  him 
an  interest  in  remaining  at  home  in  preference  to 
seeking  work  elsewhere.  If  this  be  done,  my  belief 
is,  that  we  shall,  in  a great  measure,  prevent  our 
labourers  going  into  distant  districts.  We  feel  that 
it  is  indispensable,  and  not  only  our  duty,  but  our 
interest,  to  watch  narrowly  the  welfare,  the  liappi- 
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ness,  and  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  class.  De- 
pend upon  it  they  are  the  real  friends  of  the  labour- 
ing class  who  look  after  their  moral  and  social 
welfare  and  their  mental  improvement : those  are 
not  the  friends  of  the  labouring  class  who  will 
instil  into  their  minds  ideas  and  notions  which 
they  have  not  the  learning  to  understand,  nor 
the  keenness  of  perception  to  see  that  they  are 
fallacious.  And  then  as  to  emigration,  which  is 
often  urged  upon  the  labourers  and  the  young 
farmer’s  attention,  Mr.  E.  Little  was  not  far  from 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  when  he  remarked,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  that  whether  a man  emigrated  or 
stayed  at  home,  untiring  energy  and  perseverance 
were  indispensable  to  success.  Whether  a farmer’s  son 
were  sent  abroad  with  a few  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  or  whether  the  same  amount  was  entrusted 
to  him  at  home,  without  intelligence,  industry,  and 
perseverance,  the  money  might  just  as  well  have  been 
thrown  into  a ditch.  Our  parting  advice  then  to  the 
labourer  is,  take  care  of  your  wages,  your  family,  and 
your  home,  and  then  you  will  never  be  a member  of 
the  class  of  the  “ ne’er-do-wells  ” or  the  “ unlucky.” 
You  will  find  in  our  “ Hints  on  Earming  ” many 
facts  with  regard  to  poultry,  potato,  and  other  root- 
planting, deep-stirring  the  soil,  &c.,  which  may  be 
useful  to  you  in  your  garden  and  in  your  cottage ; 
and  if  we  find  that  any  suggestion  of  ours  has  helped 
to  bring  comfort  around  the  hearth  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  we  shall  indeed  feel  amply  rewarded. 
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Agents  should  be  especially  careful  as  to  whom 
beer  and  spirit  licenses  are  given  on  the  estates 
under  their  charge.  They  should  make  certain  that 
the  respectability  of  the  publican  will  guarantee  the 
genuineness  of  these  beverages,  since  adulteration  is 
almost  universally  pursued.  In  fact  malt  liquor  is 
the  only  healthy  and  invigorating  beverage  within 
the  reach  of  the  working  classes ; the  importance, 
therefore,  of  its  being  sold  in  a pure  state  is  incal- 
culable. Dr.  Hassall  gives  us,  as  the  result  of  his 
examinations,  that  in  nearly  all  the  stouts  and 
porters  salt  was  present,  often  in  considerable 
amount.  In  some  of  the  samples  cane-sugar  and 
treacle  were  likewise  present.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  variation  of  strength  would  have  been 
still  more  considerable  had  the  samples  been  procured 
direct  from  the  several  breweries,  instead  of,  as  in 
most  cases,  from  the  brewers’  taps.  This  diminution 
of  strength  in  the  beer  purchased  of  publicans  is 
only  to  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  addition 
in  many  cases  of  water,  this  addition  being  no  doubt 
sometimes  practised  by  the  publicans  and  other 
retailers  of  malt  liquors.  The  addition  of  water 
constitutes  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  adultera- 
tion to  which  these  beverages  are  subjected.  Thus 
the  addition  of  water  reduces  the  strength,  flavour, 
and  colour  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  in 
some  cases  the  further  adulteration  of  the  beer,  and 
this  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  a very  coarse 
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description  of  brown  sugar  containing  much  treacle, 
and  known  as  foots,  and  salt. 

The  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  porter  is  often 
sufficiently  large  to  communicate  a perceptibly  saline 
taste  to  the  mouth.  The  salt  is  used  by  the  brewers 
in  the  following  manner : — It  is  first  mixed  up  in  a 
tub  with  flour — usually  wheat  flour — and  the  mix- 
ture is  cast  by  handfuls  over  the  surface  of  the  wort 
in  the  cooling  vat.  It  is  said  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
servation and  fining  of  the  wort,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  these  are  the  only  purposes  for  which  it  is 
employed  by  the  brewer.  The  three  usual  and 
principal  adulterations  of  porter  consist,  then,  of 
water,  by  which  its  strength  is  reduced  and  its  bulk 
increased ; and  sugar  and  salt,  whereby  its  colour 
and  flavour  are  in  a measure  restored.  But  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing,  from  evidence  given 
before  a recent  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Public-houses,  of  which  Mr.  Villiers  was 
the  chairman,  that  other  adulterations  are  practised, 
and  that  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  salt  of 
steel,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  cocculus  indicus,  are 
likewise  not  unfrequently  used.  We  believe  the 
labouring  man  is  defrauded  to  an  extent  of  which 
the  rich  man  can  hardly  conceive,  in  the  articles 
with  which  he  is  able  to  furnish  himself  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  daily  toil;  he  is  more  exposed  to 
imposition  from  adulteration  than  any  other  per- 
sons. There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  that  poisonous 
substances  are  frequently  used  by  publicans  for  the 
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purpose  of  causing  a species  of  inebriety  which 
should  be  due  to  alcohol;  it  creates  a feeling  of 
intoxication  without  the  previous  excitement  which 
alcohol  produces ; it  knocks  you  down,  so  to  speak, 
without  previous  exhilaration,  a state  of  inebriation 
more  prejudicial  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
alcohol ; for  though  alcohol  produces  intoxication, 
it  does  not  disorganize  except  when  taken  in  immo- 
derate quantities ; it  does  not  act  so  fatally  as 
poisons  would  act. 

Out  of  38  samples  of  gin  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hassall, 
he  found  that  two  contained  oil  of  cinnamon,  or 
probably  of  cassia.  Seven  of  the  samples  contained 
Cayenne  pepper,  some  of  them  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, so  that  the  syruppy  extract  left  on  evaporation 
possessed  a burning  and  fiery  taste.  In  no  case  was 
sulphuric  acid  detected,  its  absence  being  sufficiently 
shown  by  all  the  samples  being  neutral  to  test  paper. 
Most  of  the  samples  contained  combined  sulphates, 
derived  from  the  water  and  alum  employed  in  their 
adulteration  and  clarification.  In  some  few  cases, 
possibly,  the  combined  sulphates  may  be  derived 
from  white  vitriol,  white  copperas,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  which  I have  the  authority  of  a gin  distiller 
for  stating  is  commonly  used,  when  gin  has  been 
diluted  with  water,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to 
c bead,’  as  it  is  technically  termed.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a doubt,  that  whatever  may  be  the  evil 
consequences  of  drinking  gin,  those  consequences 
are  materially  augmented  by  the  use  of  these  mix- 
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tures.  I think  no  human  stomach  could  stand  the 
combined  influence  of  alcohol  and  Cayenne  pepper. 

“ Pure  gin  should  he  made  of  alcohol  flavoured 
with  juniper  berry ; but  I believe  there  is  very  little 
gin  made  in  so  simple  a manner  as  that;  all  gin 
almost  is  flavoured  with  some  special  prepara- 
tions called  gin  flavourings ; I believe  all  distillers 
use  these  gin  flavourings.  I am  told  that  many 
manufacturers  obtain  very  strong  spirit  from  raw 
grain,  and  then  flavour  it  and  sell  it  as  gin.” 

With  reference  to  rum,  Dr.  Hassall  says  : — “ Here 
again,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  a second  adultera- 
tion calculated  to  prove  injurious  to  health.  It 
appears  from  the  analysis  of  19  samples  of  rum, 
that  the  strength  of  the  samples  varied  from  25*61 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  47*28  per  cent. ; that  is, 
that  some  of  the  samples  were  nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  others,  and  consequently  of  nearly  double 
the  value ; also  that  six,  or  nearly  one-third,  of  the 
specimens  were  adulterated  with  cayenne,  the  ex- 
tracts left  on  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  being 
exceedingly  fiery  and  pungent  from  the  presence  of 
that  substance.” 

“ Wine,”  adds  Hr.  Challice,  “is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessary for  the  poor  when  they  are  recovering  from 
sickness ; they  have  no  means  of  getting  pure  wine ; 
the  adulteration  of  it  is  fearful.  I have  seen  many 
instances  in  which,  when  I have  recommended  port 
wine,  and  it  has  been  procured  at  public-houses, 
instead  of  acting  as  a wholesome  stimulant  and  a 
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restorative  astringent,  it  has  produced  pain,  acidity, 
griping,  irritation,  and  mischief,  instead  of  good. 
It  is  a matter  of  notoriety,  I believe,  that  a com- 
position is  sold  as  a substitute  for  port  wine. 

“ I believe  the  astringency  imparted  to  the  liquid 
is  by  alum ; I believe  there  to  he  an  infusion  of  log- 
wood, also  sloe-juice  and  sugar;  it  is  a chemical 
combination  entirely  different  from  port  wine;  it 
does  not  taste  like  it ; the  taste  is  sufficient  to 
deceive  a poor  person ; the  poor  have  a great  craving 
for  wine ; they  believe  it  is  a luxury  that  will  restore 
them  to  health. 

“ There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  numbers 
of  invalids,  delicate  women,  and  tender  children  have 
fallen  victims  to  adulterations  of  food,  drink,  and 
drugs.  Paralysis  has  also  been  clearly  traced  to 
this  cause ; and  the  universal  diffusion  of  indiges- 
tion owes  its  origin  very  largely  to  the  effect  of  the 
dangerous  adulterations  of  our  food.” 

We  think,  with  such  testimony  before  us,  the 
desirability  of  having  respectable  publicans  on  any 
property  is  obvious.  Por  what  can  he  a greater 
comfort  to  the  poor  man  than  to  know  that  what 
he  drinks  is  unmixed  with  baser  matter  ? 

Moreover,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  a well- 
conducted  inn  on  estates  of  considerable  extent  for 
farmers’  and  other  local  meetings.  Englishmen  are 
proverbial  for  their  love  of  good  cheer.  The  late 
popular  writer,  Douglas  Jerrold,  said,  “ That  if  the 
world  was  to  come  to  an  end,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
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a few  Englishmen  would  meet  together  and  find 
some  little  corner  wherein  they  could  have  a good 
dinner  to  celebrate  the  event.”  The  landlord  should 
invariably  he  the  stamp  who  is  always  willing  to 
oblige  and  ever  ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
customers.  He  should  he  a good  caterer  for  the 
general  public.  In  fact  the  A gent  should  take  care 
to  have  “ the  right  man  in  the  right  place.”  Bos- 
well, in  writing  to  Hr.  Johnson,  in  1776,  says, 
“ There  is  nothing  which  has  as  yet  been  contrived 
by  man  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as 
by  a good  tavern  or  inn.”  A good  old  clergyman 
wrote,  many  years  ago — 

“ Whoe’er  has  travell’d  life’s  dull  round, 
Wheree’er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found, 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.” 

George  Combe,  the  author  of  “ Hr.  Syntax,” 
wrote — 

“ Along  the  varying  road  of  life, 

In  calm  content,  in  toil  or  strife, 

At  morn  or  noon,  by  night  or  day, 

As  time  conducts  him  on  the  way, 

How  oft  doth  man  by  care  oppress’d, 

Eind  at  an  inn  a place  of  rest.” 

Again  he  says — 

“ Where’er  his  fancy  bids  him  roam, 

In  every  inn  he  finds  a home  ; 

Will  not  an  inn  his  cares  beguile, 

Where  on  each  face  he  sees  a smile  ?” 

1 1 2 
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It  is  very  desirable  that  Agents  should  establish 
general  stores  on  the  estates  under  their  charge,  for 
supplying  the  poorer  families  with,  at  least,  the 
common  necessaries  of  life  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates.  It  is  notorious  that  country  retailers  abso- 
lutely rob  the  poor  by  their  outrageous  charges. 
The  “ truck  system  ” is  only  useful  and  excellent 
when  conducted  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
Agent.  We  know  that  an  immense  amount  of  good 
has  been  effected  by  such  institutions  and  co-opera- 
tive societies  on  many  properties  in  England  and  in 
Scotland.  It  is  really  quite  astounding  to  mark  the 
difference  of  prices  in  establishments  of  recognized 
respectability,  even  in  London.  The  following 
communication  from  Stafford  House  illustrates  this 
very  plainly.  The  rates  are  taken  from  bills  paid 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  house  steward  about 
two  years  since : — 


Almonds  

lb. 

West-end 

Shop. 

s.  d. 

3 6 

Mr.  Robson, 

32,  Lawrence-lane, 
Cheapside. 

S.  d. 

1 10 

Difference 
per  Cent. 

91 

Cloves 

lb. 

5 

0 

1 

6 

233 

Cinnamon  .... 

lb. 

10 

0 

3 

0 

233 

Mace  

lb. 

10 

0 

3 

0 

233 

Nutmegs  

.....  lb. 

10 

0 

4 

0 

150 

Pepper,  white  . 

lb. 

3 

0 

1 

4 

125 

Pepper,  hlack  . 

lb. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

100 

Ginger  prepared...  lb. 

5 

0 

1 

9 

185 

Ginger,  whole  . 

lb. 

3 

6 

6 

133 

Pearl  Earley  . 

lb. 

0 

10 

0 

If  

471 

Salt 

bushels 

4 

0 

1 

0 

300 

Salt 

bay 

0 

4 

0 

Of  

433 

Salt 

baskets 

0 

9 

0 

3 

200 

Sago  

lb. 

0 

6 

0 

2}  

140 

Semolina  

lb. 

1 

0 

0 

4£  

166 

Tapioca  

lb. 

1 

0 

0 

6 

100 

Vanille 

2 

0 

0 

4 

500 
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Ilis  Grace’s  steward  is  not  aware  what  rates  the 
same  West-end  shop  now  charges,  as  it  has  not 
since  been  patronized.  Mr.  Hobson’s  rates  con- 
tinue about  the  same,  but  to  them  must  he  added 
his  commission,  which,  including  packing,  carriage, 
&c.,  does  not  exceed  ten  per  cent.  In  comparing 
the  above  rates  particular  care  was  taken  that  the 
qualities  and  quantities  agreed. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  received  a great  deal  of 
well-merited  praise  when,  a short  time  ago,  he 
publicly  set  his  face  against  the  pernicious  practice 
of  tradesmen  giving  discounts  or  percentages  to  his 
domestic  servants.  His  grace  now  equally  deserves 
commendation  and  the  thanks  of  all  classes  for 
publishing  the  above  prices  in  the  press  for  bringing 
about  domestic  revolution,  and  for  having  discon- 
tinued his  patronage  to  the  extravagant  West-end 
shop.  It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Duke 
to  be  kind,  just,  and,  indeed,  liberal  to  all,  hut 
never  to  submit  to  wrong,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
crop  up. 

Largess  was  known  so  long  back  as  the  Saxon 
days  in  England;  but  while  this  has,  to  a great 
extent,  been  discontinued,  the  plan  of  commission 
has  wonderfully  increased,  and  it  is  a fair  question, 
looking  at  the  numerous  irregularities  which  have 
been  recently  disclosed,  and  the  greater  and  more 
numerous  frauds  which  have  been  concealed,  how 
far  the  modern  unlimited  system  of  commission  is 
a safe  and  equitable  means  for  purchase  or  sale. 
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Discount,  in  its  original  form,  was  merely  a deduc- 
tion for  prepayment.  Commission  was  an  allow- 
ance or  payment  to  a trusted  and  commissioned 
assistant  in  business,  the  agent  holding  a warrant 
or  commission  by  which  a trust  is  held.  In  the 
modern  use  of  discount,  however,  it  has  become  a 
sliding  scale  by  which  prices  are  arbitrarily  raised 
or  lowered;  while  a commission  is  often  paid  to 
persons  who  have  no  warrant,  and  are  frequently 
not  trustworthy.  The  introduction  of  the  system  of 
commission,  in  order  to  remunerate  the  zealous 
activity  of  recognized  assistants,  was  an  easy  mode 
of  sharing  profits  with  those  who  find  the  labour 
and  intelligence  in  business ; but  the  same  allow- 
ance to  all  comers  has  introduced  a new  feature  in 
modern  business,  whereby  professional  men  and 
numerous  birds  of  passage  have  grasped  at  the 
earnings  of  the  regular  worker;  this  system  has 
introduced  a recklessness  as  to  the  credit  of  persons 
trusted,  and  an  indifference  as  to  the  ultimate  profit 
in  the  transactions,  which  is  fatal  to  healthy  and 
lasting  trade. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  tipping  servants 
has  for  some  years  past  been  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease, and  at  the  present  time  a head  servant  in  an 
important  establishment  thinks  nothing  of  insisting 
on  a commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
his  or  her  master’s  bills.  If  a tradesman  refuses  to 
be  a party  to  such  transaction  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  a housekeeper,  cook,  or 
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butler,  to  represent  tlic  tradesman  as  inattentive,  or 
his  goods  as  of  inferior  quality ; and  if  the  master 
or  mistress  does  not  listen  readily  to  such  misre- 
presentation, the  best  tea  or  coffee  ever  imported 
may  be  spoiled  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  excellent  example  set  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  may  be  followed  by  many 
others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  so  that  families 
of  every  class  may  get  groceries  and  provisions  at 
fair  prices. 

We  think  that  Agents  on  estates  ought  to  establish 
weekly  markets  where  small  towns  or  villages  exist, 
especially  in  Highland  districts.  In  contemplating 
such  districts,  particularly  in  Scotland,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  isolation  of  the  dwell- 
ings. Hamlets  and  miniature  towns  widely  sepa- 
rated; main  roads  insufficient  and  out  of  repair; 
bye-roads  almost  impassable.  Whatever  scattered 
portions  of  population  are  to  be  found,  it  would 
surely  be  advisable  to  connect  them  more  closely, 
so  as  to  afford  them  opportunities  of  interchanging, 
not  only  commodities,  but  sympathies,  opinions, 
information,  and  improvement,  and  to  multiply  the 
means  by  which  human  interests  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other.  To  help  forward  these  benefits, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  point  out  to  all  classes  the 
immense  importance  of  establishing  weekly  markets. 
What  is  needful  for  a large  town  is  proportionably 
good  for  a small  one.  Industry  is  quickened  to 
anticipate  wants ; new  wants  are  created  which  are 
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speedily  supplied ; and  every  country  cottage  con- 
tributes to  the  comfort  of  every  town  habitation. 
At  present  the  state  of  things  in  some  places  is 
deplorable.  Poor  cotters  must  buy  meal  and  other 
commodities  from  the  neighbouring  farmer,  who 
frequently  charges  more  than  the  ordinary  market 
price.  The  country  shopkeepers,  not  kept  in  check 
by  the  competition  of  stated  markets,  charge  what 
they  choose,  by  means  of  credit  prices ; and  they 
are  themselves  an  unthriving  race  from  the  want  of 
markets,  which  always  bring  to  shops  a confluence 
of  the  best  customers.  Poor  persons  who  have 
country  produce  to  sell  lose  whole  days  in  hawking 
it  about  from  house  to  house ; and  thus  idle  habits 
are  engendered  in  the  search  of  chance  sales.  But, 
above  all,  society  stagnates  where  no  steadily  and 
quickly  recurring  markets  are  held.  Unlike  other 
projects,  the  establishing  of  markets  demands  no 
present  outlay.  All  that  is  required  is  to  fix  upon 
a central  position  for  holding  such  gatherings  on 
the  most  suitable  week  day,  and  to  invite  buyers 
and  sellers  to  come  together.  The  vicinity  of  a 
good  market,  where  every  kind  of  agricultural 
produce  will  always  find  purchasers  at  a fair  price, 
greatly  adds  to  the  value  of  a farm,  especially  if 
good  roads  lead  to  it;  and  the  advantage  is  the 
greater  if  it  be  a populous  town,  which  not  only 
consumes  much  produce,  but  also  supplies  various 
kinds  of  manure  which  may  be  brought  back  by 
the  teams  which  have  carried  the  produce  to 
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market.  It  is  this  which  so  much  enhances  the 
rent  of  land  near  London  and  all  great  cities,  and 
makes  agriculture  there  approach  nearer  to  horti- 
culture, which  entirely  depends  on  extraneous 
manure. 

The  value  of  any  article  when  sold  by  a private 
transaction  between  two  individuals,  is  measured 
and  determined  by  the  relative  circumstances  of 
each.  The  price  or  general  value  between  the 
seller  and  a larger  circle  of  purchasers,  is  deter- 
mined at  a local  market,  and  the  larger  and  more 
open  this  is,  the  more  nearly  do  we  approach  to  the 
real  value  of  the  article.  If  there  are  many  markets 
for  an  article,  its  price  will  of  course  vary  according 
to  the  local  circumstances  of  each  ; but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  more  the  means  of  transport  are 
increased,  accelerated,  and  cheapened,  the  more 
nearly  will  its  value  in  the  different  markets  be 
equalized ; and  if  there  be  no  artificial  obstruction 
by  law,  or  otherwise,  to  impede  its  being  freely 
transported  from  one  to  the  other,  the  difference  in 
its  value  in  different  markets  cannot  much  exceed 
for  any  length  of  time  the  cost  of  its  carriage  from 
one  to  the  other.  Hence  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  improving  and  accelerating  the  means  of  trans- 
port is  to  equalize  prices  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  country  in  which  it  takes  place.  Before 
the  introduction  of  roads  into  a country,  one  pro- 
vince may  be  starving  from  a dearth  of  provisions, 
while  in  another,  not  far  off,  they  may  be  so 
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abundant  as  to  be  going  to  waste,  while  the  expense 
of  transporting  them  from  one  to  the  other  may  be 
so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  do  so.  It  is 
said  that  on  one  occasion  in  Spain  the  inhabitants 
of  one  province  were  dying  of  famine,  while  in 
another  there  was  a superabundance,  and  it  was 
found  cheaper  to  import  corn  from  America  to  the 
starving  province  than  from  another  part  of  the 
same  country.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  intro- 
duction of  turnpike  roads,  and  afterwards  of  rail- 
roads in  England,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce  in  the 
distant  counties,  and  depressing  it  in  those  near  the 
metropolis  ; and  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
tion lias  raised  the  rental  of  the  remote  parts  of 
Scotland  many  thousands  of  pounds  annually. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Laing,  M.P.,  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  institutions  which  exist  in  Norway. 
He  calls  them  aptly  Corn  Banks.  In  that  thinly 
peopled  country,  there  are  no  dealers  or  weekly 
markets  attended  by  purchasers,  who  buy  at  one 
place  and  sell  at  another.  If  the  farmer  has  any 
grain  to  spare,  he  can  do  nothing  with  it  unless  he 
happens  by  chance  to  find  consumers  on  the  spot. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  magazines  are 
established  all  over  the  country,  to  which  the 
farmers  take  their  surplus  grain,  and  for  the  time 
it  remans  he  receives  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of 
increase  per  annum,  or  12^  per  cent.  If  he 
deposits  eight  bushels,  he  can  take  out  nine  at  the 
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end  of  twelve  months,  or  in  that  proportion  for 
shorter  periods ; and  he  is  charged  at  the  same  rate 
of  one-eighth  per  annum  for  any  portions  of  his 
quantity  he  may  take  out.  If  he  overdraws  his 
account,  or  had  none  deposited,  hut  receives  a 
quantity  in  loan,  he  pays  for  such  advance  at  the 
rate  of  one-fourth  of  increase  per  annum.  Thus,  if 
he  takes  eight  bushels,  he  pays  back  ten  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months,  or  at  that  rate  for  the  time  he 
has  the  loan. 

Pew  things  are  so  bulky  as  corn  : a sack  weighing 
2401bs.,  when  brought  to  market,  may  be  worth  a 
guinea  or  thirty  shillings ; but  if  it  is  carried  fifty 
miles  to  a market,  the  net  value  will  be  much 
reduced ; and  if  at  that  market  there  is  no  demand 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  no  means  of  exportation,  a very 
small  surplus  will  glut  it,  and  reduce  the  price  still 
lower.  The  nature  and  situation  of  the  markets 
are  consequently  a most  important  consideration 
in  any  agricultural  enterprise.  Where  markets  are 
very  distant,  the  only  profitable  produce  is  live- 
stock, which  can  be  driven  a long  way  at  a small 
expense.  All  countries,  however  fruitful  the  soil, 
which  are  thinly  peopled,  and  have  no  ready 
markets  for  corn,  must  necessarily  remain  in  pasture 
or  be  uncultivated.  An  increase  in  the  population 
and  the  establishment  of  manufactures  gives  rise  to 
an  increased  number  of  markets,  and  brings  more 
land  into  a state  of  profitable  cultivation  as  arable 
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land.  If  a regular  supply  of  food  is  essential  in  a 
manufacturing  population,  the  demand  for  it  causes 
more  to  be  produced.  A regular  supply  to  the 
markets  keeps  prices  regular,  fluctuating  only 
according  to  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the 
crops.  If  a country  is  very  well  peopled,  and 
thickly  studded  with  markets,  it  may  he  that  all 
the  land  in  it  can  he  let  at  a good  rent.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  of  indefinite  extent,  and  only  partially 
occupied,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  descending 
scale  we  shall  arrive  at  some  land  in  which  the 
circumstances  are  so  unfavourable  ; that  is,  the  cost 
of  production  is  so  great,  that  it  will  only  just  he 
possible  to  cultivate  it  with  a profit,  and  beyond 
that  any  cultivation  beyond  what  may  he  necessary 
for  the  actual  wants  of  the  persons  living  on  it 
must  cease.  The  point  where  this  will  occur  purely 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  profit 
ceases.  If  prices  rise,  or  the  cost  of  production  is 
diminished,  the  land  under  more  unfavourable 
circumstances  may  he  brought  under  cultivation ; 
if  the  price  falls,  or  the  cost  of  production  is 
increased,  then  a certain  portion  of  the  land  already 
in  cultivation  will  he  abandoned. 

Agents  should  give  every  encouragement  to  a 
few  respectable  general  dealing  shopkeepers  on 
large  estates,  to  ensure  good  and  wholesome  articles 
of  food  for  at  least  the  poorer  classes.  Adulteration 
is  one  of  the  most  crying  and  serious  evils  of  the 
day,  from  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  have  alike 
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suffered.  Physicians  tell  us  that  various  diseases 
which  prevail  in  these  days  of  science  and  intelli- 
gence are  traceable  to  the  vile  admixtures  of  which 
we  innocently  partake.  Considering  the  habits  of 
modern  society,  never  was  there  a greater  necessity 
for  purity  in  our  daily  food  and  drink.  In  fact, 
adulteration  has  reached  to  such  a pitch,  that  even 
the  respectability  of  the  tradesman  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  a guarantee  for  the  purity  of  his  wares.  We 
pay  not  only  with  our  money,  but  our  lives.  Por 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  articles  we  purchase  are 
not  merely  diluted — they  are  adulterated — posi- 
tively— abominably — poisonouslv.  There  is  scarcely 
a single  article  of  daily  use  which  it  is  possible  to 
procure  genuine  from  ordinary  shops.  We  ask  for 
bread,  and  we  receive  a stone ; for  coffee,  and  we 
receive  chicory ; for  chicory,  and  we  receive  burnt 
carrots,  and  powder  of  dried  horses’  liver ; for 
oil  of  almonds,  and  we  receive  prussic  acid.  What 
are  we  to  do  when  our  meat  and  drink  are  poi- 
soned ? C£  Adulteration,”  says  Dr.  Hassall,  “ I find 
to  prevail  in  nearly  all  articles  that  it  will  pay  to 
adulterate.”  The  poor  man  who  usually  buys  the 
second  quality  of  flour,  instead  of  finding  in  it  the 
nourishment  which  he  pays  for,  gets,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  enfeebled  power  of  digestion,  and  conse- 
quently an  inferior  power  of  performing  work,  a 
debased  condition  of  health ; and  becomes  doubtless, 
to  a certain  extent,  permanently  enfeebled.  To 
children  the  mischief  is  much  greater.  The  eminent 
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analytical  chemist,  Dr.  Normandy,  states  that  the 
adulteration  of  flour  and  bread  are  much  the  same, 
and  consist  principally  in  the  introduction  of  alum. 
“ I have  actually  seen  in  bread,”  says  the  Doctor, 
“ alum  so  badly  and  carelessly  mixed  as  to  be  found 
in  crystals  of  the  size  of  a large  pea ; in  the  bread 
of  a baker  in  the  Church  Load  I found  alum 
actually  in  the  state  of  large  crystals ; I went  to 
him,  and  showed  him  his  bread,  and  he  said,  c I 
cannot  help  it.’  I said,  c Are  you  not  afraid  of 
being  prosecuted?5  and  he  used  a very  offensive 
expression  about  my  eyes,  and  I of  course  at  once 
left  his  shop.  Alum  has  the  curious  property  of 
imparting  to  bread  made  of  flour  of  second  or  third- 
rate  quality  a whiteness  which  otherwise  you  could 
not  obtain  except  in  bread  of  the  first  quality; 
besides  this,  and  it  is  much  more  important  to  the 
baker,  it  enables  him  to  force  into  his  bread  a larger 
quantity  of  water  than  he  could  otherwise  do  ; the 
alum  imparts  to  bread  the  property  of  retaining  the 
water,  after  it  is  taken  from  the  oven.  I find  that 
the  amount  of  alum  varies  from  500  grains,  which 
I had  found  in  the  case  of  which  I was  speaking,  to 
250  grains  in  the  41b.  loaf  of  bread  ; frequently  25 
to  30  grains  in  the  lib. ; and  more  frequently  still 
considerably  smaller  quantities  than  that ; these, 
except  the  last,  are  rather  extreme  cases,  and  gene- 
rally it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three 
grains  per  1000  grains  ; I may  say  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  a single  baker  in  London  who 
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makes  bread  without  alum.  I once  thought  I had 
found  that  Phoenix  of  a baker — one  who  did  not  use 
alum ; he  was  an  old  gentleman,  who,  however,  died 
lately ; and  as  I went  to  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood about  four  years  ago,  I re-examined  the  bread 
sold  at  the  same  shop,  and  found  alum  in  it ; I 
thought  it  was  due  to  him  to  inform  him  that  his 
bread,  which  I had  formerly  analyzed,  and  in  which 
I had  not  found  alum,  now  contained  it ; and  his 
answer  was,  eIf  Dr.  Normandy  does  not  like  my 
bread,  why  does  he  purchase  it 

The  experience  of  many  is  that  alum  in  flour  is 
exceedingly  pernicious  to  health  ; it  has  a very 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  system  when  taken  in 
bread.  The  gums  become  swollen ; the  tongue 
more  or  less  so.  There  is  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  stomach  itself  becomes  affected. 
There  is  a quantity  of  acid  secreted,  and  the  indi- 
vidual suffers  from  an  attack  of  dyspepsia  without 
knowing  the  cause.  Probably  he  changes  his  baker, 
or  gets  a fresh  sample  of  bread,  and  the  attack  sub- 
sides ; but  by  the  repeated  introduction  of  this  alum 
into  the  system,  he  is  more  prone  to  another  attack ; 
it  seems  to  accumulate,  as  it  were,  in  the  system. 

With  respect  to  tea,  which,  with  the  growth  of 
our  civilization,  has  become  a necessity  of  life,  and 
which  is,  moreover,  such  an  important  element  in 
the  preservation  of  health,  that  among  the  four 
hundred  millions  of  people  who  crowd  the  hills  and 
streets  of  China,  epidemic  diseases  are  of  rare 
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occurrence — an  exemption  unknown  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the 
invigorating  and  health-imparting  qualities  of  the 
infusion  of  the  tea  plant — the  evidence  was  tho- 
roughly conclusive,  that,  what  with  the  Chinese 
exporters,  the  English  importers,  and  the  retail 
sellers,  pure  tea  is  a rarity,  pay  what  price  you  may. 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  cc  The  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
the  analyses  of  the  different  samples  of  blach  and 
green  tea , both  as  imported  and  as  purchased  of 
dealers  in  this  country,  the  chief  points  ascertained 
with  regard  to  black  tea  were,  that  the  principal 
black  teas  (viz.  the  congous  and  souchongs)  arrive 
in  this  country  for  the  most  part  in  a genuine  state ; 
that  certain  descriptions  of  black  tea,  as  scented 
orange  pekoe,  and  caper,  are  invariably  adulterated, 
the  adulteration  in  general  consisting  in  the  glazing 
of  the  leaves  with  plumbago  or  black  lead;  the 
caper  likewise  being  subject  to  admixture  with 
other  substances,  as  paddy  husk,  lie  tea,  and  leaves 
other  than  those  of  tea ; that  several  varieties  of  a 
spurious  caper,  or  black  gunpowder,  are  prepared, 
which  consist  of  dea-dust,  and  sometimes  the  dust 
of  other  leaves,  and  sand,  made  up  into  little  masses 
with  gum,  and  faced  or  glazed  with  plumbago, 
Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric  powder.” 

Mr.  G.  Phillips,  the  chief  chemical  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  said  : “ In  tea  as  im- 
ported, I have  found  gum,  indigo,  a vegetable 
yellow  ; I cannot  say  exactly  what  it  was ; Prussian 
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blue,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
silica.  In  the  tea  made  up  in  this  country  I found 
many  substances  : redried  tea-leaves  ; other  leaves, 
namely,  beech,  elm,  bastard  plane,  fancy  oak,  and 
willow,  made  up  to  represent  green  tea  with  gum, 
Dutch  pink,  Prussian  blue  and  indigo,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  Prench  chalk,  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
When  dried  leaves  and  redried  tea  have  been  made 
up  to  represent  black  tea,  I have  found  gum  outside 
the  leaf  just  coated  over  with  rose  pink  to  give  it  a 
bloom.  Poreign  leaves  are  broken  up  very  small, 
and  sifted  through  a sieve  of  a known  size ; they 
are  then  gathered  up  by  means  of  gum  water,  and 
rolled  up  into  pieces,  sometimes  to  represent  the 
caper  tea,  sometimes  to  represent  coarse  gunpowder 
tea  ; they  are  then  faced  over  with  colouring  matter 
made  of  the  blue  and  yellow  substances  I have 
named;  and  they  are  then  bloomed  by  being  put 
into  a bag  with  a little  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Prench  chalk,  or  sulphate  of  lime. 

Padly  as  we  are  situated  as  regards  tea,  we  appear 
to  be  somewhat  worse  with  respect  to  the  cheap  and 
nutritious  beverages  under  this  heading.  “With 
respect  to  coffee  and  its  adulterations,”  says  Dr. 
Hassall,  “ the  conclusions  resulting  from  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  first  series  of  samples  of 
ground  coffee  subjected  to  analysis  were  as  follows  : 
— That  34  coffees,  with  three  exceptions,  were  adul- 
terated ; that  chicory  was  present  in  81  instances ; 
roasted  corn  in  12  ; beans  and  potato  flour  each  in 
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one  case  ; that  in  16  cases  the  adulteration  consisted 
of  chicory  only  ; that  in  the  remaining  15  samples, 
the  adulteration  consisted  of  chicory,  and  either 
roasted  corn,  beans,  or  potato  flour ; that  in  many 
instances  the  quantity  of  coffee  present  was  very 
small ; and  in  others  not  less  than  one-fifth,  fourth, 
third,  half,  and  so  on,  of  the  whole  article.  Prom  a 
second  series  of  samples  examined  at  the  same  time, 
the  conclusions  were,  that  18  out  of  the  20  samples 
were  adulterated  with  chicory,  and  that  four  of  the 
samples  contained  roasted  corn  in  addition  to 
chicory.  The  conclusions  resulting  from  another 
series  of  examinations  were,  that  out  of  the  42 
samples  of  coffee  submitted  to  analysis  11  were 
unadulterated ; that  the  remaining  31  samples  were 
all  adulterated  with  chicory,  roasted  corn,  &c.” 

But  few  Agents  are  “ careful  of  small  things.” 
In  their  opinion  nothing  is  worthy  of  attention, 
except  it  can  he  conducted  on  a grand  scale.  They 
will  not  condescend  to  look  to  the  pennies,  it  is 
only  the  pounds  or  shillings  to  which  they  give 
attention.  They  talk  superciliously  of  those  who 
look  after  the  little  leakages  that  waste  so  much 
money  in  every  concern.  They  would  expend 
money  in  constructing  a canal,  whilst  they  would 
consider  a simple  drain,  however  desirable  and 
necessary,  beneath  their  notice.  They  would  sell  a 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  timber,  while  fifty  pounds 
worth  might  rot  on  the  ground,  or  he  had  by  any 
one  for  the  mere  taking.  They  fling  away,  under 
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the  head  “ sundries/’  pounds,  where  shillings  might 
suffice.  Not  to  he  “ careful  of  small  things”  has 
not  only  ruined  many  a fine  property,  hut  placed 
the  owner  in  debt — accursed  debt,  which  haunts  a 
man  from  post  to  pillar,  lurking  in  his  breakfast 
cup,  poisoning  his  dinner,  imbittering  his  tea, 
destroying  his  domestic  joys,  and  crippling  resolu- 
tions too  good  to  be  fulfilled.  We  should  ever  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  the  beach  is  composed  of  grains  of 
sand,  as  the  ocean  is  made  up  of  drops  of  water, 
so  the  rich  man  is  the  aggregation  of  the  profits  of 
small  things,  often  inconsiderable  in  amount.  To 
be  <c  careful  of  small  things  ” was  one  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  first  Napoleon’s  mind. 
The  most  petty  details  of  his  household  expenses, 
the  most  trivial  facts  relating  to  his  troops,  were, 
in  his  opinion,  as  worthy  of  his  attention  as  the 
tactics  of  a battle,  the  plan  of  a campaign,  or  the 
revision  of  a code.  The  habit  of  keeping  private 
accounts  shows  the  importance  of  small  sums.  The 
practice  of  comparing  our  means  with  our  expen- 
diture is  one  of  the  surest  sources  of  prudence, 
caution,  and  circumspection  in  every  affair  of  life. 
To  be  a good  accountant  is  not  only  useful  in  itself, 
but  it  gives  the  mind  a habit  of  accuracy  in  other 
matters.  Nor  does  this  apply  only  to  the  rich. 
Those  who  have  never  tried  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
advantage  of  keeping  an  exact  account  of  a very 
small  income.  A halfpenny  or  a penny  is  a mere 
trifle,  but,  often  repeated,  amounts  to  shillings 
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and  pounds.  We  are  all  apt  to  think  little  of 
small  expenses,  hut  these  in  the  end  are  more 
ruinous  than  expenses  large  enough  to  awaken  our 
attention. 

Land  Agents  will  find  it  of  essential  advantage 
to  themselves,  in  securing  the  confidence  of  their 
employers,  to  limit  the  expenditure  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  a very  common  practice  on  many 
estates  to  do  everything  in  the  way  of  building  and 
other  similar  works  on  a splendid  scale.  This  is  all 
very  well;  but  unless  real  utility,  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate,  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  carrying 
out  estate  improvements,  the  proprietor  will  sooner 
or  later  refrain  from  making  improvements  alto- 
gether. Very  finely  executed  works  may  certainly 
please  in  the  first  instance,  but,  in  the  end,  the 
heaviness  of  the  accounts  will  probably  turn  the 
tables  against  the  manager  who  has  sanctioned 
them.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  so  disheartening 
to  landed  proprietors  as  having  the  net  proceeds  of 
their  rent-rolls  reduced  by  extravagant  outlay. 
The  Agent  should  ask  himself : “ Am  I working  on 
the  best  and  cheapest  possible  principles  consistent 
with  real  efficiency  ? Will  it  pay  ?” 

Again,  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  im- 
proving the  really  improveable  waste  lands  of  the 
country  is,  in  any  individual  case,  only  to  be  satis- 
factorily answered  by  ascertaining  at  what  expense, 
in  relation  to  the  probable  profit,  the  process  may 
be  performed.  A barren  rocky  desert  may  be 
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rendered  productive  by  covering  it  with  soil  and 
manures  brought  from  a distance  of  miles,  aided  by 
years  of  skilful  tillage ; but  will  the  cost  of  these 
operations  be  fairly  returned  by  the  profits  of  the 
produce  ? Gold  itself  may  be  purchased  too  highly, 
and  so  may  agricultural  improvements.  We  do  not 
throw  out  this  idea  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging, 
but  of  cautioning  proprietors  and  farmers  of  lands. 
In  all  projected  improvements,  they  will  require  to 
ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  what  will  be  the  pro- 
bable return  within  a moderate  length  of  time  for 
their  outlay,  always  keeping  in  view  the  prospective 
prices  of  rural  produce  during  the  period.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  principle  of  calculation  which  ought 
naturally  to  guide  all  proprietors  of  extensive  tracts 
of  waste  ground,  the  outlay  on  which  is  to  be  strictly 
pecuniary.  This  is  what  every  man  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  expenditure  of  another  person’s  money 
ought  to  regard,  viz.,  economy  in  the  disbursement 
of  it,  so  as  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
profit  or  improvement  at  the  least  expense. 

In  estate  management  . punctuality  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  yet  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how 
many  Agents  neglect  it.  Numbers  of  estates  have 
been  nearly  ruined  from  this  cause  alone.  It  is  not 
only  a serious  vice  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  numerous  other  vices.  It  makes  the  tenant 
wasteful  of  time;  it  saps  the  business  reputation  of 
the  surveyor ; and  it  injures  the  prospects  of  the 
mechanic  : in  a word,  there  is  not  a profession  or  a 
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situation  in  life  which  is  not  liable  to  the  canker  of 
this  destructive  habit.  Hundreds  of  tradespeople 
and  others  are  now  suffering*  severely,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  punctuality  among  certain 
Land  Agents  in  paying  accounts.  We  have  known, 
indeed,  instances  of  Agents  keeping  large  sums  to 
their  credit  at  their  hankers5  for  months,  the  very 
moneys  believed  by  their  employers  to  have  been 
duly  paid  away  in  liquidation  of  approved  accounts. 
Surely  such  conduct  is  highly  reprehensible,  for 
many  and  many  a time  has  the  failure  of  one  man 
to  meet  his  obligations  brought  on  the  ruin  of  a 
score  of  others.  The  whole  Waterloo  campaign 
turned  on  punctuality.  At  Mont  St.  Jean  Blucher 
was  punctual,  hut  Grouchy  was  not,  and  the  result 
was  that  Napoleon  fell  and  Wellington  triumphed. 
Not  to  he  punctual  is  sometimes  considered  a mark 
of  consequence  by  little  great  men,  hut  truly  great 
men  have  always  thought  differently.  Blackstone 
was  punctual,  and  could  never  he  made  to  think 
well  of  any  one  notoriously  defective  in  this  respect. 
Lord  Brougham,  who  presided  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  who  gave  audience 
daily  to  barristers,  and  found  time  to  he  at  the  head 
of  at  least  ten  associations  which  were  publishing 
works  of  useful  knowledge,  even  while  a kingdom 
seemed  to  be  resting  on  his  shoulders,  was  so 
punctual  that,  when  these  associations  met,  he  was 
uniformly  in  his  place  in  the  chair  when  the  hour 
of  meeting  had  arrived.  In  estate  matters  punc- 
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tuality  is  as  important  as  in  military,  legal,  or  any 
other  matters. 

Politeness,  too,  is  of  much  consequence  in  an 
Agent.  It  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  a gentle- 
man, while  rudeness  is  that  of  a boor.  The  hear 
growls  its  characteristic  utterance.  The  man  who 
is  addressed  with  civility,  and  replies  with  rudeness, 
gives  utterance  to  his  innate  moroseness.  True 
politeness  is  the  natural  exponent  of  a well  regu- 
lated mind.  It  is  inseparable  from  good  breeding, 
self-respect,  and  a high  sense  of  honour.  The 
gentleman  is,  consequently,  courteous  in  all  his 
intercourse.  But  the  ill-bred  man,  regarding  polite- 
ness as  an  occasional  advantage  or  necessity,  fancies 
that  he  may  exercise  it  or  not,  as  it  suits  his  con- 
venience. In  this  view,  courtesy  is  simply  a matter 
of  traffic.  Thus,  in  a degree,  he  makes  himself 
merchantable,  although  he  cannot  make  himself  a 
gentleman.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  however,  that 
even  common  civility  is  not  at  all  times  to  he  met 
with  in  places  where  it  should  he  most  looked  for. 

The  well-being  of  society  would  he  greatly  pro- 
moted if  the  nature  and  use  of  this  Christian  virtue, 
civility,  were  more  generally  known.  We  take  this 
to  he,  in  personal  intercourse,  the  observance  of  the 
command—  Bo  to  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  to  you.  The  most  rapid  glance  at  any 
community  shows  that  some  of  its  members  are 
brought  into  contact  in  matters  of  business  neces- 
sarily ; others  meet  incidentally  who  have  no  parti- 
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cular  connection;  while  others  meet  for  social 
purposes  in  various  forms;  and  that  there  is  a 
large  proportion  who  know  of  each  other  very  little 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  of  the  same  country, 
and  perhaps  not  even  that.  There  must  he  a best 
rule  of  deportment  for  all  these  classes;  and  no 
one  will  deny  that,  if  this  rule  were  defined  and 
faithfully  applied,  there  would  be  more  every-day 
comfort  and  complacency  in  the  world  than  is  at 
present  found  in  it.  If  we  rightly  understand  the 
meaning  of  civility,  it  is  the  manifestation  of  kind 
feelings,  and  of  a desire  to  do  all  things  which  are 
to  be  done  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  in  a 
becoming  and  agreeable  manner.  If  every  person 
understood  the  true  foundation  of  society,  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all  its  members,  their  natural  and 
necessary  sympathies,  their  community  of  interests, 
their  necessary  action  upon  and  with  each  other, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  all  who  are  reasonable 
would  be  civil.  They  would  be  so,  because  they 
would  promote  their  own  good,  because  they  would 
be  doing  what  it  is  proper  to  do  to  promote  the 
good  of  others,  and  because  they  would  know  that 
in  so  doing  they  would  conform  to  the  design  of 
their  creation.  We  do  not  include  under  the  term 
civility  the  great  duties  of  justice,  acts  of  muni- 
ficence, or  important  personal  services.  These  arise 
out  of  some  special  relation  which  an  individual 
bears  to  one  or  more  other  individuals.  It  seems 
to  be  limited  to  the  manner  in  which  the  common 
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or  accidental  intercourse  of  the  members  of  society 
in  general  should  he  carried  on.  This  matter  may 
be  better  understood  by  some  examples.  Thus,  if 
beggar,  servant,  labourer,  mechanic,  trader,  mer- 
chant, farmer,  lawyer,  physician,  clergyman,  or 
public  officer,  or  a female,  or  child  of  either  sex, 
seeks  an  interview,  there  may  be  different  modes 
of  receiving  them ; yet,  certainly,  by  every  one  of 
the  laws  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  illustrate, 
each  is  entitled  to  civility.  Even  the  beggar — 
perhaps  one  should  rather  say  the  beggar  in  parti- 
cular— if  not  disgraced  by  voluntary  transgression, 
should  be  received  with  civility;  that  is,  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  and  decorum  are  to  be  observed 
relatively  to  each  one : and  for  the  important 

reason  that  no  man  can  afford  to  be  deemed  insen- 
sible to  the  requirements  of  a reasonable  humanity, 
or  a stranger  to  the  decencies  of  life,  or  ignorant 
of  what  is  due  from  him  or  to  him,  in  any  of  his 
proper  relations. 

A gentleman  is  invariably  civil.  He  is,  as  we  all 
know,  one  who  to  some  advantages  of  birth,  for- 
tune, talent,  or  situation,  unites  moral  qualities 
suitable  to  the  place  he  occupies  in  society,  and 
manners  indicating  a liberal  education  and  habits. 
The  people  of  England  have  a remarkably  nice 
feeling  in  this  respect,  and  even  the  splendour  of 
the  loftiest  rank  will  seldom  mislead  them.  If  a 
man  of  the  highest  birth  depart  in  his  conduct 
from  what  his  situation  requires  of  him,  you  will 
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soon  hear  it  said,  even  by  persons  of  the  humbler 
class,  “ Though  a lord,  he  is  not  a gentleman.”  If 
this  nobleman  he  guilty  of  injustice,  if  he  behave 
improperly  toward  the  man  who  accosted  him  with 
submissive  humility,  you  will  immediately  see  a 
proud  rudeness  succeed  to  that  respect  which  was 
accorded  to  rank.  The  sentiment  of  right  is  so 
strongly  imprinted  in  English  minds,  that  every 
human  consideration  vanishes  as  soon  as  this  vital 
principle  of  social  dignity  and  liberty  meets  with 
the  slightest  infringement. 

The  duties  of  masters  and  servants  ought  ever  to 
he  borne  in  mind  by  the  Agent.  The  subject  is  in 
itself  important,  and  as  the  views  in  a popular 
print  coincide  with  ours  we  shall  give  them  here  in 
a condensed  form.  We  hear  great  complaints, 
sometimes  from  masters  with  regard  to  their  ser- 
vants, and  sometimes  from  servants  with  regard  to 
their  masters  or  employers.  This  connection  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  miseries  of  life ; yet  it  is  not 
necessarily  so.  If  the  connection  produce  vexa- 
tion, there  must  he  error  somewhere.  We  shall 
first  speak  of  the  duties  of  masters,  in  which  we 
always  include  those  of  mistresses.  It  is  the  duty 
of  masters  to  cultivate  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
those  whom  circumstances  have  placed  under  them. 
Servants  have  as  good  a right  to  he  happy  as  those 
above  them.  If  they  behave  with  propriety,  and  do 
their  duty,  they  should  he  spared  when  sick,  advised 
and  relieved  when  in  trouble,  and  he  made  as  com- 
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fortable  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  com- 
mands given  them  should  be  plain,  clear,  uniform, 
and  not  contradictory  or  capricious.  They  are 
not  to  be  sneered  at,  or  commanded  with  virulence 
and  reproach,  but  mildly,  and  rather  by  request. 
They  are  also  to  be  treated  with  uniform  civility ; 
but  every  approach  to  familiarity  with  them  should 
be  avoided,  if  respect  on  both  sides  is  to  be  pre- 
served. It  is  always  best  to  let  servants  know  what 
is  their  duty  and  what  is  expected  of  them ; this 
is  beneficial  to  both  parties,  and  much  mischief  is 
sometimes  created  by  not  attending  to  this  rule. 

The  able  correspondent  of  the  Times , “ S.  G.  0.,” 
states,  with  reference  to  household  servants — “I 
am  growing  old.  I never  recollect  a time  in  which 
I have  not  been  told  that  c it  is  now  impossible  to 
get  good  servants,5  yet  I have  never  had  to  discharge 
more  than  two  male,  or  to  change  from  ill-conduct 
more  than  three  female  servants.  Whether  it  is 
that  I and  mine  live  with  our  servants,  or  they  live 
with  us,  I cannot  say  exactly ; I know  the  connec- 
tion is  seldom  broken  between  us  but  with  equal 
regret  on  both  sides.  The  secret  is,  take  pains  to 
get  good  servants,  pay  fair  wages,  give  kind  treat- 
ment, be  strict,  but  be  just.  Treat  them  as  fellow- 
creatures,  not  as  mere  domestic  automatons,  wound 
up  by  the  key  of  wages.  They  will  not  be  perfect 
— no  more  are  you  : it  must  be  bear  and  forbear ; 
and,  after  all,  remember  you  might  have  been  born 
to  shake  a duster,  wield  a broom,  or  fry  yourself  in 
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July  before  the  fire  which  cooks  the  joint  you  will 
have  done  to  a turn.” 

Our  own  experience  has  given  similar  results; 
and,  whilst  upon  the  subject,  we  think  the  words  of 
Dr.  Strachan,  of  Dolar,  N.B.,  respecting  followers, 
well  worth  reading.  “ You  cannot  expect  that 
girls  will  not  only  abandon  all  social  enjoyment, 
but  also  all  hopes  of  marriage,  which  they  must  do 
were  they  kept  entirely  from  male  acquaintances. 
You  must,  therefore,  see  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  usual  prohibition  of  ‘ followers.’  No  followers  ! 
God  Almighty*,  by  his  immutable  laws  of  Nature, 
has  declared  that  they  shall  have  followers.  Can  we 
imagine  that  these  immortal  beings,  with  the  same 
constitution  as  ourselves,  with  intellects  as  great, 
with  affections  as  keen,  were  sent  into  the  world 
merely  to  minister  to  our  needs  and  to  submit  to 
our  caprices  ! It  is  true  that  they  have  work  to  do, 
as  you  and  I have,  but  they  have  also  souls  to  be 
trained  for  immortality,  and,  like  all  God’s  sentient 
creatures,  they  have  faculties  of  enjoyment  to  be 
gratified.  It  is  the  greatest  tyranny  to  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  the  sweetest  earthly  bliss — that  of 
virtuous  love.  And  what  must  be  the  consequence? 
Try  it  on  your  own  daughters.  Tell  them  they 
must  have  no  followers,  no  friends,  no  acquaint- 
ances, and,  within  a week,  they  will  have  entered 
on  a course  of  concealment  and  deception,  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  ruin.” 

Let  us  mark  the  exceeding  kindliness  of  feeling 
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with  which  our  beloved  Queen  writes  of  her  servants 
in  her  Diary  in  the  Highlands.  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort  have  truly  set  an 
example  of  what  royalty  ought  to  be.  Thus  she 
speaks  of  Mr.  Grant,  her  head  keeper  : — 

“ He  had  been  nearly  20  years  with  Sir  Robert 
Gorden — nine  as  keeper.  He  was  born  in  Braemar 
in  the  year  1810.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  most 
trustworthy,  of  singular  shrewdness  and  discretion, 
and  most  devotedly  attached  to  the  Prince  and 
myself.  He  has  a fine,  intelligent  countenance. 
The  Prince  was  very  fond  of  him.  He  has  six  sons. 
The  second,  Alick,  is  wardrobe-man  to  our  son 
Leopold.  All  are  good,  well-disposed  lads,  and 
getting  on  well  in  their  different  occupations.  His 
mother,  a fine,  hale  old  woman  of  80  years,  c stops  5 
in  a small  cottage  which  the  Prince  built  for  her  in 
our  village.  He  himself  lives  in  a pretty  lodge 
called  Croft,  a mile  from  Balmoral,  which  the  Prince 
built  for  him.” 

She  allots  a few  lines  to  Mr.  John  Brown,  who 
must  rejoice  in  the  character  she  gives  him  : — 

“ The  same  who,  in  1858,  became  my  regular 
attendant  out  of  doors  everywhere  in  the  High- 
lands, who  commenced  as  gillie  in  1849,  and  was 
selected  by  Albert  and  me  to  go  with  my  carriage. 
In  1851  he  entered  our  service  permanently,  and 
began  in  that  year  leading  my  pony,  and  advanced 
step  by  step  by  his  good  conduct  and  intelligence. 
His.  attention,  care,  and  faithfulness  cannot  be 
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exceeded,  and  the  state  of  my  health,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  sorely  tried  and  weakened,  renders 
such  qualifications  most  valuable,  and,  indeed,  most 
needful  in  a constant  attendant  upon  all  occasions. 
He  has  since,  most  deservedly,  been  promoted  to  he 
an  upper  servant,  and  my  permanent  personal 
attendant  (December,  1865).  He  has  all  the  in- 
dependence and  elevated  feelings  peculiar  to  the 
Highland  race,  and  is  singularly  straightforward, 
simple-minded,  kind-hearted,  and  disinterested ; 
always  ready  to  oblige ; and  of  a discretion  rarely 
to  he  met  with.  He  is  now  in  his  fortieth  year.  His 
father  was  a small  farmer  who  lived  at  the  Bush  on 
the  opposite  side  to  Balmoral.  He  is  the  second  of 
nine  brothers — three  of  whom  have  died — two  are 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  two  are  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Balmoral,  and  the  youngest, 
Archie  (Archiebald),  is  valet  to  our  son  Leopold, 
and  is  an  excellent,  trustworthy  young  man.” 

And,  whilst  Her  Majesty  speaks  thus  generously 
of  her  servants,  they  were  not  insensible  to  kind- 
ness, and  could  speak  enthusiastically  of  their 
master  and  mistress.  The  Queen  says  : — 

“We  then  rode  on,  Albert  talking  so  gaily  with 
Grant.  Upon  which  Brown  observed  to  me  in 
simple  Highland  phrase,  6 It’s  very  pleasant  to  walk 
with  a person  who  is  always  “ content.”  ’ Yester- 
day, in  speaking  of  dearest  Albert’s  sport,  when  I 
observed  he  never  was  cross  after  had  luck,  Brown 
said,  c Every  one  on  the  estate  says  there  never  was 
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so  kind  a master ; I am  sure  our  only  wish  is  to 
give  satisfaction.’  I said,  they  certainly  did.” 

Thus  the  first  lady  in  the  land  speaks  for  herself 
in  a kindly,  womanly  spirit.  What  a model  of 
womanly  excellence ! In  her  recent  work  on  the 
Prince  Consort,  her  Majesty  did  much  towards 
breaking  down  the  harrier  which  has  long  separated 
the  inner  life  of  sovereigns  from  the  knowledge  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  external  public.  We  were  there 
admitted  to  some  beautiful  glimpses  of  a home  life 
distinguished  by  the  utmost  purity  and  love — of  an 
affection  which  survives  the  grave,  and  of  a grief 
which  time  may  soften  and  consecrate,  but  which 
the  lapse  of  years  cannot  remove.  Her  Majesty  in 
that  work  appealed  to  the  regard  and  sympathy  of 
her  people,  and  she  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  In 
those  natural  and  affecting  pages  we  came  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Queen,  and  were  made  to  feel  that 
in  the  common  prerogative  of  noble  sorrows  we  are 
all  alike.  Mr.  Helps  says,  with  entire  justice,  that 
“ perfect  faithfulness  of  narration  is  one  of  its  chief 
characteristics;  for  in  every  page  the  writer  de- 
scribes what  she  thinks  and  feels,  rather  than  what 
she  might  be  expected  to  think  and  feel.”  He  also 
points  out  “ the  willingness  to  be  pleased,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  tour 
depends;”  but  still  more  remarkable  is  “the  grati- 
tude even  with  which  the  Royal  tourists  recognize 
any  attention  paid  to  them,  or  any  manifestation  of 
the  cordial  attachment  felt  towards  them  by  any  of 
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licr  Majesty’s  subjects,  from  the  highest  to  the 
humblest.”  It  is,  indeed,  evident  from  her  own 
writing,  “that  her  Majesty  never  takes  for  granted 
the  services  and  attentions  which  are  rendered  to 
her,  and  which  we  all  know  would  be  rendered  to 
her  from  dutiful  respect  and  regard,  but  views  them 
as  special  kindnesses  shown  to  herself,  and  to  which 
she  makes  no  claim  whatever  from  her  exalted  posi- 
tion as  a sovereign.”  But  we  must  not  dismiss  the 
preface  without  another  passage,  pointing  to  the 
spirit  in  which  Queen  Victoria  looks  forth  from  the 
palace  upon  the  country,  and  upon  those  who 
literally  live  with  her  in  the  land 

“ Perhaps  there  is  no  person  in  these  realms  who 
takes  a more  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  household  committed  to  his  charge  than 
our  gracious  Queen  does  in  hers,  or  who  feels  more 
keenly  what  are  the  reciprocal  duties  of  masters  and 
servants.  Nor  does  any  one  wish  more  ardently 
than  her  Majesty  that  there  should  be  no  abrupt 
severance  of  class  from  class,  but  rather  a gradual 
blending  together  of  all  classes,  caused  by  a full 
community  of  interests,  a constant  interchange  of 
good  offices,  and  a kindly  respect  felt  and  expressed 
by  each  class  to  all  its  brethren  in  the  great 
brotherhood  that  forms  a nation.” 

The  duties  of  servants  to  masters  are  equally 
clear.  Their  entering  into  servitude  implies  a con- 
tract which  they  engage  to  fulfil.  They  are  bound 
to  execute  all  reasonable  and  proper  orders  in  the 
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line  of  service  for  which  they  are  hired.  But 
besides  this,  they  would  consult  their  interests  in 
being  generally  obliging  and  willing  to  assist  iu 
exigency  of  any  kind.  A seeming  wish  to  please 
an  employer  goes  a great  way  in  compensating  for 
deficiencies  in  ability.  A civil,  obliging  turn  is 
indeed  one  of  the  chief  virtues  in  a servant,  and  is 
certain  to  secure  the  affection  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. Strict  attention  to  an  employer’s  interest, 
regularity  of  habits,  and  perfect  integrity  both  in 
speech  and  action,  form  his  principal  qualifications. 
There  is  usually  much  less  actual  dishonesty  among 
servants  than  a regardlessness  of  their  master’s  in- 
terests and  time.  Their  time  belongs  to  their 
master,  and  it  is  dishonest  to  use  it  for  their  own 
purposes,  unless  by  permission.  There  is  a ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  terms  of  contract  betwixt 
employers  and  employed  to  one  of  a purely  mer- 
cenary nature — so  much  work  for  so  much  money. 
There  appears  to  he  a growing  inclination  to  drop 
all  kindliness  of  intercourse  betwixt  the  two  classes. 
The  consequence  is,  that  many  masters  feel  per- 
fectly indifferent  with  respect  to  giving  employment 
to  those  who  have  long  served  them.  The  injury  is, 
however,  mutual;  for,  when  servants  know  that 
they  are  only  valued  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  actual  labour,  and  that  they  will  he  paid  off 
without  regret,  they  care  little  for  a master’s  inte- 
rest. There  can  he  no  question  as  to  who  began 
this  improper  system.  It  originated  in  servants  and 
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workmen  endeavouring  to  exact  by  violence  and 
intimidation  a certain  amount  of  wages  for  their 
labour,  which  the  state  of  society  did  not  warrant. 
We  earnestly  trust  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
restore  the  ancient  bond  of  sympathy  betwixt  em- 
ployers and  employed  of  every  description.  Indi- 
vidual and  social  benefit  would  be  the  result. 


The  following  Table  of  the  average  Yearly  TPages 
paid  to  Domestics , with  the  various  Members  of 
the  Household  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  usually  ranked , will  serve  as  a guide  to  regu- 
late the  expenditure  of  an  establishment : — 


When  not  found  in 

When  found  in 

Livery. 

Livery. 

The  House  Steward 

From 

o 

00 

o 

+3 

o 

— 

The  Valet  

• 33 

25  to 

50 

From 

.£20 

to  £30 

The  Butler 

• 33 

25  to 

50 

— 

The  Cook  

• 33 

20  to 

40 

— 

The  Gardener  

• 33 

20  to 

40 

— 

The  F ootman  

• 33 

20  to 

40 

33 

15 

to 

25 

The  Under  Butler  

• 33 

15  to 

30 

33 

15 

to 

25 

The  Coachman  

— 

33 

20 

to 

35 

The  Groom  

• ?> 

15  to 

30 

33 

12 

to 

20 

The  Under  Footman  

— 

33 

12 

to 

20 

The  Page  or  Footboy  

• 33 

8 to 

18 

33 

6 

to 

14 

The  Stableboy  

• 33 

6 to 

12 

— 

When  no  extra 

When  an 

extra 

allowance  is  made  for 

allowance  is 

i made  for 

Tea, 

Sugar,  and  Beer. 

Tea 

Sugar, 

and 

Beer. 

The  Housekeeper  

The  Lady’s-maid  

..  From  £20  to 

£45 

From  £18 

to  £40 

• 33 

12  to 

25 

33 

10 

to 

20 

The  Head  Nurse  

• ?> 

15  to 

30 

13 

to 

26 

The  Cook  

14  to 

30 

33 

12 

to 

26 

The  Upper  Housemaid 

33 

12  to 

20 

33 

10 

to 

17 

The  Upper  Laundry-maid  .. 

33 

12  to 

18 

33 

10 

to 

15 

The  Maid-of-all-work  

9 to 

14 

33 

n 

to 

LI 

The  Under  Housemaid 

* • 33 

8 to 

12 

33 

H 

to 

10 

The  Still-room  Maid 

• 33 

9 to 

14 

39 

8 

to 

12 

The  Nurse-maid  

8 to 

12 

39 

5 

to 

10 

The  Under  Laundry -maid  . 

• • 33 

9 to 

14 

33 

8 

to 

12 

The  Kitchen-maid 

9 to 

14 

8 

to 

12 

The  Scullery-maid 

5 to 

9 

39 

4 

to 

8 
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These  quotations  of  wages  are  those  usually  given 
in  or  near  the  metropolis ; hut,  of  course,  there  are 
many  circumstances  connected  with  locality,  and 
also  having  reference  to  the  long  service  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  inexperience  on  the  other,  of  domestics, 
which  may  render  the  wages  still  higher  or  lower 
than  those  named  above.  All  the  domestics  men- 
tioned in  the  above  table  would  enter  into  the 
establishment  of  a wealthy  nobleman.  The  number 
of  servants,  of  course,  would  become  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  lesser  size  of  the  establishment ; 
and  we  may  here  enumerate  a scale  of  servants 
suited  to  various  incomes,  commencing  with — 

About  £1000  a year — A cook,  upper  housemaid, 
nursemaid,  under  housemaid,  and  a man  servant. 

About  £750  a year — A cook,  housemaid,  nurse- 
maid, and  footboy. 

About  £500  a year — A cook,  housemaid,  and 
nursemaid. 

About  £300  a year — A maid-of-all-work  and 
nursemaid. 

About  £200  or  £150  a year — A maid-of-all-work 
(and  girl  occasionally). — Beeton. 

Estate  Agents  should  be  very  early  risers. . It  is 
due  to  their  employers  that  they  should  be  so,  not 
only  for  example’s  sake,  but  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  The  habit  is  easily  acquired  by  any 
person  in  good  health.  In  fact,  lying  late  in  bed 
is  a most  disgusting,  indolent  habit,  killing  thou- 
sands annually.  It  unstrings  the  nerves,  relaxes 
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the  whole  frame,  and  so  stupefies  man  that  he 
thoroughly  dislikes  labour.  Then  the  early  riser 
renders  a month  equal  to  five  weeks.  The  differ- 
ence between  rising  every  morning  at  six  and  at 
eight,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  supposing  a man 
retired  to  rest  at  the  same  time,  amounts  to  three 
years,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  days,  and  six- 
teen hours,  which  will  afford  eight  hours  a day  for 
exactly  ten  years.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  if 
ten  years  of  life  were  added  in  which  we  could  com- 
mand eight  hours  every  day  for  such  duties  as  may 
devolve  upon  us  in  public  life.  Moreover,  it  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  free  open  air  is  a 
kind  of  cold  bath  after  rising  out  of  a warm  bed. 
It  quickens  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  had 
crept  lazily  along  the  veins  throughout  the  hours 
of  darkness,  and  braces  us  up.  Add  to  this  the 
influence  of  the  fresh  morning  air — the  retreating 
of  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  night — the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  morning  light  stealing  in  so  gently,  and 
the  glorious  magnificence  of  the  rising  sun — each 
adding  force  to  the  heart,  and  giving  a spur  to  the 
lagging  and  jaded  spirit. 

Erom  an  entertaining  book  of  sporting  gossip 
recently  published  under  the  odd  title  of  “ Sportas- 
cr  apian  a,”  we  learn,  in  the  words  of  Captain 
Horatio  Eoss  himself,  the  secret  of  the  remarkable 
preservation  of  a fine  vigorous  physique  to  a late 
period  of  life,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  that 
renowned  deerstalker  and  rifle-shot.  “ I attribute 
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it,”  says  Captain  Ross,  “ in  a great  measure  to 
having  always  kept  myself  in  a state  of  moderate 
training.  I have  always  lived  well,  and  for  many 
years  have  drunk  nothing  hut  light  claret,  one 
bottle  per  diem ; but  I have  never  omitted,  where- 
ever  I was,  whether  in  town  or  country,  whether 
the  weather  was  fair  or  the  reverse,  to  walk 
regularly  eight  miles,  and  generally  twelve  miles, 
every  day  of  my  life,  unless  I had  an  opportunity 
of  going  out  shooting.  I have  also,  for  a great 
many  years,  been  very  particular  in  taking  a 
sponging  bath  of  cold  water  every  morning.”  And 
now  at  sixty-five — an  age  when  most  men  are 
verging  to  “ second  childhood  ” — he  can  walk  his 
fifty  miles,  at  three  and  a-half  miles  an  hour,  with- 
out fatigue.  What  he  can  do  with  the  rifle  every- 
body knows.  It  is  tolerably  clear,  from  the 
statements  in  “ Sportascrapiana,”  that  training,  as 
Captain  Ross  understands  it,  and  training  as  it  is 
understood  and  practised  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
are  two  different  things. 

£C  The  hour,  the  appointed  hour, 

But  to  your  post.” 

Many  Agents  who  make  business  visits  commit  a 
great  error  in  not  stating  their  object  at  once,  and 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  They  hesitate,  intro- 
duce some  subject  altogether  foreign,  and  occupy 
much  precious  time  to  little  purpose.  Instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  matter  in  hand  directly,  they 
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apologize  for  the  intrusion,  intimate  that  another 
time  may  prove  more  acceptable,  explain  and  pre- 
varicate, until  at  last  the  real  object  is  absolutely 
forced  from  them.  All  this  is  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing to  persons  who  are  constantly  engaged,  and 
who  have  no  time  to  waste  upon  mere  prosers. 
We  may  mention  the  case  of  one  individual  who 
invariably  states  his  object  in  a roundabout  way, 
and  introduces  at  least  one  other  subject  pre- 
paratory to  that  which  he  really  desires  to  converse 
upon.  He  does  so,  too,  in  the  politest  manner; 
forgetful,  however,  that  time  is  valuable,  and  that 
there  are  other  people  in  the  world  besides  himself. 
A visit  strictly  of  business  should  be  brief,  direct, 
and  to  the  purpose.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  punctuality  in  the  fulfilment  of  engage- 
ments is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  with 
men  of  business,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
be  punctual  under  such  circumstances  as  we  have 
described. 

The  Agent  should  at  all  times  be  mindful  of  the 
poor  on  the  estate  under  his  charge.  He  ought 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  reports,  but  see  for 
himself  by  actual  visitations.  How  nobly  does  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  set  the  example.  In  her 
charming  Diary  we  find  very  touching  accounts  of 
her  visits  to  the  poor. 

The  good  Agent  will  be  a liberal  but  discriminat- 
ing supporter  of  the  Press  in  his  locality.  He  will 
not  feel  an  obligation  to  patronize  any  and  every 
thing  that  wears  the  form  of  a newspaper,  but  will 
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scan  carefully  the  intellectual  ability  and  moral 
fitness  of  those  who  assume  the  serious  responsibility 
of  public  teaching  through  its  means.  He  will  not 
encourage  the  dissemination  or  continuance  of 
journals  edited  by  the  incompetent  or  unworthy; 
and  if  there  be  none  other  already  in  existence  in 
his  county,  he  will  combine  with  men  like  himself 
to  procure  the  establishment  of  such  a journal  as  is 
needed,  or  the  transfer  of  one  already  existing,  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  qualified  to  guide  opinion 
and  dispel  mental  darkness  amongst  the  rural 
population.  Such  a journal  he  will  liberally  and 
steadily  encourage  and  support  by  advertising  in 
its  columns,  urging  upon  other  business  men  the 
duty  of  doing  the  same.  By  pursuing  this  course, 
the  Agent  may  effect  much  toward  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  the  predominance  of  sound  principles, 
and  the  purification  of  morals.  A properly-con- 
ducted influential  journal  is  the  most  important 
advantage  that  a community  can  enjoy.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  tenantry  of  any 
estate,  as  it  exerts  a noiseless,  unintermitted  in- 
fluence in  clearing  away  ignorance,  in  extending 
the  sway  of  virtue,  and  laying  deep  the  foundations 
of  general  and  personal  prosperity. 

“ ’Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined.” 

Of  all  the  means  of  publicity,  no  one  contributes 
more  than  the  newspapers  to  a general  diffusion  of 
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knowledge.  In  every  country  the  periodical  Press 
is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  modern  civil- 
ization. Nowhere  is  it  so  essential  an  element  of 
the  social  organization  as  with  us.  Elsewhere  news- 
papers supply  a powerful  weapon,  of  which  govern- 
ments and  parties  avail  themselves  by  turns,  In 
England  they  form  the  indispensable  medium  of  all 
the  connexions  men  have  with  each  other.  They  are 
a kind  of  microcosm,  in  which  all  the  circumstances 
that  interest  the  community  are  displayed.  More- 
over, they  deter  many  from  evil  doing,  because  no 
person  cares  to  have  to  blush  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  There  are,  indeed,  few  villages  in  England 
where  the  reading  of  a newspaper  has  not  become  a 
primary  want.  Moreover,  give  us  for  an  Agent  the 
straightforward,  fearless,  enterprising  man  of  busi- 
ness, one  who  is  worth  a dozen  of  those  who,  when 
anything  is  to  be  done,  stop,  falter,  and  hesitate, 
and  are  never  ready  to  take  a decided  step.  One 
turns  everything  within  his  reach  into  gold — the 
other  tarnishes  even  what  is  bright ; the  one  will 
succeed  in  life,  and  no  adventitious  circumstances 
can  hinder  him — the  other  will  be  a continual 
drawling  moth,  never  rising  above  mediocrity,  but 
rather  falling  below  it.  Make  up  your  mind  to  be 
firm,  resolute,  and  industrious,  if  you  desire  pros- 
perity. There  is  good  in  that  saying  of  the  Apostle, 
“ Whatsoever  your  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  all 
thy  might.”  We  love  our  upright,  energetic  men. 
Pull  them  this  way,  and  that  way,  and  the  other 
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way,  and  they  only  bend,  hut  never  break.  Trip 
them,  and  in  a trice  they  are  again  upon  their  feet. 
Bury  them  in  the  mud,  and  in  an  hour  they  will  be 
out  and  bright.  They  are  not  ever  yawning  away 
existence,  or  walking  about  the  world  as  if  they  had 
come  into  it  with  only  half  their  soul ; you  cannot 
keep  them  down  ; you  cannot  destroy  them.  But 
for  these  the  world  would  soon  degenerate.  They 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Agents  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
parish  business,  such  as, — that  the  inhabitant  rate- 
payers must  meet  on  or  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  25th  of  March,  and  make  out  a list,  out  of  which 
the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  must  appoint  not 
less  than  two,  or  more  than  four  persons  to  be 
overseers ; guardians  must  be  elected  at  the  same 
time  ; churchwardens  are  chosen  in  vestry  during 
Easter  week ; electors : overseers,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  are  to  fix  on  the  church  doors  lists  of  the 
persons  qualified  to  vote  for  counties ; the  20th  of 
July  is  the  last  day  for  sending  in  claims  as  county 
voters ; the  list  of  electors  is  to  be  made  out  on  the 
31st  of  July,  and  on  the  first  and  second  Sundays 
in  August,  borough  and  county  lists  are  to  be  affixed 
on  church  doors ; before  the  20th  of  July  electors 
in  cities  and  boroughs  must  pay  their  poor-rates  and 
assessed  taxes;  persons  objecting  to  claims  must 
give  notice  by  August  the  25th ; and  so  on. 

Agents  would  do  the  country  in  general  some 
real  good  if  they  would  advise  tenants  to  fill  up 
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such  papers  on  agricultural  subjects  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  laid  before  them  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  prejudices  of  the  farming  world  against 
the  publication  of  agricultural  statistics  are  gra- 
dually giving  way,  but  they  are  by  no  means  extinct 
or  inoperative.  The  bucolic  mind  lias  yet  to  learn 
that  nobody  asks  them  to  say  bow  large  are  their 
crops,  or  to  do  anything  which  may  prevent  them 
from  bringing  their  corn  and  beasts  to  the  best 
market.  All  that  they  are  asked  to  do  is  to  fill  up 
the  printed  forms  with  figures  showing  what  amount 
of  land  they  have  under  each  variety  of  crop, 
and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  which 
they  may  happen  to  possess  at  a certain  period  of 
the  year.  These  returns  are,  moreover,  not  to  be 
made  public  in  such  detail  as  to  show  to  all  the 
world  the  condition  of  any  individual  farm  or 
farmer.  It  is  no  gain  to  the  agricultural  interest 
or  to  the  general  public  to  know  whether  John 
Stubbs  has  got  more  or  fewer  bullocks  than  his 
neighbour,  Thomas  Hodge,  or  to  ascertain  that 
William  Hobson  has  not  attended  market  for  the 
last  two  months,  because  he  is  holding  back  several 
fine  ricks  of  wheat  or  barley.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  the  total  breadth  of  land  laid  down  for  each 
particular  crop,  and  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
in  existence  in  the  whole  country,  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual farmer  may  regulate  his  own  farming  with  a 
view  to  produce  that  which  is  in  the  most  demand, 
and  that  markets  everywhere  may  be  less  subject  to 
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panics  and  needless  risings  and  falls  in  prices.  The 
returns  will,  in  fact,  hurt  nobody,  and  may  benefit 
everybody. 

Statistics,  though  dry  to  deal  with,  are  most  im- 
portant and  valuable,  and  we  ought  to  have  a high 
appreciation  of  the  science  which  they  serve.  The 
late  lamented  Prince  Consort  felt  largely  and  deeply 
upon  the  value  of  statistics  in  a national  point  of 
view.  We  find  His  Poyal  Highness,  on  opening 
the  International  Statistical  Congress  in  1860,  speak 
as  follows : — 

cc  Gentlemen,  old  as  your  science  is,  and  undeni- 
able as  are  the  benefits  which  it  has  rendered  to 
mankind,  it  is  yet  little  understood  by  the  multi- 
tude, new  in  its  acknowledged  position  amongst 
the  other  sciences,  and  still  subject  to  many  vulgar 
prejudices. 

“ It  is  little  understood ; for  it  is  dry  and  unpa- 
latable to  the  general  public  in  its  simple  arith- 
metical expressions,  representing  living  facts  (which, 
as  such,  are  capable  of  arousing  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy) in  dry  figures  and  tables  for  comparison. 
Much  labour  is  required  to  wade  through  endless 
columns  of  figures,  much  patience  to  master  them, 
and  some  skill  to  draw  any  definite  and  safe  conclu- 
sions from  the  mass  of  material  which  it  presents 
to  the  student ; while  the  value  of  the  information 
offered  depends  exactly  upon  its  bulk,  increasing  in 
proportion  with  its  quantity  and  comprehensiveness. 

c<  It  has  been  little  understood,  also,  from  the 
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peculiar  and  often  unjustifiable  use  which  has  been 
made  of  it.  For  the  very  fact  of  its  difficulty  and 
the  patience  required  in  reading  up  and  verifying 
the  statistical  figures  which  may  be  referred  to  by 
an  author  in  support  of  his  theories  and  opinions, 
protect  him,  to  a certain  extent,  from  scrutiny,  and 
tempt  him  to  draw  largely  upon  so  convenient  and 
available  a capital.  The  public  generally,  therefore, 
connect  in  their  minds  statistics,  if  not  with  unwel- 
come taxation  (for  which  they  naturally  form  an 
important  basis),  certainly  with  political  contro- 
versies, in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
public  men  making  use  of  the  most  opposite  statis- 
tical results  with  equal  assurance  in  support  of  the 
most  opposite  arguments.  A great  and  distinguished 
French  minister  and  statesman  is  even  quoted  as 
having  boasted  of  the  invention  of  what  he  is  said 
to  have  called  “ l’Art  de  grouper  les  Chiffres.”  But 
if  the  same  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm  which  may 
have  suggested  to  him  this  art  should  have  tempted 
him  or  others,  as  historians,  to  group  facts  also,  it 
would  be  no  more  reasonable  to  make  the  historical 
facts  answerable  for  the  use  made  of  them  than  it 
would  be  to  make  statistical  science  responsible  for 
many  an  ingenious  financial  statement. 

“ Yet  this  science  has  suffered  materially  in  public 
estimation  by  such  use,  although  the  very  fact  that 
statesmen,  financiers,  physicians,  and  naturalists 
should  seek  to  support  their  statements  and  doc- 
trines by  statistics,  shows  conclusively  that  they  all 
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acknowledge  them  as  the  fountains  of  truth ; and 
this  ought,  therefore,  to  raise,  instead  of  depressing, 
the  science  in  the  general  esteem  of  the  public.” 
This  is  but  a short  extract  from  what  must  be 
characterized  as  a truly  admirable  speech,  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  the  lamented  speaker,  of  whom 
it  was,  indeed,  characteristic  to  give  his  best  thought 
to  whatever  subject  he  was  treating. 


Statement  of  the  'Population  and  Numbers  of  Live 
Stock  in  the  United  Kingdom , and  various  Foreign 
Countries , according  to  the  Latest  Returns. 


Countries. 

Date  of 
Returns 
of  Live 
Stock. 

Population 
according 
to  Latest 
Returns. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Cows. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Total. 

United  Kingdom 

1865-66 

29,070,932 

3,286,308 

5,030,652 

8,316,960 

25,795,708 

3,802,399 

Russia 

1859-63 

74,139,394 

25,444,000 

45,130,800 

10,097,000 

Denmark  Proper 

1861 

1,662,734 

756,834 

361,940 

1,118,774 

1,751,950 

300,928 

Schleswig 

1S61 

421, 4S6 

217,751 

172,250 

390,001 

362,219 

87,867 

Holstein 

1861 

561,831 

198,310 

92,062 

290,372 

165,344 

82,398 

Sweden 

1860 

3,859,728 

1.112,944 

803,714 

1,916,65S 

1,644,156 

457.9S1 

Prussia 

1862 

18,491,220 

3,3S2,703 

2,251,797 

5,634,500 

17,428,017 

2,709,709 

Hanover 

1861 

1,880,070 

949,179 

2,211.927 

554,056 

Saxony 

1861 

2,225,240 

411,563 

226,897 

638,460 

371^989 

270,462 

Wurtemberg  . . 

1861 

1,720,708 

466,758 

490,414 

957,172 

683,842 

216,965 

Baden  .. 

1861 

1,429,199 

348,418 

273,068 

621,486 

177,322 

307,198 

Hesse 

1863 

853,315 

187,442 

129,211 

316,653 

231,787 

195,596 

Nassau  . . 

1864 

468,311 

116,421 

84,224 

200,645 

152, 5S4 

65,979 

luecKien  Durg 
Schwerin 

1857 

539,258 

197,622 

69,215 

266,837 

1,198,450 

157,522 

Oldenburg 

1852 

279,637 

219.843 

295,322 

87,336 

Holland.. 

1864 

3,618,459 

943,214 

390,673 

1,333,887 

930,136 

294,636 

Belgium 

1856 

4,529,461 

1,257,649 

583,485 

458,418 

France 

1862 

37,386,313 

5,781,465 

8,415,895 

14,197,360 

33,281,592 

5,246,403 

Spain 

1865 

15,658,531 

2,904,598 

22,054,967 

4,264,817 

Austria 

1863 

36,267,648 

6,353,086 

7,904,030 

14,257,116 

16,964,236 

8,151,608 

Bavaria 

1863 

4,807,440 

1,530,626 

1,655,356 

3,185,882 

2,058,638 

926.522 

United  States  . . 

1860 

31,445,080 

8,72S,862 

8,182,613 

16,911,475 

23,317,756 

32,555,267 

The  following  general  abstracts  show  the  acreage 
under  the  several  crops  in  Ireland  for  the  year 
1866 ; also  the  emigration  from  Irish  ports  from 
1st  January  to  31st  July  in  1865  and  1866 : — 
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The  total  acreage  under  all  crops  this 
year  was  .....  5,519,678 
The  total  acreage  under  all  crops  1865 

was  (revised  numbers)  . . . 5,648,403 

Showing  a decrease  in  the  extent 
under  crops  in  1866  of  . . . 128,725 

The  crops  which  diminished  in  area  this  year  are — 

fOats... 

Cereals  -I  • • • 

I .Here  and  Rye 

LBeans  and  Reas 

n n f Potatoes 

Green  Crops  

Meadow  and  Clover  ... 

Decrease  on  the  foregoing  crops  ... 

The  crops  which  increased  in  acreage  in  1866  are — 


Acres.  Acres. 

Cereals  . . . Wheat  

33,485 

/ Mangold  and  Beet. . . 

5740  \ 

\ Cabbage 

2824  / 

Green  Crops  \ Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  other 

> 12,855 

/ Green  Crops 

2661  \ 

v Vetches  and  Rape  ... 

1630  / 

Flax  ...  

12,226 

Increase  on  the  foregoing  crops 

58,566 

Making  a net  decrease  in  the  area  under  all  crops  of  128,725 

Although  the  foregoing  statement  shows  a de- 
crease of  128,725  acres  in  the  total  extent  under 
crops  in  1866,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  extent 
under  “ grass”  to  the  amount  of  210,425  acres,  and 
a diminution  in  the  area  under  “bog  and  waste 
unoccupied”  of  86,664  acres.  Woods  and  planta- 
tions also  show  an  increase  this  year,  and  fallow  a 
decrease.  The  following  abstracts  exhibit  the  acre- 
age under  each  crop  in  1865  and  1866,  and  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  year : — 


Acres. 

47,5801 
26,564  I 
99  | 
2,118J 
15,841 1 
17,091  \ 


Acres. 

76,361 

32,932 

77,998 

187,291 
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ABSTRACT  OF  CEREAL  CROPS. 


1865. 

1866. 

Increase 

Decrease 

in  1866. 

in  1866. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wheat... 

266,989 

300,474 

33,485 

— 

Oats 

1,745,228 

1,697,648 

— 

47,580 

Barley  ... 

177,102 

150,538 

— 

26,564 

Bere  and  Rye 

10,091 

9,992 

— 

99 

Beans  and  Peas  ... 

16,899 

14,781 

— 

2,118 

Total  . . . 

2,216,309 

2,173,433 

33,485 

76,361 

Y 

Decrease  in  cereal  crops  in  1866 

42,876  acres. 

ABSTRACT  OF  GREEN  CROPS. 

1865. 

1866. 

Increase 

Decrease 

in  1866. 

in  1866. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Potatoes 

1,066,260 

1,050,419 

— 

15,841 

Turnips 

334,212 

317,121 

— 

17,091 

Mangold  - Wurtzel 

and  Beet  Root... 

14,478 

20,218 

5740 

— 

Cabbage 

33,622 

36,446 

2824 

— 

Carrots,  Parsnips, 

and  other  Green 

Crops 

24,130 

26,791 

2661 

— 

Vetches  and  Rape 

29,466 

31,096 

1630 

— 

Total  ... 

1,502,168 
v. 

1,482,091 

12,855 

32,932 

J 

Decrease  in 

. green  crops 

in  1866 

20,077  acres. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Decrease  in  Cereal  Crops 

in  1866 

42,877) 

Do.  Green  Crops 

in  do. 

20,071  V 

140,954 

Do.  Meadow  and  Clover 

in  do. 

77,998) 

Increase  in  Flax 

in  do. 

12,226 

Total  decrease  in  the  extent  of  land  under  crops  in  1866 

128,725 

It  will  lie  perceived  from  the  abstracts  that  there 
has  been  this  year  a small  increase  in  the  acreage 
under  wheat  in  almost  every  county,  amounting  to 
33,485  acres ; and  that  of  the  “ cereals”  and  “ green” 
crops,  oats  and  potatoes  are  still,  as  formerly,  the 
most  extensively  grown — occupying  respectively 
1,697,648  and  1,050,419  acres. 

The  returns  of  live  stock  for  1866,  compared  with 
1S65,  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  of 
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245,384;  of  sheep,  575,671;  and  of  pigs,  187,570; 
and  a decrease  in  horses  of  12,708.  The  total  esti- 
mated value  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  this 
year  is  £35,178,040,  being  an  increase  of  £2,361,033 
compared  with  1865.  It  appears  by  the  returns 
that  there  is  a decrease  this  year  in  Leinster  in  the 
number  of  “ cattle  under  one  year  old”  amounting 
to  12,058.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  accounted 
for  by  the  operation  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  25th 
August,  1865,  prohibiting  the  removal  of  cattle  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  thus  preventing,  since  that 
date,  the  usual  importation  of  “ calves 55  into  the 
ports  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk,  which,  we 
are  informed  on  reliable  authority,  has  been  consi- 
derable, particularly  in  Dublin  for  some  years.  The 
decrease  of  1648  in  the  number  of  “cattle  under 
one  year  old”  in  Ulster  may  perhaps  also  be  attri- 
buted to  the  operation  of  the  same  Order  in  Council. 
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Crops. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wheat 

401,243 

356,321 

264,766 

279,863 

266, 9S9 

300,474 

Oats  

1,999,160 

1,977,528 

1,948,986 

1,809,918 

1,745,228 

1,697,648 

Barley 

198,955 

192,302 

171,238 

172,602 

177,102 

10,091 

150,538 

Bere  and  Rye 
Beans  and  Peas 

11,582 

12,128 

8,624 

8,992 

9,992 

14,017 

15,202 

15.148 

16,026 

16,899 

14,781 

Potatoes 

1,133,504 

1,018,112 

1,023,626 

1,039,282 

1,066,260 

1,050,419 

Turnips 

334,104 

376,715 

351,360 

337,283 

334,212 

317,121 

20,218 

Mangel  and  Beet  Root 

22,949 

23,222 

16,462 

14,106 

14,478 

Cabbage 

30,020 

30,543 

33,99S 

22,653 

31,756 

33,622 

36,446 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  . . 

19,559 

17,713 

23,190 

24,160 

26,791 

Vetches  and  Rape 

31,280 

30,830 

29,678 

29,918 

29,466 

31,096 

Flax  

147,957 

150,070 

213,992 

301,860 

251,433 

263,659 

Meadow  and  Clover  . . 

1,546,206 

1,552,924 

1,560,648 

1,608,124 

1,678,493 

1,600,495 

LIVE-STOCK. 

No.  of  Horses  . . 

614,232 

602,894 

579,179 

561,361 

548,339 

535,631 

„ Cattle  .. 

3,471.688 

3,254,890 

3,158,275 

3,257,309 

3,459,548 

3,742,932 

„ Sheep  . . 

3,556,050 

3,456,132 

3,303,937 

3,363,068 

3,694,356 

4,270,027 

„ Pigs  ..  .. 

1,102,042 

1,154,324 

1,014,802 

1,056,249 

1,305,953 

1,493,523 
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The  returns  obtained  by  the  enumerators  at  the 
several  Irish  ports  show  that  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  year  (ending  31st  July,  1866) 
71,195  persons  emigrated,  being  an  increase  of  11,933 
persons  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1865. 

Agents  should  at  all  times  be  careful  about  giving 
credit  in  the  matter  of  rent.  Of  course,  in  some 
cases,  it  must  be  given ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is  a most 
pernicious  system.  It  is  dangerous  to  take  tenants’ 
acceptances,  at  however  short  a date,  unless  we 
clearly  see  whence  the  means  of  paying  them 
are  to  come.  ¥e  have  all  heard  of  the  Irish 
gentleman  who  said,  “ Thank  God,  that’s  settled  ! ” 
as  he  signed  a bill  for  a claim  that  had  been 
running  some  time,  forgetting  that  the  money 
was  still  due.  The  Agent  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
indulgent  without  negligence,  and  firm  without 
rigour.  He  should,  however,  steadily  refuse  to 
endorse  the  acceptance  of  any  tenant  unless  with 
the  full  sanction  of  the  landlord.  If  rents  are  high, 
it  were  well  to  have  them  adjusted ; but,  by  all 
means,  let  tenants  be  kept  out  of  arrears,  which,  if 
once  allowed  to  accumulate,  will  be  certain  to  drag 
them  down  and  impair  their  usefulness.  There  are 
exceptional  cases,  no  doubt.  Highly  deserving  men 
may  have  been  unfortunate ; and,  in  these  instances, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Agent  to  alleviate,  by  every 
possible  means  consistent  with  his  employer’s  in- 
terest, sufferings  which  are  not  the  fruits  of  miscon- 
duct. All  men  are  liable  to  misfortune  in  this  life. 
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and  even  the  most  cautions  and  prudent  are  some- 
times caught  in  a tight  place.  When  a tenant 
becomes  embarrassed,  he  cannot  too  early  make  his 
condition  known  to  the  Agent  and  Proprietor.  No 
good  landlord  will  ever  treat  an  honest,  frank,  and 
open  tenant  hardly.  Moreover,  the  community  at 
large  respects  a man  who  shows  his  hand  fairly,  and 
makes  a truthful  statement.  Let  no  one  he  cast 
down  by  the  difficulties  which  may  beset  his  p&th, 
for  energy  and  perseverance  never  miss  their  reward. 
How  many,  when  the  cloud  of  a moment  has  over- 
shadowed them,  have  lost  all  command  over  them- 
selves, and  fled  before  the  temporary  gloom,  instead 
of  persevering  till  it  has  passed  away,  and  sunshine 
once  more  has  smiled  upon  their  efforts  ! When  a 
man  discovers  that  he  is  insolvent,  the  sooner  he 
fails,  probably,  the  better.  It  is  an  old  Shakspearian 
truth  that  “ Sorrows  come  not  single  spies,  but  in 
battalions;”  and  when  a train  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances has  so  set  upon  a man  as  to  reduce  him 
below  the  line  of  solvency,  the  sooner  he  arrests  it 
by  a prompt  winding-up,  the  better  for  himself  and 
his  creditors.  The  catastrophe  of  failure  seldom 
comes  at  once.  The  shadows  of  it  are  often  cast 
before.  As  they  deepen  and  thicken,  they  offer 
continual  temptation,  hard  to  resist.  In  this  pro- 
tracted agony  it  is  that  men  commit  the  greatest 
errors— errors  which,  sometimes  perhaps  judged 
with  undue  severity,  fix  a stain  upon  their  cha- 
racter that  no  time  can  efface. 
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The  managers  of  estates  should  he  very  vigilant 
in  putting  down  all  trades  unions,  which  are  not 
only  a curse  to  the  working-men,  but  a disgrace  to 
any  district  in  which  they  exist.  Doubtless,  “ union 
is  strength,”  but  a union  of  weak  men  against  a 
union  of  strong  men  will  only  show  the  truth  of  an- 
other maxim,  that  “ the  weaker  will  go  to  the  wall.” 
We  have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  with  working 
men,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  quite 
as  much  extortion  practised  by  the  men  as  oppres- 
sion exercised  by  the  masters.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  no,  the  rules  of  a trades  union  bind  men 
to  acts  of  justice  towards  their  fellow-workmen,  and 
commit  them  to  a course  which  degrades  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  upright  and  honourable.  A work- 
man has  a perfect  right  to  quit  his  work,  but  he 
has  no  right  to  compel  his  fellow- workman,  by  law- 
less and  violent  means,  to  quit  his  too.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  best  champions  of  the  people’s 
cause,  the  true  interpreters  of  their  sentiments,  are 
not  members  taken  from  among  themselves,  but 
men  who,  independent  both  by  their  fortunes  and 
their  station  in  society,  feel  themselves  animated 
with  a generous  ardour  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
weak,  and  a lively  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor.  It  is  always  a great  calamity  when  these 
unions  meet  with  any  temporary  success — a calamity 
over  which  every  true  friend  of  the  working  man 
must  grieve.  Any  success  which  feeds  the  spirit  in 
which  these  unions  are  conceived  is,  in  the  highest 
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sense,  an  injury  to  the  operative.  Every  Land 
Agent  should,  therefore,  set  his  face  like  a flint 
against  them.  They  are  mischievous  in  their  ope- 
ration for  the  present,  and  they  sow  the  seeds  of 
mischief  for  the  future ; anarchy  is  their  abettor, 
tyranny  is  their  leader,  and  starvation  is  their 
result.  Yea,  and  even  more,  crime ; for  did  we 
not  read  of  the  atrocious  outrage  perpetrated  the 
other  day  by  two  trades’  unionists,  who  stabbed 
four  horses,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  of 
Birmingham,  worth  about  £200,  simply  because 
this  worthy  gentleman  was  an  active  anti-unionist ! 

What  took  place  before  the  Sheffield  Trades 
Union  Commission  was  certainly  more  than  enough 
to  make  one’s  blood  run  cold  in  the  veins.  Ghastly 
scenes  of  crime  have  been  opened  up.  In  one  case 
an  innocent  man,  whom  that  arch  miscreant  and 
murderer,  Broadhead,  accused  of  a murder  of  which 
he  himself  was  the  author,  was  nearly  brought  to 
an  ignominious  death,  and  the  man’s  wife  and 
mother  died  of  grief  and  shame.  What  a discredit 
to  the  country  that  the  information  has  been  pur- 
chased by  cheating  the  gallows  of  such  a villain. 
We  can  all  remember  the  instinctive  and  universal 
shuddering  with  which,  a generation  ago,  the  nation 
learnt  of  the  crimes  committed  by  mercenary  mur- 
derers who  butchered  Italian  boys  and  suffocated 
unsuspecting  tipplers,  that  they  might  sell  their 
bodies  for  a few  pounds.  More  recently  we  have 
had  disclosures  of  individual  atrocities  perpetrated 
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by  men  of  tlie  Pritchard  and  Palmer  type,  to  get 
possession  of  the  property  of  their  victims.  But 
these,  at  the  worst,  were  isolated  instances.  They 
were  enormities  and  monstrosities,  whose  occasional 
appearance  might  shock  and  surprise,  but  could  not 
humiliate  or  degrade  us.  It  has  been  reserved  for 
the  Sheffield  Commissioners  indisputably  to  demon- 
strate that,  in  the  year  of  grace  1867,  there  are 
societies  in  whose  eyes  malicious  mischief,  desperate 
wounding,  dastardly  assassination,  and  cowardly 
murder,  are  comparatively  venial  and  completely 
to  be  concealed  offences,  if  only  they  are  committed 
in  vindication  of  trades  union  rules,  in  maintenance 
of  trades  union  privileges,  and  in  endeavours  to 
bolster  up  an  exceptionally  high  and  union-made 
rate  of  wages.  Broadhead  remains  still,  as  he 
appeared  at  first,  the  principal  actor  in  these  scenes 
of  blood ; but  so  numerous  are  his  confederates  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  regard  him  as  a mere 
exceptional  character,  or  the  sole  representative  of 
a secret  system.  Here  we  have,  besides  Broadhead, 
five  secretaries  and  a president  of  as  many  different 
unions,  all  engaged  as  accessories  before  or  after 
the  fact  in  murderous  or  sanguinary  outrages  for 
purposes  of  trade.  We  have  committees  of  unions 
either  actually  paying  the  blood  money  for  these 
deeds,  or  allowing  funds  to  be  abstracted  for  the 
purpose  without  observation  or  enquiry.  We  have 
a large  employer  of  labour  consenting  to  hire  out 
one  of  his  own  men  to  shoot  a particular  victim, 
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and  concealing  the  whole  story  for  ten  years  to- 
gether. We  say  nothing  more  at  present  about  the 
general  inference  which  must  have  been  inevitably 
suggested  by  a succession  of  outrages  all  bespeaking 
the  same  motives  and  the  same  agency,  and  all 
falling  on  the  same  class  of  sufferers.  We  only 
desire  the  public  to  observe  that  a score  or  two  of 
persons,  at  the  least,  must  have  had  more  or  less 
cognizance  of  the  character  and  origin  of  these 
atrocities,  and  that  while  not  one  man  was  found 
to  come  forward  and  give  a clue  to  their  origin,  the 
loudest  denunciations  of  the  system  were  uttered 
by  those  who  at  the  very  moment  were  actually 
engaged  in  it.  True  it  is  that  the  stigma  is  con- 
fined to  Sheffield,  though  we  are  not  sure  that 
precedents  may  not  he  found  in  the  trade  practices 
of  Glasgow  and  Manchester  some  thirty  years  ago ; 
hut  it  wrould  he  well  if  those  who  are  now  honestly 
scandalized  by  these  revolting  revelations  would 
renounce  also,  once  and  for  all,  intimidation  and 
coercion  in  every  shape,  even  though  falling  short 
of  organized  murder. 

The  whole  history  is  so  horrible  that  it  hardly 
requires  any  comment.  No  one  probably  will 
deny  that  the  murders  were  as  infamous  in  every 
respect  as  could  possibly  he  committed.  Devotion 
to  a trade  union  is  like  devotion  to  a religion,  to  a 
country,  to  a particular  cause — it  has  terrible 
dangers,  and  frequently  tends  to  horrible  crimes. 

The  ulterior  object,  of  course,  was  to  raise  wages 
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— that  is,  to  raise  them  above  their  natural  level ; 
but  that  is  as  hard  a task  as  to  keep  water  from 
finding  its  natural  level,  and  is  a still  more  unpro- 
fitable task.  The  artificially  enhanced  wage,  if  it 
is  obtained  at  all,  is  obtained  not  from  the  em- 
ployer hut  from  the  consumer,  and  the  chief  con- 
sumers of  all  ordinary  articles  are  the  working 
classes  themselves.  Another  and  perhaps  a greater 
fact  is,  that  wages  are  never  permanently  raised  by 
such  devices.  The  trades  which  of  late  years  have 
most  resorted  to  combinations  are  not  the  trades 
which,  within  that  period,  show  the  most  rapid 
advance  in  wages ; and  the  more  general  and 
natural  effect  is  to  drive  away  the  trade  to  other 
places  or  countries,  as  the  combinations  at  Sheffield 
have  greatly  increased  the  cutlery  manufactures  of 
Germany.  But  though  the  object  had  been  as  wise 
as  it  was  foolish,  nothing  could  for  a moment  justify 
the  vileness  and  wickedness  of  the  means  ; and  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  some  little  misgivings  at  the 
idea  of  a large,  if  not  indeed  preponderant,  share  of 
political  power  being  about  to  be  given  to  men  who 
show  so  entire  a disregard  of  the  rights  of  their 
fellows  and  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Let  Agents  do  all  that  in  them  lie  to  put  down 
trade  unions  of  the  Sheffield  type,  and  indeed  all 
unions  in  all  trades  on  the  properties  under  their 
charge.  This  is  their  bounden  duty. 

Canon  Girdlestone  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  efforts  to  transfer  agricultural  labour  from 
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places  where  there  is  a surplusage  to  other  places 
where  it  is  in  demand : — I have  now  sent  away 
in  all  no  less  than  ninety  labourers  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood (Tiverton)  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  these  thirty  are  married  and  with  families; 
almost  all  are  doing  well,  and  still  in  their  own 
vocation  of  agricultural  labourers,  are  in  their  new 
homes  earning — the  married  men  from  12s.  to  £1 
a week,  with  a cottage  and  garden  rent  free,  to- 
gether with,  in  some  cases,  fuel  and  other  privileges ; 
the  single  men,  board,  lodging,  washing,  mending, 
and  from  6s.  to  8s.  a week.  The  result  of  this 
movement  is  very  encouraging.  Among  the 
labourers — up  to  this  time  a rather  sleepy,  un- 
travelled, and  immovable  body — a spirit  of  enquiry 
and  enterprise  has  been  roused.  Many  besides  those 
towards  whose  removal  I have  been  instrumental 
have  of  themselves  found  better  wages  in  distant 
places.  Those  who  remained  have  learnt  that 
a removal  to  better-paid  districts  is  not  by  any 
means  as  difficult  a matter  as  they  once  supposed. 
The  farmers  in  every  part  of  this  neighbourhood 
have  raised  wages  from  7 s.  to  8s.,  9s.,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  10s.  a week.  They  have  begun  to  treat 
their  labourers  with  more  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. And  much  to  their  own  advantage,  as  well 
as  ultimately  to  that  of  the  labourers,  they  have 
begun  to  make  more  general  use  of  mowing,  reap- 
ing, and  other  machinery.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  farmers  short  of  hands  have  learnt  how 
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easy  it  is,  by  means  of  the  penny  post  and  penny-a- 
mile  trains,  to  enlist  the  services  of  those  at  a dis- 
tance, and  have  discovered  that  it  is  well  worth 
their  while  to  do  this,  at  the  cost  of  giving  part  and 
advancing  the  remainder  of  the  expense  of  removal, 
to  he  repaid  gradually  out  of  wages.  Thus  the 
influence  for  good  has  been  much  more  extensive 
and  important  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  means  employed.  This  success,  though 
on  a limited  scale,  has  induced  me  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  several  influential  persons  in  an 
attempt  to  give  a more  comprehensive  and  per- 
manent character  to  my  own  hitherto  unassisted 
and  consequently  partial  efforts.  We  have  esta- 
blished at  18,  Serjeants’  Inn,  London,  an  institute 
and  office  for  the  registration  of  the  wants  of  both 
employers  and  employed.  In  connection  with  this 
a circular  will  be  issued  monthly,  containing  a list 
of  the  above  wants,  the  price  of  labour  in  various 
districts,  and  other  appropriate  information.  Di- 
strict agencies,  with  a liberal  commission,  are  like- 
wise being  gradually  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  both  to  collect  and  supply  infor- 
mation, and  make  known  the  wants  of  all  parties 
concerned.” 

We  all  know  that  no  nation  can  be  prosperous 
without  a good  Government.  And  what  is  a good 
Government  ? It  is  one  which  protects  property, 
instead  of  making  war  upon  property.  It  is  one 
which  hallows  the  marriage  between  capital  and 
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labour  ; a union  from  which  proceeds  the  fair  family 
of  industry,  wealth,  contentment,  harmony,  and 
peace.  We  who  live  in  England  ought  to  he  thank- 
ful that,  instead  of  the  dagger  and  the  secret  oath 
to  remedy  wrongs  and  destroy  tyranny,  we  have 
more  effective  weapons  in  absolute  freedom  of  speech 
and  pen.  Men  in  other  lands  will  talk  and  grumble 
and  conspire  in  secret  against  oppression ; but  in 
no  country  under  the  sun  are  grievances  so  openly 
denounced,  and  wrongs  so  speedily  and  so  surely 
remedied,  as  in  dear  old  England.  Through  the 
noble  freedom  of  her  Press  falsehood  is  refuted, 
fallacies  exposed,  and  error  corrected,  hardships 
ended,  and  true  liberty  obtained.  It  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  conspiracies  and  secret  unions 
may  overthrow  an  individual  tyrant,  but  cannot 
make  a free  people.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the 
working-classes  in  our  land  may  vigilantly  guard 
against  yielding  to  fanciful  notions  of  oppression, 
for  England  is  at  the  present  day  the  most  glorious 
illustration  of  freedom.  Her  institutions  are  the 
results  of  the  onward  march  of  ages,  and  her  lan- 
guage is  the  only  tongue  in  which  liberty  deigns  to 
speak.  Whatever  may  be  the  representations  of 
those  who  affect  to  deplore  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  does  not 
exist,  and  never  has  existed  elsewhere,  so  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  a model  of  public  and  private 
prosperity ; so  magnificent  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  solid  a fabric  of  social  happiness  and  national 
grandeur. 
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Substance  of  a paper  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Dundee,  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  of 
Perth : — 

A visit  to  the  Lews  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  and  personally  inspecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Tussac  grass  plantations , which  had 
been  established  there  in  1845,  on  the  estates  and 
under  the  auspices  of  that  enlightened  and  liberal 
patron  of  improvement  in  our  western  islands,  Sir 
James  Matheson,  Bart,  M.P.  These  plantations 
were  established  by  James  Bitchie,  of  Perth,  who, 
some  years  subsequently,  when  their  success  was  no 
longer  matter  of  doubt,  submitted  an  account  thereof 
(in  1852)  to  the  Highland  Society,  which  awarded 
him  its  “ medium  gold  medal,”  and  published  his 
essay  in  its  Transactions . Prom  that  essay,  and 
from  subsequent  statements  in  various  published 
works  of  topography  or  travel,  it  is  evident  that  for 
a time  the  experiment  of  acclimatizing  tussac  grass 
in  our  western  islands  was  most  successful ; and 
there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  the  successful 
acclimatization  of  such  a grass  ought  to  have  been, 
and  might  have  been  made,  and,  as  remains  to  be 
herein  shown,  may  yet  become,  a boon  of  no  insig- 
nificant kind  to  many  of  the  bleak  and  sterile  islands 
and  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  plant  is  perennial  and 
evergreen;  its  nutritiveness  has  been  vouched  for 
by  Professor  Johnston,  the  eminent  agricultural 
chemist,  and  other  authorities ; it  is  improved  by 
cutting,  if  not  too  close  to  the  root ; it  grows  on 
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soils  incapable  of  producing  a more  delicate  herb- 
age ; it  can  be  cut  and  carried  even  in  snow ; and 
thus,  while  constituting  a food  for  cattle  throughout 
the  year,  it  is  more  specially  available  as  winter 
fodder,  in  circumstances  where  hay  and  turnips  are 
not  obtainable.  Supply  can  be  depended  upon  in 
and  through  all  seasons ; while  it  grows  so  rapidly 
that,  when  cut  down,  it  recovers  its  bulk  in  five 
weeks  during  summer,  and  two  months  during 
winter  (in  Orkney).  As  might  be  expected,  culti- 
vation greatly  improves  the  nutritive  quality  and 
general  economic  value  of  the  plant.  On  Holm 
(Lews)  in  1847,  plants  had  leaves  five  to  seven  feet 
long,  while  single  plants  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  same  island  weighed  461b.,  each  tuft  yielding 
forty  to  sixty  good  plants.  In  exceptional  speci- 
mens— grown  in  Orkney — the  weight  attained  was 
occasionally  1 cwt.,  — 1121b.,  or  more  than  double 
the  usual  maximum.  Mr.  llitchie  found,  in  the 
Lews,  that  cattle  preferred  tussac  foliage  to  all  other 
fodder ; but  he  also  found  that  they  are  very  fond 
of,  and  devour  greedily,  the  saccharine,  succulent 
roots,  or  root  stocks — thus,  however,  necessarily 
destroying  the  plant. 

The  success  which  characterized  the  earlier 
attempts  at  tussac  acclimatization  in  Scotland  was 
manifestly  due  to  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  the 
necessary  conditions  of  success — to  the  imitation  of 
the  natural  circumstances  of  growth.  Mr.  llitchie 
had  carefully  pointed  out  the  proper  methods  of 
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cultivation,  and  liad  personally  seen  and  left  these 
methods  in  successful  operation.  He  left  the  ex- 
periment in  a favourable  condition  for  permanent 
success,  and  I doubt  not  continued  and  increased 
success  would  have  been  the  result  of  simple  atten- 
tion to  his  rules  of  growth.  These  rules  included 
mainly  the  following : — 1.  That  the  plants  should 
be  some  feet  apart  (four  feet  in  Lews,  three  feet  in 
Orkney)  in  each  row,  the  growth  of  the  native  plant 
being  “ tussocky.”  2.  That  the  rows,  like  the 
individual  plants  in  each  row,  should  he  some  feet 
apart — say  four.  3.  That  the  plants  should  be 
carefully  freed  from  weeds,  just  as  turnips  are, 
during  especially  the  first  two  years  of  growth. 
4.  That  they  should  be  sedulously  protected,  by 
fencing,  against  cattle  and  all  animals  which  might 
eat  the  roots,  and  so  destroy  the  plants.  5.  That 
the  leaf  only  should  be  cut  down  for  fodder,  the 
roots  being  carefully  preserved.  6.  That  cropping 
should  not  be  too  close  to  the  roots.  These  rules 
might  be  condensed  into  the  general  proposition 
that  tussac  requires  care  and  protection  like  other 
crops , and  not  more  so;  and  one  would  suppose 
that  such  a proposition  is  readily  intelligible,  and  a 
simple  rule  for  practice. 

The  present  condition  of  the  tussac  plantations 
in  the  Lews  may  be  shortly  stated  thus  : — The 
limited  plantations  in  the  grounds  of  Stornoway 
Castle  are  still  in  a thriving  condition ; but  here 
they  are  properly  tended  by  gardeners,  and  protected 
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from  ravage  by  cattle.  In  other  localities  the 
plants  are  either  in  bad  condition,  are  disappearing, 
or  have  already  disappeared.  No  care  is  bestowed 
on  tlieir  cultivation  ; weeding  has  not  been  attended 
to ; fences  have  been  permitted  to  fall  to  decay ; 
and  cattle  have  been  afforded  unlimited  access. 
Even  did  cattle  not  grub  up  and  eat  the  roots,  they 
destroy  the  plants  by  trampling  them  down,  just  as 
they  do  the  much  lustier  New  Zealand  flax  plant 
in  its  native  country.  The  failure  of  the  Suther- 
land experiments  (of  Horsburgh,  at  Tongue,  in 
1846,)  was  attributed,  partly  at  least,  to  mice  nib- 
bling the  roots,  on  which  they  lived — these  animals 
constructing  their  nests  at  the  base  of  the  tufts. 
Danger  from  such  a source  was  probably  unexpected 
and  might  not  be  preventible ; but  the  absence  of 
fences  and  the  access  of  cattle  could  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  grossest  carelessness  ! In  other  words, 
so  soon  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  success  were 
^mattended  to — so  soon  as  the  circumstances  con- 
ducive to  acclimatization  were  disregarded,  the 
experiment  in  the  Lews  began  to  fail,  and  at 
present,  and  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  pronounced  a 
signal  failure ; one  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  as  deserved  as  it  was  inevitable. 

I made  special  inquiry  at  residents  of  every  class 
in  the  Lews,  with  the  result  of  eliciting  a uniform 
expression  of  opinion  that  tussac  grass  cultivation 
had  there  proved  a failure  ; but  there  was  scarcely 
a single  exhibition  of  intelligent  conception  of  the 
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character  or  objects  of  the  experiment,  or  of  active 
interest  in  its  success.  It  was  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  hobbies  of  a landlord,  as  ingenious  as 
he  is  wealthy,  who  could  afford  to  gratify  his  whims ; 
and  so  long  as  the  islanders  were  called  upon,  in  or 
by  their  own  interests,  to  aid  him  in  these  caprices, 
they  were  willing  to  protect  or  cultivate  to  the 
extent  to  or  for  which  they  were  desired  or  paid. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Hitchie,  and  the  active  interest  of  their  land- 
lord, Sir  James,  were  removed  or  abated,  this  tem- 
porary and  spurious  zeal  of  the  custodiers  of  the 
tussac  plantations  was  succeeded  by  their  native 
apathy  and  indolence  : the  experiment  and  its  sub- 
jects were  cast  aside  like  the  worn  out  playthings 
of  a child.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Sir  James  and 
the  success  of  this  and  other  experiments,  which 
are  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  not  only  to  his 
liberality,  but  to  his  persevering  philanthropy  and 
his  sound  scientific  views  and  tastes,  that  he  should 
have  been  led  or  compelled  to  entrust  their  manage- 
ment to  islanders  so  destitute  of  the  requisite  intel- 
ligence and  enterprise ; but  it  may  be  satisfactory 
for  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  learn  that  the  failure 
of  such  an  experiment  as  tussac  acclimatization 
need  be  only  temporary;  and  that,  with  a more 
intelligent  and  watchful  class  of  custodiers,  he  may 
yet  anticipate  the  most  successful  results.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  transformation  of  Orkney, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  should  not. 
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mutatis  mutandis , take  place  in  the  Lews.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  more  purely  physical  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  acclimatization  experiments  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  Scotland,  it  must  he  noted  here  that 
such  obstacles  are  probably  based  on  popular  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  the  correction  or  eradication 
whereof  is  always  a matter  of  time,  though  for- 
tunately it  is  also  a matter  of  certainty  in  time. 

I have  a double  object  in  bringing  the  experiment 
of  tussac  acclimatization  in  the  Lews  under  notice 
of  this  Association — viz.,  (1)  That  it  regards  a most 
nutritious  and  valuable  exotic  grass,  capable  of 
luxuriant  growth  on  shores  otherwise  sterile ; but 
more  especially  because  (2)  it  illustrates  a subject 
that  has  not  attracted  that  degree  of  attention  in 
Scotland  which  it  deserves — viz.  ( a ) The  necessity 
as  regards  success  in  acclimatization  experiments 
for  imitating  the  natural  circumstances  or  conditions 
of  growth;  and  ( h ) the  inevitable  failure  resulting 
from  disregard,  inattention,  or  ignorance  to  or  of 
these  conditions. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  won- 
derful improvements  may  be  made  on  an  estate  by 
embankments,  and  this  important  subject  should 
always  have  the  attention  of  the  Agent.  Immense 
tracts  of  valuable  land  may  be  gained,  not  from  the 
sea  alone,  but  from  rivers  and  lakes ; and  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  accrue,  even  by  preventing 
many  of  those  rivers  from  overflowing  their  banks, 
and  in  great  floods  inundating  the  whole  adjacent 
level  country,  are  too  manifest  to  require  illustra- 
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tion.  In  some  places,  a bank  of  only  three  or  four 
feet  in  height  would  prevent  hundreds  of  acres 
being  overflowed,  whole  crops  being  carried  off,  and 
an  immense  deal  of  other  damage  being  done.  In 
other  parts,  trifling  banks  might  be  the  means  of 
reclaiming  very  extensive  tracts,  which  in  their 
present  state  are  probably  of  little  or  no  value.  In 
Holland,  the  whole  country  has  in  a great  measure 
been  gained  in  this  way.  Extensive  plains,  which 
were  once  covered  with  water,  now  exhibit  beautiful 
farms  neatly  enclosed,  and  sub-divided  by  thriving 
hedges  into  rectangular  fields.  The  dykes  of  Hol- 
land are  marvels  of  human  industry ; and  the  em- 
bankments of  the  Biver  Po,  in  Italy,  show  a skill 
and  application  of  the  practice  that  excites  universal 
admiration.  The  following,  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  banks  and  flood-gates,  may  be 
useful : — 

Construction  of  Banks. 

A bank,  constructed  of  a given  quantity  of 
materials,  will  just  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water 
when  the  square  of  its  thickness  at  the  base  is  to 
the  square  of  its  perpendicular  height  as  the  weight 
of  a given  bulk  of  water  is  to  the  weight  of  the 
same  bulk  of  the  material  the  bank  is  made  of 
increased  by  twice  the  aforesaid  weight  of  the  given 
bulk  of  water. 

Thus,  if  the  bank  is  made  of  stone  twice  as  heavy 
as  water,  the  thickness  of  the  base  should  be,  to  the 
height,  as  three  to  six. 
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If  the  height,  compared  with  the  thickness  of 

the  base,  he  as  ten  to  seven,  stability  is  always 

insured,  whatever  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

material  mav  he. 

€/ 

The  bottom  of  a conical,  pyramidal,  or  cylindrical 
vessel,  or  of  one  the  section  of  which  is  that  of  an 
inverted  frustum  of  a cone  or  pyramid,  sustains  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  area  of  the  bottom  and  the 
depth  of  the  fluid. 

Tlood -gates. 

To  find  the  strain  which  a fluid  will  exert  to  make 
the  gate  turn  upon  its  hinges , or  open. 

Rule. — Multiply  J of  the  square  of  the  height  by 
the  square  of  the  breadth,  and  take  a bulk  of  water 
equal  to  the  product. 

Example. — If  the  gate  is  six  feet  square, 

62 

— X62  = 324  cubic  feet,  or  20,250  lbs. 

4 

To  find  the  strain  the  water  exerts  upon  the  hinges. 

Rule. — Multiply -f  of  the  breadth  by  the  cube  of 
the  height,  and  take  a bulk  of  water  equal  to  the 
product. 

Example. — With  the  same  gate, 

6 

-X63=216  cubic  feet,  or  13,500  lbs. 

6 

To  ascertain  the  mean  or  average  velocity  of  water 
in  a straight  channel  of  equal  size  throughout — 

Let  f — the  fall  in  two  miles  in  inches ; 

Let  d ==  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  ; 

Lot  v = the  velocity  in  inches  per  second ; then 
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the  rule  is  thus  expressed,  v = 0.91  V f d.  In 
plain  words,  the  velocity  is  equal  to  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth  multiplied  by  the  fall,  with  the  square 
root  of  this  product  extracted,  and  then  multiplied 
by  0.91. 

The  “ hydraulic  mean  depth”  is  found  by  dividing 
the  cross  section  of  the  channel  by  the  perimeter 
or  border.  The  perimeter  is  the  aggregate  breadths 
of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel. 

The  rule  will  be  rendered  quite  plain  by  an 
example.  Suppose  a smooth  furrow  is  cut  6 inches 
wide  and  4 inches  deep,  with  perpendicular  sides, 
and  that  it  descends  one  inch  in  a rod,  to  find  the 
quantity  of  water  that  will  flow  through  it.  One 
inch  fall  in  a rod  is  320  inches  in  a mile,  or  640  in 
two  miles.  The  perimeter  in  contact  with  the  water 
will  be  6 inches  on  the  bottom,  and  4 inches  in 
each  side  = 14  inches.  The  area  of  the  cross 
section  will  be  6 times  4 ==  24,  which,  divided  by  14, 
the  perimeter  gives  1,  7 = the  hydraulic  mean 
depth.  Then,  by  applying  the  preceding  rule, 
v = 0.91  ^640  x 1.7  or  v = 0.91  x 33  = 30  inches 
the  velocity  per  second,  which  would  be  about  three 
gallons  per  second,  or  three  hogsheads  per  minute. 

An  open  ditch,  therefore,  with  smooth  sides, 
conveying  a stream  of  this  size,  would  carry  off  in 
one  hour  from  an  acre  of  land  all  the  water  which 
might  fall  by  half  an  inch  of  rain  during  the  wet 
season,  for  half  an  inch  of  rain  would  be  180  hogs- 
heads per  acre,  which  would  pass  off  in  one  hour ; or 
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it  would  supply  in  one  hour,  by  the  process  of  irriga- 
tion, as  much  water  as  a heavy  shower  of  half  an 
inch.  Where  the  descent  is  greater,  the  increased 
quantity  may  be  readily  calculated  by  the  rule 
given.  The  capacity  of  smooth-sided  underground 
channels  may  be  determined  in  the  same  way ; but 
if  built  of  rough  stones  great  allowance  must  be 
made,  as  they  will  retard  the  flow  of  water. 

Table  showing  the  difference , in  Inches , between  the 
true  and  apparent  Level , for  distances  between 
1 and  100  Chains  : — 


Chains 


1 

2 

Q 

6 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Inches. 


'001 

•005 

•Oil 

•020 

•031 

•045 

•061 

•080 

•101 

•125 

•151 

•180 

•211 

•245 

•281 

•320 

•361 

•405 

•451 

•500 

•552 

•605 

•661 

•720 

*781 


Chains 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


Inches. 


•845 

•911 

•981 

1*051 

1T25 

1*201 

1-280 

1*360 

1*446 

1-531 

1-620 

1*711 

1-805 

1- 901 

2- 003 
2-101 
2-208 
2-311 
2-420 
2-531 
2-646 

2- 761 
2-880 

3- 004 
3-125 


Chains 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


Inches. 


3-255 

3-380 

3-511 

3-645 

3-781 

3- 925 
4061 

4- 205 
4-351 
4-500 
4-654 
4-805 

4- 968 
5T20 

5- 281 
5-443 
5-612 
5-787 

5- 955 

6- 125 
6-302 
6-480 
6*662 

6- 846 

7- 032 


Chains 


76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 


Inches. 


7 221 
7'4l2 

7- 605 
7*802 

8- 001 
8-202 
8-406 
8-612 

8- 832 

9- 042 
9-246 
9-462 
9-681 
9-902 

10-126 

10-351 

10- 587 
10-812 
11046 

11- 233 
11-521 

11- 763 

12- 017 
12-246 
12-502 
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Economy  now  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the  day; 
but  it  is  false  economy  to  construct  works  carelessly 
and  inefficiently,  merely  to  save  a little  in  the 
space  of  time  or  a few  pounds  in  the  first  cost,  as 
works  like  these  are  generally  found  the  least 
expensive  in  the  end  that  are  well  and  substantially 
executed,  regardless  of  time  or  expense.  According 
to  modern  practice,  there  seems  to  be  no  given  rule 
for  the  construction  of  reservoir  embankments.  At 
Longdendale  the  compensation  reservoir  bank  is  27 
feet  wide  at  top,  the  inside  slope  3 to  1,  outer  side 
2 to  1,  and  90  feet  deep  (the  Crowden  reservoir,  by 
the  same  engineer,  is  only  15  feet  wide  at  top  with 
similar  slopes),  while  the  Bradfield  reservoir  was 
only  12  feet  wide  at  top,  with  inner  slopes  2-J  to  1, 
outer  ones  LJ  to  1 (as  we  found  them),  and  95  feet 
deep.  The  Hound  Wood  reservoir,  near  Dublin,  has 
a 30  feet  width  of  top  bank,  with  a depth  of  60  feet, 
while  the  Holmfirth  reservoir  was  only  16 feet  wide  at 
top,  inner  slopes  3 to  1,  outer  2 to  1,  and  with  a depth 
of  96  feet.  At  Oldham,  the  Python  reservoir  has  a 
width  of  top  bank  of  30  feet,  with  a depth  of  60 
feet,  of  water,  while  a reservoir  which  failed  at  Over 
Darwen  had  a width  of  top  bank  of  only  8 feet. 

Most  of  the  reservoirs  were  designed  and  carried 
into  effect  by  eminent  engineers,  and  yet  the  prac- 
tice so  widely  differs  as  to  be  quite  incompre- 
hensible; either  the  larger  dimensions  are  too 
strong,  or  the  smaller  ones  ridiculously  weak ; it  is 
evident  £C  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
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Denmark,”  and  tliis  must  be  patent  to  the  most 
casual  observer. 

We  do  not  find  these  defects  and  errors  of  design 
amongst  the  works  of  our  Telfords,  Walkers, 
Rennies,  and  other  worthies.  Telford’s  usual  prac- 
tice was  to  proportion  the  top  width  of  his  embank- 
ments to  be  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  depth,  with 
inner  slopes  3 to  1,  outer  slopes  2 to  1,  and  many 
of  these  works  have  withstood  the  invaluable  test  of 
time,  and  are  more  than  half  a century  old.  Moles- 
worth,  in  his  Tables  on  Reservoir  Dams,  gives  the 
top  width  of  high  dams  at  from  7 feet  to  20  feet, 
without  particularly  specifying  a definite  width  for 
height  of  embankment,  although  it  is  important 
and  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  a sufficient 
body  and  strength  of  embankment  to  resist  the 
weight  of  water  pressing  against  it,  as  the  pressure 
of  water  is  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  therefore  the 
resistance  should  be  in  a similar  ratio. 

The  inner  slopes  he  recommends  should  be  3 to 
1,  and  the  outer  ones  2 to  1,  the  generally  admitted 
proportions  for  slopes. 


Angles  of  Slopes  in  Cuttings  or  Embankments . 


Slopes. 

Angles. 

o 

/ 

1 to  1 . . . . 

63 

26 

f to  1 . . . . 

53 

8 

1 to  1 

45 

0 

li  to  1 

38 

40 

Ii  to  i 

33 

41 

2 to  1 . . . . 

26 

34 

3 to  1 

18 

26 
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Table  for  Running  on  Slopes. 

In  the  following  table  the  first  column  shows 
the  angle,  the  second,  the  number  of  links  to  be 
added  to  a chain  on  the  slopes,  to  make  one  chain, 
horizontal  measurement. 


Angle. 

Cor.  in  links. 

Angle. 

Cor.  in  links. 

Angle. 

Cor.  in  links. 

Angle. 

Cor.  in  links. 

o 

o 

O 

o 

4 

0-24 

11 

1-88 

18 

5-14 

25 

1054 

5 

038 

12 

2-24 

19 

5-76 

26 

11-26 

6 

0"55 

13 

263 

20 

6-42 

27 

12-24 

7 

076 

14 

3 06 

21 

7-11 

28 

13-37 

8 

0-98 

15 

3*53 

22 

7-85 

29 

14-34 

9 

1-24 

16 

4 02 

23 

8-64 

30 

15-47 

10 

1-55 

17 

4*56 

24 

9-47 

35 

22-07 

Again,  along  our  coast  and  estuaries,  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  salt  marshes,  or  flat  lands,  abounding 
in  fertility,  overflowed,  some  of  them  regularly  and 
others  occasionally,  by  the  ocean  tides.  These 
marshes,  with  some  cost  of  ditching,  produce  what 
is  called  ec  salt-hay,”  which  is  cut  with  great  labour 
at  low  tides,  and  generally  stacked  where  it  grows, 
upon  stakes  driven  for  the  purpose.  It  is  valued 
and  usually  sold  at  about  half  the  price  of  the  best 
upland  meadow  hay,  and,  mixed  with  other  fodder, 
is  eaten  by  cattle  for  lack  of  better,  and  sometimes 
by  way  of  a condiment  even  by  cattle  that  are  well 
fed.  It  has  been  doubted  by  many  whether  this 
salt-hay  is  worth  the  cost  of  cutting,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  labour  requisite  to  ditch  the 
marshes,  and  cut,  cure,  and  haul  the  hay,  could  not 
be  more  profitably  applied  to  other  branches  of  farm 
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labour.  By  many  experiments,  on  a small  scale,  in 
this  country  it  lias  been  proved  that  these  salt- 
marsh  lands,  after  the  tides  have  been  kept  out  of 
them  a few  years,  are  extremely  fertile,  and,  being 
free  from  stones  and  other  obstructions,  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  so  are  likely,  when  a systematic 
mode  of  reclaiming  them  shall  be  adopted,  to  prove 
a most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  farmers  upon  the 
ocean  shores. 

Also  along  our  rivers  and  streams  are  considerable 
tracts  of  flat  land,  flooded  in  times  of  freshets,  and 
at  all  times  filled  with  cold  or  stagnant  water,  which 
are  almost  wholly  unproductive.  On  many  of  the 
streams,  too,  and  at  the  outlets  of  the  lakes,  are 
dams  for  the  use  of  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  and 
factories,  and  the  lakes  themselves  are  used  as 
reservoirs  to  keep  back  water  for  the  use  of  the 
mills  in  time  of  drought.  By  these  obstructions  to 
the  natural  flow  of  the  streams,  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  most  valuable  land  are  rendered  worse  than 
useless ; for  the  water  is  kept  up  till  midsummer, 
and  drawn  off  when  a dog-day  climate  is  just  ready 
to  convert  the  rich  and  slimy  sediment  of  the  pond 
into  pestilential  vapours.  This  evil  has  attracted 
some  attention  in  Scotland.  In  many  parts  of  that 
country  small  lakes  and  dams  are  kept  up  for  the 
sake  of  mills  under  old  tenures,  and,  if  these  were 
drained,  the  land  gained  by  the  operation  would,  in 
many  instances,  be  worth  ten  times  the  rent  of  the 
mills.  These  swamps,  ponds,  and  stagnant  meadows 
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might  all  be  drained,  and  would  afford  vast  tracts 
of  fertile  land.  Now,  while  we  should  never  advo- 
cate any  attack  upon  the  rights  of  mill-owners,  or 
ask  them  to  sacrifice  their  interests  to  those  of 
agriculture,  it  surely  is  proper  to  call  attention  to 
the  injury  which  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
soil  is  suffering,  by  the  flooding  of  our  best  tracts, 
in  sections  of  the  country  where  land  is  most 
valuable.  Could  not  the  mill-owners,  in  many 
cases,  adopt  steam  instead  of  water  power  P 

Much  valuable  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
rivulets  is  often  laid  waste  by  the  encroachments  of 
floods.  A few  words  on  this  important  subject 
seem  to  be  necessary.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
principle  in  natural  science,  that  water  is  irresistible, 
and  therefore  it  must  not  be  resisted — it  must  be 
humoured.  Streams  and  rivers  run  for  ever.  The 
tomb  of  Moses  is  unknown ; but  the  traveller  slakes 
his  thirst  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  The  gorgeous 
palace  of  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of  monarchs, 
with  the  cedar,  and  gold,  and  ivory,  and  even  the 
great  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  hallowed  by  the  visible 
glory  of  the  Deity  himself — are  gone  ; but  Solomon’s 
reservoirs  are  as  perfect  as  ever.  Of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  the  Holy  City,  not  one  stone  is  left 
upon  another  ; but  the  pool  of  Bethesda  commands 
the  pilgrim’s  reverence  at  the  present  day.  The 
columns  of  Persepolis  are  mouldering  into  dust; 
but  its  cisterns  and  aqueducts  remain  to  challenge 
our  admiration.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  is  a 
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mass  of  ruins ; but  the  Aqua  Claudia  still  pours 
into  Home  its  limpid  stream.  The  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Tadmor,  in  the  wilderness,  has  fallen ; but 
its  fountain  sparkles  as  freshly  in  his  rays  as  when 
thousands  of  worshippers  thronged  its  lofty  colon- 
nades. When  London  shall  share  the  fate  of 
Babylon,  and  nothing  be  left  to  mark  its  site,  save 
mounds  of  crumbling  brickwork,  the  Thames  will 
continue  to  flow  as  it  does  now.  It  is  useless, 
therefore,  to  “ resist”  water.  All  windings  in 
streams  are  caused  by  resistance.  The  water,  in 
rushing  onward,  dashes  against  a projecting  stone 
or  hard  part  on  one  of  its  banks ; this  sends  it  in 
an  opposite  direction,  in  which  it  runs  till  it  again 
strikes  against  an  unyielding  obstacle,  with  the 
same  result.  This  process  of  interruption  soon 
causes  a mouldering  of  the  banks  in  opposite 
directions,  so  that  at  length  the  water  runs  in  a 
zig-zag  or  serpentine  course.  All  this  might  have 
been  avoided  by  allowing  the  water  a perfectly  free 
course.  The  damage  done  to  lands  by  flooding  has 
led  to  numerous  experiments  for  keeping  the  water 
in  its  channel,  but  seldom  with  any  degree  of 
success  ; because  the  attempts  have  been  to  hem  in 
the  current  by  sheer  force.  In  all  cases  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  out  tides  or  high  floods  from 
lands,  the  only  secure  method  consists  in  giving  the 
banks  such  a slope  that  they  will  present  no  resist- 
ance whatever,  but  allow  the  water  to  rise  and 
subside  with  equal  ease  and  tranquility.  As  a 
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general  truth,  the  greater  the  slope  the  better ; and 
it  should  never  he  less  than  a foot  and  a half  for 
every  foot  in  the  height.  Employ  no  stones  or 
stakes,  or  anything  else,  for  the  current  to  catch 
upon ; hut  cover  the  slopes  with  smooth  turf,  at  a 
season  which  will  allow  of  its  growth  before  the 
floods  set  in.  If  any  patches  get  broken,  let  them 
he  annually  mended.  To  keep  out  high  floods,  the 
hanks  must  he  made  correspondingly  high.  Artificial 
embankments,  in  a flat  country,  should  assume  the 
form  of  a long  mound,  sloping  on  both  sides. 
Noth  withstanding  the  obvious  utility  of  this  simple 
and  inexpensive  mode  of  protecting  river  hanks, 
instances  of  damage  are  constantly  occurring  from 
the  adoption  of  an  opposite  method.  Mr.  Stephens 
mentions  the  following  as  one  of  many  within  his 
knowledge  : — “ An  embankment  was  thrown  round 
the  small  island  Mugdrum,  in  the  Elver  Tay,  to 
protect  the  land  from  being  overflowed  by  the  tide ; 
but  it  was  made  so  steep  that  the  first  spring  tides 
levelled  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  ground.  A 
second  attempt  was  made,  with  the  additional 
expense  of  a stone  wall  facing  the  water,  which 
shared  the  same  fate  with  the  former  bank.  Since 
these  failures,  a third  embankment  has  been  erected 
with  nothing  but  the  natural  soil  of  the  land,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  thin  turf.  The  length  of 
the  present  slope  next  the  sea  is  five  times  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  bank,  and  the  inner 
slope  three  times ; the  water  meeting  no  resistance, 
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rolls  down  the  long  slope  without  doing  any 
injury.” 

In  connection  with  the  protection  of  river  hanks, 
we  may  say  a few  words  on  the  method  of  gaining 
land  from  rivers  and  tidal  estuaries.  This  may  he 
done  if  the  river  straggle  over  an  unnecessarily  wide 
space,  and  brings  down  quantities  of  mud  sufficient 
to  form  impediments  to  navigation.  The  process 
usually  followed  with  most  advantage  is  to  run  out 
at  intervals  short  rowTs  of  stakes,  matted  with  twigs, 
calculated  to  catch  the  particles  of  mud,  hut  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  through.  A sediment  is 
thus  gradually  formed  between  the  rows ; in  time, 
it  rises  above  the  water,  and  ultimately  forms  a 
green  productive  surface.  When  the  water  is 
affected  by  the  tides,  a row  of  loose  stones  laid 
between  high  and  low  water  mark  will  similarly 
catch  mud  and  sand,  and,  while  forming  new  land, 
will,  by  narrowing  the  channel,  give  greater 
impetus  to  the  stream,  and  help  to  deepen  its  bed. 
When  done  on  a great  scale,  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
scooped  by  mechanism,  and  the  rubbish  brought  up 
may  afterwards  assist  in  elevating  the  newly-formed 
hanks.  In  point  of  justice  to  all  parties,  any  of 
these  processes  of  river-hank  improvement  should 
he  done  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  the  same  time ; 
for,  if  effected  only  on  one  side,  the  water  may  he 
driven  to  the  opposite  shore,  to  the  serious  damage 
of  the  land  in  that  quarter. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  sajd  upon  the  subject 
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of  irrigation  in  our  book  “ Hints  on  Farming,”  we 
may  go  on  to  say  that  irrigation  is  the  act  of  supplying 
water  to  land  to  increase  its  fertility,  and  lands  so 
treated  are  generally  called  water  meadows.  There 
are  two  modes  in  which  the  water  is  applied.  First, 
as  on  what  is  called  a catch-water  meadow  ; in  this 
case  a stream  of  water  is  conducted  along  the  side 
of  a sloping  ground,  and  the  water,  descending 
from  the  carrier  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  flows 
evenly  over  the  surface.  The  second  plan  is  by 
what  is  called  bed- work.  In  this  the  land  is  laid 
out  into  beds  having  two  open  channels  for  water, 
one  at  the  level  of  the  highest  part  of  the  bed, 
which,  overflowing,  causes  the  water  to  flow  down 
the  surface  of  the  land  into  the  second  or  lower 
drain,  which  carries  it  away.  Hatches,  or  sluices, 
are  fixed  along  the  line  of  the  carriers  or  high  level 
water-courses,  to  allow  of  the  water  being  applied 
to  the  different  divisions  of  the  land  in  their  regular 
turn.  It  is  now  considered  better  to  water  land 
with  the  hose  and  jet  than  to  construct  very 
expensive  artificial  works  for  the  purpose.  Never- 
theless, there  are  many  situations  where  a small 
well  of  water  may  be  turned  to  wonderful  account 
if  judiciously  applied,  especially  in  the  form  of 
catch-meadows.  In  some  parts  of  England  large 
works  have  been  erected  for  watering  land,  the 
most  important  of  them  being  situated  near  Mans- 
field, in  Nottinghamshire,  and  called  the  Clipstone 
Water  Meadows.  They  are  the  property  of  the 
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Duke  of  Portland,  and,  without  exception,  the 
finest  engineering  works  of  the  kind.  The  sewage 
water  from  the  town  of  Mansfield  runs  into  the 
river  that  supplies  them,  and  of  course  adds  much 
to  their  fertility.  Soil  which  was  poor  and  sterile, 
and  its  produce  value  all  hut  nil,  now  yields  from 
£11  to  £12  per  acre  per  annum,  a return  of  9J  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  invested.  The  per-acreage 
cost  of  this  work  was  large,  hut  the  per-acreage 
profit  is  large  also,  large  enough  to  have  years  ago 
repaid  the  capital  invested,  leaving  nothing  but 
profit  for  the  present  and  the  future.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  this  example  is,  the 
evidence  it  affords,  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
process  is  not  an  exhausting  one, — there  is  no 
depression  in  produce  value ; the  300  acres  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  water  meadows,  and  103  acres 
subsequently  irrigated  from  the  same  stream  by  the 
late  Earl  Manvers,  have  gone  on  from  their  forma- 
tion to  the  present  time,  yielding  every  year  a large 
amount  of  grass  for  mowing  green,  of  hay,  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  wool,  upon  land  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  be  all  hut  sterile. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  management  of  the 
water  meadows  are  exceedingly  interesting.  In  the 
beginning  of  January,  Southdown  ewes,  with  lambs 
bred  early  for  this  purpose,  are  turned  on  the  mea- 
dows. In  this  early  season  they  are  assisted  with 
cabbages ; but  the  ewes  and  lambs  always  do  well 
on  the  meadows,  and  they  appear  to  be  particularly 
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healthy  for  the  lambs,  very  few  dying  suddenly,  as 
will  often  be  the  case  on  fresh  seeds.  Ewes  are  put 
on  with  their  lambs  as  these  are  born  and  gain 
strength ; and  in  this  way,  from  January  to  the  end 
of  March,  and  in  some  parts  till  much  later  in  the 
spring,  even  till  late  in  May,  the  meadows  are  de- 
voted to  ewes  and  lambs.  The  lambs  are  fed  fat, 
and  are  sold  at  that  time  of  the  year  at  from  24s.  to 
30s.  each.  The  land  is  then  shut  up  in  succession ; 
some  portion  at  the  beginning  of  April,  other  por- 
tions later.  The  most  forward  meadows  will  be 
ready  for  cutting  green  by  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  will  yield  from  sixteen  to  twenty  good  cart- 
loads of  green  fodder  per  acre,  which  is  carried  to 
cattle  in  yards.  In  about  six  weeks  a second  crop 
is  ready,  which,  with  the  allowance  of  time  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  first  crop  from  the  ground,  and  to 
apply  the  water,  will  carry  this  second  cutting  to 
the  middle  of  July.  After  this  an  eddish  will  be 
left  to  be  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter.  The  meadows  which  are  first  cut 
will  frequently  allow  of  a third  cutting  of  green 
food,  but  the  eddish  in  that  case  will  of  course  be 
of  less  value.  Speaking,  therefore,  of  the  whole 
range  of  meadows,  to  say  that,  besides  the  sheep 
feed  in  the  spring,  they  will  afford  two  green  cut- 
tings and  an  eddish,  is  to  be  rather  under  than  above 
the  mark.  Some  portions  having  been  stocked  late, 
are  allowed  to  stand  for  hay,  and  are  mown  early  in 
July,  yielding  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  leaving,  as 
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in  the  other  case,  an  eddish  for  the  early  winter. 
The  value,  however,  of  these  meadows  cannot  by 
any  means  he  estimated  by  the  worth  of  their  own 
produce  alone,  however  large  that  may  be,  their 
collateral  benefits  are  so  great.  Requiring  them- 
selves no  manure  but  the  water,  they  afford,  through 
the  cattle  fed  in  yards  on  their  produce,  such  a 
weight  of  manure  for  other  land,  that  large  districts 
have  by  these  means  been  brought  into  profitable 
cultivation ; and,  though  the  water  itself  runs  over 
only  about  300  acres,  it  may  be  said  to  enrich  five 
times  that  extent;  and,  again,  by  the  early  food 
they  supply  in  the  spring,  stock  can  be  kept  of  the 
young  seeds  till  they  have  gained  a head,  which  is 
a most  important  advantage  on  a farm,  and  one 
that,  if  a dry  summer  should  follow,  can  hardly  be 
too  highly  appreciated. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
Of  organic  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
water  is  a large  constituent  during  life,  and  a 
powerful  solvent  after  death.  Potatoes,  for  exam- 
ple, contain  seventy-five  per  cent. — by  weight — 
and  turnips  no  less  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  water ; 
which  explains,  by  the  way,  the  small  inclination 
of  turnip-fed  cattle  and  sheep  for  drink.  A beef- 
steak strongly  pressed  between  blotting-paper  yields 
nearly  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  water.  Of  the 
human  frame,  bones  included,  only  about  four-fifths 
is  solid  matter — chiefly  carbon  and  nitrogen ; — the 
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rest  is  water.  If  a man  weighing  100  lbs.  were 
squeezed  flat  under  a hydraulic  press,  120  lbs.  of 
water  would  run  out,  and  only  40  lbs.  of  dry  residue 
would  remain.  A man  is,  therefore,  chemically 
speaking,  a little  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  diffused  through  six  pailfuls  of  water. 
Berzelius,  indeed,  in  recording  the  fact,  justly  re- 
marks, “ the  living  organism  is  to  he  regarded  as  a 
mass  diffused  in  water;”  and  Dalton,  by  a series  of 
experiments  tried  in  his  own  person,  found  that  of 
the  food  with  which  we  daily  repair  this  water-built 
fabric,  five-sixths  is  also  water.  Thus  amply  does 
science  confirm  the  popular  saying  that  water  is  the 
<c  first  necessary  of  life.” 

The  manner  of  applying  the  stream  from  Mans- 
field, so  as  to  extend  it  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  meadows,  is  explained  in  the  following  commu- 
nications : — 

Extract  from  a Letter  from  Charles  Neale , Esq., 
Agent  to  His  Grace  the  'Duke  of  Dor  Hand. 

“ Mansfield,  Woodhouse, 

“ Beb.  28th,  1865. 

C£  About  sixty  acres  can  he  watered  at  one  time 
now,  but  in  dry  weather  not  more  than  forty  acres, 
and  during  the  extreme  dry  weather  of  last  summer 
not  more  than  ten  acres  could  be  irrigated  at  one 
time.  The  water  that  has  flowed  over  the  top  mea- 
dows is  used  over  again  for  the  lower  meadows. 
The  water  is  usually  kept  on  two  days  at  a time 
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throughout  the  year,  once  in  nine  weeks,  except  in 
floods,  when  it  passes  oyer  the  whole  more  fre- 
quently.” 

Extract  from  a letter  from  John  Eorncastle , Esq., 
Agent  to  Earl  Manvers . 

“ Thoresby  Park,  Oiler  ton, 

“ January  9th,  1865. 

“ Of  the  103  acres  of  water  meadows,  eighteen  or 
twenty  acres  can  he  laid  under  water  at  one  time,' — 
of  course  the  quantity  of  water  will  depend  on  the 
season ; if  it  is  wet,  nine  acres  of  the  upper  and 
nine  acres  of  the  lower  part  can  he  under  water 
altogether ; hut  if  it  is  a dry  time,  a less  quantity  is 
watered  in  squares.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we 
can  manage  about  eighteen  acres  satisfactorily,  and 
so  complete  the  whole  surface,  by  keeping  the  water 
on  about  two  days  and  a night  at  a time.” 

A new  system  of  well-sinking  has  been  imported 
into  this  country — commendable  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  well  is  sunk,  as  well  as  by  the  cheapness 
and  rapidity  of  the  operation.  Its  inventor  accom- 
panied the  Northern  army  during  the  late  American 
war,  and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  by  his  me- 
thod an  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  the  troops. 
The  well  consists  of  an  iron  pipe  IJincli  in  diameter 
and  about  12  feet  long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
perforated  with  holes  for  about  16  inches  from  the 
pointed  end.  A moveable  iron  clamp  is  fitted  round 
the  pipe,  and,  upon  the  principle  of  pile  driving,  a 
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561b.  hollow  weight  is  raised,  and  allowed  to  drop 
upon  the  clamp,  and  thus  the  pipe  is  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  earth,  sand,  &c.,  which  first  enters 
the  pipe  through  the  holes,  is  pumped  out,  and  then 
the  larger  pebbles  form  a natural  filter  around  it. 
A well  formed  thus  receives  no  surface  drainage, 
and  the  water  yielded  by  it  is  always  cool  and  fresh. 
No  dirt  is  made  in  sinking  the  well,  no  accident  is 
possible  from  foul  air  or  falling  in  of  the  sides,  and 
the  cost  of  sinking  a well  fifteen  feet  deep  is  but  £5. 
Of  course  if  rock  is  encountered  during  the  sinking, 
the  operation  becomes  more  costly  and  tedious.  A 
few  days  since  a number  of  gentlemen  assembled 
upon  the  cricket-ground,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester, 
to  witness  the  sinking  of  one  of  these  wells.  Water 
was  reached  in  five  minutes  from  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  and  in  twenty-two  minutes  a depth  of 
ten  feet  had  been  pierced.  The  pump  had  been 
fitted  to  the  top  of  the  well,  and  a good  flow  of 
water  had  been  obtained. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  Land  Agent  should 
be  able  to  estimate  the  stock  necessary  for  each 
farm  on  the  estate  under  his  charge,  so  as  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  a tenant  has  sufficient,  the 
information  will  be  found  in  our  works  entitled 
“ Hints  on  Tarming.” 

The  Bailiff  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  owner  and  those  with  whom  he  has 
dealings.  Hence,  although  retaining  his  individu- 
ality, it  is  right  that  he  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
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carry  out  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  principal. 
If  a resident  Agent  has  the  control,  he  in  most 
respects  represents  the  owner ; it  is,  therefore,  well 
that  there  should  be  a fair  understanding  at  the 
outset.  The  principal  or  his  Agents  have  the  right 
to  interfere  or  to  direct  at  any  given  time ; and  if 
the  Bailiff  acts  wisely,  he  will  give  such  general 
directions  as  will  insure  their  orders  being  attended 
to,  though  his  own  for  the  time  shall  remain  unful- 
filled. But  this  is  a right  which  few  honourable 
men  care  to  exercise,  except  in  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency. The  employer  may  also  purchase,  either 
personally  or  by  commission,  any  stock  which  liis 
taste  or  fancy  may  incline  to.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  world  to  the  Bailiff  but  to  lessen  his 
responsibility ; let  his  temper,  therefore,  remain 
unruffled.  In  a case  which  occurred  some  years 
ago,  where  the  owner  was  fond  of  buying  and  selling 
personally,  a very  great  mistake  had  been  committed 
in  the  purchase  of  a lot  of  Irish  animals,  which, 
with  all  the  feeding  that  could  be  given,  had  ulti- 
mately to  be  turned  out  at  a sacrifice.  “ I told  your 
Lordship  so,”  said  the  Bailiff;  and  a cheque  for  the 
quarter’s  salary  was  the  immediate  result  of  that 
morning’s  remark.  It  is  of  no  use  to  offer  an 
opinion,  unless  such  opinion  is  asked  or  expected ; 
for  the  principal  has  a perfect  right  to  take  that 
share  in  the  management  personally  which  he  sees 
fit. 

Times,  also,  will  occur  when  the  manager  is  re- 
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quested  to  be  in  attendance  upon  bis  employer,  and 
that,  too,  at  a period  when  business  urgently  claims 
his  presence  elsewhere.  By  all  means  attend  the 
former,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  you  best 
can  for  the  latter.  Country  gentlemen  especially 
have  often  so  many  engagements  on  hand  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  wait,  but  must  be  waited  upon ; 
besides  which,  they  pay  for  such  attention. 

In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  accounts,  it  is  well 
to  obtain  a receipt  for  all  moneys  paid,  small  sums 
(say  under  half-a- sovereign)  alone  excepted.  Though 
such  is  not  the  custom  in  farming  management 
generally,  it  presents  but  little  difficulty  in  practice. 
The  manager  should  be  provided  with  blank,  forms 
of  receipt,  and  the  filling-up  is  only  the  work  of  a 
moment,  while  the  satisfaction  and  clearness  it 
affords  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly. 

In  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  Bailiff  holds  an  important  position ; as 
farm  supplies  of  various  kinds  (labour  or  assistance 
sometimes  included)  bring  him  into  connexion  with 
most  of  the  other  heads  of  departments.  Seek  to 
maintain  a good  understanding ; let  what  supplies 
are  wanted  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  given  ; and 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  establishment 
by  honourable  dealings  towards  all.  As  to  the  men, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  retain  friendly  connexion  with 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  full  value  is  obtained 
for  the  wages  paid.  Punctuality  in  hours,  strict 
supervision,  and  kindly  feelings,  will  tend  materially 
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to  lighten  tlie  burthen  of  labour.  No  begging  for 
gratuities  should  be  tolerated ; and  it  would  be 
better  far,  if  that  constant  source  of  annoyance, 
beer,  were  banished  from  business  relations  between 
employer  and  employed.  But  unhappily  upon  many 
a home-farm  the  tap  runs  too  freely,  part  of  the 
wages  being  thus  paid  in  money  and  part  in  beer,, 
disputes  and  vexation  being  the  invariable  result. 
In  this  respect  the  Bailiff  has  often  in  his  hands  a 
great  power  for  good  or  for  evil.  Let  such  power 
be  exerted  in  the  right  direction,  and  home-farms 
will  stand  higher,  and  their  utility  be  more  acknow- 
ledged. The  great  point  on  which  most  of  us  err  is, 
in  mistaking  stimulation  for  strength.  A pint  of 
ale  produces  a temporary  effect,  which,  however, 
terminates  in  reaction.  Nothing  but  substantial 
and  nutritious  food  can  effectively  repair  the  waste 
of  the  system.  The  Steward  should  invariably  insist 
on  money-payments  without  beer. 

We  cannot  too  forcibly  impress  upon  Stewards 
the  importance  of  being  assured  that  the  articles 
they  purchase  are  genuine ; and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, therefore,  of  buying  only  by  a guaranteed 
analysis,  and  of  proving  its  correctness  by  a check 
analysis  of  a sample  taken  from  the  bulk  delivered. 
By  this  means  any  difference  in  value  may  be 
adjusted  before  application,  and  disputes  avoided ; 
for  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  redress  afterwards , on 
the  ground  that  the  results  did  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectation. Makers  of  chemical  manures  buy  the 
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materials  they  use  by  analysis  : were  this  precaution 
neglected,  the  manufacture  of  manures  would  he  a 
thing  of  chance  instead  of  calculation  and  science. 
It  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  landed 
proprietors  did  their  Agents  possess  a greater  know- 
ledge of  agricultural  pursuits  than  they  usually  do. 
They  would  thus  he  enabled  to  bring  to  bear  their 
powerful  influence  and  enlightened  minds  in  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  a better  system  of  culti- 
vation than  is  generally  practised.  They  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  agriculture,  scienti- 
fically as  well  as  practically.  Science  is  always 
safe.  It  does  not  lie.  It  deals  with  fixed  prin- 
ciples. It  touches  bottom  at  every  point,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  It  does  not  send  men  off  upon  a wild- 
goose  chase  after  something  that  is  not  there.  It 
does  not  simply  leave  them  to  arrive  at  results  only 
after  a long  and  expensive  course  of  experimenting. 
It  starts  with  fixed  facts.  It  has  analysed  things  to 
their  elements.  Again,  every  branch  of  business 
becomes  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  mind  in 
proportion  as  we  master  its  details  and  thoroughly 
understand  it.  That  which  is  dry  and  barren  on  a 
mere  superficial  view,  is  fall  of  life  and  meaning  to 
him  who  has  studied  and  comprehended  it.  When 
a farmer  can  penetrate  the  mere  surface  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  more  hidden  processes  which  are  going 
on  all  about  him,  he  dwells  in  a little  world  of  his 
own,  a most  interesting  world  too,  and  one  which 
has  within  it  abundant  sources  of  thought  and 
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delight.  If  farmers  would  thoroughly  study  the 
science  of  agriculture,  and  master  it,  they  would, 
by  that  very  process,  bring  their  minds  in  contact 
with  many  sorts  of  knowledge,  and  the  field  of  their 
intelligence  would  he  greatly  enlarged.  All  know- 
ledge is  connected,  and  it  matters  little  what  branch 
of  study  you  pursue.  If  you  take  up  any  one,  and 
follow  it  out  thoroughly,  you  inevitably  come  in 
contact,  in  a merely  incidental  way,  with  all  sorts  of 
knowledge.  The  whole  intellectual  nature  is 
quickened  and  expanded.  It  can  be  made  profit- 
able. It  can  be  turned  to  great  account  in  refe- 
rence to  the  actual  income  of  a farm.  There  is  no 
manure  so  cheap  as  a wholesome  application  of 
science.  It  prevents  useless  outgoes  and  secures  an 
income.  Moreover,  Agents  ought  to  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people. 
To  do  this  they  must  go  forth  into  the  country ; 
they  must  sojourn  in  villages  and  hamlets;  they 
must  visit  farm-houses  and  cottages ; they  must 
wander  through  parks  and  gardens,  along  hedges 
and  green  lanes;  they  must  loiter  about  country 
churches ; attend  wakes  and  fairs  and  other  rural 
festivals ; and  cope  with  the  people  in  all  their  con- 
ditions, and  all  their  habits  and  humours. 

An  Agent  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  going 
in  any  way  between  a non-resident  Agent,  and  the 
proprietor  who  happens  to  reside  on  his  property. 
There  are  men  foolish  enough  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  their  employer  to  do 
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serious  injury,  by  false  or  exaggerated  statements, 
to  the  Agent,  who  is  not  present  to  defend  himself. 
This  is  more  frequently  done  from  selfish  motives 
than  from  any  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
proprietor ; and  if  the  latter  acts  as  he  ought,  and 
informs  the  accused  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  the  accuser  may  find  his  usefulness  gone,  and, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  even  his  employer  against 
him,  as  well  as  the  chief  Agent.  If  the  sub- 
manager  believes  that  his  superior  is  not  qualified 
for  the  position  he  occupies,  he,  of  course,  will  have 
a right  to  entertain  his  opinions,  without  any  one 
saying  that  he  is  wrong  ; or  he  may  even  state  his 
convictions  to  his  employer.  But,  in  all  such  cases, 
he  would  require  to  feel  his  ground  perfectly  safe 
under  him  before  he  ventures  to  criminate  an  officer 
to  whom  he  owes  obedience,  and  who  should  only 
be  condemned  on  clear  and  unmistakeable  grounds. 
We  refer  to  this,  because  we  have  known  cases  in 
which  proprietors,  who  permitted  the  inferior  Agents 
or  Bailiffs  to  come  to  them  with  tales,  have  found 
themselves  at  variance  with  their  principal  Agents  ; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  time  has  proved  that  these 
Agents  were  really  in  every  way  deserving  of  their 
confidence,  though  deprived  of  it  for  a season  by  the 
selfish  evil-speaking  practices  of  subordinates. 

The  following  observations,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Buckland,  the  author  of  the  prize  essay  on  the 
“Farming  of  Kent,”  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  says  : — “ I know  of  estates  in  this  country  that. 
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under  an  enlightened  system  of  management,  might 
he  made  to  yield  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
more  rent,  with  an  equal  advantage  to  the  tenantry. 
I think  that  a Steward  should  not  only  be  a man  of 
general  intelligence  (keeping  pace,  by  reading  and 
observation,  with  the  daily  advancing  state  of  agri- 
culture), but  should  likewise  possess  great  firmness 
of  purpose  and  strength  of  moral  character.  He 
might  and  ought,  as  the  representative  of  his 
employer,  to  promote  and  strengthen  a spirit  of 
inquiry,  correct  habits  of  observation,  and  inculcate 
purer  and  more  elevated  tastes  among  the  tenantry 
and  the  labourers.  A judicious  man,  of  a candid 
and  liberal  spirit,  might  do  much  for  these  objects 
among  the  rural  population,  without  any  kind  of 
petty  intermeddling  or  stepping  one  inch  beyond 
the  strict  line  of  his  duty.  The  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  of  a delicate  and  most  in- 
teresting nature,  as  likewise  is  that  between  the 
labourer  and  his  employer,  and  might  be  made  to 
yield  the  best  results.  The  grand  thing  is  for  all 
parties  to  cherish  an  increasing  conviction  of  this 
moral  force  of  the  relationship.” 

It  may  seem  startling  that  rents  might  be  raised 
so  much.  We  know,  however,  some  farms  whose 
tenants  would  realise  fair  profits  even  if  their  rents 
were  doubled,  though  their  present  outward  appear- 
ance would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  rack 
rented.  This  comes  of  ignorance  and  lazy  habits 
— of  being  destitute  of  that  energy  which  is  indis- 
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pensable  to  success.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
it,  the  fact  is,  that  the  lowest  rented  districts  are 
often  the  worst  farmed,  even  when  the  land  is 
naturally  good.  A certain  amount  of  competition 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  rent  of  land  up  to  a proper 
standard;  but  some  of  our  more  extensive  pro- 
prietors would  rather  suffer  a heavy  loss  in  retaining 
their  old  tenants  than  think  of  exposing  their  farms 
to  a healthy  competition.  The  necessary  result  of 
this  state  of  things  is,  that  farmers  go  on  from  one 
generation  to  another  without  making  much  pro- 
gress in  either  the  science  or  practice  of  agriculture. 
It  may  be  all  very  well,  from  the  influence  of  old 
associations,  for  landlords  to  kindly  let  their  farms 
on  low  terms.  Kindness,  however,  to  individuals 
and  duty  to  one’s  country  are  two  different  things ; 
and,  if  the  latter  is  neglected  in  order  that  the 
former  may  be  observed,  there  is,  positively,  no 
credit  in  the  action,  but  actual  discredit. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  the  advance  of  rents, 
especially  in  Scotland.  Tor  instance,  the  farms  of 
Moodlaw  and  Raeburn,  Eskdalemuir,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, have  recently  been  let  to  Miss  Hope  John- 
stone, of  Marchbankwood,  at  £1500  per  annum; 
being  an  increase  of  £688  on  the  old  rent,  £817. 

Notice  has  been  given  to  the  tenants  of  the  Sel- 
kirkshire farms  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose 
leases  expire  at  Whitsunday  next,  that  the  rents 
will  be  largely  increased.  It  is  understood  that  the 
ise  on  the  better  class  of  farms  will  be  sixty  to 
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eighty  per  cent.,  while  the  advance  on  the  others 
will  be  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent. 

We  could  instance  several  farms  which  have  been 
.let  at  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  above  the  old  rents. 
Such  results  speak  chapters  in  favour  of  high 
farming. 

Alderman  Meclii,  than  whom  no  man  has  done 
more  to  advance  the  cause  of  science  in  connection 
with  agriculture,  says  : — “ Our  British  agriculture 
must  progress  with  the  other  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. I often,  on  a summer’s  morning,  before  the 
business  of  London  commences,  take  a reflective 
stroll,  and  ponder  on  our  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
and  intelligence,  as  evidenced  by  our  new  and  mag- 
nificent streets  and  buildings;  queer,  old,  quaint 
buildings  are  swept  away,  and  you  see  rising  in 
their  room  business  palaces,  involving  enormously  - 
increased  rentals,  and  built  of  stone  and  iron,  as  if 
never  to  decay.  This  is  real  economy  where  there 
is  capital,  and  I naturally,  on  these  occasions,  wish 
that  I had  on  either  side  of  me  the  prejudiced 
defenders  of  our  rotten  and  inefficient  farmeries, 
exhibiting  in  their  decay  the  rotten  thatch  and 
dripping  eaves — the  beau  ideal  of  rustic  landscape. 
If  we  have  capital  in  this  country — and  who  can 
deny  that  we  have  it  in  superabundance  ? — let  it 
avail  to  give  to  agriculture  a higher  and  more  dig- 
nified, more  intelligent,  and,  consequently,  a more 
profitable  position.  The  clumsy  appliances  and 
prejudiced  neglects  of  antiquated  agricultural  cus- 
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toms  are  not  profitable.  The  men  who  now  suffer 
most  in  agriculture  are  precisely  those  whose  ill- 
farmed,  wooded,  small,  and  undrained  fields,  and 
unimproved  buildings,  are  slowly  but  surely  ab-. 
sorbing  the  tenant’s  capital,  binding  him  in  poverty 
and  discontent.  It  will  be  a happy  day  for  the 
tenantry  of  this  country  when  their  rents  are 
doubled,  provided  that  increase  represents  a proper 
interest  for  necessary  improvements.  This  takes 
place*  in  our  towns  and  cities — why  not  in  our 
agriculture  ? 9 ’ 

O 

Tor  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  the 
Agent  is  at  times  to  blame  ; and  a better  condition 
can  only  be  accomplished  successfully  by  wise 
management,  and  by  landowners  securing  men  of 
talent  and  integrity,  practical  and  scientific  farmers, 
for  Agents.  A thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  value  of  land  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  Agent,  and  is  indeed  the  only  means  by 
which  he  can  hope  to  improve  the  property  of  his 
employer,  or  enable  him  to  act  justly  by  the  tenants, 
and  this  knowledge  must  be  backed  up,  as  we  have 
already  said,  by  many  other  attainments.  There 
are  instances  in  which  Agents  have  been  selected 
for  their  daring  in  the  hunting  field,  for  their  skill 
with  the  gun,  for  their  success  in  the  stable  or  in 
the  pantry,  for  anything  and  everything  but  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  an  Agent’s  duties,  and  the 
failures  have  been  as  signal  as  they  were  deserved. 
It  is,  in  fact,  suicidal  in  noblemen  and  others,  pos- 
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sessed  of  extensive  landed  property,  not  to  employ 
practical  farmers  for  this  office;  thus,  not  only 
increasing  their  own  knowledge  of  agriculture,  but 
enabling  themselves  to  point  out  errors  in  the 
system  adopted  by  the  occupiers  of  the  several 
holdings,  and  to  propose  a better ; and  by  so  doing 
to  assist  in  the  elevation,  not  only  theoretically  but 
practically,  not  only  politically  but  morally,  of  the 
labouring  and  productive  classes.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  sons  of  farmers,  furnished  with  a liberal 
education,  are  the  men  who  will  make  the  best 
Agents.  It  matters  little  whether  they  are  the  sons 
of  professional  men  or  of  tradesmen.  The  chief 
thing  is  that  they  possess  that  particular  kind  of 
knowledge  which  shall  enable  them  to  develop 
with  advantage  the  latent  resources  of  the  estates 
of  which  they  are  to  have  the  charge.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  a merely  practical  man  will  labour 
under  many  disadvantages  in  the  management  of 
an  estate ; but  a purely  theoretical  one  will  be  in  a 
still  worse  predicament.  Theory  and  practice  must 
go  hand  in  hand  to  result  in  drawing  forth  the 
latent  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  satisfactory 
management  of  property.  To  manage  an  estate 
successfully  a good  deal  of  knowledge  and  a high 
degree  of  intelligence  are  necessary,  and  these  are 
to  be  obtained  partly  by  science  and  partly  by  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  doubt  that  a scientific  man  is 
liable  to  make  mistakes,  partly  because  his  science 
is  not  thorough  enough,  and  partly  because  very 
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mucli  of  what  is  most  important  can  he  learned 
only  by  personal  observation.  It  is  the  union , 
therefore,  of  science  and  practice  which  alone  can 
make  a perfect  farmer  or  Agent.  It  is  often  sup- 
posed that  the  scientific  principles  necessary  for 
intelligent  farming  are  difficult  to  he  understood, 
but  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 

It  is  a position  not  to  he  controverted,  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  agricultural  class,  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  society — the  foundation  of  our 
social  and  political  system.  Indeed,  the  business 
of  agriculture,  ever  productive,  honourable,  and 
untrammelled,  furnishes  a refuge  for  those  who  are 
driven  from  other  employments  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, by  excessive  competition,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  machinery  for  manual  labour,  and  by 
other  causes.  It  affords  an  asylum  to  disappointed 
hope,  to  exhausted  energies,  and  to  satiated  ambi- 
tion. They  return,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark,  to 
that  refuge  where  peace,  competence,  and  inde- 
pendence dwell.  We  would,  however,  impress  upon 
every  farmer  the  importance  of  being  very  careful 
in  the  selection  of  his  home  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  look  more  to  estates  where  disappointments 
are  the  exception,  bearing  always  in  mind  that  “ a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,5  ’ and  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  common  saying  that  “ three 
removes  are  as  bad  as  a fire.”  A facetious  Yankee, 
however,  remarked  to  us  one  day,  whilst  riding  over 
a parched  district  of  Mexico,  “ I guess,  though,  that 
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still  water  gets  tarnation  foul.5’  A sound  remark, 
probably : but  we  write  of  our  own  experience. 

We  liave  already  said  that  an  estate  can  only 
thrive  when  there  is  full  co-operation  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  It  therefore  follows  that,  whether 
the  undue  preservation  of  game  or  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  a gamekeeper  be  the  cause  of  a misunder- 
standing between  them,  the  loss  to  both,  but 
especially  to  the  former,  must  be  no  inconsiderable 
amount.  The  landlord  may  receive  the  rent  pro- 
mised, but  the  tenant  will  take  care  to  draw  all  he 
can  out  of  the  soil.  There  is,  indeed,  no  more 
fruitful  source  of  dispute  between  landed  pro- 
prietors and  tenant-farmers  than  questions  con- 
nected with  game.  Both  have  been  sufferers,  but 
landlords  have  invariably  been  the  greatest  losers. 
Tenants  seldom  object  to  a fair  sprinkling  of  phea- 
sants, partridges,  and  hares ; but  rabbits  are  so 
very  destructive  that  they  cannot  be  tolerated. 
We  know  properties  sustaining  such  a large  quan- 
tity of  game  and  rabbits,  that  the  estimated  loss  is 
ten  shillings  an  acre.  When  landed  proprietors 
keep  much  game,  the  agricultural  land  immediately 
adjoining  the  woods  or  preserves,  should,  we  think, 
be  kept  in  their  own  hands  to  produce  food  for 
them.  No  doubt  every  landowner  has  a perfect 
right  to  have  as  many  preserves  on  his  own  estates 
as  he  pleases,  because  he  is  really  the  loser  if  they 
are  carefully  kept.  The  fact  that  they  are  so,  soon 
becomes  known,  and  persons  offering  for  his  farms, 
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take  care  to  give  lower  rents  accordingly.  More- 
over, if  game  be  the  property  of  any  one,  it  belongs 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  it  is  upon.  He  is 
therefore  entitled  to  protect  it,  as  he  would  protect 
a herd  of  deer  or  a flock  of  sheep  against  thieves. 
But  then  there  are  two  ways  in  which  property 
may  be  held.  The  man  who  buys  an  animal  at 
market  is  an  absolute  owner  of  his  purchase.  It  is 
his  to-day,  his  right  hand  neighbour’s  to-morrow, 
and  his  left  hand  neighbour’s  the  day  after.  In  this 
absolute  sense,  however,  there  is  no  proprietary 
right  to  game.  The  four-footed  beast,  or  the  bird 
which  is  feeding  on  a domain  to-day,  is  for  the  time 
being  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  domain,  as 
it  may  be  the  property  of  some  adjoining  landowner 
on  the  morrow.  It  is  a beast  or  bird  of  passage,  in 
a restrictive  sense,  and  can  be  no  more  absolutely 
owned  than  the  roe  deer  skipping  across  the 
country,  or  the  swallow  coming  to  our  shores  for  a 
brief  period  in  summer.  A rabbit-warren  is  always 
a nuisance,  and  often  a bar  to  improvement.  Hr. 
B/obertson,  as  Commissioner  of  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  issued  a circular  to  the 
tenantry  on  the  estate  of  Birkhall,  intimating  that 
the  Prince  has  been  pleased  to  grant  them  the 
right  to  snare  hares  and  rabbits,  except  on  the  open 
hill.  The  intimation  has  been  hailed  with  satis- 
faction. The  tenantry  had  previously  presented 
two  petitions  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  of  these 
had  been  that  men  were  employed  to  kill  the  game; 
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but  as  these  did  so  ineffectually,  the  circular  is 
regarded  as  a step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would 
be  well  if  proprietors  generally  looked  upon  rabbits 
as  “vermin,”  and  followed  the  excellent  example 
of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  affords  a notable  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  rabbit  increases  and 
multiplies  on  a favourable  soil : — Eight  years  ago 
fourteen  rabbits  were  turned  out  in  Mr.  Austin’s 
estate  of  Bar  won  Park.  The  number  of  their 
progeny  shot  last  year  on  this  estate  was  14,253 ; 
and  in  spite  of  this  destruction,  and  what  goes 
on  outside  the  estate,  they  have  swarmed  over 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  have  been  found  at 
considerable  distances  around.  Laurence  relates 
that  an  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  upon  a blowing 
sand,  having  been  stocked  with  rabbits  by  the 
sufferance  of  an  indolent  Agent,  was  burrowed  by 
them  to  such  an  extent,  that  a hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  good'  land  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
covered  in  less  than  a year  with  deep  sand  carried 
thither  by  the  winds.  Babb  it- warrens  are  clearly 
injurious;  and  it  is  for  the  Agent  to  make  the 
experiment  and  ascertain  whether  a warren  broken 
up  wrould  not  succeed  under  sainfoin  grasses  or  the 
lighter  corn  crops.  Should  irrigation  be  practicable, 
success  would  be  beyond  all  question.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  gamekeepers  are  as  a rule 
great  talebearers,  and  their  complaints  should  be 
received  with  caution,  as  they  frequently  cause 
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much  annoyance  to  farmers,  and  often  create  mis- 
understandings between,  them  and  their  landlords. 
Gamekeepers  generally  have  the  ear  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  are  not  backward  in  throwing  out 
hints  and  surmises  which  too  often  end  in  setting 
him  against  highly  deserving  tenants.  In  short, 
when  farmers  be-dinner  and  be-dram  them,  and 
keep  on  good  term  with  them,  all  goes  on  well ; 
but  when  they  pay  them  no  attention,  and  disre- 
gard their  assumed  authority,  they  find  them  most 
bitter  enemies.  This  has  been  our  experience  on 
some  of  the  properties  under  our  charge.  We, 
however,  also  paid  attention  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  tenants,  and  soon  discovered  that 
the  keepers  were  not  only  jealous,  cunning,  and 
deceitful,  but  that  their  reports  and  statements 
were  utterly  groundless ; and,  as  we  deemed  it 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  to  ter- 
minate their  engagements,  we  did  so,  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  liighly-respectable  and  deserving 
tenants.  In  short,  all  talebearers  should  be  at  once 
checked,  for  they  usually  give  an  admixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  which  does  as  much  harm  to  ordinary 
minds  as  the  absolute  lie.  As  Tennyson  says  : — “ A 
lie,  which  is  half  a truth,  is  ever  the  worst  of  lies.” 
A lie,  pure  and  simple,  will  generally,  at  some  time 
or  other,  be  seized  by  the  throat  and  held  up  to 
universal  scorn  as  a detected  crime  and  a manifest 
meanness.  But  where  there  is  a subtle  and  insidious 
blending  of  false  and  true,  the  task  of  discrimination 
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is  much  harder,  and  the  result  must  he  always 
uncertain. 

It  will  interest  a good  many  persons  (says  the 
Times)  to  find  that  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  foresees  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  Game  Laws  into  its  professional  conside- 
ration. Some  people  will  he  anticipating  the  co- 
operation  of  this  learned  body  in  a crusade  against 
“ feudal  tyranny,”  especially  as  a speaker  at  the  late 
meeting  declared  that  members  of  Parliament  and 
country  gentlemen  in  general  were  grossly  ignorant 
of  their  duties  on  the  subject.  Others  will  expect  a 
protest  against  over-preserving ; and  others,  again,  a 
scientific  opinion  upon  the  rights  of  property  to  be 
recognized  in  animals  wild  by  nature.  Por  none  of 
these  things,  however,  did  the  Association  care.  It 
looked  at  the  question  from  a point  of  view  to  which 
the  readers  of  these  columns  have  been  often  di- 
rected, and  which  we  may,  perhaps,  claim  the  credit 
of  introducing.  Grouse  and.  partridges  were,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Dundee  philosophers,  simply  as 
important  as  pigeons  and  fieldfares — neither  more 
nor  less  so ; but  it  was  argued  that  they,  and  other 
creatures  with  them,  were  suffering  from  the  unna- 
tural effects  of  a vicious  and  mistaken  system.  Game- 
keepers,  like  gardeners,  have  been  unable  to  under- 
stand that  every  creature  has  its  place  in  the  order 
of  nature,  and  that  this  order  cannot  be  deranged 
by  man  without  destructive  results.  Gardeners  and 
farmers  would  exterminate  small  birds  to  save  their 
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crops  and  fruits  from  peculation,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  grubs  and  caterpillars,  which  would 
otherwise  he  devoured  by  the  birds,  increase  and 
multiply  in  quantities  sufficient  to  ruin  the  crop 
altogether.  Gamekeepers  destroy  vermin  and  birds 
of  prey  to  save  the  game  from  their  depredations, 
and  the  consequence  in  this  case  is,  not  only  that 
rats  and  other  animals,  which  do  more  mischief  than 
hawks,  get  the  upper  hand,  but  that  the  growth  of 
game  itself  is  materially  interfered  with.  On  this 
question,  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a special 
paper,  some  curious  arguments  were  submitted  to 
the  meeting. 

This  year,  as  most  readers  know,  there  has  been 
a disease  among  the  grouse  in  Scotland,  and  the 
misfortune  has  been  ascribed,  with  more  or  less 
probability,  to  a variety  of  causes.  One  of  these, 
however,  which  was  selected  for  assertion  and  illus- 
tration by  Mr.  Tristram,  is  certainly  worth  consi- 
deration in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  actually 
answerable  for  the  disappointments  of  the  present 
season.  According  to  this  theory,  game  preservers 
have  actually  destroyed  their  own  game  by  the 
measures  they  adopted  to  protect  it.  The  keepers 
received  orders,  or  were  perhaps  induced  by  their 
own  instincts,  to  kill  all  birds  of  prey  coming  within 
their  reach,  insomuch  that  not  a specimen  of  the 
rapacious  tribes  could  be  found  upon  the  ground. 
Now,  a hawk  does  more  than  kill  vermin  which 
would  otherwise  kill  game.  It  kills  game  also,  but 
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this,  contrary  to  the  common  impression  on  the 
subject,  is  actually  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
game  preserver.  All  races  of  wild  animals  are 
thinned  out  by  the  attacks  of  other  races  which 
prey  upon  them,  and  this  species  of  clearance  enters 
into  the  scheme  of  nature  for  the  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  the  breed.  The  whole  race  is  kept 
up  to  a good  standard  by  the  destruction  of  weakly 
and  degenerate  specimens,  which  are  always  those 
selected  by  the  predatory  tribes.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  are  assured  that  if  kites  and  falcons 
had  been  allowed  to  discharge  on  the  Scottish  moors 
the  functions  assigned  to  them  by  nature,  the  grouse 
disease  would  either  never  have  broken  out  or  never 
have  been  appreciably  disseminated.  Every  sick 
bird  would  have  been  snapped  up  by  the  keen-eyed 
foragers,  and  the  plague  would  have  been  “ stamped 
out”  as  effectually  as  the  rinderpest  last  year. 

There  is  some  novelty  about  this  theory,  and  per- 
haps it  will  hardly  sustain  quite  so  much  in  the 
example  before  us  as  it  was  made  to  carry,  but  it 
rests,  at  all  events,  upon  a foundation  of  truth. 
Nature  never  intended  every  young  grouse  to  live. 
To  whatever  extent  we  may  embrace  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  selection,  we  must  at  any  rate  admit  that 
the  removal  of  the  weak  specimens  of  a race  for  the 
benefit  of  the  strong  does  express  a distinct  purpose 
in  the  order  of  nature.  Predatory  animals  fulfil 
this  purpose.  Owners  of  fishing  grounds  know  full 
well  that  the  existence  of  pike  in  a stream  is  abso- 
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lutely  essential  to  the  production  of  good  fish.  If 
it  were  possible  for  a keeper  to  kill  every  pike  in 
the  water,  the  result  would  he  the  destruction  of 
the  preserve,  which  would  contain  nothing  hut 
swarms  of  small  fry  too  numerous  for  the  pasture 
and  useless  in  themselves.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
is  done  when  every  falcon  upon  an  estate  is  shot. 
The  bird  of  prey  not  only  keeps  down  other  preda- 
tory animals,  hut  leaves  the  protected  broods  them- 
selves in  better  condition.  Nature,  in  short,  has 
established  a balance,  and  it  is  presumptuous  as 
well  as  absurd  for  us  to  imagine  that  we  can  improve 
things  by  disturbing  it. 

This  view  of  the  subject  received,  as  might  he 
expected,  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  scientific 
debaters  at  Dundee ; indeed,  many  illustrations  were 
offered  of  the  errors  of  our  present  system.  Even 
our  growing  timber  suffers  injury.  Dr.  Grierson 
described  the  ravages  effected  in  certain  plantations 
at  Drumlanrig  by  creatures  called  “ voles,”  which 
are  probably  new  even  to  ordinary  naturalists.  To 
some  extent  these  animals  resemble  mice,  but  are 
more  closely  related,  we  are  told,  to  the  heaver 
tribe.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  Scotland,  hut  are 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  British  islands, 
only  hitherto  they  have  been  kept  down,  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind,  by  the  agency  of  weasels 
and  other  such  depreciated  cc  vermin.”  Nor  could 
they  ever  make  any  head  or  do  any  mischief  except 
for  the  utter  destruction  of  their  appointed  enemies ; 
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but  this,  in  the  Scottish  woods,  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  watchful  gamekeepers,  and  the  result 
is  the  sudden  appearance  of  unsuspected  creatures 
which  may  do  as  much  mischief  as  the  white  ants 
of  the  tropics. 

But  the  arguments  of  the  zoologists  did  not,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  stop  here.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  these  impartial  philosophers  looked  at 
grouse  not  as  game,  but  merely  as  living  products 
of  nature.  They  claimed  reasonable  “ preserva- 
tion,” not  for  certain  feathered  tribes,  but  for  all. 
Professor  Newton,  of  Cambridge,  held  that  the 
Game  Laws  should  be  extended  to  all  birds  cc  out  of 
season ; ” another  speaker  protested  against  the 
wanton  destruction  of  birds’  nests,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  generalized  the  sentiments  of  the  meet- 
ing by  saying  that,  “ As  for  the  Game  Laws,  what 
was  really  required  was  a law  for  the  general  preser- 
vation of  animals.”  We  are  entirely  of  his  Grace’s 
opinion  in  this  matter,  except  only  that  we  doubt 
whether  the  evil  would  admit  or  even  require  the 
remedy  of  direct  legislation.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  desired  result  would  follow  pretty  surely  upon 
the  diffusion  of  sounder  knowledge  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  enlightened  opinions.  As  far  as 
game  preserving  goes,  a word  from  the  landowners 
would  be  enough  to  put  all  keepers  on  a better 
track,  and  to  teach  them  that  they  must  not  attempt 
to  reject  or  supersede  the  provisions  of  nature.  The 
same  motive  of  self-interest  may  be  expected  in  the 
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end  to  influence  agriculturists  generally.  It  must 
surely  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  when  it  is  proved, 
as  it  can  be  proved,  that  our  system  of  exterminating 
certain  animals  for  the  presumed  protection  either  of 
other  animals  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  earth  actually 
defeats  its  own  end.  The  better  course,  too,  happens 
to  be  obviously  the  easier,  for  it  consists  simply  in 
letting  things  alone.  The  British  Association  can 
do  useful  service  in  bringing  the  truth  of  the  case 
plainly  and  intelligibly  before  the  public,  but  when 
that  has  been  done  the  good  sense  of  the  country 
may  safely  be  relied  upon  for  the  rest. 

The  Game  Laws  are  occupying  considerable  atten- 
tion at  present  in  Scotland,  and  as  what  is  done  in 
the  North  may  have  some  influence  on  the  South, 
we  record  the  proceedings.  There  have  been  meet- 
ings held  to  discuss  the  subject  at  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  in  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and 
other  places.  The  main  object  seems  to  be  to  ex- 
punge hares  and  rabbits  from  the  category  of  game. 
The  two  principal  resolutions  carried  at  Aberdeen 
were  : first — “ That  hares  and  rabbits  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Game  Laws ; that 
their  preservation,  being  incompatible  with  good 
farming,  is  contrary  to  the  public  good,  and  that 
therefore  all  contracts  having  for  their  object  the 
preservation  of  hares  and  rabbits,  ought  to  be 
declared  illegal the  second — “That  Justices  of 
the  Peace  ought  to  have  no  jurisdiction  in  Game 
Law  cases.”  In  this  view,  being  in  the  Commission 
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of  the  Peace  ourselves,  and  having  had  very  consi- 
derable experience  in  Game  Law  cases,  we  most 
heartily  concur.  The  resolutions  at  the  other  places 
were,  we  may  say,  modifications  of  the  preceding 
two,  which  may  he  taken  as  showing  the  tendency 
of  opinion  in  the  north. 

The  views  of  our  popular  Scottish  proprietor, 
Lord  Elcho,  with  reference  to  the  Game  Laws,  are, 
we  think,  well  worthy  of  attention.  We  do  not, 
however,  wish  to  he  understood  as  endorsing  his 
Lordship’s  opinion,  that  it  would  not  he  advisable  to 
take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  in  poaching 
cases,  although  we  are  ourselves  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace  : — 

“ 1st.  Then,  as  regards  the  poacher,  I am  opposed 
to  all  unnecessary  adventures  in  the  Game  Laws,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  laws  for  the  suppression  of  crime. 

C£  The  limit  of  severity  should  he  what  is  necessary 
for  efficiency.  I attach  no  sentimental  feeling  to  a 
poacher,  believing  that  few  instances  are  to  he  found 
of  labourers  tempted  by  hunger  or  poverty  to  kill 
an  occasional  hare  or  pheasant.  Poaching  is,  in 
fact,  a regular  trade,  a recognized  and  popular 
branch  of  the  criminal  profession.  And,  although 
I can  understand  a man  preferring  the  reckless  life 
of  a poacher,  with  its  dangers  and  excitements,  to 
the  comparatively  monotonous  existence  of  an 
honest  labourer  or  mechanic,  I can  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  treated  differently  from,  or  more 
leniently  than,  any  other  law-breaker.  Many  per- 
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sons  indeed  think  that  the  diminution  of  poaching 
is  to  he  sought,  not  in  the  relaxation  of  the  law,  hut 
in  its  increased  stringency,  by  putting  game  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  descriptions  of  property. 
This  was  the  course  recommended  by  the  Times 
newspaper,  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  public  opinion, 
in  1862,  when  the  Game  Law  was  under  discussion 
in  Parliament.  The  changes  that  were  then  made 
in  the  law,  power  having  been  given  to  the  police  to 
search  suspected  poachers,  have,  I am  told,  had  the 
effect  in  many  places  of  breaking  up  old-established 
gangs,  and  effectually  checking  poaching,  with  its 
attendant  evils;  and  although  men  may  differ  as 
to  the  policy  of  having  a Game  Law  at  all,  this 
result  tends  to  show  that  so  long  as  it  exists,  the 
diminution  of  crime  is  to  be  sought  in  the  in- 
creased stringency,  rather  than  in  a relaxation  of 
the  law. 

“ 2nd.  As  regards  the  farmer. 

cc  I fully  admit  that  high  farming  and  high  game- 
preserving cannot  go  satisfactorily  together,  and 
that  it  is  a grievous  thing  for  an  active  and  enter- 
prising farmer  to  see  his  crops  eaten  and  destroyed 
by  game.  Men  so  placed  have  my  hearty  sympathy. 
But  where  this  evil  exists,  it  is  the  result,  not  of  the 
Game  Laws,  but  of  the  terms  of  the  leases  and 
covenants  voluntarily  entered  into  by  tenants  with 
their  landlords ; and  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  where  game  is  strictly  preserved  and  abundant, 
rents  are  as  a rule  proportionately  lower  than  they 
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otherwise  would  be.  The  remedy  against  the  evil 
of  excessive  preservation,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned,  appears  to  me  to  be  not  so  much  in  any 
alteration  or  modification  of  the  Game  Law,  as  of 
the  covenants  for  the  protection  and  killing  of  game 
that  are  made  between  tenant  and  landlord.  The 
total  abolition  even  of  the  Game  Law  would  be 
insufficient  as  a protection  to  the  farmer,  unless 
accompanied  by  a provision  that  no  clause  or 
covenant  in  any  lease  or  agreement  shall  be  binding 
in  law  that  reserves  the  right  in  game  to  the  land- 
lord. This  is  the  only  real  practical  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  upon  the  subject.  But  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  and  Scottish  Farmers’  Club  do  not 
venture  to  propose  so  arbitrary  an  interference  with 
the  rights  of  property.  They  do  not  even  petition 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Game  Law,  knowing 
the  great  commercial  value  in  Scotland  of  what  are 
called  c shootings,’  and  feeling  doubtless  the  diffi- 
culty and  injustice  of  withdrawing  from  this 
description  of  property  such  protection  as  it  now  by 
law  enjoys.  All  that  is  now  proposed  are  certain 
modifications  of  the  existing  law,  which  I shall  now 
proceed  to  consider,  necessarily  influenced  and 
guided  by  the  views  I have  thus  generally  ex- 
pressed. 

cc  1.  As  to  hares  and  rabbits. 

cc  If  the  removal  of  hares  and  rabbits  from  the 
Game  List  is  proposed  with  a view  to  the  diminution 
of  poaching,  pheasants  and  grouse,  which  have  a 
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higher  market  value,  and  hold  out  therefore  stronger 
temptations  to  the  poacher,  should  he  equally  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  the  law.  As  regards 
the  farmer,  the  removal  of  hares  and  rabbits  would 
not  necessarily  benefit  him,  as  a game-preserving 
landlord  might  and  would  still  covenant  with  him 
for  their  protection  and  the  sole  right  of  killing 
them,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  rabbits  before  they 
were  made  game.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
law  of  trespass  were  made  more  summary  and 
stringent,  and  this  would  of  necessity  result  from  or 
accompany  a repeal  of  the  Game  Law,  or  such  a 
change  as  is  proposed,  he  would  he  liable  to  much 
annoyance  and  injury  from  trespassers  in  pursuit  of 
hares  and  rabbits.  The  proposed  change  would  not 
therefore  give  the  farmer  the  relief  hoped  for,  where 
his  crops  are  injured  by  the  preservation  of  these 
creatures.  I believe  the  remedy,  as  I have  already 
said,  to  be  mainly  in  his  own  hands  when  he  makes 
his  agreement  with  his  landlord.  No  change  in  the 
law  can  in  this  respect  do  as  much  for  him  as  he 
can  do  for  himself.  A tenant,  with  the  permission 
of  his  landlord,  can  now  kill  hares  and  rabbits  on 
land  in  his  own  occupation  without  taking  out  a 
license. 

“ 2.  As  to  game  prosecutions  being  competent 
only  before  a Sheriff. 

“ I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  law  might,  as 
suggested,  be  beneficially  amended,  and  that  when 
we  have,  as  in  Scotland,  a resident  local  judge  with 
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criminal  jurisdiction,  it  might  be  well  that  all 
poaching  cases  should  in  some  manner  be  brought 
before  him.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  wholly  to  take  away  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justices  in  poaching  cases.  In  Eng- 
land, since  the  time  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  tendency  of 
legislation  has  been  to  extend  generally  the  juris- 
diction of  the  justices,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  justices  in  Scotland  are  less  capable  of 
properly  administering  justice  than  the  same  class 
of  magistrates  in  England ; neither  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  law  in  poaching  cases  is 
now  partially  or  improperly  administered ; but  it 
might  be  desirable,  as  a security  against  any  pos- 
sible abuse,  that  all  cases  of  poaching  should  be 
tried  by  the  justices  in  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff, 
who  should  act  as  assessor. 

“ 3.  As  to  the  abolition  of  cumulative  penalties,  I 
have  said  that,  as  a general  principle,  the  limit  of 
severity  should  be  that  of  efficiency.  If  it  is  thought 
by  those  responsible  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  law,  that  its  efficiency  can  be  maintained  without 
having  recourse  to  cumulative  penalties,  I shall  be 
happy  to  give  my  voice  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
alteration,  or  of  some  more  lenient  application  of  the 
law.  My  own  feeling  is  that  cumulative  penalties 
might  be  abolished. 

“ 4.  As  to  damages  from  increase  of  game  during 
current  leases  being  made  exigible  by  statute. 

“ A farmer  should,  I hold,  when  entering  upon  a 
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lease,  and  when  drawing  np  with  his  landlord  the 
customary  game  covenants,  guard  himself  against 
the  risk  of  loss  consequent  upon  its  possible  undue 
increase  during  his  coming  tenancy.  If  he  does  not 
do  this,  no  one  is  to  blame  hut  himself.  If  he  does 
it,  and  the  covenant  were  to  be  infringed  by  the 
landlord  or  his  heir,  the  law,  I am  told,  as  at  pre- 
sent, would  give  him  full  redress.  Such  I believe 
to  be  his  position  in  law.  The  Lord  Advocate,  at 
least,  whom  I have  consulted  upon  the  matter,  is  of 
opinion,  and  allows  me  to  quote  his  opinion,  that 
the  proposed  change  in  the  law  is  unnecessary,  and 
would  not  be  desirable,  as  it  might  lead  to  liti- 
gation and  bad  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant.” 

We  find  his  lordship  in  his  frank  and  lucid  address 
on  the  hustings  make  the  following  corrections  : — 
“ I said  that  hares  and  rabbits  were  on  the  same 
footing,  but  I find  I was  wrong,  and,  as  there  is 
much  misunderstanding  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
desirable  that  I should  put  before  you  the  state  of 
the  law  on  the  subject,  which  I have  got  in  the 
shape  of  a legal  opinion : — 

“ Hobbits  are  not  game,  and,  by  common  law,  a 
tenant  may  shoot  or  destroy  rabbits  in  any  way 
without  consent  of  his  landlord,  or  may  give  per- 
mission to  any  one  to  do  so  on  his  own  farm. 

“ Saves  are  game,  but,  by  the  Statutes  11  and  12 
Viet.,  cap.  30  (1848),  a proprietor  may  give  permis- 
sion to  any  one  to  shoot  hares  on  his  (the  pro- 
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prietor’s)  own  land.  It  is  not  limited  to  tenants,  as 
often  supposed,  but  an y one  haying  the  proprietor’s 
permission  may  shoot  hares  on  the  proprietor’s  land 
without  a licence. 

“ Of  course,  there  may  he  any  stipulations  in 
leases  under  which  the  above  rights  of  parties  may 
he  altered,  and,  as  regards  game  certificates,  these 
are  required  for  any  party  shooting  hares,  or  even 
rabbits,  where  the  party  does  not  come  under  the 
category  before  expressed.  Thus,  if  the  landlord 
reserves  rabbits  in  the  leases,  and  a party  shoots 
them  for  amusement,  drawing  his  right  to  do  so 
from  the  landlord,  not  from  the  agricultural  tenant, 
he  would  require  a licence  to  shoot  the  rabbits  ; but 
it  is  only  to  this  extent  that  rabbits  are  included  in 
the  Game  Laws — that  is,  to  the  extent  of  making 
parties  who  shoot  them  for  amusement  take  out 
licences.  A tenant,  therefore,  can  destroy  rabbits 
himself,  and  give  power  to  any  one  to  do  so,  and  it 
is  only  the  luxury  of  the  country  that  is  made  to  pay 
for  the  amusement  of  shooting  them. 

“ Hares,  it  will  be  seen,  are  so  far  in  a different 
position  that  the  permission  must,  in  every  case, 
flow  from  the  proprietor.  The  right  is  in  the  pro- 
prietor, whether  reserved  in  the  lease  or  not,  as 
they  fall  under  fi  game,’  which  is  reserved  to  the 
proprietor  at  common  law;  and,  although  the 
tenant  may  get  a permission  for  himself  or  some 
other  party  to  kill  hares,  in  which  case  no  license 
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is  required  by  such  party,  lie  (the  tenant)  cannot 
delegate  the  power.” 

The  South  Eastern  Gazette  gives  ns  a new 
remedy  for  poaching,  which  must  certainly  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  poachers  more  than  to  the 
country  gentlemen.  A man  who  was  found  poach- 
ing on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of  Acrise 
Park,  was  taken  to  the  house,  deprived  of  his  hag 
of  game,  and  set  down  to  a good  meal.  After 
eating  his  fill  he  was  warned  not  to  trespass 
again,  and  sent  away.  We  hope  the  poacher’s 
honour  will  be  proof  against  all  temptation  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  But  we  remember  the 
story  of  the  Homan  Emperor  who  found  an  old 
soldier  rubbing  himself  against  a post  because  he 
had  no  money  to  buy  a bath  and  slaves  to  rub 
him;  and  that  when  the  Emperor  took  pity  on 
him  and  gave  him  the  money,  at  least  fifty  old 
soldiers  were  found  rubbing  themselves  the  next 
day  on  the  same  pretext. 

We  do  not  anticipate  much  from  such  proposals 
as  are  contained  in  Mr.  McLagan’s  bill  on  the 
Game  Laws.  The  question  is  one  not  for  legislation, 
but  for  discretion  and  mutual  consideration.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  a grievance  much  exaggerated ; 
and  on  the  other  a right — nay,  more  than  a right, 
a national  taste.  The  grievance  will  be  sufficiently 
met  by  a little  moderation  and  the  occasional 
exercise  of  tact  on  the  part  of  game  preservers. 
There  is  something  surely  wrong  in  allowing  wild 
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and  wasteful  animals,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits,  to 
overrun  and  devastate  a district  possessing  high 
cultivation,  expensively  manured,  ploughed,  har- 
rowed, and  harvested  with  costly  machinery,  studded 
with  line  farm-buildings,  and  with  the  steam-engine 
rendering  its  multifarious  assistance.  All  this  for 
hares  and  rabbits  ! Well,  that  is  absurd;  and  it  is 
not  the  less  so  even  if  the  farmer  has  ample  com- 
pensation. But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  do  people 
own  land  for  in  these  days?  Certainly  not  for 
profit.  They  cannot  get  more  than  half  the  interest 
for  their  money  that  they  would  from  first-class 
securities.  They  look  for  two  returns,  in  fact — 
one,  a very  poor  one,  in  money;  and  another,  in 
what  may  be  called  territorial  privileges,  such  as 
the  mere  pleasure  of  a fair  possession,  influence, 
and  amusement.  Such  are  the  great  inducements 
to  many  capitalists  to  become  landowners,  to  spend 
great  sums  on  their  land,  and  to  reside  with  more 
or  less  advantage  to  the  estate  and  the  people  on 
it.  We  sincerely  hope  that  game  will  be  preserved 
in  this  country,  and  that  sport  will  be  kept  up. 
But  cultivation  w7ill  also  be  kept  up  and  improved. 
The  two  things  must  be  kept  up  together,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  keep  the  wilder  and  more 
aggressive  of  the  two  within  the  limits  suggested 
by  common  sense  and  mutual  consideration. 

Although  the  animals  and  birds  that  gave  life  to 
our  woodlands  in  olden  times  are  fast  passing  away, 
yet  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  sporting  is  on 
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the  decrease.  The  best  proof  is  the  large  increase 
of  licenses  to  kill  game.  Thus,  ten  years  ago  rather 
less  than  29,000  licenses  were  issued ; last  year  the 
number  was  43,231.  Gamekeepers’  licenses  in  the 
same  years  were  respectively  1575  and  3217 ; and 
the  licenses  to  deal  in  game  were  1163  and  1838. 
Poxhunting,  also,  is  undoubtedly  on  the  increase. 
Not  only  do  men  now  hunt  by  fifties,  where  for- 
merly they  did  so  by  tens,  but  within  comparatively 
recent  periods  packs  of  foxhounds  have  been 
established  in  places  that  knew  them  not  before. 
Yet  the  boar  and  wolf  disappeared  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  wild  bull  with  his  white  mane  is 
preserved  only  in  two  parks ; the  otter  and  the  red 
deer  linger  on  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  island ; the  badger  and  the  snake  are  fast  dying 
out  under  rustic  ignorance  and  cruelty ; the  beaver 
has  left  the  bare  trace  of  its  existence  in  such 
names  as  Beverley  and  Beverege;  the  fen  eagles 
have  abandoned  the  marshes,  and  the  bustards  are 
no  longer  coursed  on  the  Norfolk  downs ; the  bittern 
and  crane  have  vanished;  the  quail  is  nearly 
extinct  in  the  face  of  advancing  civilization. 

The  Earl  of  Kellie  has  addressed  a letter  in  the 
following  terms  to  each  of  the  tenant-farmers  on 
his , estates : — • 

Sir, — I do  not  think  that  the  law  regarding  the 
rights  of  tenant-farmers  to  kill  rabbits  on  their 
farms  is  rightly  understood  here,  and  I therefore 
wish  to  explain  what  I believe  it  to  be,  and  also 
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what  concessions  I am  willing  to  make  to  my 
tenants  as  to  killing  hares. 

1.  Tenant-farmers,  if  not  restrained  by  their 
leases,  are,  “for  the  preservation  of  their  crops  ” 
only,  entitled  by  law  to  kill  rabbits  on  the  lands  let 
to  them ; and  I am  not  aware  that  the  late  Earl  of 
Mar  and  Kellie,  except  in  his  park  and  policy 
ground,  ever  sought  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
so.  Neither  do  I wish  to  restrain  you  from  exer- 
cising any  of  your  legal  rights. 

2.  The  law  does  not  authorize  a tenant  to  dele- 
gate his  right  to  destroy  rabbits  to  other  persons 
than  his  actual  servants,  and  the  law  prohibits  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  poison  for  the  destruction  of 
game  or  rabbits,  as  well  as  the  carrying  of  fire-arms 
by  night — i.e .,  from  one  hour  after  sunset  to  one 
hour  before  sunrise. 

3.  My  gamekeepers  and  such  persons  as  I may 
authorize  will  continue  to  kill  rabbits,  and  do  their 
best  to  keep  them  down,  and  I will  be  glad  if  you 
will  send  your  servants  to  assist  them ; but  if  you 
or  your  servants  find  any  rabbits  or  hares  that  have 
been  trapped,  caught,  or  shot  by  my  gamekeepers, 
you  will,  of  course,  not  take  possession  of  them, 
unless  to  give  them  to  the  keeper. 

4.  The  law  does  not  authorize  a tenant-farmer, 
or  his  servant,  going  into  plantations  or  covers,  or 
into  lands  not  let  to  him,  either  to  destroy  rabbits 
or  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  of  course  you  will  not 
do  so. 
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5.  You  are  aware  that  as  the  whole  of  the  game , 
which  includes  hares,  has  by  your  lease  been 
reserved  to  the  landlord,  you  cannot,  without  my 
permission,  destroy  hares ; hut  when  you  find  that 
the  hares  on  your  farm  are  really  numerous  and 
destructive,  and  you  wish  to  shoot  a few  of  them,  I 
will  not  object  to  your  doing  so  between  the  1st  of 
December  and  the  31st  of  January,  provided  you 
do  so  when  I,  or  any  of  my  sons  or  gamekeepers, 
happen  to  he  on  the  ground ; and  on  your  express- 
ing your  wish  to  shoot  to  me,  or  to  the  gamekeeper 
of  your  district,  you  will  generally  find  some  one 
ready  to  accompany  you;  and  the  law  allows 
farmers,  with  the  consent  of  their  landlord,  to  shoot 
hares  without  paying  for  a license.  I will  also 
endeavour  to  keep  down  the  hares. 

6.  Having  conceded  so  much,  I trust  you  will 
afford  my  keepers  every  assistance  in  preserving 
feathered  game,  and  a moderate  number  of  hares. 

7.  The  law  makes  it  penal  for  anyone  to  take  up 
or  destroy  game-birds’  eggs  (as  well  as  game  with- 
out a license  and  permission  of  the  landlord),  and  I 
therefore  hope  you  will  not  allow  your  servants  to 
clean  out  ditches  or  cut  hedges  during  the  breeding 
season,  and  caution  them  when  cutting  grass,  hay, 
&c.,  not  to  injure  birds  or  eggs  ; and  I shall  he  glad 
if,  when  killing  rabbits  in  the  breeding  season,  you 
will  prohibit  the  discharge  of  fire-arms. — I am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 
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The  examples  recently  afforded  by  most  of  the 
United  States,  by  British  America,  and  by  our  own 
Australian  colonies,  in  passing  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game  and  fish,  must,  if  carefully 
examined,  convince  all  unprejudiced  persons  that, 
without  their  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  these  animals.  The  Game  Laws 
in  the  State  of  New  York  are  quite  as  stringent  as 
our  own,  and  in  some  respects  more  so.  Tor  in- 
stance, in  this  country  game  cannot  be  searched 
for  when  once  it  has  entered  a private  dwelling- 
house  ; but  in  New  York  any  district  court  judge, 
justice  of  the  peace,  police  or  other  magistrate, 
may,  upon  proof  of  probable  cause  to  believe  in  the 
concealment  of  any  game  or  fish  mentioned  in  the 
Act,  during  any  of  the  prohibited  periods,  issue  his 
search  warrant  and  cause  search  to  be  made  in  any 
house,  market,  boat,  car,  or  other  building,  and  for 
that  end  may  cause  any  apartment,  chest,  box, 
locker  or  crate  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  contents 
examined. 

What  would  Mr.  Bright  say  to  such  an  invasion 
of  “ the  Englishman’s  castle  ” as  this  ? Probably 
he  would  not  object  to  such  a clause  being  inserted 
in  the  salmon  laws;  but  game  bears  a totally 
different  character  in  his  eyes,  and  what  is  sauce 
for  the  salmon  is  not  supposed  by  him  to  be  suited 
to  the  partridge  or  pheasant.  CJntil  game  is  made 
property,  we  have  no  particular  desire  to  extend 
the  right  of  search  for  it  beyond  its  present  limits  ; 
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and  we  have  only  inserted  the  above  clanse  from 
the  last  Act  passed  in  the  State  of  New  York  on 
the  13tli  of  May,  1867,  as  an  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  people  of  that  State  are  ready  to 
surrender  their  privileges  in  order  to  preserve  the 
game  which  is  still  left  to  them. 

A case  of  considerable  importance  has  just  been 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Session — Morton  v.  Graham. 
An  agricultural  lease  contained  a reservation  of 
game  and  rabbits  to  the  landlord,  “ without  his 
being  liable  to  compensate  the  tenant  in  respect  of 
the  reservation  and  liberty  herein  expressed.”  The 
game  and  rabbits  were  let  separately;  and  the 
agricultural  tenant  brought  an  action  of  damages, 
on  the  ground  that  the  landlord  had  allowed  the 
game  and  rabbits  to  increase  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing a fair  average  stock.  The  importance  of  the 
case  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
that,  even  in  the  face  of  so  strong  a reservation 
clause  as  that  quoted,  a tenant  may  have  a claim 
for  reparation  where  game  or  rabbit  stock  is  unduly 
increased.  In  this  case,  the  Court  held  that  such 
increase  had  not  been  proved;  hut  possibly  a 
different  result  may  take  place  if  the  next  action  of 
the  kind  is  tried  by  a jury.  The  evidence  in  the 
present  case  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  under 
a remit  from  the  Inner  House,  in  terms  of  the 
recent  Evidence  Act. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that,  with  the  present  and 
increasing  demand,  game  can  be  banished  from  the 
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farmer’s  crops ; for,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
supplies  poured  into  the  market  from  our  own 
islands,  a very  large  and  increasing  importation  of 
game  now  exists.  The  following  little  table  gives 
the  declared  value  of  the  game  and  poultry  im- 
ported in  the  years  1865  and  1866,  and  from  what 
countries  (the  declared  value  of  these  was  about 
£131,000  in  1861) 


1865. 

1866. 

Norway . . . 

. . £2,056  . 

£1,642 

Holland . . . 

. . 9993  . 

16,815 

Belgium 

. . 70,653 

97,082 

Prance  . . . 

. . 61,532  . 

....,  56,210 

Other  countries 

. . 1408  . 

3222 

£148,642 

£174,971 

Norway  chiefly  sends  us  white  hares  and  ptarmigan; 
Belgium,  Ostend  rabbits  and  other  game ; Prance, 
poultry. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  Game 
Laws  abolished,  or  even  made  less  stringent.  Any 
further  step  in  that  direction  would  increase  the 
already  numerous  bands  of  villainous  poachers,  who 
fill  our  prisons  in  town  and  country.  If  we  look 
to  the  other  side  of  the  water  we  find  the  Prench 
making  strong  appeals  in  the  Paris  newspapers, 
calling  upon  licensed  sportsmen  to  combine  together 
and  procure  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  Game 
Laws.  This  combination  is  urged  on  the  ground 
that  the  poacher  not  only  interferes  with  the 
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recreation  of  tlie  privileged  sportsman,  but  picks 
liis  pocket  as  well.  Young  partridges,  which  in 
days  before  railways  were  general,  used  to  fetch 
only  half  a franc  each,  now  realize  two  francs  and 
a half ; and  hares,  that  used  to  be  commonly  sold 
for  a couple  of  francs,  now  bring  at  the  sales  of 
game  by  auction  at  La  Yallee,  the  Paris  game 
market,  as  much  as  eight  and  nine  francs  each. 
One  result  of  this  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
game  at  Paris  is,  that  the  annual  right  of  shooting 
over  certain  farms  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne,  which  are  leased  to  tenants  at  G,G00 
francs  a year,  is  disposed  of  by  the  proprietor  for 
no  less  than  10,000  francs. 

Societies  for  the  protection  of  game  are  common 
throughout  Prance,  and  the  central  one,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  is  presided  over  by  the 
Marquis  de  Nicolai,  the  terror  of  the  poaching 
fraternity.  These  societies  give  rewards,  varying 
in  amount  from  fifty  to  a hundred  francs,  for  the 
detection  and  conviction  of  poachers ; still  they  are 
found  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  evil,  and  hence 
the  agitation  now  on  foot.  One  proposition  is  that 
the  stock  of  all  dealers  in  game  at  the  markets  of 
the  villages  and  small  country  towns  throughout 
Prance  should  be  regularly  inspected,  and  the  onus 
laid  upon  the  dealer  to  prove  that  he  had  made 
his  purchases  from  persons  privileged  to  sell. 
Another,  that  all  game  sent  to  the  various  railway 
stations  for  transmission  should  be  overhauled,  and 
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proof  furnished  by  the  sender  that  he  had  acquired 
it  legitimately.  A third,  that  all  “ restaurateurs  ” 
dealing  in  game  out  of  season  should  he  severely 
punished.  A fourth,  that  the  rural  guards  should 
be  armed  with  revolvers,  and  provided  with  6C  mas- 
tiffs of  English  breed  with  acute  noses  for  ferreting 
out  poachers ; these  dogs  to  he  previously  trained 
to  the  attack  by  exercising  them  upon  puppets 
dressed  up  in  dark  coloured  clothes,  such  as  night 
poachers  commonly  wear,  and  in  which  they  might 
find  une  sanglante  nourrituref  as  the  document 
expresses  it.  Such  are  the  demands  of  the  larger 
landed  proprietors  in  the  empire  of  Erance. 

Our  landed  proprietors  might  do  well  to  have 
similar  propositions  passed  into  law  in  this  country. 
The  fourth  proposal,  as  to  using  mastiffs,  would 
perhaps  run  rather  counter  to  English  notions, 
although  we  certainly  cannot  but  regard  the 
poacher  as  an  actual  criminal,  just  as  much  as  if 
he  entered  our  grazing  enclosures  and  shot  a fatted 
ox,  and  thievishly  departed  with  the  carcass.  We 
have  already  said  that  if  the  game  is  the  property 
of  anyone,  it  is  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate 
it  is  upon.  He  is,  therefore,  surely  entitled  to 
protect  it  as  he  would  protect  a herd  of  cattle,  a 
flock  of  sheep,  or  a roost  of  poultry,  against  thieves. 

Some  farmers  consider  that  they  suffer  great 
injustice,  not  only  because  of  the  Game  Laws,  but 
in  consequence  of  fox-hunting.  That,  whilst  hunt- 
ing wild  animals  where  forest  and  waste  abound  is 
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in  no  way  objectionable,  it  is  unfitted  for  a country 
densely  populated,  enclosed,  and  cultivated.  We 
cannot  concur  in  these  views.  Pox-hunting  has  its 
many  advantages  for  the  farmer,  and  so,  too,  has 
hare-liunting.  The  love  of  hunting  is  very  strong 
in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen,  and  it  is  a powerful 
inducement  for  landlords  to  live  on  their  estates, 
and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  tenants. 
Moreover,  many  a well-to-do  farmer  heartily  wel- 
comes 

“ The  shrill  horn 

Resounding  from  the  hills  ; the  neighing  steed. 

Wild  for  the  chase ; and  the  loud  hunter’s  shout.” 

In  our  best  hunting  counties,  farmers  are  not  so 
generally  opposed  to  hunting.  We  have  over  and 
over  again  seen  farmers  of  the  locality  join  us  in 
the  sport  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  do  infinitely 
more  damage  than  gentlemen,  who  were  more 
regardful.  As  a rule,  the  man  who  takes  the  lead 
after  foxhounds  will,  ten  to  one,  take  the  lead  in 
any  other  position.  Where  there  is  fox-hunting 
there  is  usually  a good  market  for  corn  and  horses, 
and  much  of  wealth  and  fashion  come  together  and 
spend  a deal  of  money.  We  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a doubt  that  all  the  evil  complained  of  by  a few 
churlish  farmers  of  fox-hunting — such  as  breaking 
fences,  throwing  down  hurdles,  sheep  nets,  & c.,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  sports  of  the  field 
to  the  majority  of  the  old  and  young  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Trotter,  a tenant  farmer,  stated  the  other  day 
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that  he  had  been  at  South  Acomb  for  twenty  years, 
and  that  probably  there  was  not  a farm  in  the 
district  more  hunted  over  than  his,  yet  he  did  not 
think  he  had  sustained  £5  damage. 

Pox-hunting  is  truly  the  great  national  sport;  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  constitution,  and 
sincerely  do  we  hope  that  “Tally  ho!”  may  for 
ever  be  heard  in  the  land.  It  is  certain  that  fox- 
hunting and  the  oyer-preservation  of  hares  and 
rabbits  cannot  go  on  together.  Where  the  latter 
are  unduly  protected,  and  stimulated  by  every 
possible  means  to  increase  and  multiply,  foxes 
disappear.  So  well  is  this  known  to  be  the  case, 
that  masters  of  hounds  have  ceased  to  hunt  in 
certain  districts,  simply  because  it  is  a mere  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  drawing  the  covers,  owing  to  the 
total  destruction  of  foxes  caused  by  the  attention 
exclusively  paid  to  the  multiplication  of  hares  and 
rabbits.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Corbet  says  on  this 
point  in  the  paper  on  “ The  Over-preservation  of 
Game,”  which  he  read  nearly  eight  years  ago  before 
the  members  of  the  Central  Parmer  s’  Club  : — 

“ I have  termed  the  keeper  an  enemy  to  true 
sport — to  the  finest  field  sport  this  or  any  country 
can  boast  of.  How  often  have  I seen  pheasants 
darken  the  air,  and  hares  and  rabbits  cross  the 
steady  hounds  at  every  step,  as  we  drew  the  large 
holding  covers  one  after  another  without  a chal- 
lenge or  the  sign  of  a fox.  How  I have  marked 
the  master  and  huntsman  look  significantly  at  each 
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other  when  every  hit  of  it  was  drawn  “ blank”  and 
heard  the  latter  call  his  hounds  away  from  the 
swarms  of  vermin  with  a certain  kind  of  contempt 
in  the  tone  of  his  cheery  voice — ‘ Come  away,  my 
lads,  come  away  ! we  don’t  want’em,  do  we  ?’  And 
then,  as  some  much  bewildered  bunny  runs  right 
into  the  jaws  of  death  and  Dominic — and  even 
Dominic  looks  as  if  he  should  like  to  have  the 
marks  of  his  teeth  in  her  fat  hack,  if  it  be  merely 
that  he  might  know  her  again — one  half  word  of  a 
caution  stays  him.  c Have  a care,  old  man ; don’t 
spoil  the  fine  folks’  sport  for  them  V and  Dominic 
frees  himself  wearily  of  the  thick  lying,  for  he 
begins  to  see  it  is  all  a mere  matter  of  form,  and 
comes  self-satisfied  up  to  the  good  horse’s  heel. 
There,  too,  at  the  other  end  of  the  cover,  was  sure 
to  stand  the  jealous,  guilty,  murdering  keeper, 
reiterating  that  he  c Can’t  make  it  out.  There  were 
three  or  four  foxes  here  the  day  before  yesterday ; 
my  lord  will  he  sorry  to  hear  they  didn’t  find  ;’  and 
so  on.  c Come  away,  Cope!’  is  the  other’s  only 
comment,  as  he  draws  his  hounds  by  with  a half 
smile  of  pity  that  makes  Mr.  Plush,  case-hardened 
as  he  is,  fairly  wince  again.  There  is  no  greater 
self-deception,  no  finer  piece  of  humbug,  than  a 
game-preserver  allowing  his  keeper  to  sell  the 
rabbits,  and  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
destroy  the  foxes.” 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  great  interest  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  charming 
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Princess,  take  in  this  noble  sport.  Their  courtesy 
and  kindness  have  won  golden  opinions  on  all 
hands,  and  if  it  he  possible  to  enhance  their  popu- 
larity, their  patronage  of  the  chase  will  tend  to  do 
it.  His  Royal  Highness  not  only  hunts  with  the 
West  Norfolk,  hut  also  welcomes  the  members  of 
the  Hunt  to  Sandringham,  dispensing  in  the  most 
liberal  manner  the  good  things  of  this  life.  One  of 
these  brilliant  meets  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  San- 
dringham House  took  place  on  the  15th  of  January 
last,  favoured  with  brilliant  weather. 

cc  Joyous  the  crimson  morning  rose, 

As  from  the  week’s  repose 
Sprung  the  light  heart. 

We  come,  ye  groves,  ye  hills,  we  come ; 

The  cunning  fox  shall  hear  his  doom, 

And  dread  our  jovial  train.” 

Por  some  time  before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  start 
all  the  roads  on  the  royal  estate  were  thronged 
with  equestrians  of  both  sexes,  and  carriages  of 
every  description.  A large  number  of  ladies  were 
present,  and  the  scene  on  the  lawn  from  eleven  to 
twelve  o’clock  was  extremely  gay.  The  splendid 
pack  of  hounds  occupied  the  foreground,  whilst  the 
extensive  space  in  the  rear  was  filled  by  members 
of  the  Hunt  and  carriage  company,  and  a very 
hearty  and  welcome  hospitality  was  meted  out  to 
all  comers,  a capital  breakfast  being  provided.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  mounted  on  one  of  his  splendid 
hunters,  and  the  Princess  drove  her  exquisite  greys 
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in  her  elegant  wagonette.  Long  may  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  worthy  son  of  a worthy  father,  live  to 
animate  this,  the  noblest  of  sport,  with  the  young 
and  amiable  Princess  of  Wales,  who  has  won  for 
herself  the  love  and  lasting  respect  of  all  classes  of 
the  English  nation.  What  Englishman  is  there 
whose  heart  does  not  warm  at  the  mention  of  Poyal 
Edward’s  name,  at  the  sight  of  the  Eoyal  Lady, 
horn  of  a long  line  of  kings  and  heiress  of  their 
virtues,  the  loved  and  loving  wife  of  the  son  of 
“ Albert  the  Good ! 55  God  bless  them  both,  and 
may  they  live  long  and  he  truly  happy.  Of  the 
Princess  it  may  sincerely  he  hoped  that — 

“ Her  kindness  shall  bring  to  her  many  sweet  hours, 
And  blessings  her  pathway  to  crown ; 

Affection  shall  weave  her  a garland  of  dowers, 
More  precious  than  wealth  or  renown.” 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  record  instances  of  public 
acknowledgment  to  the  distinguished  aristocracy  of 
the  country  for  their  liberality  in  affording  sport 
to  the  people.  Earl  Eitzwilliam  has  just  had  a 
very  gratifying  proof  of  how  his  lordship’s  neigh- 
bours appreciate  his  liberality  and  kindness  as  a 
master  of  hounds,  by  presenting  him  with  a mag- 
nificent hunting  horn.  A deputation  of  the  sub- 
scribers having  waited  upon  the  noble  Earl  and 
having  explained  the  object  of  their  visit,  his  lord- 
ship  said,  he  was  very  glad  indeed  to  accept  from 
the  gentlemen  of  Sheffield  that  token  of  their  good 
will.  The  people  of  Sheffield  knew  that  he  was 
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much  attached  to  fox-hunting.  He  began  when  a 
very  little  boy,  in  his  grandfather’s  days;  and 
while  hunting  came  to  be  less  cared  for  by  most 
people  as  they  got  into  years,  yet  with  him  the  love 
of  the  sport  grew  with  his  years.  He  loved  fox- 
hunting, not  for  the  sport  alone,  but  because  it 
brought  into  the  field  all  classes,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  tended  to  create  and  foster  a 
spirit  of  goodwill  and  friendliness  amongst  them. 
In  some  counties,  horsemen  only  could  join  in  the 
sport ; but  he  was  thankful  that  he  was  often 
enabled  to  show  his  poorer  neighbours,  the  footmen, 
as  good  sport  as  the  best-mounted  horsemen.  Of 
course,  when  there  was  a very  large  field,  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  temper  of  a huntsman  was 
severely  tried;  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  his 
“field ” was  as  well-behaved  as  any  in  the  country. 
He  trusted  the  subscribers  would  accept  his  thanks 
for  their  beautiful  present.  It  was  too  costly  and 
elegant  for  everyday  use ; but  for  that  day,  and  he 
hoped  occasionally  for  many  years  to  come,  they 
should  hear  him  call  them  with  it  to  many  a good 
day’s  sport. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a genuine  sportsman, 
and  most  heartily  do  we  wish  that  the  noble  Earl 
may  long  report  his  covers  full  of  foxes,  in  further- 
ance of  sport  for  himself  and  his  many  friends. 

“When  the  morn  stands  on  tiptoe,  ’twixt  moun- 
tain and  sky, 

How  pleasant  to  follow  the  hounds  in  full  cry ; 
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When  the  bright-spangled  dewdrops  the  meadows 
adorn, 

How  delightful  to  follow  the  hounds  and  the 
horn.” 

The  mouthpiece  and  the  hell  of  the  horn  were  of 
solid  gold,  and  it  was  richly  engraved.  It  bore  the 
following  inscription : “ Presented  to  the  Eight 
Hon.  the  Earl  Eitzwilliam,  X.G.,  by  a few  Sheffield 
gentlemen,  in  grateful  appreciation  of  his  Lord- 
ship’s liberality  and  kindness  as  Master  of  Hounds.” 
On  the  other  side  were  engraved  the  earl’s  crests, 
encircled  by  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  surmounted 
by  a coronet. 

Considering  the  marvellous  rise  of  sliooting-rents, 
the  preservation  of  game  by  the  proprietary  of  the 
country  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  England 
gives  many  examples ; but,  as  Scotland  affords  the 
most  notable  instances,  we  condense  the  following 
interesting  account,  which  appears  in  a late  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  writer  states  that 
in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Loss, 
Highland  properties  have  doubled  in  value  within 
the  last  forty  years.  That  the  shootings  of  Glen- 
Urquhart  were,  in  1836,  let  for  £100 ; they  now 
produce  a rental  of  about  £2000.  The  Glen- 
moriston  ground  was  rented  for  £100  in  1835; 
the  moors  now  bring  in  to  the  proprietor  between 
twro  and  three  thousand  a-year.  The  shootings 
attached  to  Erchless  Castle,  as  well  as  those  of  Pas- 
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nakyle,  may  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of  the  rise  of 
shooting-rents.  These  have  increased  at  least  twenty 
times  in  value  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  One  of  the  first  shootings  let  was  Monalia 
or  Coignafearn,  on  which  moors  the  River  Uindliorn 
has  its  source.  They  are  the  property  of  The 
Mackintosh,  and  were  first  let  to  a Mr.  Windsor, 
at  a rent  of  £30,  with  £5  given  back  as  a luckpenny. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  these  shootings  were  let  at 
variable  rents,  from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  Aberarder  moors  were  on  lease  some  thirty 
years  ago  at  £70  ; the  rent  has  been  for  years  back 
on  an  average  £400.  Stratherrick  for  years  let 
without  a house  at  £70,  now  let  on  a long  lease  at 
£600,  with  a house.  These  facts  may  be  taken  as 
a sample  of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  growing 
taste  for  Highland  life  and  Highland  sports.  A 
glance  at  Mr.  Snowie’s  first  list  of  shooting  quarters 
to  be  let  this  year  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scale 
of  prices  demanded  for  shooting  ground.  We  find 
there  Upper  Kilim  (17,000  acres)  advertised  at 
£500;  Glenquoich,  £1700;  the  Macdonald  estates 
in  Skye,  an  aggregate  of  £1250 ; Auchonachie  and 
Cabaan,  £700;  Kinlochluichart,  £2000;  Kinlo- 
chewe,  £1200 ; Upper  Strathmore  and  other  ranges 
belonging  to  the  same  proprietor,  £1047 ; and  in 
another  list  published  by  the  same  authority,  we 
count  more  than  200  names  of  northern  shooting 
quarters  actually  in  occupation.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  these  consist  only  of  such  as  have  come 
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under  the  immediate  notice  or  agency  of  Mr. 
Snowie  himself.  Forty  years  ago  the  very  names 
of  the  greater  part  of  these  places  were  unheard  of 
beyond  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
the  game  made  no  return  whatever  to  a proprietor 
of  the  land.  The  rents  have  gone  on  steadily 
increasing.  Mr.  Snowie,  of  Inverness,  whose  name 
is  so  well  known  in  connection  with  Highland 
shootings,  has  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  pub- 
lishing an  advertisement-sheet  of  places  to  he  let. 
His  first  list  was  printed  in  1836.  It  contains  only 
eight  advertisements;  since  then  the  demand  for 
moors  has  increased  so  steadily  that  for  nearly 
twenty  years  he  has  printed  three,  sometimes  four 
lists  every  year,  and  circulated  them  to  the  extent 
of  1500  copies  yearly. 

We  give  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the 
value  of  a sporting  estate.  In  December  last  there 
was  submitted  to  public  competition  the  Brookfield 
Estate,  near  Hathersage.  This  property  has,  from 
the  fine  shooting  afforded  by  it,  been  looked  on 
with  much  favour.  It  consists  of  about  1000  acres 
of  moor  land,  comprising  the  well-known  grouse 
moors  of  White  Path  Moss  and  about  400  acres  of 
agricultural  land,  as  at  present  let,  producing  about 
£440  per  year,  exclusive  of  house  and  woodland  in 
hand.  The  first  bid  was  £10,000,  then  the  bids 
went  up  to  £15,100,  £20,000,  £25,000,  £30,000. 
After  the  bidding  had  passed  £30,000,  two  com- 
petitors alone  remained,  and  the  advances  were 
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made  in  sums  from  £100  to  £400  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
solicitor,  of  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Young,  from  Leeds, 
and  were  terminated  by  Mr.  Young’s  bid,  on  behalf 
of  Charles  Cammell,  Esq.,  of  Norton  Hall,  of 
£44,100,  and  with  the  timber  valuation,  £5650, 
gives  a total  of  £49,750. 

Erom  “ Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in 
the  Highlands,”  the  most  interesting  Diary  of  the 
Queen,  we  learn  how  her  Majesty  and  the  justly 
lamented  Prince  Consort  loved  Scottish  sports  in 
her  own  happy  style,  which  lends  a charm  to  the 
book,  which  is  most  appropriately  dedicated  “ To 
the  dear  memory  of  him  who  made  the  life  of  the 
writer  bright  and  happy,  these  simple  records  are 
lovingly  and  gratefully  inscribed.” 

“ Thursday,  Sept.  19. — Albert  set  off,  immediately 
after  luncheon,  deer-stalking,  and  I was  to  follow 
and  wait  below  in  order  to  see  the  deer  driven 
down.  At  four  o’clock  I set  off  with  Lady  Glenlyon 
and  Lady  Canning,  Mr.  Oswald  and  Lord  Charles 
Wellesley  riding  by  the  lower  Glen  Tilt  drive.  We 
stopped  at  the  end ; but  were  still  in  the  wood ; 
Sandy  was  looking  out  and  watching.  After  wait- 
ing we  were  allowed  to  come  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  came  upon  the  road,  where  we  saw  some  deer 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  We  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  Lady  Canning  and  I sketching,  and  Sandy 
and  Mr.  Oswald,  both  in  Highland  costume  (the 
same  that  they  all  wear  here,  viz.,  a grey  cloth 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  with  a kilt  and  Highland 
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bonnet),  laying  on  the  grass  and  looking  through 
glasses.  After  waiting  again  some  time,  we  were 
told  in  a mysterious  whisper  that  ‘they  were 
coming,’  and  indeed  a great  herd  did  appear  on  the 
brow  of  the  bill,  and  came  running  down  a good 
way,  when  most  provokingly  two  men  who  were 
walking  on  the  road — which  they  had  no  business 
to  have  done — suddenly  came  in  sight,  and  then  the 
herd  all  ran  back  again,  and  the  sport  was  spoilt. 
After  waiting  some  little  while  we  observed  Albert, 
Lord  Glenlyon,  and  the  keepers  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  we  got  into  the  carriage,  drove  a little  way, 
went  over  the  bridge,  where  there  is  a shepherd’s 
c shiel,’  and  got  out  and  waited  for  them  to  join  us, 
which  they  did  almost  immediately — looking  very 
picturesque  with  their  rifles.  My  poor  Albert  had 
not  even  fired  one  shot  for  fear  of  spoiling  the 
whole  thing,  but  had  been  running  about  a good 
deal.  The  group  of  keepers  and  dogs  was  very 
pretty.  After  talking  and  waiting  a little  while,  we 
walked  some  way  on,  and  then  Albert  drove  home 
with  us.  More  unsuccessful  sport. 

“ Saturday,  Sept  21. — After  breakfast  Albert  saw 
Lord  Glenlyon,  who  proposed  that  he  should  go 
out  deer-stalking,  and  that  I should  follow  him. 
At  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  we  drove  off  with  Lady 
Canning  for  Glen  Tilt.  The  day  was  glorious,  and  it 
would  have  been  a pity  to  lose  it,  but  it  was  a long 
hard  day’s  work,  though  extremely  delightful  and  en- 
joyable, and  unlike  anything  I had  ever  done  before. 
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I should  have  enjoyed  it  still  more  had  I been  able 

to  be  with  Albert  the  whole  time At  length 

Albert  met  us,  and  told  me  he  had  waited  all  the 
time  for  us,  as  he  knew  how  anxious  I should  be. 
He  had  been  very  unlucky,  and  had  lost  his  sport, 
for  the  rifle  would  not  go  off  just  when  he  could 
have  shot  some  fine  harts ; yet  he  was  as  merry  and 
cheerful  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  disappoint 
him.  We  got  down  quite  safely  to  the  bridge ; our 
ponies  going  most  surely,  though  it  was  quite  dusk 
when  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  We  walked 
to  the  Marble  Lodge,  and  then  got  into  the  pony 
carriage  and  drove  home  by  very  bright  moonlight, 
which  made  every  thing  look  very  lovely ; but  the 
road  made  one  a little  nervous.  We  saw  a flight  of 
ptarmigan  with  their  white  wings  on  the  top  of 
Sron  a Chro,  also  plovers,  grouse,  and  pheasants. 
We  were  safely  home  by  a quarter  to  eight. 

“ After  luncheon  Albert  decided  to  walk  through 
the  wood  for  the  last  time,  to  have  a last  chance, 
and  allow  Vicky  and  me  to  go  with  him.  At  half- 
past three  we  started,  got  out  at  Grant’s,  and 
walked  up  part  of  Carrop,  intending  to  go  on  the 
lower  path,  when  a stag  was  heard  to  roar,  and  we 
all  turned  into  the  wood.  We  crept  along,  and  got 
into  the  middle  path.  Albert  soon  left  us  to  go 
lower,  and  we  sat  down  to  wait  for  him ; presently 
we  heard  a shot — then  complete  silence — and  after 
another  pause  of  some  little  time,  three  more  shots. 
This  was  again  succeeded  by  complete  silence.  We 
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sent  some  one  to  look,  who  shortly  after  returned, 
saying  the  stag  had  been  twice  hit,  and  they  were 
after  him.  Macdonald  next  went,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  we  heard  c Soloman  ’ give  tongue,  and  knew 
he  had  the  stag  at  hay.  We  listened  a little  while, 
and  then  began  moving  down,  hoping  to  arrive  in 
time ; hut  the  harking  had  ceased,  and  Albert  had 
already  killed  the  stag ; and  on  the  road  he  lay, 
a little  way  beyond  Invergelder — the  beauty  that 
we  had  admired  yesterday  evening.  He  was  a 
magnificent  animal,  and  I sat  down  and  scratched 
a little  sketch  of  him  on  a bit  of  paper  that  Mac- 
donald had  in  his  pocket,  which  I put  on  a stone, 
while  Albert  and  Yicky,  with  the  others,  built  a 
little  cairn  to  mark  the  spot.  We  heard,  after  I 
had  finished  my  little  scrawl  and  the  carriage  had 
joined  us,  that  another  stag  had  been  seen  near  the 
road;  and  we  had  not  gone  as  far  as  the  Irons 
before  we  saw  one  below  the  road,  looking  so  hand- 
some. Albert  jumped  out  and  fired;  the  animal 
fell,  but  rose  again,  and  went  on  a little  way,  and 
Albert  followed.  Very  shortly  after,  however,  we 
heard  a cry,  and  ran  down  and  found  Grant  and 
Donald  Stewart  pulling  up  a stag  with  a very  pretty 
head.  Albert  had  gone  on,  Grant  went  after  him, 
and  I and  Yicky  remained  with  Donald  Stewart, 
the  stag,  and  the  dogs.  I sat  down  to  sketch, 
and  poor  Yicky  unfortunately  seated  herself  on  a 
wasps’  nest,  and  was  much  stung.  Donald  Stewart 
rescued  her,  for  I could  not,  being  too  much 
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alarmed.  Albert  joined  us  in  twenty  minutes,  un- 
conscious of  haying  killed  the  stag.  What  a 
delightful  day  ! But  sad  that  it  should  he  the  last 
day  ! Home  by  half-past  six.  We  found  our 
beautiful  stag  had  arrived,  and  admired  him 
much.” 

The  Queen’s  book  is  altogether  exceptionally 
interesting.  It  rouses  a deep  heart-felt  sympathy 
and  affection  for  our  royal  house.  It  breathes  genial 
kindness — the  life  of  a good  woman,  a happy  wife, 
and  a tender  mother.  Hard  indeed  must  be  the 
heart  that  can  muse  over  its  sweet  pages  without 
moistening  them  with  a tear  ! 

In  this,  as  in  all  marketable  commodities,  the 
prices  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  It  is  the  Englishman  himself,  say  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Quarterly  Review , that  has  raised 
the  rent  of  shootings ; and  as  long  as  there  exists  a 
class  of  rich  men  who,  doomed  to  the  desk  or 
sedentary  occupation  for  three-fourths  of  a year, 
find  mountain  air  and  exercise  for  the  remaining 
three  months  necessary  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  labours,  and  who,  many  of  them — I do  not 
say  all — are  careless  of  the  sport  they  get,  and  are 
probably  very  indifferent  sportsmen,  but  to  whom 
the  walk  on  the  hill  is  new  life — so  long,  I say,  as 
this  class  of  men  exists,  so  long  will  the  rentals  of 
shootings  rise,  and  the  Highland  proprietor  be 
perfectly  justified  in  making  the  best  of  his  market. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  the  proprietors  who  have 
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been  enriched  by  the  invasion  of  the  southern 
sportsmen.  The  tenant  must  and  does  spend  at 
least  another  rent,  often  much  more,  in  the  district. 
The  expenses  of  his  household  are  great,  and  his 
supplies  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  are  ob- 
tained usually  at  the  farms  on  the  ground,  or  from 
the  nearest  market-town  or  village.  The  employ- 
ment he  affords  to  so  many  about  him  as  keepers, 
watchers,  gillies,  and  the  numerous  hangers-on  of  a 
shooting  establishment,  is  a great  boon  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  shooting-lodge,  in  all  likeli- 
hood erected  at  his  own  or  at  a former  tenant’s 
expense,  with  all  its  accessories  of  stables,  kennels, 
&c.,  must  be  kept  in  repair.  The  private  roads, 
bringing  the  lodge  into  communication  with  the 
highway,  must  be  maintained  in  travelable  order. 
In  short,  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a farmer,  a 
tradesman,  an  artificer,  or  a labouring  man  in  the 
district,  who  does  not  find  his  profit  in  the  resi- 
dence of  the  stranger  in  the  country.  It  is  seldom, 
too,  that  the  poor  cotters  on  the  moor — the  aged, 
the  infirm,  and  the  sick — do  not  owe  something  to 
the  bounty  of  their  rich  neighbour.  We  could  cite 
instances  of  the  most  extensive  benevolence  being 
exercised,  not  by  the  mere  money  gift,  but  by  the 
timely  administration  of  good  diet  to  the  invalid, 
the  procuring  of  medical  aid  from  a distance,  and, 
better  than  all,  by  the  kindly  visit  and  the  cheering 
word  of  comfort  to  the  sufferer. 

Agents  generally  insert  attractive  advertisements 
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in  the  newspapers  when  they  have  shootings  to  let. 
They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  when  the  game  is 
abundant ; but  little  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
morality  of  the  proceeding  when  the  game  is  scarce. 
It  is  no  apology  for  an  Agent  to  say  that  he  received 
his  information  from  the  keeper ; he  is  bound,  in 
justice  to  his  employer,  to  have  satisfied  himself. 
True,  there  are  some  landowners,  though  we  are 
happy  to  say  very  few,  who  delight  in  catching 
dupes,  not  only  by  alluring  and  specious  advertise- 
ments, but  by  employing  “ game-copers”  to  do  their 
dirty  work  of  deception.  In  the  progressive  age  in 
which  we  live,  but  we  fear  progressive  rather  in 
astuteness  than  in  morality,  circumspection  in  all 
matters  in  which  investments  are  to  be  made,  seems 
to  be  imperatively  required.  It  would  be  amusing, 
were  it  not  really  fraudulent,  to  observe  that  com- 
paratively grouseless  moors  are  offered  to  the  public, 
ontheconditionthatthe  number  of  grouse  to  be  killed 
will  be  limited.  This  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  an  old 
and  stale  device.  The  number  is  usually  put  at 
several  hundred  brace  more  than  are  to  be  found 
on  the  ground.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  induce 
a belief  in  the  minds  of  sportsmen  that  there  must 
be,  at  least,  as  many  as  the  number  named  as  the 
limit.  We  have  known  moors  where  1000  brace 
was  the  limit,  where  barely  400  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  ground.  What  conduct  can  be  more  reprehen- 
sible ? Factors  who  lend  themselves  to  this  sort  of 
delusion,  not  only  bring  disgrace  upon  themselves, 
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but  upon  the  owners  of  the  land.  Moreover,  such 
conduct  is  calculated  to  depreciate  rather  than 
enhance  the  value  of  sporting  grounds.  There  are 
few  things  more  annoying  to  gentlemen  than  to 
start  from  their  shooting  boxes,  to  roam  over  wild 
mountains  and  solitary  glens  in  quest  of  the 
heath-frequenting  brood,  to  return  wearied  and  dis- 
appointed. 

How  different  the  sporting  in  the  olden  time, 
when  the  neighbouring  lairds  were  wont  to  meet  in 
remote  glens  to  enjoy  each  other’s  society  for  the 
season,  and  to  decide  bets  of  rumps  and  dozens,  to 
be  discussed  when  days  got  short,  and  nights  got 
long  ! In  my  native  county,  Hoss-shire,  proprietors 
and  their  friends  annually  occupied  shootings,  and 
particularly  those  of  Keanloch  Ewe,  Achnasliean, 
Strathvaich,  Leadgoun,  Inchbea,  Achnacluach,  and 
Eascrinach,  dispensing  hospitality  extensively  in 
their  bothies  of  a but  and  a ben,  with  the  addition 
of  a sweet-scented  hay  barn,  that  knew  neither  lock 
nor  key  ! In  the  latter  place,  under  the  black 
rafters  which  have  long  since  gone  to  ashes,  the 
varied  produce  of  Ben  Derg  and  Ben  Cailich,  and 
of  the  black  linn  of  the  romantic  Broom,  was 
annually  enjoyed  by  large  parties,  who  luxuriated 
amidst  the  sweet  intercourse  of  friendship  unre- 
strained; and  in  autumn  Loch  Broom  is  truly 
beautiful.  Eor  a time  there  was  a lull  in  deer- 
stalking, but  grouse  shooting  in  perfection  prevailed; 
and  it  is  now  near  fifty  years  since  a very  interesting 
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bet  was  decided  in  Strathvaich,  betwixt  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Mackenzie  of  Gairlocli,  and  Mr.  George 
Mackenzie  of  Allangrange,  two  crack  shots  of 
uncommon  p’luck,  and  though  they  only  took  the 
hill  after  a very  late  breakfast,  the  former  killed 
sixty-nine  and  the  latter  seventy-three  brace  of 
birds,  showing  the  abundance  of  game  in  these 
days.  The  loss  of  the  bet  was  a gain  to  a party  of 
at  least  a dozen,  who  met  at  the  good  old  town  of 
Dingwall,  to  celebrate  the  event.  Such  meetings, 
so  unselfish  in  character,  when  friend  vied  with 
friend  in  promoting  manly  sport  and  social  virtue, 
are  not  now,  alas  ! the  order  of  the  day.  To  many 
Highland  patriarchs  the  very  thought  of  having  out- 
lived the  chivalrous,  convivial  men  of  those  days, 
who  so  generously  met  to  perpetuate  friendship, 
makes  life  “ a moral  desert  and  a blank.”  The 
disease  is  almost  as  mysterious  as  the  potato  blight, 
and  nothing  that  has  yet  been  written  about  it  has 
satisfied  us  of  its  extent,  or  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  birds  from  the  best 
stocked  moors  ; and  though  disease  is  known  to  have 
been  rife,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  passion  for 
inordinately  large  bags  which  has  been  indulged  in 
on  moors  not  let  under  lease,  and  the  unceasing 
demand  for  the  southern  market,  has  led  chiefly  to 
the  scarcity.  No  stranger  has  the  same  interest  in 
preserving  game  as  the  owners , who  have  a love  for 
sport ; but  we  regret  to  say  that  these  have  become 
few  in  number,  and  that  in  exploring  the  fastnesses 
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of  the  Highlands  is  all  but  relinquished  by  our 
own  country  gentlemen.  The  paucity  may  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  increasing  number  of  the  fox,  and 
to  not  burning  the  overgrown  portions' of  the  heath 
each  successive  year ; for  when  the  heath  becomes 
rank,  the  young  birds  are  caged  in — are  unable  to 
move  away  for  food — and  are  frequently  found  dead 
in  their  nests.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the 
disease  has  hitherto  been  periodical  in  its  visits.  It 
appeared  in  1809, 1824,  1835, 1847,  1856,  and  1865, 
and  it  invariably  began  on  the  moors  further  south 
and  travelled  northwards,  county  after  county.  If 
we  are  ever  to  have  grouse  shooting  in  perfection 
again,  we  must  give  a jubilee  to  the  heath-frequent- 
ing broods ; nothing  short  of  this  will  suffice. 
Whilst  in  the  bygone  season  there  has  been  a great 
deficiency  in  birds,  deer-stalking  was  all  that  could 
be  wished.  Herds  have  thriven  well,  and  all  the 
northern  forests  are  well  stocked.  For  those  who 
love  lone  glades  and  trackless  mountains,  there  is 
truly  no  class  of  sport  so  exhilarating  as  deer-stalk- 
ing  in  the  high  mountain  corries.  How  happily 
the  chief  of  Scottish  song  expressed  the  joyous 
thought — 

“ My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  a chasing  the  deer ; 

Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I go.” 

Wre  rejoice  to  learn  by  the  Queen’s  Journal, 
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that  she  too  regards  the  Highlands  and  the  High- 
landers with  peculiar  affection,  and  she  adopts  as 
her  own  the  words  of  the  poet  who  has  done  most 
to  make  Scotland  famous  : — 

“ Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires  ! what  mortal  hand 
Can  e’er  untie  the  filial  hand 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ? 

Still,  as  I view  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  are  left ; 
And  thus  I love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill.” 

It  may  be  here  observed,  what  Englishmen  do 
not  usually  consider,  that  in  Scotland  there  are  two 
distinct  races — on  the  one  hand  the  Southron,  the 
Lowlander,  the  Sassenach ; on  the  other,  the  men 
of  the  North,  the  Highlanders,  chiefly  Celtic  and 
Norse.  Between  these  two  classes  there  is  much 
antagonism  of  feeling.  The  Highlander,  however 
poor  he  may  be,  is  inclined  to  look  down  on  the 
Lowland  Scots  as  lowborn,  and  to  esteem  himself 
as  essentially  a “ shentleman.”  He  has  his  infir- 
mities, but  he  is  almost  always  manly,  courageous, 
and  courteous,  without  any  shadow  of  cringing  ; he 
is  of  strong  build,  with  a natural  grace  of  carriage. 
The  Queen  was  delighted  with  these  people,  and 
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cliose  from  among  them  her  most  trusted  attendants. 
She  says,  in  one  part  of  her  journal, — “All  the 
Highlanders  are  so  amusing,  and  really  pleasant 
and  instructive  to  talk  to — women  as  well  as  men 
— and  the  latter  so  gentlemanlike.”  In  another 
passage  she  observes, — “We  were  always  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  the  Highlanders,  with 
whom  one  comes  so  much  in  contact  in  the  High- 
lands. The  Prince  highly  appreciated  the  good- 
breeding,  simplicity,  and  intelligence  which  make  it 
so  pleasant  and  even  instructive  to  talk  to  them.” 
Prom  among  these  men  we  have  said  that  she  chose 
some  of  her  most  trusted  servants. 

With  reference  to  deer-stalking,  the  Queen  records 
in  her  beautiful  and  simple  words  : — “ We  scrambled 
up  an  almost  perpendicular  place  to  where  there  was 
a little  box,  made  of  hurdles  and  interwoven  with 
branches  of  fir  and  heather,  about  five  feet  in  height. 
There  we  seated  ourselves  with  Bertie,  Macdonald 
lying  in  the  heather  near  us,  watching  and  quite  con- 
cealed ; some  had  gone  round  to  beat,  and  others 
again  were  at  a little  distance.  We  sat  quite  still, 
and  sketched  a little ; I doing  the  landscape  and 
some  trees,  Albert  drawing  Macdonald  as  he  lay 
there.  This  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Albert 
fancied  he  heard  a distant  sound,  and,  in  a few 
minutes,  Macdonald  whispered  that  he  saw  stags, 
and  that  Albert  should  wait  and  take  a steady  aim. 
We  then  heard  them  coming  past.  Albert  did  not 
look  over  the  box,  but  through  it,  and  fired  through 
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the  branches,  and  then  again  over  the  box.  The 
deer  retreated ; hut  Albert  felt  certain  he  had  hit  a 
stag.  He  ran  up  to  the  keepers,  and  at  that  moment 
they  called  from  below  that  they  c had  got  him,’  and 
Albert  ran  on  to  see.  I waited  for  a bit ; but  soon 
scrambled  on  with  Bertie  and  Macdonald’s  help  ; 
and  Albert  joined  me  directly,  and  we  all  went  down 
and  saw  a magnificent  stag,  c a royal,’  which  had 
dropped,  soon  after  Albert  had  hit  him,  at  one  of 
the  men’s  feet.  The  sport  was  successful,  and  every- 
one was  delighted, — Macdonald  and  the  keepers  in 
particular ; — the  former  saying,  c that  it  was  her 
Majesty’s  coming  out  that  had  brought  the  good 
luck.’  I was  supposed  to  have  c a lucky  foot,’  of 
which  the  Highlanders  c think  a great  deal.’  We 
walked  down  to  the  place  we  last  came  up,  got  into 
the  carriage,  and  were  home  by  half-past  two  o’clock.” 
This  man  whose  poetic  genius  has  never  been 
surpassed,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  awe- 
inspiring solitudes — the  savage  desolation,  so  power- 
fully depicted  as  the  “strength  of  the  hills”  of  his 
native  land,  and  composed  some  of  his  noblest  lyrics 
when  under  the  influence  of  scenic  impressions, 
during  his  solitary  rides  in  the  district  of  which  we 
are  writing.  At  that  period  of  his  chequered  career, 
when  he  followed  the  profession  of  a “ gauger,”  he 
is  said  to  have  composed  one  of  the  most  heart- 
stirring of  all  his  ballads,  cc  Scots  wha  hae,”  during 
exposure  to  a fierce  storm  of  lightning,  thunder,  and 
rain,  in  the  wild  district  of  the  Glenkens. 
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“ Land  of  tlie  bleak,  the  treeless  muir — 

The  sterile  mountain,  sered  and  riven ; 

The  si) apeless  cairn,  the  ruined  tower, 

Scathed  by  the  holts  of  Heaven — • 

* % % * & 

I love  thee  still,  thou  ancient  land  !” 

That  the  habitual  contemplation  of  mountain 
scenery  exercises  considerable  effect  on  the  imagina- 
tion can  scarcely  be  doubted ; and  we  may  travel 
back  from  the  days  of  Burns  to  the  times  of  the 
ancient  bards  and.  minstrels,  several  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  whom  drew  their  lofty  aspirations  from 
this  source.  It  has  been  finely  remarked  that  the 
seat  of  the  Celtic  muse  is  in  the  mist  of  the  secret 
and  solitary  hill,  and  her  voice  in  the  murmur  of 
the  mountain  stream.  He  who  woos  her  must  love 
the  barren  rock  more  than  the  fertile  valley,  and  the 
solitude  of  the  desert  better  than  the  festivity  of  the 
hall. 

We  find  our  views  with  reference  to  the  cause  of 
the  grouse  disease,  confirmed  in  “ Land  and  Water,” 
which  submits  the  following  facts  to  the  judgment 
of  sportsmen : — There  are  two  moors,  one  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, one  in  Aberdeenshire ; the  distance 
between  the  two  as  the  crow  hies  is  probably  not 
more  than  forty  miles.  The  first-named  moor  con- 
tains forty  thousand  acres,  the  second  thirty  thou- 
sand. On  the  first  there  has  been  no  disease,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  brace  of  grouse,  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  have  been  killed  this  season,  and 
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a large  stock  of  healthy  birds  have  been  left  to 
breed ; on  the  second  moor,  although  in  ordinary 
years  between  two  and  three  thousand  brace  of 
grouse  have  been  killed,  this  season  not  one  bird  has 
yet  been  shot,  because  the  disease  has  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent  that  few  grouse  are  left.  What  has 
been  the  reason  of  these  different  results  ? is  the 
important  question  to  be  solved ; and  in  what  respect 
does  one  moor  differ  from  another  ? and  was  the 
weather  similar  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ? or  was  it 
in  any  important  respect  different  ? and  if  so,  what 
effect  did  that  difference  produce  on  the  heather  ? 
On  the  moor  on  which  the  disease  has  prevailed,  the 
keeper  states  that  the  last  spring  was  one  of  the 
very  worst  he  has  ever  known  since  he  has  been  on 
the  ground,  and  his  experience  extends  over  seven- 
teen years,  in  addition  to  about  ten  years’  prior  ex- 
perience on  other  moors.  There  were  continuous 
cold,  sharp,  cutting  easterly  winds,  with  occasional 
sleet  and  snow  storms,  and  the  heather  became  hard 
and  sapless,  this  having  been  the  invariable  conse- 
quence of  similar  weather  since  he  has  been  on  the 
ground.  He,  therefore,  infers  that  hard,  indigestible, 
sapless  heather  has  been  to  a great  extent  the  occa- 
sion of  the  disease,  especially  as,  in  every  instance 
on  opening  a diseased  bird,  he  has  found  the  liver 
black  and  soft.  One  striking  difference  between  the 
disease  of  1867  and  that  of  former  years  he  states 
to  have  been,  that  the  dead  birds  he  has  picked  up 
this  season  were  so  plump,  and  in  such  excellent 
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plumage,  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  healthy 
birds ; whereas  in  former  years  the  diseased  birds 
were  mostly  characterised  by  dull,  disordered 
plumage  and  attenuated  bodies.  The  keeper  on  the 
diseased  moor  we  have  known  for  seventeen  years, 
and  we  have  perfect  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements  as  well  as  on  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, as  he  is  a very  intelligent  man.  The  informa- 
tion which  we  have  received  from  the  healthy  moors 
is  from  a brother  sportsman  whom  we  have  known 
for  years  ; he  tells  us  that  on  inquiry  he  has  ascer- 
tained from  his  keepers  that  the  heather  throughout 
the  whole  of  last  winter  and  spring  had  never  been 
had,  that  although  the  weather  was  severe  in  the 
spring,  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  which,  on  disappearing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  more  genial  weather,  left  the  heather  in 
excellent  condition. 

Having  entered  fully  into  the  “ bird”  question  in 
our  “ Hints  on  Farming,”  we  shall  here  simply  give 
one  or  two  communications  on  the  subject  from 
“ Land  and  Water.”  Agents  should  be  very  jealous 
of  upsetting  the  laws  of  Nature.  God  created  every- 
thing with  ample  balancing  influences.  If  birds  are 
too  numerous,  the  elements  destroy  them.  Hr.  Millar, 
of  Bethnal  House,  Bethnal  Green,  writes  : — Good 
evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  rain  during  Thursday 
night  (July  25th,  1867)  has  been  afforded  here,  in 
the  destruction  of  nearly  all  the  sparrows  which 
congregate  in  our  trees.  His  under-gardener  picked 
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up  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  on  the  following 
morning,  and  in  sweeping  up  the  fallen  leaves  the 
dead  birds  were  found  in  considerable  numbers. 
It  was  estimated  that  more  than  two  hundred  were 
thus  killed. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  cause  of  the  small  birds 
is  pleaded  by  so  eloquent  an  advocate  as  Mr.  Groom- 
Napier  in  your  columns,  as  that  of  the  sea-gulls  has 
been  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Morris.  The  temptation  to 
shoot  and  bag  a rara  avis , if  he  is  seen,  is  we  fear 
often  irresistible  even  to  a true  naturalist  and  sports- 
man. But  to  slaughter  our  songsters*  and  to  kill 
wrens,  titmice,  sparrows,  and  larks  out  of  mere 
wantonness,  is  a barbarity  which  must  be  stopped — 
“ C’est  pire  qu’un  crime,  c’est  une  faute.”  It  is 
worse  than  cruelty,  it  is  snobbism.  “ I saw  ( pace, 
shade  of  Thackeray),  a dead  bird,  and  further  on  a 
gun,  and  there  was  a snob  at  the  end  of  it.”  In 
other  countries,  in  Prance  and  Holland,  laws  have, 
we  believe,  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  birds  ; 
but  we  hoped  this  was  unnecessary  in  England ; it 
seems  that  we  are  mistaken.  We  have  been  a good 
deal  in  Prance ; there  le  sport  is  carried  on  grandly, 
On  chasse  partout.  The  chasseur  starts  early  with 
everything  complete,  gun,  game-bag,  gaiters,  three 
or  four  dogs  of  breeds  difficult  to  define,  but  first- 
rate  at  scenting  tits,  a tout  ensemble  that  augurs  at 
least  ten  brace  of  partridges.  But  he  is  a happy 
man,  if  after  a long  day’s  work  among  hedges,  vines, 
mulberry-trees,  and  high-roads,  he  finds  in  it  besides 
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several  “grives,”  one  partridge  and  one  snipe.  And 
what  are  these  “ grives  ?”  Small  birds,  alas  ! of 
every  species  from  thrush  to  redbreast.  At  Monaco 
a dish  was  presented  to  us  one  day  at  a table  d'hote, 
which  actually  figured  on  the  menu  as  rouge-gorges , 
or  redbreasts  ! Englishmen  shuddered  as  it  was 
handed  round.  Are  we  coming  to  this  in  England  ? 
Do  members  of  the  renowned  sparrow-clubs  live  on 
wren-tart  or  tit-pudding  ? And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  chasse  in  Erance,  and  what  will  it  be 
in  England  ? In  Erance  one  never  hears  a bird 
sing,  one  hardly  ever  sees  a bird  fly. 

“ Tam  bellum  mihi  passerem  abstulistis  ! 

O factum  male  ! O miselle  passer  !” 

Poor  little  fellows  ! To  think  that  the  lordly  snob 
of  creation  should  have  power  to  take  away  their 
life,  and  to  make  their  song  cease  for  ever,  and  their 
feathers  mingle  with  the  dust — for  nothing  ! If 
these  gentlemen  must  shoot  something,  let  them 
breed  a few  chickens  or  pigeons,  as  their  betters  do 
pheasants,  and  they  can  have  as  good  sport  as  a 
battue  of  pheasants,  and  eat  their  victims  after- 
wards; but  let  them  not  rob  the  public  of  their 
property,  and  the  farmers  of  their  benefactors.  If 
we  allow  these  murderers  to  go  at  large,  we  shall 
soon,  as  in  Erance,  never  hear  a song-bird  ; we  shall 
never  see  our  dear  little  wrens,  and  tits,  and  black- 
caps, and  yellow-hammers,  who  will  go  to  live 
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where  “ villainous  saltpetre”  and  vulgar  fellows 
do  not  co-exist.  We  are  intensely  fond  of  sport,  but 
we  ever  uphold  that  the  true  sportsman  is  most  truly 
merciful ; he  hates  to  kill  anything  uselessly ; he 
hates  to  kill  anything  by  slow  degrees,  and  is  more 
annoyed  at  winging  a bird  than  at  missing  him ; 
but  above  all,  he  hates  useless  slaughter;  and 
we  well  remember  the  sickening  remorse  with 
which  we  contemplated  a single  gull  we  once  killed 
— uselessly  ! We  sincerely  hope  that,  if  nothing  else 
will  succeed,  Acts  may  be  passed  for  the  protection 
of  small  birds,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
salmon. — Quid  . 

We  have  for  some  time  intended  writing  a few 
lines  on  this  subject,  having  been  much  disgusted 
with  the  shooting  of  swallows  close  to  our  house  by 
some  either  very  ill-disposed  or  very  thoughtless 
person.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  pity  most 
the  perpetrator  of  such  wanton  cruelty,  or  the  harm- 
less victims  of  it.  A short  while  ago  these  useful 
little  birds  (swallows,  martins,  and  swifts)  positively 
swarmed  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  now  their 
numbers  are  very  small  indeed.  We  have  no  doubt  a 
considerable  number  of  the  helpless  nestlings  have 
been  starved  to  death,  occasionally  with  the  wounded 
parent  dying  a lingering  death  beside  them,  unable 
to  fetch  the  much-wanted  food;  would  that  the 
perpetrator  of  such  lamentable  cruelty  could  have 
witnessed  the  effects  of  it  in  all  its  heartrending 
details  ! We  remember  five  or  six  years  ago,  a person 
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wrote  a letter  in  a sporting  newspaper  upon  “ Hooks:” 
lie  began  with  the  remarkable  assertion,  “ The  rook 
is  a useless  bird  he  went  on  to  say  the  rook  was 
an  enemy  to  the  farmer,  and  destructive  to  game, 
and  finished  by  advocating  extermination.  When 
one  called  to  mind,  “ God  created  ....  and  every 
winged  fowl  after  his  kind,  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good,”  and  again,  “ God  saw  everything  that  He 
had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good,”  one  felt 
inclined  to  exclaim,  “ Ignorant  and  presumptuous 
man  !”  Man  had  indeed  disturbed  and  is  going  on 
disturbing  the  balance  of  nature  amongst  God’s 
lower  creatures,  and  assuredly  man  will  suffer  for  it. 
We  cannot  remember  when  agitation  commenced 
about  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  feathered  race, 
but  it  certainly  has  been  going  on  for  a good  many 
years  ; and  we  often  wonder  (not  without  some  im- 
patience) when  agitation  is  to  cease  and  legislation 
is  to  begin  ; no  observant  and  thoughtful  man  can 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  matters  are  becoming 
very  serious,  and  that  legislation  in  the  , matter, 
sooner  or  later,  there  must  be.  We  all  know  that 
“ prevention  is  better  than  cure;”  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  easier  to  protect  birds  (all  of  which  we 
believe  have  their  use)  from  extermination,  than  to 
restore  them  after  extermination  ; after,  perchance, 
“ the  caterpillar,  the  canker-worm,  and  the  palmer- 
worm,  God’s  great  army,”  have  taken  possession  of 
the  land  and  devastated  it.  Now,  there  are  two 
subjects  which  seem  for  some  time  to  have  been 
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attracting  public  attention ; one  is  that  of  the  sea 
fisheries,  and  the  other  the  destruction  of  small 
birds ; and  we  maintain  that,  so  far  as  the  people  of 
this  land  are  concerned,  these  two  subjects  may 
fairly  and  most  fitly  be  considered  together,  as  they 
both  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  supply  of 
human  food  ; in  the  one  case  fishermen  are  bringing 
ashore  fish  unseasonable  and  useless,  destroying  the 
fry,  and  in  other  ways  gradually,  but  not  the  less 
surely,  exterminating  some  of  the  more  valuable 
kinds  of  our  sea-fish ; in  the  other  case,  birds — 
many  of  which  may  be  said  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  crops  from  the  caterpillar,  &c., — are 
being  exterminated,  partly  through  “ ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness,”  and  partly  through  cc  cruel  selfish- 
ness,” as  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  swallows 
already  instanced.  Is  there  no  member  of  Parliament 
who  could  be  induced  to  take  the  matter  up  ? move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  (having  in  view  the  sup- 
ply of  food),  and  have  a commission  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  scientific  naturalists  and  others,  to 
thoroughly  investigate  both  matters  ? And  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  one  season’s  careful  investi- 
gation by  well- qualified  men  would  serve  to  produce 
such  evidence  in  the  case  of  sea- fisheries,  as  well  as 
birds,  as  would  enable  the  legislature  to  pass  some 
useful  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at 
large.  There  are  certain  things  which,  we  think, 
should  as  soon  as  possible  be  made  punishable ; 
viz.,  Sunday  shooting.  We  would  add,  the 
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shooting  of  such  birds  as  swallows,  the  usefulness 
and  harmlessness  of  which  no  one  can  have  a doubt. 
We  should  like  to  see  a larger  tax  on  guns.  We 
do  not  consider  2s.  6d.  sufficient ; why  should  it 
not  be  at  least  as  much  as  the  tax  upon  dogs  ? 
There  are  surely  more  dogs  kept,  entirely  or  partly 
for  protection  from  the  housebreakers,  than  there 
are  guns  used  for  a livelihood  ; in  fact,  the  latter  is, 
in  proportion,  oftener  kept  and  used  for  amusement 
than  the  former,  and  therefore,  we  should  say,  tax  it 
as  heavily ; and  depend  upon  it,  a revenue  would 
be  raised  sufficient  for  all  protective  purposes. — 
Perdix. 

At  the  risk  of  tiring  our  reader,  we  can  hardly 
resist  giving  the  following  valuable  letter  on 
“ rooks”  and  ‘ 6 grubs”  from  our  friend  Captain 
Mackenzie,  of  Pin  don,  which  appeared  in  the 
popular  and  excellent  journal,  the  Inverness 
Courier : — 

The  outcry  in  Easter  Itoss  against  the  rooks  is 
like  an  echo  of  a past  age,  before  natural  history  or 
any  other  science  was  deemed  a profitable  study  for 
the  bucolic  mind.  I thought  that  in  a country  of 
enlightened  feeling  like  this,  so  barbarous  an  insti- 
tution as  a Hook  or  a Sparrow  Club  was  impossible. 
Are  prejudices  too  strong  in  this  matter  to  yield  to 
either  arguments  or  proof ; or  is  it  worth  while  still 
to  bring  these  forward,  in  the  hope  of  convincing 
farmers  that  what  is  proved  to  happen  in  other 
places  must  be  true  in  their  case  ? 
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I have  before  me  a new  book  on  the  “ Science  and 
Practice  of  Parm  Cultivation/’  by  Professor  Buck- 
man,  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College ; and  in  a 
chapter  on  farm-pests,  wherein  he  gives  a list  so 
alarming  of  blights,  vegetable  and  animal,  that  one 
marvels  how  any  crops  are  raised  at  all,  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  ravages  of  the  wire- worm — “ This 
large  increase  of  worms  we  have  ever  observed  in 
districts  where  rooks  are  few  or  much  molested.  The 
rook  is  a constant  visitor  to  the  clover  field  ; but 
when  the  plant  is  young  he  is  driven  off,  because 
the  farmer  cannot  think  what  else  he  can  come  for 
but  clover  buds  ; and  when  he  sees  some  of  these 
strewing  the  ground  where  the  birds  have  been,  he 
is  confirmed  in  his  opinion.  But  if  he  carefully 
looked  at  the  buds  themselves,  he  would  find  them 
of  a sickly  hue,  however  recent  the  attack ; and  if 
he  looked  deeper  he  might  find  the  real  enemy. 
Portified,  then,  with  repeated  observations  of  this 
kind,  if  asked  how  best  to  keep  under  wire- worms, 
we  say,  most  unhesitatingly,  encourage  the  rook  : 
lie  is  one  of  the  farmer' s best  labourers  ; and  though, 
like  John,  and  Dick,  and  Hodge,  he  will  sometimes 
run  into  mischief,  it  is  surely  better  to  institute  a 
judicious  police  than  to  condemn  and  execute  with- 
out very  strong  evidence. 

Yarrell,  in  his  beautiful  “ British  Birds,”  has  the 
following  remarks  upon  this  highly-important  sub- 
ject : — “The  attempts  occasionally  made  by  man  to 
interfere  with  the  balance  of  powers  as  arranged  and 
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sustained  by  Nature  are  seldom  successful.  An 
extensive  experiment  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
some  of  the  agricultural  districts  on  the  Continent, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  the  opinion  that  farmers 
do  wrong  in  destroying  rooks,  jays,  sparrows,  and, 
indeed,  birds  in  general,  on  their  farms,  particularly 
where  there  are  orchards.  In  our  own  country, 
particularly  on  some  very  large  farms  in  Devon- 
shire, the  proprietors  determined,  a few  summers 
ago,  to  try  the  result  of  offering  a great  reward  for 
heads  of  rooks  ; but  the  issue  proved  destructive  to 
the  farms,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crops  failed 
for  three  successive  years,  and  they  have  since  been 
forced  to  import  rooks  and  other  birds  to  stock  their 
farms  with.  A similar  experiment  was  made  a few 
years  ago  in  a northern  county,  particularly  in  refe- 
rence to  rooks,  but  with  no  better  success ; the 
farmers  were  obliged  to  reinstate  the  rooks  to  save 
their  crops.” 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  account  of 
the  value  of  rooks  will  be  found  in  an  extract  from 
the  c Magazine  of  Natural  History,5  vol.  6,  page 
142 

“ In  the  neighbourhood  of  my  native  place 55  (in 
the  county  of  York),  says  the  writer,  Mr.  T. 
Clitheroe,  “ is  a rookery  belonging  to  W.  Yavasour, 
Esq.,  of  Weston,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  10,000  rooks  ; that  lib.  of  food  a-week  is  a very 
moderate  allowance  for  each  bird,  and  that  nine- 
tenths  of  their  food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and 
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their  larvae ; for,  although  they  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  fields  for  a few  weeks  in  seed-time 
and  a few  weeks  in  harvest,  yet  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  their  food,  even  at  these  seasons,  consists  of 
insects  and  worms,  which  (if  we  except  a few  acorns 
and  walnuts  in  autumn)  compose  at  all  other  times 
the  whole  of  their  subsistence.  Here,  then,  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  468,0001bs.,  or  209  tons  of 
worms  and  insects  and  their  larvae,  destroyed  by  the 
rooks  of  a single  rookery  in  one  year.  To  everyone 
who  knows  how  very  destructive  to  vegetation  are 
the  larvae  of  the  tribes  of  insects,  as  well  as  worms, 
fed  upon  by  rooks,  some  slight  idea  may  he  formed 
of  the  devastation  which  rooks  are  the  means  of 
preventing.” 

Let  this,  then,  suffice  for  the  rooks ; hut  star" 
lings,  wagtails,  larks,  and  other  birds,  are  also 
helpmates  to  the  farmer  ; and,  therefore,  the  wanton 
destruction  of  these  will  certainly  bring,  nay,  has 
already  brought,  a great  amount  of  trouble  upon  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  destruction  has  been 
committed  by  clubs  and  societies  established  for  the 
purpose ; but,  as  their  members  are  mostly  filled  up 
with  all  sorts  of  prejudices— few  being  naturalists 
or  even  accurate  observers — it  becomes  daily  a 
matter  of  more  pressing  importance  that  middle- 
class  education,  if  not  national  school  teaching, 
should  recognize  the  value  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Buckman.  Let  us  now  see  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Waterton,  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
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who  writes  in  tlic  year  1844  “On  the  projected 
banishment  of  the  rooks  from  Scotland.”  He  says, 
“ In  the  nineteenth  century — fruitful  epoch  of  dis- 
covery— the  Scotch  farmers  have  found  out  that  the 
rooks,  so  much  prized  by  their  ancestors,  are  a set 
of  pilfering  and  plundering  thieves,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  treated  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds ; wherefore,  they  have  now 
solemnly  denounced  their  former  black  friends,  and 
they  have  advised  the  country  gentlemen,  as  they 
value  their  crops,  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  rooks, 
but  to  kill  them  whenever  an  opportunity  shall 
offer.”  And,  in  a letter  that  follows,  to  J.  M.  Hog, 
Esq.,  of  Newliston,  he  declares,  “ I hold  the  rooks 
in  great  request ; we  have  innumerable  quantities 
of  these  birds  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  we  con- 
sider them  our  friends.  They  appear  in  thousands 
upon  our  grass  lands,  and  destroy  myriads  of  insects. 
After  they  have  done  their  work  in  these  inclosures, 
you  may  pick  up  baskets  full  of  grass  plants,  all 
injured  at  the  root  by  the  gnawing  insect.  We 
prize  the  birds  much  for  this,  and  we  pronounce 
them  most  useful  guardians  of  our  meadows  and 
pastures.  Whenever  we  see  the  rooks  in  our  turnip 
fields,  we  know  then,  to  our  sorrow,  what  is  going 
on  there ; we  are  aware  that  grubs  are  destroying 
the  turnips,  and  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  arrival  of 
the  rooks,  which  alone  can  arrest  their  dreaded  pro- 
gress. I have  never  seen  the  least  particle  of  turnip 
or  of  turnip-top,  in  the  crows  of  the  rooks,  either 
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young  or  old,  nor  does  any  farmer  in  our  neighbour- 
hood complain  that  his  Swedish  turnips  are  injured 
by  the  rook.  Whilst  the  ring-dove  is  devouring  the 
heart-slioot  of  the  rising  clover,  you  may  see  the 
rook  devouring  insects  in  the  same  field.  . . . 

The  faults  of  the  rook  in  our  imperfect  eyes  are  as 
follows  : — It  pulls  up  the  young  blade  of  corn  on  its 
first  appearance,  in  order  to  get  at  the  seed  grain 
still  at  the  root  of  it.  The  petty  pilfering  lasts  about 
three  weeks,  and,  during  this  period,  we  have  a hoy 
at  threepence  a-day,  sometimes  sixpence,  to  scare 
the  birds  away.  Some  years  we  have  no  boy  at  all. 
Either  way  the  crops  are  apparently  the  same  in 
quantity  every  year.  ...  I defend  my  sable 
friends,  the  rooks,  here  in  England,  on  account  of 
their  services  to  the  land.  Should  the  adverse  party 
effect  their  extirpation  in  Scotland,  and  then  suffer 
the  ravages  of  the  grub,  I will,  at  any  time,  be  happy 
to  send  you  a fresh  supply  of  these  useful  and  inte- 
resting birds. 


The  Legal  Season  for  killing  Game. 


Kinds  of 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Game. 

Begins. 

Ends. 

Begins. 

Ends. 

Begins. 

Ends. 

Grouse  . . 

Blackgame 

Partridge 

Pheasant 

Quail 

Landrail . . 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  20* 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  1 

Dec.  10 
Dec.  10 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  1 

Dec.  10 
Dec.  10 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  1 
Sept  20 
Sept.  20 

Dec.  10 
Dec.  10 
Jan.  10 
Feb.  1 
Jan.  10 
Jan.  10 

* In  Somerset,  Devon,  and  the  New  Forest,  black  game  shooting  begins  on  Sept.  1. 


What  is  comprised  in  the  word  “ game  ” varies 
slightly  in  Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
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In  England  and  Scotland  there  are  included  under 
this  head  pheasants,  grouse,  partridges,  blackgame, 
bustards,  ptarmigan,  and  hares.  But  although  not 
included  as  cc  game,”  quails,  landrails,  and  deer 
cannot  be  killed  without  a licence,  nor  can  wood- 
cocks, snipe,  or  rabbits.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain exceptions.  Eor  instance,  hares  and  rabbits 
may  be  killed  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land 
without  a licence,  or  by  a person  who  has  bis  direc- 
tion; but  the  two  kinds  of  animals  do  not  stand 
upon  equal  footing.  The  owner  or  occupier  can 
authorize  any  number  of  persons  to  kill  rabbits,  by 
merely  giving  them  verbal  permission ; but  for  the 
killing  of  hares  he  cannot  give  authority  to  more 
than  one  person  at  a time  for  the  same  parish,  and 
such  authority  must  be  in  writing,  in  the  form  stated 
under  the  head  “ Stamp  and  other  Government 
Duties,”  at  p.  21. 

Game  in  Ireland  comprises  deer,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, landrails,  moor  game  (blackgame),  hares, 
grouse,  quail,  wild  turkey  (bustard),  and  heath 
game  (ptarmigan).  Woodcocks  and  snipe  are  not 
game,  but  cannot  be  killed  without  a licence, 
although  ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  and  other  waterfowl 
may.  Neither  rabbits  nor  plover  of  any  kind  are 
game. 

Under  the  Irish  law  a property  qualification  is 
required  as  well  as  a licence  in  order  to  be  legally 
entitled  to  kill  game.  The  qualification  is  a freehold 
estate  of  £40  per  annum  in  value,  or  personal  estate 
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worth  £1000.  This  qualification  is  not  required  for 
woodcocks,  snipe,  rail,  &c. ; hut  it  extends  even  to 
the  keeping  of  sporting  dogs  of  all  kinds.  Hares 
may  not  be  bought  or  sold  in  Ireland  from  the  first 
Monday  in  every  November  until  the  first  Monday 
in  July  following,  under  a penalty  of  not  more  than 
£5.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  killing , however. 

An  erroneous  impression  is  indulged  in  by  many, 
that  white  and  pied  pheasants  are  bad  things  to  have 
in  your  preserves,  because  they  are  such  good  marks 
for  poachers.  This  is  perfectly  fallacious,  as  all 
birds  when  seen  on  a tree  at  night  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  colour — all  you  see  is  a dark  mark  in  the  shape 
of  a bird;  but  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  great 
assistance  to  a keeper  in  preserving  his  other  birds, 
and  for  this  reason  : — A preserve  may  be  gradually 
stripped  of  its  birds  without  the  keeper  knowing,  as, 
where  they  are  all  of  the  same  colour,  he  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  miss  them  ; whereas  if  he  did  not  see 
his  white  or  pied  birds  at  the  feed,  he  would  know 
that  some  foul  play  had  been  going  on,  and,  conse- 
quently, keep  a sharp  look  out ; besides  which,  these 
birds  are  not  so  apt  to  stray  as  the  common  ones. 
And  again,  we  would  recommend  all  keepers  to  have 
a few  white  rabbits  in  each  of  his  woods  and  cop- 
pices, and  for  this  reason.  A correspondent  writes  : 
— “ I was  shooting  in  Flintshire,  in  the  large  pre- 
serves of  a friend  who  has  one  of  the  best  keepers  I 
ever  saw,  and  I observed  that  he  had  many  white 
rabbits  in  all  his  woods,  and  which  the  keeper  asked 
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me  not  to  slioot  at.  I asked  him  why  he  liked  them, 
when  he  replied,  c Why,  sir,  they  are  better  to  me 
than  half  a dozen  watchers,  and  often  save  me  miles 
of  walking,  as  in  a dark  evening  or  moonlight  night 
the  common  rabbit  cannot  be  seen,  whereas,  if  in 
looking  at  a covert  a mile  or  so  off,  and  I don’t  see 
my  white  rabbits  at  feed,  I know  that  there  must 
be  either  dog,  vermin,  or  poacher  in  the  wood ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  out,  I know  that  they 
are  safe,  and  a long  walk  is  spared  me.’  ” 

Allied  to  the  sport  of  the  moors  is  that  of  the  rod 
salmon  fishings,  now  become  a source  of  revenue  to 
the  Highland  proprietor.  Twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  these  were  little  thought  of,  and  liberty 
was  easily  obtained  to  fish  in  any  river  where  the 
net  or  the  coble  were  not  in  use.  Hod-fisliings  were 
let,  however,  at  that  time,  since  a gentleman,  w^ell 
known  at  this  day  as  a keen  salmon-fisher,  rented 
about  nine  miles  of  the  Elver  Dee,  on  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly’s  estate,  for  five  pounds  a-year — the  same 
water  is  now  let  for  about  Jive  hundred.  Extravagant 
rents  are  fearlessly  demanded  and  cheerfully  paid 
for  good  rivers,  or  rather  for  certain  portions  of 
rivers,  affording  perhaps  only  four  or  five  good 
casts.  Several  of  the  best  salmon  rivers  are  farmed ; 
that  is  to  say,  let  at  so  much  per  day,  or  week,  or 
month.  About  fifty  pounds  is  the  average  sum  per 
rod  for  the  season,  and  ten  shillings  per  day  is 
usually  demanded.  In  neither  case  has  the  suc- 
cessful captor  any  interest  in  his  fish  after  it  is 
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fairly  landed — it  becomes  the  property  of  the  tacks- 
man or  entrepreneur  of  the  fishery.  The  reviewer 
concludes  with  an  eulogium  on  hill- sports,  truly 
enthusiastic  and  merited.  Por  that  glorious  life  on 
the  hill,  who  can  set  forth  in  fitting  terms  the  sense 
of  happiness,  of  contentment,  it  brings  with  it ! 
No  words  could  ever  convey  to  him  who  has  not 
tried  it  an  idea  of  the  singular  fascination  it  exercises 
on  its  votaries,  of  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which 
the  passion  for  it  grows  upon  them ; and  it  would 
be  idle  to  say  aught  in  its  praise  to  him  who  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  its  delights.  There 
are  some  persons  whose  life  is  but  one  round  of 
pleasure ; even  by  such  as  these  the  change  from 
Pall  Mall  and  the  Park,  or  from  the  Club-house  at 
Cowes  and  the  Solent,  to  the  wide  moor  and  the 
homely  shooting-lodge,  is  held  to  be  an  agreeable 
variety,  not  unworthy  of  considerable  pecuniary 
sacrifice  and  personal  inconvenience  for  its  attain- 
ment. But  to  the  man  whose  whole  time  and 
thoughts  have  been  devoted  unremittingly  for  many 
long  months  to  the  hard  realities  and  the  engrossing 
cares  of  an  active  business  life,  the  transition  from 
the  whirl  and  tumult  of  the  crowded  city  to  the 
calm  and  solitude  of  his  isolated  Highland  home  is 
something  more ; it  is  new  existence.  His  rude 
quarters  are  luxury  ; his  hardest  exercise  is  rest  to 
him  ; his  excitement  relaxation ; his  amusement  a 
restorative  cordial.  As  his  valedictory  address  to 
his  desk  or  his  study,  he  may  say,  as  Horace  said  of 
his  loved  mountain  retreat : — 
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“ Hso  latebise  Juices,  et  jam,  si  crcdis,  amcense, 
Incolumem  tibi  me  prsestant  Septembribus  boris.” 

[This  pleasing,  this  delicious  soft  retreat, 

In  safety  guards  me  from  September’s  heat.] 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  Agents  kept  notes 
of  salmon  rivers  similar  to  the  following  state- 
ment : — 


THURSO  RIVER  ANGLING. 

Extracts  from  the  Log  Book  of  Thurso  River. 

Number  of  Salmon  killed  by  the  Rod  and  Fly  from 
1st  February  to  June  in  each  year , from  the 
year  1852  to  1867  inclusive. 


Year. 

Average 
No.  of  Rods 
Angling. 

No.  of 
Salmon 
Killed. 

Remarks. 

Weight 
in  lbs. 

1853 

4 

356 

February  and  March  this  season  was  good,  but  April 
and  May  very  dry ; river  low,  and  bright  sun. 

3654 

1854 

4 

379 

From  1st  February  to  6th  March  only  ten  fish  killed ; 
river  frozen  over,  and  deep  snow— good  latter  on. 

3907 

1855 

5 

954 

This  was  a good  season,  and  plenty  of  fish. 

9674 

1856 

5 

358 

This  was  the  driest  season  known  on  the  river,  not  a 
shower  from  24th  February  to  24th  June. 

3615 

1857 

5 

426 

This  was  an  ordinary  year ; few  spates. 

4410 

1858 

4 

411 

This  was  an  excellent  year,  had  the  river  been  let  as 
usual,  but  the  upper  and  best  half  was  let  to  one 
gentleman,  who  fished  very  easily. 

4013 

1859 

5 

658 

This  season  the  river  continued  all  along  in  high 
spate,  and  the  fish  ran  up. 

6611 

1860 

6 

1041 

This  was  one  of  the  best  seasons. 

10,132 

1861 

5 

544 

This  would  have  been  a go<  d season  but  for  the 
■ weather,  which  was  so  exceedingly  boisterous  as 
very  often  to  entirely  prevent  fishing. 

5544 

1862 

6 

495 

Good  at  the  beginning,  but  bad  at  the  latter  end. 

4821 

1863 

6 

1510 

The  best  season  known  on  the  river. 

14,666 

1864 

5 

560 

Hardly  an  average  season ; too  dry. 

5344 

1865 

6 

452 

Good  at  the  commencement,  but  bright  and  dry  in 
April  and  May ; very  little  sport. 

4397 

1866 

6 

394 

Very  indifferent  season;  good  a'tthe  beginning,  but 
po<>r  afterwards. 

3397 

1867 

6 

721 

This  was  a very  fair  season,  and  had  the  weather 
continued  favourable  for  fishing,  it  would  have 
come  up  over  one  thousand  fish. 

7360 

Total  Salmon. 

. 10,259 

Weighing 

101,445 

The  whole  river  is  limited  to  seven  rods  : during 
February  there  are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four, 
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and  in  March  five  or  six — thus  showing  an  average 
of  five  rods  for  the  four  months  of  February,  March, 
April,  and  May.  The  total  number  of  salmon  killed 
in  the  above  fifteen  years  was  10,259,  weighing 
101,445  lbs.,  or  an  average  to  each  rod  of  137  fish, 
or  better  than  one  fish  per  day  for  the  four  months’ 
angling.  No  kelts  are  ever  counted.  After  the  1st 
of  June  the  spring  fishing  ceases,  and  the  angling 
then  belongs  to  the  gentlemen  who  rent  the  moors. 
The  number  of  salmon  and  grilse  they  and  their 
friends  kill  is  difficult  to  get  at.  On  an  average,  it 
is  equal  to  about  250  salmon  and  grilse  per  annum. 
In  1855  we  have  known  six  rods  bring  in  on  one 
day  thirty-five  splendid  fish  ; some  had  as  many  as 
ten,  others  from  two  to  seven,  and  none  blank.  The 
same  year  one  gentleman  landed  no  less  than  nine- 
teen one  day,  averaging  about  10  lbs.  each.  In  1863 
the  sport  was  even  better.  The  fish  are  not  large, 
but  very  handsome.  We  have  got  everv  year  many 
above  20  lbs.,  and  a few  each  year  over  25  lbs.,  and 
occasionally  one  of  27  lbs.  and  28  lbs. ; the  largest 
ever  killed  was  32  lbs. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  of  prosecutions  under 
the  Fishery  Act.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  plea- 
sure that  we  hail  the  formation  of  associations  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  salmon  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  At  a meeting  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  upper  waters  of  Lough  Corrib,  in  Galway, 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  : 

1.  That  we,  the  proprietors  of  the  upper  waters 
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of  Lough  Corrib  and  its  tributaries,  form  an  Asso- 
ciation to  co-operate  with  the  conservators  of  the 
district  in  the  preservation  of  salmon  on  our  respec- 
tive estates,  and  in  assisting  and  protecting  them  in 
their  run  from  the  sea  to  the  waters  in  which  we 
are  interested. 

2.  That  the  expenses  entailed  by  working  such 
Association  be  met  by  an  annual  subscription  of  £1 
each. 

3.  That  any  one  interested  in  the  work,  though 
not  a proprietor,  may  become  a member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  £1. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  two  general  meetings  of 
the  Association  in  the  year,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  secretary  and  his  statement  of  accounts ; due 
notice  of  such  meetings  to  be  given  in  the  local 
papers.  Three  members  to  form  a quorum. 

5.  That  the  secretary  be  empowered  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Association  when  circum- 
stances arise  rendering  such  a course  desirable. 

6.  That,  though  distinct  from  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators, we  desire  to  act  with  them,  and  to 
strengthen  their  hands  in  carrying  out  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  appointed,  namely,  the  protec- 
tion of  salmon  during  close  time,  and  the  due 
observance  of  the  law  at  all  times. 

7.  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  get  names, 
and  to  collect  subscriptions  from  all  proprietors  and 
others  interested  in  the  above  work,  and  to  open  an 
account  at  the  National  Bank. 
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8.  That  the  money  be  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the 
Association,  and  be  drawn  by  cheques,  signed  by 
the  secretary  and  two  members  of  the  Association. 

9.  That  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  appoint  an 
assistant  to  help  him  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  game  and  animals,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  excused  giving  the  following  sin- 
gular facts  in  relation  to  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
which  appears  in  Bentley’s  £i  Health  and  Wealth:” 
It  is  a fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  one  that  seems 
never  to  have  been  noticed,  that  throughout  the 
whole  animal  creation,  in  every  country  and  clime 
of  the  earth,  the  most  useful  animals  cost  nature 
the  least  wealth  to  sustain  them  with  food.  Bor 
instance,  all  animals  that  work  live  on  vegetable 
food;  and  no  animal  that  eats  flesh  works.  The 
all-powerful  elephant  and  the  patient  untiring 
camel,  in  the  torrid  zone ; the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
donkey,  in  the  temperate  ; and  the  reindeer,  in  the 
frigid  zone,  obtain  all  their  muscular  power  for 
enduring  labour  from  nature’s  simplest  productions, 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  all  the  flesh-eating 
animals  keep  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation  in 
constant  dread  of  them.  They  seldom  eat  vegetable 
food  until  some  other  animal  has  eaten  it  first  and 
made  it  into  flesh.  Their  only  use  seems  to  be  to 
destroy  life — their  own  flesh  is  unfit  for  other  ani- 
mals to  eat,  having  been  itself  made  out  of  flesh, 
and  is  most  foul  and  offensive.  Great  strength. 
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fleetness  of  foot,  usefulness,  cleanliness,  and  docility, 
are  tlien  always  characteristic  of  vegetable-eating 
animals ; while  all  the  world  dreads  flesli-eaters. 

The  intelligent  farmer  who  directs  his  energies 
with  the  zeal  and  spirit  which  begin  to  characterize 
his  class,  who  looks  at  his  profession  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  and  considers  agriculture  an  art  to  be 
associated  with  and  assisted  by  scientific  inquiry,  is 
as  far  superior  to  the  silken  dandy,  who  may  think 
him  a clodhopper,  as  one  class  of  beings  can  he  to 
another.  To  the  intelligent  farmer  nature  unfolds 
her  beauties  as  well  as  her  bounties.  His  is  the 
honest  heart,  the  liberal  soul,  the  ardent  mind,  the 
fresh  imagination.  He  makes  the  best  of  parents 
and  citizens,  the  most  disinterested  of  patriots. 
Between  the  well- systematized  labours  of  his  life 
are  intervals  of  leisure  for  general  reading  and  im- 
provement, enough  to  give  him  all  the  information 
necessary  for  individual  culture  and  social  enjoy- 
ment. Though  every  farmer  should  look  first  to  the 
general  fertility  of  his  farm,  as  the  foundation  on 
which  all  improvements  are  to  he  laid,  he  would  he 
utterly  wanting  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession  if 
he  did  not  design,  in  due  time,  to  crown  his  whole 
work  by  every  domestic  comfort  and  appropriate 
rural  ornament.  The  business  of  agriculture  is  not 
one  of  merely  practical  utility.  The  farmer  is  not 
necessarily  a dull  swain.  His  pursuits  are  consistent 
with  the  keenest  admiration  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  with  the  most  refined  taste,  and 
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with  all  the  graces  of  cultivated  life.  He  owres  it 
to  himself  as  a rational  being,  gifted  with  all  the 
capabilities  of  liis  race,  to  the  obligations  of 
domestic  duty,  and,  above  all,  to  the  devotion 
which  we  all  acknowledge  to  that  gentle  sex, 
whose  smiles  are  the  crowning  bliss  of  life,  to  pro- 
vide, for  his  own  and  his  family’s  enjoyment,  all  the 
comforts  and  embellishments  which  belong  to  a 
mature  civilization.  Among  other  high  duties  is 
that  of  properly  educating  his  children.  And  to 
such  of  them  as  are  destined  to  pursue  his  own 
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profession,  he  should  give  much  more  than  that 
teaching  which  stops  at  a knowledge  of  the  mere 
routine  of  farm  practice.  Agriculture  seems  to  be 
the  first  pursuit  of  civilized  man.  It  enables  him 
to  escape  from  the  life  of  the  savage  and  the  wan- 
dering shepherd  into  that  of  social  man,  gathered 
into  fixed  communities  and  surrounding;  himself 
with  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  neighbourhood, 
country,  and  home.  The  savage  lives  by  the  chase, 
a precarious  and  wretched  dependence.  The  Arab 
and  the  Tartar  roam,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
over  a vast  region,  destitute  of  all  those  refinements 
which  require  for  their  growth  the  advantages  of  a 
permanent  residence,  and  a community  organized 
into  the  various  professions,  arts,  and  trades.  They 
are  found  nowg  after  a lapse  of  four  thousand  years, 
precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which 
they  existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  It  is  agri- 
culture alone  that  fixes  men  in  stationary  dwellings, 
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in  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  and  enables  tlie  work 
of  civilization,  in  all  its  branches,  to  go  on. 

In  Scotland  the  damage  done  by  dogs  to  sheep  is 
comparatively  trifling ; but  the  destruction  of  game 
is  very  large.  A very  excellent  letter  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the  Field , the 
essence  of  which  we  are  tempted  to  give.  A Scotch 
colly,  in  good  training,  can  run  almost  as  fast  as  a 
greyhound — quite  fast  enough  to  catch  mountain 
hares ; and  when  they  hunt  in  couples,  as  they 
often  do,  many  indeed  are  their  victims,  more  espe- 
cially when  puss  is  about  to  become  a mother,  and 
before  the  leverets  have  attained  their  perfect 
maturity.  Young  grouse,  blackgame,  &c.,  are 
frequently  killed,  for  a Scotch  colly  possesses  an 
excellent  nose,  and  soon  gets  as  “ cunning  as  a 
fox.”  When  they  once  really  take  to  self-hunting, 
they  are  seldom  of  much  use  to  their  masters  after- 
wards; but  this  the  latter  are  rarely  willing  to 
admit,  for  reasons,  probably,  closely  connected  with 
hare-soup  and  grouse-pie.  Thus  the  canine  poacher 
is  spared  on  account  of  the  predilections  of  the 
human  poacher,  for  in  many  cases  the  shepherds 
are  nothing  else.  It  may  be  said  that  our  assessed 
taxes  should  furnish  an  effectual  remedy  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  they  do  not.  As  Burns  says, 
“Tacts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding;”  and  this  is  a 
fact  which,  disagreeable  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  we 
cannot  ignore.  The  Inland  Revenue  officials,  apart 
from  the  difficulty  which  necessarily  presents  itself 
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of  determining  the  number  of  dogs  'bond  fide  used 
by  the  farmer  in  his  legitimate  employment,  are  by 
no  means  willing  to  move  in  this  matter ; and  the 
proprietor,  or  shooting-tenant,  who  takes  an  active 
part  in  forcing  them  to  do  so,  heaps  on  his  devoted 
head  an  amount  of  odium  which  is  certain  to  be 
detrimental  to  his  sport  on  the  ensuing  12th  of 
August.  Our  idea  is  that  every  farmer  should  be 
allowed  to  keep,  free,  a certain  number  of  dogs, 
proportionate  to  his  stock  of  sheep — say  one  dog 
for  300  or  400  sheep — and  for  every  dog  kept  above 
the  statutory  number  he  should  have  to  pay  a tax 
of  £1  per  annum.  This,  we  think,  would  prove  a 
salutary  check,  and  would  really  do  farmers  good, 
for  it  is  worse  than  useless  keeping  a pack  of  curs. 
We  have  actually  counted  a dozen  collies  at  a farm, 
the  sheep  stock  of  which  did  not  exceed  2500 ; and 
for  this  number  of  sheep  seven,  eight,  or  nine  dogs 
are  about  the  usual  number.  Now,  this  is  clearly 
excessive.  To  manage  2000  black-faced  sheep  three 
good  shepherds  are  sufficient;  and,  even  allowing 
two  dogs  to  each  man,  would  give  us  six  as  a 
requisite  number  of  dogs  to  manage  this  number  of 
sheep ; or  say  three  dogs  per  1000  sheep,  which  is 
ample.  As  regards  farms  where  no  sheep  are  kept, 
but  only  cattle,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  suggest  a mode 
of  limiting  the  number  of  dogs,  but  there  certainly 
can  be  no  need  for  more  than  one  dog  for  each 
cattle-man ; and  where  only  a dozen  or  so  of  cattle 
are  kept,  we  would  regard  a dog  as  more  of  a 
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nuisance  than  anything  else.  For  cotters,  with 
their  one  or  two  cows  and  their  stirk,  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  a cur,  is  really  too  bad ; and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  provide  that  no  tenant  paying  less 
than  £30  or  £40  of  annnal  rent,  and  if  he  keep  no 
sheep,  should  be  allowed  to  have  a dog  without 
paying  the  tax  of  £1.  Such  a tax  might  be  easily 
enforced,  especially  if  the  number  of  sheep  on  the 
farm  wras  assumed  to  be  that  mentioned  in  the 
lease ; and  anyone  introducing  such  a Bill  into  Par- 
liament would  be  conferring  an  inestimable  boon 
on  every  proprietor  and  on  every  shooting-tenant 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland. 

Let  it  not  be  considered  that  we  dislike  this 
truly  noble  animal.  On  the  contrary,  wre  all  but 
love  them.  We  well  remember  when  w^e  returned 
from  abroad,  how  the  good  old  dog  who  had  seen 
better  days  came  running  up  to  welcome  us.  How 
he  looked  at  us  somewhat  surlily,  and  heaved  a 
suppressed  grow!  ; how  all  at  once  his  countenance 
changed;  howr  he  sprung,  hopped,  and  leaped  upon 
us,  licked  our  hands,  wagged  his  tail,  murmuring 
in  a soft  voice,  quite  overcome  with  joy  ! We  patted 
his  aged  head,  and  said,  “Poor  Hover  !”  The  old 
dog’s  noble  heart  gave  way — he  licked  our  shoe, 
and  moistened  it  with  a tear  ! The  pain,  fatigue, 
and  mental  suffering  they  endure  for  their  masters 
is  the  admiration  and  marvel  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  hardships  and  privations  undergone  by  the 
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faithful  dog,  who,  when  thoroughly  astray,  and  on 
the  tramp  for  weeks  together,  pursues  with  unde- 
viating purpose  the  right  and  sure  road  to  his 
dearly  loved  master,  and  a return  to  those  scenes  of 
his  puppyhood  and  happiness  which  constitute  his 
sole  pleasures,  and  are  the  chief  object  of  his 
existence.  Should  he  happen  to  he  a rare  and 
envied  species,  he  is  liable  to  he  laid  violent  hands 
on  and  firmly  secured ; perhaps,  too,  in  spite  of  all 
his  ingenuity  and  cunning,  never  again  to  get  the 
chance  of  renewing  his  journey,  or  even  of  obtain- 
ing his  ordinary  freedom.  Temptations  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery  will  frequently  present  them- 
selves, and  have  to  be  met  and  withstood  with 
unflinching  resolution.  Hunger  has  to  him  no 
terrors ; he  wavers  not  before  the  proffered  bone ; 
the  parched  tongue  and  burning  thirst  he  bears 
with  unyielding  fortitude,  neither  do  tender  induce- 
ments influence  his  progress ; affectionate  greetings 
he  stares  coldly  in  the  face,  and  firm  of  purpose  he 
resists  alike  the  friendly  pat,  and  fond  invitations 
to  tarry  and  be  welcome.  Neither  has  he  the  time 
or  inclination  to  notice  or  return  “ the  insolence  of 
office,”  and  the  spurns  which  are  hurled  at  him 
from  corner  to  corner  as  he  hastens  rapidly  on, 
dejected,  nervous,  starving,  and  footsore.  Is  not 
such  a pilgrim  worthy  of  our  love  and  respect? 
he  is  the  canine  hero  and  champion  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  constancy  which 
are  the  pride  and  boast  of  human  nature — a martyr 
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to  fidelity,  and  the  slave  of  ungrateful  man.  The 
Queen  in  her  Journal  thus  alludes  to  one  of  those 
faithful  animals  : — “ Poor  dear  old  c Monk,’  Sir 
Kobert  Gordon’s  faithful  old  dog*,  was  sitting  there 
amongst  us  all.”  How  simple,  how  very  touching 
these  words,  from  one  in  so  exalted  a station. 
"What  a proof  of  a warm  and  loving  heart. 

According  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
there  are  three  hundred  thousand  dogs  within  the 
United  Kingdom  for  which  their  owners  pay  license, 
and  it  is  computed  that  only  one  dog  in  ten  is  so 
licensed.  Therefore  we  have  amongst  us  no  fewer 
than  three  millions  of  dogs.  As  for  cats,  we  have 
no  such  clear  statistics  ; hut  we  may  set  them  down 
at  double  the  number — that  is,  six  millions,  as 
against  three  of  their  canine  enemies.  The  sum 
that  these  animals  cost  their  owners  per  annum  is* 
something  prodigious,  and  may  be  computed  as 
follows  : — 

Hogs  licensed — three  hundred  thou- 
sand at  12s.  per  annum  . . £1,800,000 

Three  million  dogs’  keep — say  Id. 
per  diem,  or  £1  10s.  5d.  per 

annum 5,150,000 

Three  hundred  kennel  keepers  at 

£1  per  week,  or  £52  per  annum  . 15,600 

Six  million  cats’  keep,  at  -|d.  per 

diem,  or  15s.  2-|d.  per  annum  . 5,150,000 


£12,115,600 
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Or  more  than  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  of  the  present  day. 

A correspondent  in  the  Montrose  Standard  makes 
out  a difference  of  nearly  £3,000,000  in  this  esti- 
mate. He  puts  the  sums  as  follows  : — 

Hog  licenses,  at  12s £180,000 

Keep  of  dogs,  at  Id.  per  day  . . 4,562,500 

Wages  of  keepers,  at  £52  . . . 15,600 

Keep  of  cats,  at  ^d.  per  day  . . . 4,562,500 

£9,320,600 

Even  with  this  estimate,  the  amount  is  a 
startling  one,  and,  so  far  as  the  number  of  animals 
is  concerned,  does  not  appear  exaggerated.  Taking 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  thirty 
millions,  the  estimated  number  of  dogs  give  1 to 
every  10  of  the  population,  and  of  cats,  1 to  every  5. 

On  the  very  important  subject  of  land  drainage, 
we  have  said  a good  deal  in  “ Hints  on  Earming.” 
The  subject  should  have  a large  share  of  attention 
from  the  Agent.  There  is  hardly  one  farm  out  of 
twenty  in  this  country  but  needs  draining,  and  no 
farmer  ever  raised  a good  crop  of  grain  on  wet 
ground,  or  on  a field  where  pools  of  water  become 
masses  of  ice  in  the  winter.  In  such  cases,  the 
grain  plants  are  generally  frozen  out  and  perish ; 
or,  if  any  survive,  they  never  arrive  at  maturity, 
nor  produce  a well-developed  seed.  In  fact,  every 
observing  farmer  knows  that  stagnant  water, 
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whether  on  the  surface  of  his  soil  or  within  reach 
of  the  roots  of  his  plants,  always  does  them 
injury. 

Solomon  says,  “ All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea.” 
But  the  grievance  is  that  they  don’t ; for  whether 
or  not  the  Oriental  streams  with  which  the  wise 
king  was  familiar  may  have  overflowed,  like  the 
]STile  and  Jordan,  it  is  certain  that  English  fresh 
waters  at  the  present  day  seem  to  linger  in  the 
valleys  and  repose  in  the  meadows,  or  wander  any- 
where rather  than  roll  straight  down  to  the  ocean. 

Drainage  is  on  strong  land  a subject  of  great 
importance.  Two  plans  may  he  adopted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first,  the  tenant  does  the  labour,  landlord 
finding  pipes.  This  is  the  easiest  for  the  pocket ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  tenants  to  carry  out 
orders,  and  frequently  the  pipes  are  buried  far  too 
shallow.  The  other  and  the  better  plan  is  for  the 
owner  to  do  the  whole  work,  and  charge  a fair  rate 
of  interest,  say  £6  per  cent.  In  either  case,  the 
agent  must  arrange  the  plan  of  work,  and  see  that 
it  is  done  in  a satisfactory  way ; and  after  com- 
pletion he  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  that  outlets  are 
not  neglected,  that  ditches  are  kept  properly  scoured 
out,  &c.  The  want  of  observation  as  to  such  things 
is  often  incredible.  So  long  as  we  can  find  tenants 
ready  and  eager  to  pay  the  increased  rental  on 
account  of  drainage,  so  long  may  we  continue  to 
drain.  At  the  present  day  facilities  unknown  to 
our  forefathers  exist  for  borrowing  money  for  per- 
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manent  improvements.  Want  of  ready  money  is 
now  no  obstacle  to  progress.  Indeed,  we  consider 
that  on  entailed  estates  it  is  only  right  that  the 
payment  of  works  calculated  to  increase  future 
value  should  be  spread  over  the  future,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  suck  up  the  ready  money  which  ought 
to  be  put  aside  for  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family. 

A very  important  question  was  recently  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  as  to  whether  an  entailed  pro- 
prietor who  has  effected  drainage  improvements 
upon  the  entailed  estate  by  means  of  loans  received 
from  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  under  the  Act 
9 and  10  Yict.,  c.  101,  and  which  loans  have  been 
repaid  by  the  borrower,  is  entitled  to  charge  said 
improvements,  or  three-fourths  of  the  cost  thereof, 
upon  the  entailed  estate,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Entail  Amendment  Act,  11  and  12  Yict.,  c.  36. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  (Mure)  held  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  38th  section  of  9 and  10  Yict.,  c.  101, 
were  conclusive  against  the  claim  of  the  heir. 

The  Court,  in  respect  of  the  importance  of  the 
point  involved,  sent  the  case  for  opinion  of  the 
Second  Division  and  of  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

The  consulted  Judges,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Barcaple,  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary. 

Lord  Kinloch’s  opinion  was  as  follows  : — I con- 
ceive that  where  an  heir  of  entail  takes  advantage 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Drainage  Acts,  he 
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must  do  so  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  those 
Acts,  of  which  the  most  important  is,  that  the 
money  advanced  by  Government  shall  be  repaid  by 
means  of  a rent- charge  of  £6  10s.  per  annum,  pay- 
able by  half-yearly  instalments  for  twenty-two 
years,  which  is  estimated  as  sufficient  to  return  the 
advance,  principal  and  interest.  He  is  thus,  during 
his  own  possession,  to  make  payment  of  a certain 
annual  sum,  composed  both  of  principal  and 
interest ; and  if  he  live  long  enough  may  have  to 
pay  the  whole  amount.  I am  of  opinion  that  an 
heir  so  situated  cannot  disengage  himself  from  the 
statutory  compact,  and,  by  recourse  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Act,  divide  between  himself  and  the  suc- 
ceeding heirs  of  entail  the  burden  of  principal  and 
interest,  according  to  the  wholly  different  propo- 
sitions contemplated  in  that  Act.  He  ivould 
thereby,  as  I think,  break  the  statutory  contract, 
and  introduce  an  arrangement  wholly  different 
from  that  which  the  statute  enacted,  and  on  the 
faith  of  which  the  statutory  advance  was  made. 
And  if  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Act  itself,  as  little  can  he  betake  himself  to 
the  substitute  provisions  of  the  Entail  Amendment 
Acts.  Nor  do  I think  that  the  heir  can  better  his 
case  by  redeeming  the  debt  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Drainage  Acts,  after  the  payment  of  several 
years’  rent-charge.  He  cannot  thereby  be  in  a 
better  position  than  if  he  had  paid  the  rent-charge 
for  twenty-two  years ; when,  to  lay  any  part  of  the 
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expenditure  on  the  succeeding  heirs,  would  he 
simply  to  charge  on  them  a part  of  his  own  debt 
properly  paid  by  himself.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  what  might  be  his  right  if,  before  entering 
on  the  payment  of  the  annual  rent-charge,  he  was 
enabled  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  by  money  bor- 
rowed on  his  own  security,  at  once  to  repay  the 
whole  Government  advance.  He  might  thereby  be 
only  replacing  himself  in  the  same  position  as  if  he 
had  never  asked  the  Government  advance  at  all. 
But  after  he  has  once  entered  on  the  statutory 
payments,  and  thus  set  agoing  the  statutory  pro- 
ceeding, I am  of  opinion  he  is  bound  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  cannot  betake  himself  to  any  other. 
He  has  given  to  the  substitute  heir  the  chance  of 
the  statutory  benefit,  by  the  whole  debt  being  paid 
by  him  during  his  possession  ; subjecting  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  risk  of  his  early  death  laying 
on  them  a heavier  burden  ; and  he  cannot,  as  I 
think,  alter  this  state  of  things,  when  the  lapse  of 
time,  or  other  considerations,  may  make  another 
arrangement  more  suitable  for  himself. 

The  Judges  of  the  First  Division — Lord  Currie- 
hill  dissenting — adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary  and  the  majority  of  the  consulted  Judges. 

A verdict  was  given  in  December  last  before  Mr. 
Justice  Blackburn  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
which  ought  to  be  generally  known,  especially  to 
land  Agents.  Sir  Reginald  Graham,  being  desirous 
of  purchasing  a house,  applied  to  Messrs.  Lockwood, 
the  estate  agents,  of  Grosvenor- street,  who  sug- 
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gested  to  him  No.  7,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly. 
Sir  Reginald  requested  Messrs.  Lockwood  to  look 
oyer  the  premises  and  to  give  him  an  opinion  as  to 
their  value,  which  Messrs.  Lockwood  did,  sending 
in  to  Sir  Reginald,  the  day  after  he  had  made  this 
request,  a report  to  the  effect  that  their  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  freehold  was  £3780,  but  that  £250 
must  be  expended  in  repairs  before  the  house  would 
be  habitable.  On  learning  this  Sir  Reginald 
informed  Messrs.  Lockwood  that  he  declined  to 
make  the  purchase ; whereupon  Messrs.  Lockwood 
sent  to  Sir  Reginald  a bill  amounting  to  £61  17s., 
being  two  guineas  for  their  report,  5 per  cent,  on 
their  estimate  of  repairs,  and  1J  per  cent,  upon 
their  valuation  of  the  freehold.  This  claim  Sir 
Reginald  Graham  resisted  as  excessive.  The 
plaintiff  admitted  that  the  service  he  had  rendered 
the  defendant  took  up  but  two  hours  and  a half  of 
his  time,  and  that  he  had  not  made  the  defendant 
aware  of  the  heavy  expense  he  was  incurring  by 
asking  the  plaintiff  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  the  probable  cost  of  repairs. 
Live  other  estate  agents  came  forward  and  swore 
that  Messrs.  Lockwood’s  charge  was  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, but  they  all  contradicted  each  other  as  to 
what  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  such  matters. 
Por  the  defendant  Mr.  Rushworth,  of  the  firm  of 
Rushworth  and  Jarvis,  was  called,  and  he  declared 
that  ten  guineas  was  the  utmost  amount  that 
should  have  been  demanded  for  such  a service  as 
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that  which  Messrs.  Lockwood  had  rendered  to  Sir 
Reginald  Graham.  Three  other  -estate  agents  and 
valuers  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rusliworth, 
and  the  jury  immediately  found  a verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

Now,  the  farms  of  this  country,  though  at  times 
during  the  summer  they  appear  dry,  and  cracks 
open  on  the  surface,  are  not,  in  fact,  dry  farms,  for 
reasons  already  named.  On  the  contrary,  nine 
months  out  of  twelve  they  are  moist  or  wet ; and 
we  need  no  better  evidence  of  the  fact  than  thev 
annual  freezing  out  of  the  plants,  and  consequent 
poverty  of  many  crops. 

If  we  listen  to  the  answers  of  farmers,  when 
asked  as  to  the  success  of  their  labours,  we  shall  be 
surprised,  perhaps,  to  observe  how  much  of  their 
want  of  success  is  attributed  to  accidents , and  how 
uniformly  these  accidents  result  from  causes  which 
thorough  draining  would  remove.  The  wheat  crop 
of  one  would  have  been  abundant  had  it  not  been 
badly  frozen  out  in  the  fall ; while  another  has  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  crop  by  a season  too  wet 
for  his  land.  A farmer  at  the  West  has  planted  his 
corn  early,  and  late  rains  have  rotted  the  seed  in 
the  ground ; while  one  at  the  East  has  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  same  rains,  to  wait  so  long  before 
planting  that  the  season  has  been  too  short.  An- 
other, because  he  had  not  time  to  wait  for  it  to  dry, 
has  worked  his  clayey  farm  so  wet  that  it  could  not 
he  properly  tilled.  And  so  their  crops  have  wholly 
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or  partially  failed,  and  all  because  of  too  much  cold 
water  in  the  soil.  It  would  seem,  by  the  remarks 
of  those  who  till  the  earth,  as  if  there  were  never  a 
season  just  right,  as  if  Providence  had  bidden  us 
labour  for  bread,  and  yet  sent  down  the  rains  of 
heaven  so  plentifully  as  always  to  blight  our  har- 
vests. It  is  rare  that  we  do  not  have  a most 
remarkable  season,  with  respect  to  moisture  espe- 
cially. It  is  always  too  wet  or  too  dry.  Too  much 
cold  water  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  these  com- 
plaints of  unpropitious  seasons,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  our  soils;  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove 
the  cause  of  these  complaints  and  of  our  want  of 
success — 

c<  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves.” 

We  must  under  drain  all  the  land  we  cultivate 
that  Nature  has  not  already  underdrained,  and  we 
shall  cease  to  complain  of  the  seasons.  We  shall 
seldom,  upon  properly-drained  land,  have  a season 
that  is  too  wet  or  too  cold,  or  even  too  dry ; for 
thorough  draining  is  almost  as  sure  a remedy  for  a 
drought  as  for  a flood.  It  is  a frequent  complaint 
among  farmers  that  the  drained  land  becomes  wet, 
and  they  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  drainers,  when 
the  fault  is  their  own  : they  forget  that  drains 
require  to  be  kept  clean  as  well  as  made.  They 
seldom  clean  the  openings  of  the  principal  drains, 
but  suffer  the  weeds  and  mud  to  choke  them.  So 
much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  in  our  “ Hints 
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on  Panning,”  that  we  shall  only  here  give  a table 
which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  saving  the  Agent 
much  calculation.  Of  course,  the  expense  of  drain- 
ing will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  The 
cost  and  the  distance  of  carriage  of  the  materials  will 
influence  this,  as  will  also  the  necessary  variation 
in  draining  from  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
drains  required  on  an  acre,  and  this  of  itself  must 
vary  with  the  wetness  of  the  soil.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  require  a wider  range  of 
figure  than  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. Everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  agriculture 
knows  how  profitable  it  is  to  drain  and  improve 
land.  In  many  districts  draining  land  pays  thirty 
per  cent.,  that  is,  it  will  repay  the  whole  sum  laid 
out  upon  it  in  a little  more  than  three  years. 

The  following  account  of  land  improvements, 
from  the  Highland  Society’s  Journal  of  Transactions , 
will  prove  very  interesting,  as  showing  what  can  be 
done  even  so  far  north  as  Caithness.  The  works 
were  carried  on  at  Bounreay  and  Murkle.  The 
details  are  contributed  by  Mr.  William  It.  Tait, 
C.E.  (factor  for  Sir  Robert  Sinclair),  under  whose 
superintendence  the  works  were  carried  out ; and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  paper  has  been 
rewarded  with  the  gold  medal  premium  of  the 
Highland  Society. 

Erom  what  Mr.  Tait  remarks,  it  appears  that 
there  are  at  present  lying  waste  in  Caithness  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  which  are  capable  of  profit- 
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able  cultivation.  A technical  difficulty  arises  with 
regard  to  redeeming  part  of  it  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  namely, 
the  minimum  depth  at  which  they  require  drainage 
works  to  be  executed ; but  this  may  be  got  over. 
And  Mr.  Tait  gives  two  most  striking  examples, 
both  coming  within  his  own  practical  experience, 
of  the  prudence  and  profit  of  engaging  in  the 
reclamation  of  waste  land  in  the  county  of  Caith- 
ness. One  immense  advantage  is,  that  compara- 
tively little  of  the  land  requires  trenching.  In 
other  counties  people  are  thankful  if  they  can  put 
a plough  in  new  land  under  a preliminary  cost  of 
£14  or  £15  per  acre  for  trenching,  draining,  &c. : 
at  Ardross  the  average  cost  was  £22  14s.  Id.  per 
acre.  But  in  Caithness  the  position  of  matters  is 
quite  different : — 

In  Caithness  there  is  an  immense  extent  of 
improvable  land,  ranging  in  depth  from  3 feet  to 
18  inches,  which,  when  properly  drained,  bears 
remunerative  crops.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this 
land  is,  that  very  little  of  it  requires  trenching; 
not  one  acre  of  upwards  of  2000  improved  upon 
Sir  Robert’ s estates  within  the  last  six  years  required 
to  be  trenched.  After  the  land  is  drained  it  is  ready 
for  ploughing,  and  if  ploughed  in  autumn  it  is  ready 
for  an  oat  crop  the  following  spring ; and  with  an 
application  of  2\  to  3 cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  it 
yields  from  three  to  four  quarters  of  oats  per  acre.” 

Having  such  a subject  to  work  upon,  it  is  little 
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wonder  that  the  late  proprietor,  Admiral  Sir  John 
Gordon  Sinclair,  and  his  son  Sir  Robert,  the  present 
baronet,  turned  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  family  estates.  They  looked  out  for  a suit- 
able person  to  report  upon  the  necessary  works, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  recommended  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  agent  for  the  National  Bank  at 
Dingwall,  and  well  known  in  Boss-shire  and  Moray- 
shire as  a skilful  and  successful  agriculturist.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  requested  to  visit  the  country,  and 
did  so  in  1856,  three  years  before  the  then  current 
leases  should  expire.  The  rental  of  the  two  estates 
of  Dounreay  and  Murkle  was  at  that  time  under 
£2200  -a  year.  Mr.  Mitchell  proposed  to  spend 
£14,200  on  buildings,  fences,  and  roads,  besides  a 
large  sum  for  drainage,  which  should  be  repaid  by 
the  tenants  at  the  usual  drainage  rent-charge  of 
6f  per  cent.  The  result,  he  said,  would  be  a clear 
gain  of  upwards  of  £1100  a year.  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
views  were  adopted  by  the  proprietor,  and  they 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Tait,  the  factor,  at 
less  expense  and  with  more  profit  that  even  the 
projector  anticipated.  The  following  is  a statement 
of  the  details  of  expenditure  and  revenue : — 

Buildings. 

Estate  of  Dounreay  £6,620  11  6^ 

Estate  of  Murkle  . 2,968  8 11 
Miscellaneous  . 61  8 


£9,650  8 11 
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Brought  forward  ....  £9650  8 11 
Drainage. 

Estate  of  Dounreay  £3,741  9 5^ 

Estate  of  Murkle  . 2,771  3 4 
Tiles  for  Dounreay 

and  Murkle  . 2,672  19 

9,185  12  3 

Ring  Fences. 

Estate  of  Dounreay  £784  3 10J 

Estate  of  Murkle  . 323  5 5^ 

1.107  9 4 

Interior  Fences. 

Estate  of  Dounreay  £414  7 9 

Estate  of  Murkle  . 486  16  10^ 

1 901  4 7\ 

Farm  March  Fences. 

Estate  of  Dounreay  £396  8 9 

Estate  of  Murkle  . 46  0 7 

— - 442  9 4 

Property  March  Fences. 

Estate  of  Dounreay  399  17  3 

Service  Roads. 

Estate  of  Dounreay  £301  13  0| 

Estate  of  Murkle  . 184  12  10^ 

1 486  5 11 

Farm  Roads. 

Estate  of  Dounreay  238  17  2-J 

Carried  forward  ....  £22,412  4 10 
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Brought  forward  . . . £22,412  4 10 

Miscellaneous. 

Estate  of  Dounreay 

and  Murkle  58  3 11 

Flag  Quarries. 

Dounreay  Quarries  £2,431  2 7^- 

Murkle  Quarries  . 727  7 1TJ 

Pavement  Manu- 
factory ...  903  11  Hi 

4,062  2 6i 

Total  amount  from 
Whit  Sunday, 

1859,  to  Martin- 
mas, 1864  . . £26,532  11  3J 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  reporter’s 
accounts  duly  audited  every  half-year. 

Erom  the  sum  of  £26,532  11s.  3fd.  has  to  be 
taken  the  amount  received  for  pavement,  &c.,  and 
the  value  of  the  pavement  in  stock,  amounting  in 
all  to  £2403  14s.  9^d.,  which  leaves  us  the  true 
amount  expended,  £24,128  16s.  6Jd. 

The  tenants  pay  an  annual  drainage  rentcharge 
of  £400  17s.  at  6^  per  cent.,  and  £236  17s.  at  5 per 
cent.  These  sums  capitalised  amount  to  £10,904 
17s.  3Jd.,  which,  taken  from  £24,128  16s.  6^d., 
leaves  £13,223  19s.  2Jd.  as  the  amount  expended 
by  the  proprietor  upon  improvements  not  yielding 
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interest.  The  item  £399  17s.  3d.,  under  the  head 
“ Property  March  Pences,”  was  not  included  in  the 
estimate  of  £14,200,  and  therefore  falls  to  he  taken 
from  £13,223  19s.  2fd.,  leaving  £12,824  Is.  llfd., 
which  taken  from  £14,200,  shows  a balance  of 
£1375  18s.  O^d.  in  favour  of  the  improvements. 

In  the  course  of  carrying  out  the  improvements, 
flag  quarries  have  been  discovered  on  both  estates. 
They  are  now  in  good  working  order,  and  will  be  a 
source  of  revenue. 

Thus  2000  acres  of  land  have  been  added  to  the 
productive  resources  of  the  county  in  six  years,  and 
500  more  will  be  reclaimed  before  the  present 
leases  expire.  The  proprietor  will  profit  largely  at 
the  next  renewal  of  leases ; but  the  whole  country 
is  also  benefited  by  the  example  of  extensive  works 
thus  boldly  conceived  and  successfully  executed. 
Mr.  Tait  concludes  his  interesting  paper  with  the 
following  general  remarks  : — 

A question  not  unfrequently  arises  as  to  whether 
improvements  should  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
prietor single-handed,  or  in  conjunction  with  a good 
class  of  tenantry.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the 
wise  and  profitable  course  is  to  make  liberal  arrange- 
ments with  good  tenants,  and  when  such  arrange- 
ments are  made,  they  are,  as  a rule,  zealously  and 
faithfully  carried  out,  with  benefit  to  themselves 
and  their  proprietor.  Judging  from  a well-paid 
rent-roll,  the  improvements  reported  upon  are  not 
only  satisfactory  to  the  proprietor,  but  also  to  the 
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tenantry  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in 
their  execution.  And  it  gives  the  reporter  much 
pleasure  to  he  able  to  state  that  neither  with  tenant 
nor  contractor  has  any  misunderstanding  arisen, 
during  the  six  years  the  works  have  been  in  pro- 
gress, hut  such  as  was  amicably  settled. 

In  concluding  this  report,  attention  may  he 
directed  to  the  drainage  of  the  waste  hut  highly- 
improvable  land  in  Caithness.  The  value  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  such  land  may  he  put  down 
at  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  drainage  rentcharge 
payable  by  the  tenant  at  8s.  per  acre,  making  the 
rent  10s.  6d.  per  acre.  In  twenty-five  years  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  cost  of  draining  may 
be  cleared  off.  The  land  should  then,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  be  worth  10s.  6d.  per  acre.  It 
thus  appears  that  such  land  increases  four-fold  in 
value  in  twenty-five  years,  without  costing  the 
proprietor  more  than  a fractional  amount  of  ex- 
pense and  trouble. 

The  reporter  would  suggest  that  a memorial 
from  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  county  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Drainage  Commissioners  for  England 
and  Wales,  setting  forth  the  peculiar  geological 
formation  of  the  county,  aad  the  great  capability  of 
its  soil  for  improvement,  and  crave  a relaxtion  of 
their  rule  as  to  depth  of  drainage  works.  The 
minimum  depth  to  be  18  inches,  with  the  tile  com- 
pletely sunk  in  the  rock  at  that  depth.  If  this 
boon  were  granted,  agriculture  would  take  a fresh 
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start,  and  thousands  of  acres  now  lying  in  an  un- 
productive condition  would  be  brought  to  contribute 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  county. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  pipes,  from  12  inches 
to  16  inches  long , required  to  drain  1 acre  of  land , 
at  12  feet  to  66  feet , or  4 rods , between  the  drains . 


Distance 
between  the 
Drains. 

No.  of  Bods 
on  1 Acre. 

LENGTH  OF  PIPES. 

12  inch. 

13  inch. 

14  inch. 

15  inch. 

16  inch. 

For  1 Bood,  or  16!  Eeet. 

161  1 

15!  | 14f  | 13!  | 

For  1 Acre. 

12f 

12  feet 

220| 

3634 

3358 

3115 

2907 

2724 

13  do. 

203 

3350 

3095 

2871 

2680 

2511 

14  do. 

188! 

3110 

2875 

2666 

2484 

2332 

15  do. 

176 

2904 

2684 

2499 

2323 

2178 

16  do. 

165 

2723 

2516 

2334 

2178 

2042 

16J  do. 

160 

2640 

2440 

2263 

2113 

1980 

17  do. 

155i 

2565 

2372 

2205 

2053 

1934 

18  do. 

147 

2425 

2242 

2079 

1940 

1820 

19  do. 

139 

2293 

2120 

1966 

1845 

1720 

20  do. 

132 

2178 

2013 

1867 

1742 

1633 

21  do. 

126 

2079 

1921 

1782 

1663 

1559 

22  do. 

120 

1980 

1830 

1697 

1600 

1485 

23  do. 

115 

1898 

1754 

1626 

1518 

1423 

24  do. 

110 

1815 

1677 

1556 

1452 

1361 

25  do. 

105f 

1745 

1613 

1489 

1395 

1309 

26  do. 

ioi! 

1675 

1548 

1435 

1340 

1256 

27  do. 

98 

1617 

1495 

1386 

1294 

1213 

28  do. 

1555 

1437 

1343 

1244 

1166 

29  do. 

91 

1502 

1388 

1287 

1202 

1126 

30  do. 

88 

1452 

1342 

1245 

1162 

1089 

31  do. 

85 

1402 

1296 

1202 

1122 

1052 

32  do. 

82f 

1365 

1262 

1170 

1092 

1024 

33  do. 

80 

1320 

1220 

1132 

1056 

990 

36  do. 

73! 

1213 

1111 

1040 

970 

910 

40  do. 

66 

1089 

1006 

933 

871 

817 

45  do. 

59 

974 

900 

834 

779 

730 

49|  do. 

53! 

880 

813 

755 

704 

660 

55  do. 

48 

792 

732 

679 

634 

594 

60  do. 

44 

726 

671 

622 

581 

544 

66  do. 

40 

660 

610 

566 

528 

495 

670 
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No.  of  rods  of  7 yards 


in  an  acre — when 


4 yards  apart 

5 „ 

6 „ „ 


. 170  rods 
. 137  „ 


. 70  or  68  rods. 


To  find  any  No. — Divide  121  by  the  width 
between  the  drains,  multiply  the  quotient  by  40, 
the  length  of  an  acre,  and  divide  the  sum  by  7 
yards  in  a rod,  and  the  quotient  gives  the  rods  in  an 
acre. 

To  the  reasons  given,  we  must  add  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  if  it  be  hard  or  soft  for  digging.  The  ex- 
pense will  range  from  £4  to  £8  per  acre,  according 
as  favourable  or  unfavourable  circumstances  may 
predominate — an  average  may  be  stated  at  £5  or  £6 
per  acre,  when  the  drains  are  six  or  seven  yards 
apart,  which  width  will  drain  all  moderately  wet 
lands.  This  estimate  is  confined  within  the  hedges 
of  the  field  to  be  drained — all  exterior  operations, 
as  the  cutting  of  open  ditches  and  of  water- 
courses, must  be  charged  to  the  account  of  general 
expenditure. 

We  have  in  our  “ Hints  on  Tar  min  g”  already 
said  a good  deal  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  drains 
on  the  temperature  of  the  soil ; but  as  so  many  are 
sceptical,  we  add  the  following  results  as  recently 
ascertained  in  a series  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tions, and  published  in  competition  for  the  Marquis 
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of  Tweeddale’s  prize  of  £80  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject. 

The  temperature  of  hill  pastures  and  arable  land 
is  raised  by  drainage,  the  contrary  result  being 
doubtless  caused  by  the  cooling  effect  of  the  larger 
evaporation  from  the  undrained  wet  land. 

The  temperature  of  bill  pastures  was  not  raised 
by  drainage  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  arable 
land.  But  the  difference  possibly  arose  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  the  two  cases. 

During  sudden  falls  of  temperature,  and  during 
protracted  cold  periods,  as  when  the  soil  is  under  a 
covering  of  snow,  the  cold  finds  its  way  sooner  and 
more  completely  through  undrained  than  through 
drained  land.  Bor  undrained  land,  having  the  in- 
terstices between  its  particles  charged  with  water 
to  a greater  extent  than  drained  land,  is  less  porous, 
and  therefore  a better  conductor  of  heat  to  the  outer 
air ; and  hence  its  temperature  falls  more  quickly 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  fallen  below  it. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  soil,  drained  land  receives  more  benefit 
from  the  higher  temperature  than  undrained  land. 
The  reason  probably  is,  that  the  drained  land — 
especially  if  in  a state  of  cultivation — is  more  easily 
permeated  by  the  air. 

When  rain  or  sleet  has  fallen,  the  superfluous 
moisture  soon  flows  away  from  drained  land. 
Hence,  in  such  circumstances,  drained  land  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  a comparatively  equable 
temperature  ; whereas  the  temperature  of  undrained 
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land  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation  ; for  when 
soaked  with  warm  rain-water  it  is  temporarily  raised, 
and  when  soaked  with  melted  snow  it  is  temporarily 
lowered. 

Since,  from  the  above  causes,  the  temperature  of 
drained  land  is  in  summer  occasionally  raised  above 
undrained  land  to  the  extent  of  3.0°,  often  2.0°,  and 
still  more  frequently  1.5°,  it  follows  that  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  drainage  is  in  many  cases  the 
same  as  if  the  land  had  been  actually  transported 
100  or  150  miles  southwards — and  thus  drainage 
must  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  climate  of  a 
locality,  and  generally  improving  the  climate  of  a 
country,  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  land. 

The  following  statistics,  relating  to  the  rainfall 
during  the  year  1867,  are  taken  from  a gauge  at 
Pentillie  Castle,  near  Plymouth  : — 

Greatest  fall  in  24  hours. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Date. 

January  . 

. 7-55 

. 1*91 

. 5th 

Pebruary 

. 391 

. *76 

. 9th 

March 

. 3*91 

. 1-10 

. 23rd 

April 

. 4*68 

. -81 

. 29th 

May 

. 4*61 

. 1-08 

. 12th 

June 

. *85 

. *27 

. 4th 

July 

. 7*63 

. 2*15 

. 14th 

August  . 

. P77 

. *41 

5th 

September 

. 2*47 

. *42 

. 6th 

October  . 

. 5*91 

. -67 

. 16th 

November 

. 2*52 

. 2*03 

. 30th 

December 

. 3*45 

. *93 

. 1st 

Total  . 50T9 
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A prudent  Agent,  before  be  begins  expensive  im- 
provements, will  do  well  to  carefully  examine  the 
wastes.  The  soil  and  sub-soil,  and  the  situation  of 
the  springs,  should  be  carefully  ascertained  by  boring 
in  different  places  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet. 
It  will  thus  appear  whether  any  portion  can  be 
readily  converted  into  arable  land,  or  improved  as 
pasture,  or  whether  plantations  of  trees  may  be 
safely  made.  The  division  of  the  waste  into  fields 
by  deep  ditches  will  often  be  sufficient  to  lay  them 
dry  ; if  not,  recourse  must  be  had  to  draining.  In 
the  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
water  which  falls  in  rains  in  the  winter  half  of  the 
year  is  always  more  than  is  necessary  for  healthy 
vegetation,  and  ditches  are  generally  indispensable 
to  keep  the  surface  dry.  The  convenience  of  enclo- 
sures for  pasturing  cattle  and  sheep  to  advantage 
added  to  this,  has  made  the  division  of  wastes  by 
ditches  and  banks  an  invariable  preliminary  to  cul- 
tivation. Expensive  draining  may  not  always  be 
expedient,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor ; but 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  loam,  either  immediately 
under  the  peat  or  mixed  with  it,  and  lime  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a moderate  cost,  the  soil  may  always  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  will  fully  repay  any 
judicious  outlay  of  capital. 

In  many  situations  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  or  in 
the  valleys,  good  earth  may  be  found  at  a moderate 
depth,  which,  being  carted  on  the  moor,  will 
materially  improve  the  surface.  It  should  be  carted 
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out  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  an  inch  or  two  deep.  It  should  be  left  so  a 
considerable  time,  especially  if  there  be  any  appear- 
ance of  ochre  or  iron  in  the  earth.  The  exposure 
to  the  air  and  rain  will  convert  the  hydrate  or  car- 
bonate of  iron  into  an  oxide,  and  thus  render  it 
innoxious.  The  earth  also  will  absorb  fertilising 
portions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be  much  improved. 
It  may  then  be  ploughed  in  with  a shallow  furrow, 
and  incorporated  with  the  natural  soil  by  harrow- 
ing. A small  quantity  of  lime  and  manure  will 
bring  this  mixture  into  a productive  state. 

There  are  many  moors  which,  although  incapable 
of  profitable  improvement  as  arable  land,  may,  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  be  much  improved  as 
pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  principal  means 
of  effecting  this,  are  judicious  draining  by  ditches, 
and  enclosing  the  fields  with  banks  or  stone  walls, 
both  as  shelter  for  the  stock  and  convenience  of 
feeding.  The  heath  may  be  burnt  and  the  ashes 
spread  about,  and  the  surface  having  been  scarified 
to  the  depth  of  a few  inches,  some  grass-seeds,  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  may  be  sown.  The  surface 
will  soon  show  a manifest  change  by  the  increase  of 
green  patches,  and  a subsequent  liming  will  com- 
plete the  improvement.  When  the  health  of  the 
stock,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  food,  is  taken  into 
account,  it  will  be  found  that  such  an  improvement 
of  moor-land  soon  repays  the  outlay. 

When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  very  uneven, 
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with  protruding  rocks,  interspersed  with  large 
stones,  the  only  improvement  which  can  be  under- 
taken is  to  plant  trees,  chiefly  of  the  fir  or  pine 
tribe,  which  will  grow  well  if  put  in  judiciously. 
The  plants  should  he  of  the  last  year  only,  and  the 
ground  where  they  are  to  he  planted  should  be  well 
examined  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a moor-hand 
or  rock  below.  The  first  must  be  broken  through, 
which  may  be  done  by  trenching,  or  by  means  of 
heavy-pointed  iron  bars  thrust  into  the  ground  with 
considerable  force  wherever  a plant  is  put  in.  If 
there  is  a rock  below  with  six  inches  of  earth  over 
it,  provided  it  be  not  of  a very  compact  and  solid 
nature,  the  fir-trees  will  grow  rapidly,  and  the  roots 
will  find  crevices  to  strike  into.  A plantation 
should  begin  in  a sheltered  spot,  and  it  may  be 
enlarged  every  year  towards  the  more  exposed  side. 
Thus,  even  the  highest  and  bleakest  hills  may  in 
time  be  covered  with  wood,  and,  if  properly  managed, 
cannot  fail  to  be  profitable. 

The  certain  cost  and  probable  improvement  must 
be  well  calculated  and  compared  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment and  loss.  As  these  depend  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  general  idea  of  them.  But,  by  beginning  on  a 
small  and  experimental  scale  at  first,  and  proceeding 
cautiously,  new  modes  of  lessening  the  expense  of 
many  of  the  operations  will  be  suggested,  errors 
will  be  avoided,  and  some  certain  practical  ground 
of  calculation  will  be  obtained. 

x x 2 
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That  there  is  great  pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  no  one 
can  doubt,  who  sees  at  what  expense  favourite  barren 
spots  are  improved ; and  a scanty  harvest  on  land 
created,  as  it  were,  by  art,  pleases  the  proprietor 
more  than  the  most  abundant  harvest  which  his 
richest  lands  can  produce. 

Many  a fortune,  no  doubt,  has  been  impaired  by 
rash  speculations  and  too  sanguine  hopes ; but,  with- 
out this  spirit  of  improvement,  few  soils,  except  the 
very  richest,  would  ever  have  been  cultivated,  until 
the  wants  of  a population  greater  than  the  richest 
lands  could  feed,  had  forced  the  cultivation  of  those 
of  inferior  quality.  It  is  in  the  tillage  of  very  poor 
soils,  chiefly,  that  those  improvements  in  the  imple- 
ments and  operations  of  husbandry  have  been  sug- 
gested and  invented,  without  which  a great  portion 
of  the  soil  of  the  British  dominions,  and  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe,  could  never  be  cul- 
tivated to  any  advantage,  much  less  made  to  afford 
rent  to  a proprietor,  or  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  the  nation. 

The  unproductive  state  of  waste  lands  in  many 
populous  countries,  has  suggested  the  employment 
of  the  poor  and  friendless  on  their  improvement ; 
and  it  has  been  thought  a more  enlightened  charity 
to  expend  the  money,  which  wrould  otherwise  be 
given  in  simple  temporary  relief,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  make  the  labour  of  paupers  available  to  their 
future  comfort  and  independence.  In  some  places 
portions  of  land  have  been  given  absolutely,  or  at  a 
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nominal  rent,  to  paupers,  in  order  that  they  might 
cultivate  and  gradually  improve  them ; and,  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and  requires  only  to  he 
worked  and  tilled,  the  plan  has  been  attended  with 
great  success.  But,  where  a barren  waste  can  only 
he  improved  by  artificial  manures  and  expensive 
operations,  it  is  folly  to  expect  this  to  be  done  by 
labour  alone,  without  the  aid  of  considerable  capital ; 
and  neither  the  judicious  managers  of  public  funds, 
nor  prudent  speculators  on  them  own  account,  will' 
venture  to  lay  out  much  capital  on  a speculation 
which  rests  on  the  hope,  that  a naturally  indolent 
and  idle  class  of  men  shall  make  it  productive, 
either  to  themselves  or  to  those  who  have  advanced 
the  necessary  funds. 

The  establishment  of  a pauper  colony  at  Prederik- 
soord,  in  the  Province  of  Drenthe  in  Holland,  noticed 
by  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  of  which  a short  account  may  be 
found  in  the  “ Companion  to  the  Almanac,”  seems 
to  contradict  this  opinion;  but,  until  we  shall  have 
a little  longer  experience  of  the  working  of  the  plan, 
we  cannot  consider  this  experiment  as  decisive.  The 
colony  must  necessarily  increase  the  population, 
which  is  already  redundant,  and  may,  in  the  end, 
produce  a seminary  of  paupers. 

A portion  of  good  land,  let  at  a fair  rent  to  a poor 
tenant,  with  a little  pecuniary  assistance  at  first  in 
the  purchase  of  a cow  or  pigs,  and  provisions,  until 
the  land  produces  food  for  the  family,  such  assist- 
ance to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  will  occasion  much 
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less  expense,  and  will  in  general  be  attended  with 
less  loss  and  fewer  casualties,  than  the  improvement 
of  poor  sands  and  heaths,  however  judicious  may  be 
the  management ; and  the  ground  converted  into  a 
garden,  will  increase  much  more  rapidly  in  value, 
than  an  equal  quantity,  originally  worth  nothing, 
can  ever  be  made  to  do,  by  three  times  the  labour 
bestowed.  Let  the  rich,  then,  be  the  improvers  of 
wastes,  and  the  poor  lay  out  their  surplus  labour  on 
more  grateful  soils. 

Amongst  the  many  schemes  and  projects  sub- 
mitted to  public  favour,  we  hail  with  delight  the 
Land  Credit  Companies ; and  we  would  recommend 
every  Land  Agent  in  this  country  to  peruse  a most 
able  pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Henriques,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson.  We  gather  from 
this  pamphlet  that  public  joint-stock  companies, 
seeking  to  employ  their  capital  and  funds  in  making 
advances,  by  way  of  mortgage,  on  the  security  of 
land,  or  intending  to  purchase  land  with  the  view 
to  subsequent  sale,  or  desiring  to  promote  land  cul- 
tivation by  aiding  improvements,  &c.,  on  the  land, 
have  been  established  for  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, for  some  of  the  South-African  colonies,  and 
also  for  India.  More  recently  Land  Credit  Com- 
panies have  been  established  for  England  and 
Ireland. 

All  these  companies  have  for  their  model  the 
Credit  Fonder  de  France , the  very  great  success  of 
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which  has,  no  doubt,  stimulated  and  induced  the 
establishment  of  kindred  institutions. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Credit  Fonder  de  France  that, 
by  means  of  their  bonds,  they  have  solved  the  long- 
vexed  question  of  giving  currency  to  land;  that  the 
facility  of  obtaining,  on  the  security  of  land,  a nego- 
tiable instrument  bearing  interest,  and  transferable 
from  hand  to  hand,  has  given  to  land  the  advantages 
usually  believed  to  be  exclusively  possessed  by  move- 
able  and  personal  property.  Money,  it  is  contended, 
is  no  longer  locked  up  in  investments  in  land,  inas- 
much as  a mortgage  effected  by  a landowner  with  a 
Land  Credit  Company,  coupled  with  an  issue  by  the 
company  of  land-bonds  readily  turned  into  money, 
insures  that  “play”  of  capital  which  financiers  hold 
to  be  essential  to  its  profitable  employment. 

If  we  consider  the  bonds  and  debentures  of  a 
Land  Credit  Company  as  possessing  all  the  essential 
characters  and  qualities  of  security  which  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a mortgage  of  land,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  ultimately  they  will  be 
most  favourably  regarded  by  the  investing  public. 
The  investment  of  money  on  the  security  of  land 
has  always  been  largely  practised  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  more  cautious  class  of  iuvestors. 
Investment  powers  in  settlements,  even  of  the 
narrowest  kind,  invariably  contemplate  the  invest- 
ment of  the  trust  funds  on  the  security  of  land ; 
and  the  most  careful  and  timid  trustees  rarely 
object  to  this  description  of  investment.  The  bonds 
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and  debentures  of  Land  Credit  Companies,  when 
these  securities  are  better  known  and  understood, 
will  probably  (when  sufficient  powers  shall  have 
been  conferred  by  settlements)  attract  a large 
amount  of  trust  money ; for  they  will  offer  to  the 
investor  high  security,  regular  and  prompt  payment 
of  annual  interest,  absence  of  expense  on  invest- 
ment, and  great  facility  of  re-conversion  into 
money.  Among  the  many  advantages  to  the  in- 
vestor must  also  be  included  the  vast  additional 
security  to  be  derived  from  the  large  subscribed  but 
unpaid  capital  of  the  Land  Credit  Company  issuing 
the  bonds. 

The  technical  doctrines  of  law,  and  costly  me- 
thods of  selling  land,  or  of  obtaining  loans  by  way 
of  mortgage  on  it,  have  undoubtedly  damaged  its 
value,  as  well  as  its  convenience  to  the  holder.  A 
proprietor  of  funds,  stocks,  or  shares,  if  he  be  in 
want  of  ready  money,  may  obtain  it  without  diffi- 
culty from  his  bankers,  or  other  recognized  sources, 
in  an  ordinary  way  of  business;  or  he  may  sell, 
without  delay,  and  in  an  open  market,  a portion  of 
his  property,  and  so  obtain  what  he  desires.  Not 
so  with  a landowner ; if  he  require  an  advance  of 
money  (except  in  the  case  of  that  anomalous  trans- 
action, an  equitable  mortgage),  he  must  take  all  the 
steps  of  an  actual  sale,  and  submit  his  titles  to  all 
its  vexatious  and  expensive  investigations.  A mort- 
gage is,  in  fact,  a conditional  sale ; and,  at  law,  the 
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mortgagor  wholly  parts  with  his  property  to  the 
mortgagee  on  completion  of  his  mortgage. 

A great  difficulty,  also,  under  which  a landowner 
labours,  is  the  limited  means  he  possesses  of  making 
known  his  desire  to  borrow  money  on  the  security 
of  his  estate.  It  has  been  well  said  in  a recent 
article  on  this  subject  that,  “ in  all  civilized  com- 
munities there  are,  of  necessity,  both  borrowers  and 
lenders  of  money.  The  extent  of  the  borrowings 
and  lendings  of  money  on  land  must  be  very  great ; 
and  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that,  hitherto  in  this 
country,  there  has  not  been  any  recognized  medium 
through  which  it  can  be  transacted.” 

The  true  functions  of  a Land  Credit  Company  are 
two-fold  and  reciprocal  between  the  landowner  and 
the  capitalist;  for  the  landowner  should  be  aided 
and  assisted  in  obtaining  advances  on  mortgage  of 
his  estate,  and  the  capitalist  should  have  facilities 
afforded  to  him  in  the  investment  of  his  money 
upon  the  security  of  land. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  improvement 
of  this  country  is  the  system  of  entails.  Doubtless 
recent  changes  have  gone  far  to  lessen  the  evil,  yet, 
as  the  law  stands  even  now,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  amelioration  of  the  land. 
Indeed,  in  travelling  through  the  country,  one  could 
readily  distinguish  whether  an  estate  was  entailed 
or  not  by  the  condition  in  which,  in  the  former  case, 
it  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  the  districts  where 
destitution  was  felt,  especially  in  Scotland,  the  dis- 
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tress  of  the  people  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  proprietors  were  so  tied  up 
that  they  could  not  raise  money  to  expend  amongst 
the  poor.  The  Entail  Act  of  1685  was  the  last  effort 
of  an  expiring  feudalism,  and  was  denounced  among 
the  grievances  of  which  a list  was  sent  up  to  William 
and  Mary  on  their  accession.  Half  a century  later 
the  same  sentiments  were  strongly  expressed.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  our  law  of  entail  operates  inju- 
riously, not  only  on  heirs  of  entail  and  their  families, 
hut  on  the  whole  structure  of  society.  The  highest 
legal  authorities  have  condemned  the  system,  and 
we  believe  that  there  is  not  a single  person  of  any 
consideration  and  intelligence,  who  is  not  convinced 
that  it  is  futile  to  expect  any  real  regeneration  of 
the  country  from  all  the  efforts  of  Government  or 
individuals,  until  such  a radical  and  complete  change 
in  these  laws  shall  have  taken  place  as  will  enable 
land  to  be  transferred  with  freedom  and  conve- 
nience. No  doubt  entails  can  be  broken  in  Scotland 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  two  next  immediate 
heirs ; but  at  what  cost  to  the  present  proprietor  ? 
Why,  something  enormous — the  first  and  second 
heirs  usually  demanding  most  exorbitant  sums  for 
their  acquiescence. 

Early  in  January  last  Professor  Eawcett,  M.P., 
delivered  a lecture  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  in  which  he 
said  that  we  were  too  much  accustomed  in  this 
country  to  think  that  our  landed  system  was  like 
that  which  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
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had  landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers.  In  the 
United  States  land  was  so  cheap  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  renting  it.  There,  and  in  our  colonies, 
land  was  so  cheap,  and  the  wages  of  labour  so  high, 
that  with  ordinary  thrift  a labourer  soon  acquired  a 
considerable  estate.  Then  look  at  the  Continent. 
In  Prussia,  owing  to  the  reform  carried  on  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  by  Baron  Stein  and  others, 
the  serfs  were  converted  into  peasant  proprietors, 
who  were  loyal  and  contented,  and  who  cherished 
the  institutions  of  the  country  because  they  had  a 
stake  in  the  country.  Whether  they  went  to  Bel- 
gium, to  Planders,  to  Prussia,  or  to  Lombardy,  they 
would  find  that  where  the  land  was  cultivated  by 
peasant  proprietors  a much  greater  amount  of  hap- 
piness was  attained  than  was  attained  in  our  own 
country.  The  economic  results  of  the  system  in  this 
country  were  disastrous.  If  a man  were  a good 
farmer,  he  had  no  prospect  but  that  at  the  end  of 
his  term  his  rent  would  be  raised  according  to  the 
additional  value  of  the  land.  Then  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  listless,  because  he  had  no  interest  in 
good  cultivation.  Contrast  this  with  the  energy  of 
the  peasant  proprietors  on  the  Continent.  We  had 
had  some  experience  of  this  in  our  own  country. 
The  yeomen  of  England  were  always  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  it  was  from  that  class  that  the  illus- 
trious Cromwell  drew  his  Ironsides.  They  had 
been  swept  away;  their  small  estates  had  been 
merged  in  the  estates  of  the  great  proprietors.  And 
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not  only  that,  but  the  common  rights  of  the 
peasantry  had  been  swept  away  too.  Now,  he  did 
not  wish  to  restore  the  former  state  of  things  by  any 
illegal  means.  If  causes  were  in  operation  that 
caused  the  aggregation  of  land  in  large  masses  they 
must  allow  those  causes  to  operate.  But  what  he 
said  was,  that  that  state  of  things  did  not  lead  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  if  it  was  found  that 
this  aggregation  was  caused  by  laws,  they  must  alter 
those  laws.  This  aggregation  was  simply  due  to  two 
causes — the  law  of  primogeniture  and  the  power  of 
entail.  If  a man  died  possessed  of  railway  shares 
or  money  in  the  funds  the  law  said  it  should  be 
divided  among  his  children,  but  if  his  property 
were  in  land  it  all  must  go  to  his  eldest  son.  They 
might  say  a man  might  make  a will,  but  the  fact 
was  that  this  law  produced  a powerful  indirect  effect 
in  keeping  up  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  if 
something  better  than  they  had  yet  heard  could  not 
be  urged  in  its  defence,  he  hoped  that  the  people, 
now  that  they  had  popular  rights,  would  demand  its 
abrogation. 

The  custom  of  primogeniture  is  the  custom  of 
<c  making  an  eldest  son,”  that  is  a son,  chief  by 
position,  as  older  by  birth,  and  it  is  so  English,  so 
ancient,  so  patriarchal,  so  deep-rooted  in  our  whole 
system,  through  every  gradation  of  rank,  every 
institution  for  government  and  administration,  and 
so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  national  character, 
that  we  cannot  think  it  short  of  ridiculous  to  refer 
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it  to  any  one  particular  law.  In  this  country  custom 
is  the  real  parent  of  law.  The  Legislature  does  hut 
perform  the  liumhle  office  of  making  laws  in  accord- 
ance with  the  habits  and  genius  of  the  people. 
There  certainly  is  a custom  of  primogeniture,  and 
there  is  an  immense  variety  of  institutions  and  laws 
arising  out  of  the  custom,  and  designed  to  assist 
and  carry  it  out.  This  is  done  with  a gentle  and 
permissive  hand,  and,  indeed,  so  moderately  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  law  does  not  affect  the 
devolution  of  property  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
Mr.  Fawcett’ s political  authorities  will  tell  him 
something  else  hearing  on  the  subject,  and  showing 
that  some  very  ordinary  considerations  have  to  do 
with  the  distinctions  made  between  real  and  per- 
sonal property.  It  is  much  easier  to  divide  personal 
than  real  property.  Unless  an  arrangement  can  be 
made,  which  is  in  many  instances  out  of  the  question, 
it  would  often  be  impossible  to  divide  real  property 
without  a sale,  and  its  consequent  alienation  from 
the  family  altogether.  Under  the  supposition  of 
intestacy,  the  law  would  have  to  realize  and  divide 
what  is  often  in  its  nature  indivisible,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  in  so  doing  it  went  against  the  strong 
wishes  of  the  intestate.  As  the  Professor  declares 
that  he  said  little  more  than  Adam  Smith  said 
about  the  power  of  entail,  we  hope  he  took  care  to 
inform  his  hearers  that  the  law  of  entail  has  been 
considerably  modified  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  that  it  pulls  both  ways,  sometimes  sus- 
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taming  tlie  existing  aggregations  of  real  property, 
but  very  often  also  impeding  and  even  preventing 
larger  aggregations. 

The  Economist  puts  it  to  Professor  Pawcett  to 
explain  how  free  trade  in  land  would  produce,  or 
even  favour,  peasant-proprietorship.  The  phrase  is 
badly  chosen,  for  true  free  trade  in  land  would  allow 
of  perpetual  entails,  or  the  conversion  of  Belgravia 
into  a deer  forest;  and  is,  for  all  the  purposes 
politicians  are  bound  to  consider,  a mere  dream, 
which  can  never  be  realised  except  in  the  desert. 
Land  being  at  once  a necessity  and  a monopoly, 
ownership  can  never  be  absolute.  The  Professor 
means,  of  course,  not  this ; but  so  easy  a mode  of 
arranging  the  purchase  or  sale  of  land  as  to  make  it 
as  transferable  as  sugar  or  coal,  or  any  other  article 
of  commerce.  Well,  even  to  secure  this  we  shall 
have  to  do  a good  deal ; to  abolish  primogeniture, 
and  with  it,  ultimately,  the  peerage ; to  forbid  set- 
tlement, and  with  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of 
our  vast  system  of  “ trusts,’’  and  to  make  the  owner 
of  every  description  absolute  proprietor  in  fee.  Let 
us  suppose,  however,  these  immense  changes  made, 
and  then  how  shall  we  stand  ? The  two  or  three 
persons  who  now  own  the  parish  of  Greenfield,  and 
who  at  present  would  have  much  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing the  fee-simple,  would  then  have  no  difficulty — ■ 
doubtless,  pro  tanto , a great  advantage.  But  the 
point  for  the  advocates  of  peasant  proprietorship  to 
settle  is,  who  would  be  the  purchasers  ? The 
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attraction  of  the  capitalist  to  the  land  would  he 
very  little  diminished  by  all  these  changes — might 
even  he  greatly  increased.  Pree  trade  would  inde- 
finitely increase  the  security  of  his  investment,  by 
removing  all  difficulties  about  title;  by  enabling 
him  to  grant  any  kind  of  lease  he  pleased,  whether 
wasteful  or  not,  and  by  facilitating  sale  whenever 
he  wanted  his  money,  or  part  of  his  money,  back 
again.  Pree  trade,  again,  would  in  no  sense 
diminish  the  second  attraction  of  ownership,  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  business  which  can  be 
carried  on  successfully  by  men  who  love  leisure,  who 
enjoy  the  open  air,  and  who  are  weary  or  impatient 
of  the  life  of  cities.  And  it  would  directly  and 
decidedly  increase  the  social  dignity  attaching  to 
land,  for  it  would  kill  out  the  poor  but  ancient 
county  families,  with  mortgaged  estates,  leaving 
the  great  landowner  the  only  person  visible,  with- 
out personal  merit,  above  the  mass.  Moreover,  the 
great  land  buyers  do  not  buy  land  with  a view  to 
high  interest,  but  with  a view  to  security,  position, 
and  ease,  and  will  accept  returns  which  would  starve 
the  peasant,  even  with  the  advantage  of  spade 
labour.  Land  might  be  raised  in  price,  doubtless 
would  be,  but  the  richest  would  get  it,  just  as  in 
open  market  they  get  everything  else.  It  may  be 
asked — Why  on  the  Continent  is  not  land  more 
accumulated  ? but  the  reply  is  simply  —Any  mil- 
lionnaire  who  tries  can,  and  does,  accumulate  it, 
even  in  Prance ; but  very  few  try,  because  on  the 
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Continent  the  passion  of  the  rich  is  for  the  highly 
developed,  exciting,  hothouse  life  of  cities,  and 
social  position  is  fixed  not  by  ownership,  but  by 
birth  or  rank  in  the  service  of  the  State.  In 
England,  the  result  of  “ free  trade  in  land”  would 
be,  as  in  ancient  Italy,  to  place  whole  divisions  of 
counties  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  suppress 
small  ownerships  altogether. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Eawcett  appears  to  stand 
thus  : — 

Every  system  is  an  evil  which  prevents  land 
coming  into  the  market  for  sale. 

Entails  prevent  land  coming  into  the  market  for 
sale. 

Therefore,  the  system  of  entails  is  an  evil. 

Now,  we  think  it  would  be  well  if  some  proof 
were  given  of  the  second,  or  minor  proposition. 
We  venture  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  it.  Speaking 
from  a considerable  experience,  we  think  it  would 
be  found  that  (excluding  mansion-houses  and 
demesnes)  there  are  not  five  acres  in  a hundred  of 
the  entailed  lands  in  this  country  which  are  not 
saleable.  Whatever  was  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  almost  every  will  and  settlement  at 
the  present  day  which  entails  land  in  settlement 
gives  a power  of  sale.  If,  then,  any  increase  in 
value  of  the  land,  any  necessity  for  paying  off 
encumbrances,  or  any  other  circumstance,  renders  a 
sale  desirable,  a sale  can  take  place.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  purchase  money  must 
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be  reinvested  in  land,  to  be  settled  in  the  same  way. 
This  merely  makes  those  who  sell  competitors  in 
the  market  for  other  land,  which  is  again  to  be 
entailed,  and  may  again  be  sold  in  its  turn.  To  this 
no  sound  political  economist  could  object. 

As  to  the  5 per  cent,  of  entailed  land  which  we 
have  supposed  to  be  unsaleable  from  want  of  a 
power  to  sell  in  the  entail,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
can,  if  there  be  any  good  reason  for  selling  the  land, 
confer  a power,  at  a very  moderate  expense,  under 
the  Sales  of  Settled  Estates  Act. 

Eor  the  alteration  of  the  law  of  primogeniture 
Mr.  Eawcett’s  argument  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  land  of  the  country 
should  be  owned  in  small  parcels,  and  not  in  large. 

2.  Settlements  and  wills  in  favour  of  eldest  sons 
promote  a system  of  ownership  of  land  in  large 
parcels. 

3.  The  devolution  of  land  in  cases  of  intestacy  to 
an  eldest  son  (in  other  words,  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture) encourages  settlements  and  wills  in  favour  of 
eldest  sons. 

4.  Therefore,  the  law  of  primogeniture  should  be 
abolished. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  principal  propo- 
sition in  this  argument  is  the  first,  and  yet  in  sup- 
port of  this  not  a word  has  been  said.  It  is  a 
question  which  requires  deep,  comprehensive,  and 
exhaustive  treatment,  and  it  is  simply  assumed.  It 
is  a question  much  too  great  to  discuss  here.  Many 
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persons  think  that  the  subdivision  of  land  into  small 
holdings  is  not  good  either  for  the  land  or  for  its 
owners.  Many  persons  think  that  the  morcellement 
of  land  in  Erance  has  not  improved  the  productive- 
ness of  the  land  or  the  national  character  of  the 
landowners.  Many  persons  would  agree  with  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  who,  speaking  of  an  early  English 
tenure  which  led  to  a division  of  land  among  all  the 
sons  of  a family,  says — 

It  weakened  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  for,  by 
frequent  parcelling  and  subdividing  of  inheritances, 
in  process  of  time  they  became  so  divided  and 
crumbled  that  there  were  few  persons  of  able 
estates  left  to  undergo  public  charges  or  offices. 
Secondly,  it  did  by  degrees  bring  the  inhabitants  to 
a low  kind  of  country  living,  and  families  were 
broken  ; and  the  younger  sons,  which,  had  they  not 
had  these  little  parcels  of  land  to  apply  themselves 
to,  wrould  have  betaken  themselves  to  trades,  or  to 
military  or  civil  or  ecclesiastical  employment, 
neglecting  those  opportunities,  wholly  applied  them- 
selves to  these  small  divisions  of  land,  whereby  they 
neglected  the  opportunities  of  greater  advantage  of 
enriching  themselves  and  the  kingdom. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  this  is  the  point  which  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  law  of  primogeniture  ought  to  be 
altered  have  to  address  themselves  to — namely,  to 
show  that  the  custom  which  keeps  a family  estate 
in  an  eldest  son,  and  encourages  younger  sons  to 
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labour  in  commerce  and  professions,  lias  wrought, 
and  is  working,  evil  in  this  country  in  a national, 
social,  and  economical  point  of  view. 

We  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  somewhat  un- 
usual manner  in  which  the  argument  for  these 
changes  is  put  forward  evinces  an  anxiety  to  keep 
in  the  background  one  result  which  the  abolition  of 
entails  and  of  the  custom  of  primogeniture  clearly 
would  have, — that  is,  to  put  an  end  in  this  country 
to  the  class  of  gentry  or  aristocracy,  titled  or  un- 
titled, connected  with  land.  Some  persons  might 
think  this  would  be  an  advantage.  But  we  most 
decidedly  think  it  would  be  a very  great  disadvan- 
tage. 

Proposition  submitted  by  Mr.  Hayes,  convey- 
ancing counsel  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  : — 

1.  Neither  in  this  island,  nor  in  Ireland  (the  laws 
of  both  islands  being,  so  far,  identical)  does  the  law 
allow  of  what  is  popularly  understood  by  a strict 
entail — i.e.,  a condition  of  inalienability. 

2.  The  law  does  allow  land  to  be  settled  on  persons 
in  being  and  their  unborn  issue,  within  judicially 
defined  limits. 

3.  Such  settlements  may  be  effected  without  the 
creation  of  any  entail  whatever,  and  do,  in  fact,  exist 
to  a great  extent  and  amount,  quite  irrespectively  of 
the  law  of  entail. 

4.  Whatever  may  be  done,  as  respects  settlement 
with  land,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  entail,  may  le 
equally  done  with  personalty,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
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a very  large  amount  of  funded  property  is  at  all 
times  held  in  settlement,  not  merely  as  settled  per- 
sonalty, but  virtually  as  entailed  land . 

5.  As  the  power  of  the  Legislature  is  supreme, 
land  may  be,  and  certain  estates  actually  are  (some 
on  grounds  of  national  policy,  as  Blenheim  and 
Strathfieldsaye,  others  on  grounds  less  obvious,  as 
Arundel  and  Alton  Towers),  inalienably  settled, 
until  unfettered  by  the  same  paramount  power ; 
but  these,  though  large  in  value,  are  very  few  in 
number. 

6.  With  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned 
estates,  the  settled  lands  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
brought  into  the  market  to-morrow,  were  it  thought 
desirable  to  sell  them.  This  might  be  effected,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  by  simply  exercising  the 
powers  contained  in  all  well-drawn  settlements,  and 
in  the  comparatively  few  exceptional  cases,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  Lord 
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CranwortlTs  Acts  for  facilitating  the  leasing  and 
selling  of  settled  estates. 

7.  The  legitimate  facilities  for  converting  settled 
personalty,  if  not  less,  are  hardly  greater  than  those 
which  exist  in  regard  to  settled  land,  though,  un- 
fortunately, in  the  instance,  at  least,  of  funded  pro- 
perty, the  market  may  be  more  readily  supplied  by 
breaches  of  trust. 

8.  Therefore,  when  a settled  estate  is  not  actually 
in  the  market,  the  almost  necessary  explanation  is 
that  there  is  not  any  occasion  or  desire  to  sell  it,  the 
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like  reason  accounting  for  the  retention  of  a family 
picture  or  cabinet. 

9.  As  respects  the  settlement,  whether  of  land  or 
money,  there  is  not  any  privileged  or  peculiar  class 
or  kind  of  persons  or  things  ; whatever  may  be  done 
by  a peer,  with  his  vast  territorial  or  movable 
wealth,  may  be  equally  done  by  the  meanest  subject 
of  the  realm  with  his  single  perch  of  land  or  chest 
of  drawers,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  our  law  of  settle- 
ment is  so  widely  used  as  to  permeate  our  whole 
social  system,  and  to  prove  at  least  its  claim  to 
qualities  fitting  it  for  general  acceptance. 

10.  The  necessary  inference  from  the  foregoing 
propositions  is  that  the  law  of  settlement,  if  now  to 
be  recast,  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  per- 
sonalty, as  well  as  realty,  to  every  species  of  wealth  ; 
and  that  what  is  commonly  treated  as  the  land 
question  is  really,  in  its  full  breadth  and  intimate 
relations,  the  property  question  and  the  social  ques- 
tion, and  cannot  be  narrowed  and  confined  to  the 
soil  without  producing  the  most  incongruous  and 
anomalous  results. 

11.  The  authority  of  Adam  Smith,  however  de- 
servedly great,  should  not  be  cited  without  the 
qualifying  ingredient  that  he  wrote  at  a period  when 
there  existed  in  Scotland  entails  peculiarly  strict, 
and  when  there  did  not  exist  in  England  the 
facilities  now  enjoyed  for  the  alienation  of  settled 
estates. 

12.  As  regards  descent  by  primogeniture,  ope- 
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rating  only  in  the  rare  cases  of  intestacy,  and  not  in 
such  cases  operating  as  to  the  immense  mass  of 
leasehold  property  in  London  and  elsewhere,  there 
is  not  any  reasonable  ground  for  assuming  that,  if 
the  succession  to  realty  and  personalty  were  assi- 
milated, settlement,  as  regards  land,  would  he 
sensibly  influenced,  unless,  indeed,  that  great  land- 
owners  in  fee,  anxious  to  aggrandize  the  elder  line, 
would  be  the  less  disposed  to  die  without  settlement 
or  will.  By  the  general  custom  of  Kent  primogeni- 
ture as  to  lands  not  disgavelled  does  not  prevail; 
yet  probably  it  would  be  found  that  Kentish  land- 
owners  foster,  in  an  equal  degree,  those  tastes  which, 
by  the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  it  is  sought  to 
extinguish. 

13.  As  existing  settlements  by  deed  and  will,  by 
way  of  entail  and  otherwise,  are  innumerable  and 
embrace  a vast  amount  of  property  (land  and 
money),  it  must  be  considered  whether  these — all 
marriage  contracts,  and  other  contracts  for  value  of 
that  nature — are  to  be  disturbed  in  order  that  the 
present  generation,  or  at  least  the  next,  may  profit 
by  the  change,  or  whether  the  land  market  (as- 
suming it  to  be  impoverished  by  such  settlements) 
is  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  inadequately 
supplied. 

Whether  the  law  of  settlement,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  based  on  broad  and  sound  principles  of  policy; 
whether  its  limits  require,  for  the  general  good,  to 
be  readjusted;  whether  all  ownerships  should  be 
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simply  absolute ; whether  the  land  should  he  par- 
celled in  small  inalienable  holdings,  incapable  of 
reunion  in  masses,  to  which  result,  though  the  very 
contradiction  of  the  free-trade  principle,  some  of 
Mr.  Mill’s  suggestions  would  seem  to  point, — these 
and  the  like  questions  are  matters  fairly  and  fitly 
open  to  be  canvassed  by  jurists  and  philosophers ; 
bnt  they  will  be  discussed  in  vain  unless  a more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  in  its  actual  state, 
and  viewed  with  reference  only  to  the  facts  which 
constitute  it,  and  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  be 
brought  to  the  discussion  ; while,  certainly,  nothing 
can  be  more  demonstrable  than  that  the  entire  abro- 
gation of  entail  and  primogeniture,  without  more, 
would  be  a measure  absolutely  impotent  to  realize 
any  of  the  prevalent  theories  as  to  “ free-trade  in 
land”' — theories  concerning  which  it  is  not  meant 
here  to  express  any  opinion. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  adverting  to  the  statute  of  Edward 
I.,  remarks  : — “ It  hindered  men  who  had  entailed 
lands  that  they  could  not  make  the  most  of  them 
by  fine  and  improvement ; because  none,  upon  so 
uncertain  an  estate  as  for  the  term  of  his  own  life, 
would  give  him  a fine  of  any  value,  or  lay  any 
great  stock  upon  the  land  that  might  yield  rent, 
improved.” 

Adam  Smith,  after  giving  a history  of  entails  and 
primogeniture,  and  condemning  them  in  strong 
terms,  adds: — “To  improve  land  with  profit,  like 
all  other  commercial  projects,  requires  an  exact 
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attention  to  small  sayings  and  gains,  of  which  a 
man  horn  to  great  fortune,  even  though  naturally 
frugal,  is  very  seldom  capable.  The  situation  of 
such  a person  naturally  disposes  him  to  attend 
rather  to  ornament,  which  pleases  his  fancy,  than 
to  profit,  for  which  he  has  so  little  occasion.  The 
elegance  of  his  dress,  of  his  equipage,  of  his  house 
and  household  furniture,  are  objects  which  from 
his  infancy  he  has  been  accustomed  to  have  some 
anxiety  about.  The  turn  of  his  mind,  which  this 
habit  naturally  forms,  follows  him  when  he  comes 
to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land.  He  em- 
bellishes, perhaps,  four  or  five  hundred  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  house,  at  ten  times  the  ex- 
pense which  the  land  is  worth  after  all  his  improve- 
ments, and  finds  that  if  he  were  to  improve  his 
whole  estate  in  the  same  manner — and  he  has  little 
taste  for  any  other — he  would  be  a bankrupt  before 
he  had  finished  the  tenth  part  of  it.  There  still 
remain  in  both  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  some 
great  estates  which  have  continued  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  hands  of  the  same  family  since  the 
times  of  feudal  anarchy.  Compare  the  present 
condition  of  these  estates  with  the  possessions  of 
the  small  proprietors  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
you  will  require  no  other  argument  to  convince  you 
how  unfavourable  such  extensive  properties  are  to 
improvement.” — Wealth  of  Nations , vol.  i,  p.  153. 

Lord  Karnes  states  : — “A  man  who  has  amassed 
a great  estate  in  land  is  miserable  at  the  prospect 
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of  being  obliged  to  quit  liis  hold;  to  soothe  his 
diseased  fancy  he  makes  a deed,  securing  it  for 
ever  to  certain  heirs,  who  must  without  end  bear 
his  name  and  preserve  his  estate  entire.  Death,  it 
is  true,  must  at  last  separate  him  from  his  idol.  It 
is  some  consolation,  however,  that  his  will  governs 
and  gives  law  to  every  subsequent  proprietor.  How 
repugnant  to  the  frail  state  of  man  are  such  swollen 
conceptions  ! Upon  these,  however,  are  founded 
entails,  which  have  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  unhappily  at  this  day  infest  Scotland. 
Did  entails  produce  no  other  mischief  but  the 
gratification  of  a distempered  appetite,  they  might 
be  endured,  although  far  from  deserving  approba- 
tion ; but,  like  other  transgressions  of  nature  and 
reason,  they  are  productive  of  much  mischief,  not 
only  to  commerce,  but  to  the  very  heirs  for  whose 
sake  alone  it  is  pretended  they  were  made.” — 
Appendix  to  the  Mh  vol.  of  “ The  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man  A 

The  eminent  ex-finance  minister  of  India,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Laing,  M.P.,  in  his  “ Notes  of  a Traveller,” 
when  speaking  of  the  law  of  equal  division  in  suc- 
cession in  operation  in  Prance,  which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (for  1823,  on  the  “ Drench  Law  of  Suc- 
cession”) predicted  would  turn  that  country  into 
“a  great  pauper  warren,”  says: — “Prance  owes 
her  present  prosperity  and  rising  industry  to  this 
very  system  of  subdivision  of  property,  which  allows 
no  man  to  live  in  idleness,  and  no  capital  to  be 
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employed  without  a view  to  its  reproduction,  and 
places  that  great  instrument  of  industry  and  well- 
being in  the  hands  of  all  classes.  The  same  area 
of  arable  ground,  according  to  Dupin,  feeds  now  a 
population  greater  by  eight  millions,  and  certainly 
in  greater  abundance  and  comfort  than  under  the 
former  system  of  succession.  In  this  view,  the 
comparison  between  the  old  feudal  construction  of 
society  in  Trance  and  the  new,  under  the  present 
law  of  succession,  resolves  itself  into  this  result — 
that  one-third  more  people  are  supported  under  the 
new  in  greater  abundance  and  comfort  from  the 

same  extent  of  arable  land Minute  labour 

on  small  portions  of  arable  land  gives,  evidently,  in 
equal  soils  and  climates  a superior  productiveness 
where  these  small  portions  belong,  in  property,  as 
in  Tlanders,  Holland,  Triesland,  and  Ditchmarsh, 
in  Holstein,  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  pretended  by 
our  agricultural  writers  that  our  large  farmers,  even 
in  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  or  the  Lothians, 
approach  to  the  garden-like  cultivation,  attention 
to  manures,  drainage,  and  clear  state  of  land,  or 
in  productiveness  from  a small  space  of  soil  not 
originally  rich,  which  distinguish  the  small  farmers 
of  Tlanders  and  their  system.” 

So  much  from  the  author  of  these  interesting 
and  able  notes,  whose  views  are  at  all  times,  on  this 
or  any  other  subject,  well  worth  attention.  We 
may  add  that  Guernsey  contains  five  times  as  many 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  as  Ireland  does, 
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while  the  soil  is  naturally  less  fertile,  and  only  two- 
tliirds  of  it  can  he  cultivated.  It  supports  a popu- 
lation, with  reference  to  her  soil,  nearly  five  times 
as  numerous  as  that  of  Ireland,  and  every  Guernsey 
man  has  a comfortable  home  to  live  in,  a clean  bed 
to  sleep  in,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  every  day 
in  the  year.  Moreover,  a beggar  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  there.  And  how  comes  this  ? Simply  because 
the  same  causes  operate  there  which,  according  to 
The  Hon.  S.  Laing,  M.P.,  operate  in  Prance. 

The  important  question — the  land  laws  of  England 
in  their  influence  on  agriculture — was  lately  the 
subject  of  an  able  and  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Hoskyns  before  the  Midland  Parmer  s’  Club. 
A short  account  of  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the 
land  laws  of  this  country  introduces  the  three  prin- 
cipally treated  of — primogeniture,  entail,  and  con- 
veyancing practice.  The  law  of  primogeniture  is 
shown  to  be  a direct  contradiction  to  the  law  of 
inheritance,  as  relating  to  every  other  description 
of  property  ; and  it  is  argued  that  the  existence  of 
these  two  laws  of  succession  has  been  the  cause  of 
endless  litigation. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
everlasting  stream  — I should  say  whirlpool — of 
litigation  that  has  been  occasioned  in  our  courts  of 
law  and  equity  by  this  unnatural  wabble  of  two 
systems  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  yet 
operating  simultaneously  in  the  same  country.  It 
furnishes  the  key-note,  the  underlying  cause  that 
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long  rendered  our  Court  of  Chancery  a scandal,  not 
to  this  country  only,  hut  almost  to  the  civilised 
world.  The  disputes  between  the  heir-at-law  and 
the  personal  representative,  the  respective  cham- 
pions of  the  two  interests — the  two  conflicting 
systems — if  recorded,  would  surpass  belief. 

It  is  perfectly  right — and  we  trust  the  time  may 
never  come  when  that  right  shall  he  invaded — for  a 
man  to  dispose  of  his  property  in  any  way  he 
thinks  proper,  to  convey  it  all  to  one  child,  or  to 
divide  it  in  any  proportion ; hut  it  is  not  well  for 
the  law  to  speak  in  two  voices.  Individuals  should 
he  free  agents,  hut  the  law  should  he  consistent 
with  itself ; and  a rule  of  right. 

Law  and  Custom  must  not  be  confounded ; the 
one  may  be  had,  the  other  frequently  a desirable 
arrangement.  Mr.  Hoskyns  considers  that  the 
effect  of  primogeniture  is  visible  in  the  increased 
area  of  large  estates,  and  the  dying  out  of  small 
proprietors.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  we 
are  told  on  good  authority,  that  160,000  families, 
making  more  than  a seventh  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, derived  their  subsistence  from  small  freehold 
estates.  The  concentration  of  land  may  be  gathered 
from  this  fact,  that  the  total  landowners  at  the 
present  time  barely  exceeds  the  number  of  small 
proprietors  then.  These  facts  are  indisputable ; 
but  we  are  not  so  clear  as  to  the  cause.  The  law 
may  be  responsible  for  a part,  but  not  the  whole. 
Numbers  of  these  proprietors  found  themselves  at 
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the  close  of  the  war  impoverished,  were  driven  into 
the  market,  and  their  land  became  absorbed  into 
large  estates.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
tenant  farmers  instead  of  yeomen  proprietors  ; and 
in  the  hands  of  which  class  is  most  produced  ? 
Mr.  Hoskyns  strives  to  show  that  cultivation  must 
suffer,  since  the  inducement  to  improve  depends  so 
much  upon  tenure.  His  arguments  are  hardly 
borne  out  by  facts.  The  small  proprietor  is  too 
often  straitened  for  money,  whereas  the  large 
tenant  brings  a sufficient  sum  to  work  the  farm  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and,  enjoying  either  the 
security  of  a lease  or  confidence  in  his  landlord, 
endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  his  land.  At  any 
rate,  the  higher-farmed  districts  of  England, 
occupied  by  wealthy  tenants,  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  estates  farmed  by  the  proprietors  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  A comparison  is  attempted  between 
the  owner  spending  a larger  sum  in  planting  half 
an  acre  of  orchard  than  a tenant  would  feel  justified 
in  doing  on  a thirty-acre  wheatfield.  Very  true ; 
but  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  out- 
lay would  not  pay.  The  tenant  applies  as  much 
manure  as  experience  justifies,  and  reaps  the  fruit 
in  an  increased  crop.  Nor  can  we  quite  agree  that 
the  result  of  improved  machinery  has  materially 
reduced  manual  labour.  Mr.  Hoskyns  instances 
the  steam  plough,  yet  we  much  doubt  if  the  use  of 
such  machinery  has  had  this  effect.  Our  inquiries 
over  a considerable  area  lead  us  to  an  opposite 
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conclusion.  Why  have  small  farms,  as  well  as 
small  properties,  given  place  to  larger  ones  ? Because 
the  condition  of  things  rendered  them  less  profit- 
able. Bor  all  these  reasons  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  enlargement  of  farms,  and  the  introduction 
thereby  of  a more  intelligent  and  wealthy  tenantry, 
socially  quite  as  important  as  the  small  proprietors 
spoken  of  by  Macaulay,  has  been  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  but  quite  the  reverse.  The 
injury  that  does  not  unfrequently  result  is  this. 
The  law  of  primogeniture  prevents  a proper  pro- 
vision for  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  the  heir  is 
crippled  with  annuities  and  allowances,  which 
leaves  him  sadly  embarrassed  and  unable  to  lay 
out  the  capital  required  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  estate.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Government 
loans  were  first  granted,  and  now  the  Lands 
Improvement  Companies,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  are  empowered  to 
lend  money  for  works  of  a permanent  character. 
Supposing  the  borrowing  of  money  on  such  terms 
is  not  desirable,  the  owner  is  even  then  not  without 
resources ; he  can  find  tenants  who,  secured  by  a 
long  lease,  and  proportionately  rented,  are  willing 
to  embark  capital  that  should,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, come  out  of  the  landlord’s  pocket. 
Whilst  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hoskyns  in  the 
conclusions  he  believes  deducible  from  the  action 
of  the  law,  we  heartily  coincide  with  the  principle 
he  lays  down,  that  primogeniture,  all  very  well  as  a 
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time-honoured  custom,  is  altogether  out  of  place  as 
law,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  it 
will  exist  only  under  the  former  condition. 

The  Law  of  Settlement , as  defined  by  Mr.  Kay, 
enables  an  owner  to  grant  by  deed,  or  leave  by  will, 
different  interests  in  his  land  to  a number  of 
persons,  and  so  to  arrange  the  succession  to  it,  that 
no  person  shall  be  able  to  part  with  any  portion  of 
it  until  some  one  who  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of 
making  the  settlement  has  grown  up,  married,  and 
had  a son,  and  until  that  son  has  attained  the  a 2*0 

O 

of  twenty-one  years,  and  not  even  then  unless  all 
those  who  have  any  prior  interest  in  the  land  are 
dead,  or  join  in  the  sale.  Mr.  Hoskyns  supposes 
the  case  of  a father  making  a settlement  a year 
after  his  son’s  marriage,  and  on  the  birth  of  a child 
giving  a life  estate  to  his  son  and  grandson  just 
born,  with  remainder  to  that  grandson’s  child ; it  is 
clear  that  the  property  is  tied  up  for  a period 
varying  from  50  to  70  years.  As  each  successor 
comes  of  age  the  process  is  repeated.  The  objection 
appears  to  be  in  the  words  and  twenty-one  years 
afterwards.  The  owner’s  hands  are  thus  conrpletely 
tied ; he  cannot  improve  as  he  would,  because  all 
he  lays  out  must  finally  benefit  the  heir,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  A supposed 
case  is  given  : — 

Tenant : Sir,  the  outlay  of  a couple  of  thousand 
upon  my  farm  will  greatly  improve  your  property, 
and  I will  gladly  pay  you  10  per  cent,  for  it. 
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Landlord:  Sir,  my  estate  furnishes  me  with 
income,  not  capital.  I have  no  money  to  spend  in 
buying  annuities,  for  such  in  effect  is  your  proposal, 
which  bids  me,  for  the  sake  of  10  per  cent,  to 
myself  for  life,  add  to  the  fortune  of  my  best- 
provided  child  at  the  expense  of  those  that  are 
penniless. 

The  evils  that  frequently  attend  the  keeping  up 
an  overgrown  property  by  the  borrowing  of  money, 
rather  than  by  the  more  legitimate  and  reasonable 
process  of  selling  off  a portion  sufficient  to  defray 
the  charges  and  place  the  owner  in  a prosperous 
condition,  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hoskyns  with 
happy  perspicuity ; and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  the  power  of  entail  should  he  shortened  to  the 
European  standard — viz.,  of  lives  existing  at  the 
time  of  making  the  settlement,  accompanied  by  a 
power  of  sale,  to  the  extent  of  the  incumbrance,  by 
the  trustees  of  the  settlement.  Such  power  would 
do  more  than  drainage  loans  for  the  improvement 
of  estates,  and  throwr  open  the  land  market  to  new 
blood  and  free  capital.  These  would  he  very  serious 
changes,  and  their  contemplation  at  first  sight  is 
rather  alarming ; hut  we  cannot  doubt  the  necessity 
for  a considerable  alteration.  The  great  point  is  to 
establish  free  trade  in  land,  by  removing  the  Law  of 
Primogeniture  and  lessening  the  period  of  entail. 

Conveyancing  Fractice  may  he  described  as  the 
parchment  cancer  which  ruins  the  health  and  saps 
the  strength,  feeding  upon  resources  that  otherwise 
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would  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  estates. 
If,  as  is  well  put,  the  same  expense  attended  the 
transactions  of  trade,  the  incubus  would  be  intolera- 
ble, and  commerce  must  languish.  Lord  Brougham, 
like  some  of  his  successors,  worked  hard  at  land  law 
reform,  feeling  the  justice  of  Blackstone’s  dictum, 
“ That  to  increase  the  facility  of  the  transfer  of  land 
must  ever  be  the  great  end  of  the  lawgiver  in  all  his 
plans  for  amending  this  great  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence.” He  undoubtedly  made  a great  stride  by 
his  Twenty  Years’  Title  Act,  but  left  five  loopholes 
for  litigation,  which  have  furnished  so  fruitful  a 
source  of  strife  that  inheritors  prefer  having  recourse 
to  convevancers,  and  thus  this  otherwise  wise  mea- 
sure  has  proved  practically  of  little  value.  The 
exceptions  in  question  were  “ infancy,”  “ duresse,” 
“ beyond  seas,”  cc  lunacy,”  and  <c  ventre  sa  mere” 
Thus  the  law  laid  down  that  twenty  years’  undis- 
puted possession  should  establish  a title,  but  not  if 
the  adverse  claimant  was  under  age,  in  prison, 
beyond  seas,  mad,  or  unborn.  Who  might  not  dis- 
pute your  right  to  possession  ? And  who  dared  run 
such  a risk  ? So  the  lawyers  got  their  way,  and 
parchment  triumphed.  Mr.  Hoskyns  advocates 
what  has  been  so  often  considered  desirable,  the 
public  and  compulsory  registration  of  titles.  This 
has  always  been  opposed  on  account  of  the  disclo- 
sures it  necessitates — secrets  that  are  now  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  the  family  lawyer,  who  takes  care  of 
them  for  a weighty  consideration.  It  would  be  of 
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immense  service  if  the  transfer  of  land  could  be 
proceeded  with  on  the  same  system  as  articles  of 
commerce.  Wherever  a register  and  map  is  in 
operation,  as  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  land  is 
sold  almost  as  readily  as  calico.  On  questions  such 
as  these  the  parties  most  interested  are  not  so  well 
qualified  to  legislate  as  will  be  those  who  are  not 
under  the  trammels  of  custom,  and  who,  themselves 
possible  customers,  will  he  anxious  to  remove  all 
unnecessary  restrictions.  The  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  example,  may  he  expected  to  discuss 
these  and  many  other  questions ; and  we  look  for- 
ward to  reform  and  progress. 

The  conclusions  with  which  Mr.  Hoskyns  termi- 
nated his*  admirable  paper  may  he  briefly  summed 
up.  The  custom  of  primogeniture  to  he  left  alone ; 
entail  restricted  to  the  living;  giving  the  utmost 
latitude  to  the  will  of  the  owner,  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  the  generation  yet  unborn  ; and,  lastly, 
an  open  land  market — how  best  arrived  at  Mr. 
Hoskyns  does  not  venture  to  say — but  that  it  is  the 
most  serious  reform  of  all  few  will  doubt  who  know 
anything  of  the  heavy  charges  on  property  con- 
nected with  title  and  transfer. — Field. 

We  think  that,  upon,  the  whole,  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  are  much  better  educated  than  the  same 
class  in  England.  As  an  amusing  and  characteristic 
specimen,  however,  of  a Highland  shepherd’s  letter, 
the  following  can  hardly  be  excelled.  It  was 
written  in  reply  to  the  following  advertisement, 
which  appeared  in  the  Inverness  Courier : — 
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“ To  Shepherds. — Wanted,  a Pure-bred  Slieep- 

Dog.  State  colour  and  price,  free  on  board  a 

London  Steamer,  to  Mr.  D.  G.  P.  Macdonald, 

Sydenham.” 

«/ 

“ Gairloch,  Bosshire,  Scotland. 

“ Honurable  Sir, — I seed  in  Priday  last,  Inver- 
ness Courier , a advertismont,  for  pure  breed  sheps 
Dog,  i vrite  your  Honur  to  telt  you,  that  I have 
exselent  one  Bred  of  Pure  Blod,  7 munthus  of 
agee;  Him  have  bone  and  rib,  more  stronger  than 
any  i ever  yet  did  seed ; and  He  as  wise  as  womans 
or  a man.  By  half  a words  of  command  he  will  go 
of  1000  yards,  and  take  any  nomber  of  sheps  to  my 
heil ; and  Him  understood  anythings  ^ou  say  to 
him  by  sins,  like  Dumy.  Him  colour  Black  on  the 
Backe  to  near  end  of  taile,  Him  then  whit ; Him 
hind  legs  at  point  whit,  one  of  four  feets  whit,  other 
Black  : Him  whit  under  Bely,  and  sume  of  the 
same  under  muzzlee ; Bit  of  him’s  nose  whit  like 
half  Moon.  Him  coreus  colour,  Buts  god  Dog 
never  have  bad  colour : him  ears  Black,  stand  up 
when  hear  sound,  like  ears  of  Pox.  One  of  ears 
have  whit  spotee  near  head  size  of  peny ; Him  eyse 
whit  Broun,  will  see  as  fare  as  Hake  or  Eagle ; and 
him  skinn  as  fine  as  Backe  of  Lady  hand.  Him 
was  Breed  me  myself,  and  I did  kep  it  from  Mothers 
womb,  and  Him  got  plenty  of  Mothers  mulk  when 
whelpe.  Hims  name  be  sprat,  called  efter  the  yong 
Heringes,  cause  him  be  so  madd  in  love  of  them  to 
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eatee  we  smashed  Tatoes ; him  not  shentle  in  him 
Bely,  will  eatee  onything : Plenty  good  Shepherds 
says  him  is  god  enogh  for  Princee  Plalbert,  as  Him 
as  pure  Breed  as  most  Graeeous  our  Queen  of 
Balmoral : Him  price,  free  on  hoard  steamer  for 
London,  in  England,  is  87  shiling,  to  he  paid  thrugh 
Bank  of  Calidonia  at  Dingwall  Bosshire,  Scotland, 
north  Brut  ton  : or  through  Mr.  William  Mackenzie, 
Gairloeh,  Bosshire,  Scotland,  north  Brutton.  Him 
will  larne  anything,  he  so  wise,  and  from  what  i 
knowed  of  your  Honur,  and  of  your  freends,  i would 
rether  you  have  it  in  your  posesion  than  any  other 
Shentleman  alive : as  i as  fond  of  him  as  of  my 
Childers  or  Wife ; Dog  will  he  time  before  he  get 
over  the  Galick,  his  Mother  and  Bather  tong,  and 
learn  the  Englishers  lanage  : hut  as  him  act  Dumy 
i tell  you  the  sins,  ans  you  can  yourself  put  lanage 
to  them.  He  son  he  scoolled  then,  and  perfect  for 
work  mong  sheps — expect  answer  from  your  Honur, 
adresed  to  as  above  when  you  have  the  time.  As 
Hims  teathes  sharp,  string  will  he  too  wake  to  put 
him  of  we,  so  must  provide  chains  and  colar  of 
lether,  so  that  come  too  2 shiling  more.  Totol  of 
hole  39  shiling — with  1 shiling  lucpeny  for  god 
wish  to  Dog — so  Totol  38  shiling. 

“ I am,  your  sarvant, 

“ Mathew  Mackenzie. 

“D.  G.  E.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  England.” 
As  abundant  proof  exists  that  uneducated  labour 
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is  comparatively  unprofitable,  the  Agent  ought  to 
give  great  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  labour- 
ing class  resident  upon  the  estate  under  his  charge. 
We  all  know  that  increased  wages  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  increased  intelligence ; that  the  larger 
capital,  in  the  form  of  intelligence,  yields  the  larger 
interest  in  the  form  of  wages.  This  is  universally 
so.  The  mechanic  sees  it  when  he  compares  the 
work  of  an  uneducated  with  that  of  an  educated 
man.  The  traveller  sees  it  when  he  passes  from  an 
educated  to  an  uneducated  nation.  There  are 
estates,  too,  in  this  country  lying  side  by  side, 
between  which  we  could  run  the  line  of  demarcation 
by  means  of  the  broad  legible  characters  which 
ignorance  has  written  on  roads,  fields,  and  houses, 
and  on  the  persons  of  men,  women,  and  children 
on  one  side,  and  which  knowledge  has  inscribed  on 
the  other.  This  difference  is  certainly  most  striking 
in  the  mechanic  arts ; but  it  is  clearly  visible  also 
in  husbandry.  It  is,  indeed,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  the  cultivator  that  makes  the 
soil  to  teem,  with  abundance.  Many  noble  lords 
and  able  statemen  have  advocated  the  education  of 

r 

the  masses;  but  we  shall  for  the  present  refer 
to  the  speech  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  at  the 
Romsey  Labourers’  Encouragement  Association. 
This  truly  able  address  was  a remarkable  instance 
of  his  Lordship’s  versatility,  displaying,  in  a pre- 
eminent degree,  that  rare  accomplishment  of  saying 
everything  well.  He  not  only  gave  the  full  benefit 
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of  his  own  experience,  but  entered  into  details  in  a 
manner  both  attractive  and  instructive.  He  first 
made  to  the  recipients  of  the  several  prizes  a grace- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  advantages  which  such 
a distinction  gave,  pointing  out  that  such  a public 
gift  made  the  individual  esteemed  and  respected  by 
those  among  whom  he  mixes.  His  Lordship  then 
showed  the  agricultural  labourer  that  he  was  an 
important  item  in  the  aggregate  of  the  community . 
cc  Lor  the  agricultural  class,  employed  as  it  is  in  the 
production  of  those  means  by  which  a nation  sub- 
sists, is  the  most  important  element  in  the  national 
fabric ; and  their  good  conduct  or  their  bad  conduct 
has  an  important  influence  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  nation,  and  upon  the  esteem  that 
nation  receives  in  other  countries.”  His  Lordship 
pointed  out  also  how  much  the  character  of  the 
rising  generation  depended  upon  the  example  set  by 
parents,  upon  whom  he  urged  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming aright  the  duties  of  their  situation,  both  by 
precept  and  example — the  latter  especially  having 
a great  effect  upon  children,  to  whose  education  as 
much  attention  as  possible  should  be  given.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  expect  that  they  should  be  made 
scientific,  but  three  things  they  ought  to  acquire, 
namely,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  On  the 
first  point  his  Lordship  merely  said  that  as,  through 
the  diffusion  of  printing,  there  were  now  so  many 
opportunities,  the  children  ought  to  be  able  to  read  ; 
but  the  detailed  manner  in  which  the  attainment  of 
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tlie  art  of  writing  was  characterised,  might  also 
have  suggested  that  his  Lordship  in  earlier  days 
had  himself  been  a proficient.  He  blames  the 
system  on  which  it  is  now  explained  to  them. 
“ Children  are  now  taught  to  make  up-strokes  fine 
and  down-strokes  bold.”  Now,  his  Lordship  thinks 
they  ought  to  be  taught  to  write  a large  hand,  and 
to  form  each  letter  well.  This  is  so  palpably  a 
truism,  that  we  willingly  concede  the  whole  force  of 
the  discovery.  Then,  as  to  arithmetic,  the  children 
were  to  learn,  not  merely  to  chalk  down  figures  on 
a slate,  but  to  make  calculations  mentally,  which 
would  be  of  use  to  them  in  after  life  ; as  for  instance, 
they  should  be  able  to  know  what  a ditch  ought  to 
cost  within  a certain  limit.  Now  these  remarks 
form  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  what  ought  to 
constitute  the  education  of  an  agricultural  labourer’s 
child.  The  opportunities  are  but  few,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  acquiring  the  mere  elements  limited ; it 
becomes  therefore  necessary  to  condense  into  a small 
compass  all  that  ought  to  be  known.  The  power  of 
reading  will  solace  many  an  otherwise  weary  hour, 
writing  extends  the  sphere  of  association,  while 
arithmetic  enables  a man  to  rise  above  his  fellows 
by  a simple  mental  process  of  combination.  These 
are  essential  to  the  child  born  even  to  labour  only, 
but  the  crowning  point  is  found  in  good  conduct 
and  a blameless  life.  A village  may  be  a very  limited 
area  of  action,  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  world  in 
miniature. 
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Does  the  owner  of  property,  however  small  his 
estate,  aim  at  a life  useful  and  beneficial  to  his 
race  ? — let  him  remember  that  every  acre  which  he 
reclaims,  every  blade  of  grass  which  he  bids  to 
grow  where  none  grew  before,  ameliorates  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellows.  Does  he  aspire  to  wealth  ? — 
let  him  reflect  that  his  gains,  if  less  brilliant  and 
striking  than  those  of  trade  and  the  professions,  are 
more  certain  and  uniform.  Is  he  tasteful  ?- — he  will 
here  find  scope  for  taste  in  woods,  orchards,  and 
flowers,  and  the  designs  of  his  buildings.  Is  he 
ambitious  ? — here  are  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
objects  to  be  controlled,  and  a kingdom  in  miniature 
to  be  governed  by  wise  and  wholesome  regulations. 

We  have  professional  schools  in  almost  every 
business  of  life  except  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  most  important  and  essential  of  them  all,  and 
one  requiring  a larger  amount  of  useful  study  in 
natural  science,  and  in  usefulness  to  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  human  family  than  any  other.  We 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  Cirencester  College 
and  one  or  two  others,  but  they  are  of  little  account 
and  of  very  little  practical  use,  unless  the  examples 
teach  how  to  make  a farm  profitable.  In  this  we 
believe  they  are  defective.  We  need  a great  many 
agricultural  schools ; but  if  what  is  taught  in  them 
be  not  at  least  up  to  the  best  level  of  the  system  of 
farming  of  the  day — indeed,  in  advance  in  some 
respects — they  will  fail  to  be  of  much  use.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  have  a farm  attached  to  a 
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school  or  college ; but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
manage  it  skilfully  so  as  to  be  as  remunerative  as  if 
it  were  occupied  by  a tenant. 

When  we  consider  that  agriculture  is  the  great 
business  of  mankind ; that  its  successful  prosecution 
depends  upon  a knowledge  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  of  the  principles  of  natural  science ; and  that 
our  agriculture  stands  in  special  need  of  this  auxi- 
liary aid ; we  cannot  withhold  our  surprise  and 
regret  that  we  have  not  long  since  established 
numerous  professional  schools,  in  which  our  youth, 
or  such  of  them  as  are  designed  to  manage  this 
branch  of  national  industry,  may  be  taught,  simul- 
taneously:, the  principles  and  practice  of  their  future 
business.  We  require  an  initiatory  study  of  years 
in  the  principles  of  law  and  medicine  before  we  per- 
mit the  pupils  to  practise  in  these  professions.  We 
require  a like  preliminary  study,  in  our  military 
and  naval  schools,  of  the  sciences  of  war  and  navi- 
gation, ere  the  students  are  deemed  qualified  to 
command.  And  yet  in  agriculture,  by  which,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  virtually  “ live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,”  and  which  truly 
embraces  a wider  range  of  useful  science  than  law, 
medicine,  war,  or  navigation,  we  have,  we  may  say, 
no  schools ; we  give  no  instruction,  we  bestow  no 
Government  patronage.  Scientific  knowledge  is 
deemed  indispensable  in  many  minor  employments 
of  life ; but  in  this  great  business,  in  which  its 
influence  would  be  most  potent  and  useful,  we  con- 
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sider  it,  judging  from  our  practice,  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  fiction  of  the  novelist.  We  regard 
mind  as  the  efficient  power  in  most  other  pursuits ; 
while  we  forget  that,  in  agriculture,  it  is  the  Archi- 
medean lever  which,  though  it  does  not  move  a 
world,  tends  to  fill  it  with  plenty,  with  moral  health 
and  human  happiness.  We  might  profitably  imitate 
the  system  of  training  pursued  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, especially  Germany,  as  at  Hohenlieim  in 
Wirtemberg,  and  Moglin  in  Prussia.  Persons 
desirous  of  learning  farming  thoroughly,  whatever 
their  station  in  life,  must  sink  pride  for  a time  and 
take  a place  in  the  operations  of  the  farm  as  a junior 
farm-servant.  The  present  writer  fortunately  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  his  father  having  a 
large  glebe  attached  to  the  parsonage,  besides  a 
farm  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  this,  in  a great 
measure,  does  he  attribute  his  practical  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  Some  of  the  most  successful  farmers 
in  the  kingdom  owe  much  of  their  knowledge  to 
this  sort  of  early  training.  It  is,  however,  to  schools 
or  colleges  that  gentlemen  who  are  not  farmers  must 
look  for  a proper  course  of  training  for  such  of  their 
sons  as  may  desire  to  pursue  rural  occupations. 
Meanwhile,  till  we  obtain  the  assistance  of  agricul- 
tural schools,  the  youth  who  is  disposed  to  become  a 
farmer  should  he  sent,  at  an  early  age,  to  learn  the 
practice  on  some  well-managed  farm,  where  he  may 
begin  early  to  love  Nature. 

In  May  last,  Mr.  Morton  read  a paper  at  a meet- 
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ing  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,  upon  the 
subject  of  Agricultural  Education,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  education  of  agriculturists.  The 
paper  first  pointed  out  that  the  business  of  a farmer 
was  really  similar  to  that  of  any  other  trader  ; that 
he  was  especially  a manufacturer,  and  as  such  must 
bring  intelligence  and  skill  to  bear  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  his  wares,  and  caution  and  knowledge 
upon  their  disposition.  The  business  of  a farmer 
demanded  patience,  prudence,  skill,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  soils,  the  formation  and 
diseases  of  animals,  and  the  nature  and  varieties  of 
plants,  and  such  knowledge  could  be  obtained  only 
by  practical  experience.  A knowledge  of  scientific 
laws  was  also  desirable  to  enable  an  agriculturist  to 
suggest  improvements  or  to  act  upon  the  suggestions 
of  others.  Coming  to  the  question  of  the  best  mode 
of  qualifying  young  men  for  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture as  a business,  the  lecturer  said  that,  taking 
experience  as  the  only  safe  guide  in  that  respect,  he 
did  not  desire  the  establishment  of  special  schools 
for  farmers’  sons,  although  he  believed  that  ordinary 
schools  did  not  give  that  kind  of  training  which 
would  develope  the  habit  of  continual  observation  so 
necessary  for  the  farmer.  Although  it  was  desirable 
that  the  young  agriculturist  should  learn  something 
of  botany,  chemistry,  physiology,  and  drawing,  yet 
his  real  professional  education  must  be  conducted 
upon  a farm.  Any  college  that  might  be  established 
for  the  particular  class  of  students  to  which  the 
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paper  referred,  should  be  agricultural  in  its  teaching 
rather  than  scientific.  It  was  difficult  in  colleges 
to  give  a preponderance  to  farming  pursuits,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  that,  after  the  usual 
school  education,  the  pupil  should  undergo  a course 
of  practical  study  upon  a farm  for  two  or  three  years 
before  entering  the  agricultural  college.  Such  esta- 
blishments as  the  College  at  Cirencester  should  be 
multiplied,  and  placed  in  districts  like  the  Lothians 
and  Norfolk,  where  there  were  always  hundreds  of 
young  men  seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  With  respect  to  the  existing  state 
of  agriculture  in  England,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  great  advances  had  been  made  of  late  years ; 
but  these  advances  might  be  owing  to  several  causes 
■ — to  improved  condition  of  the  land,  to  improved 
machinery  and  appliances  for  cultivation,  and  to 
improved  skill  and  enlarged  intelligence  in  the  use 
of  such  means.  While  there  was  a generally  con- 
current testimony  in  favour  of  an  improved  con- 
dition of  agriculture,  there  was  not  the  same 
agreement  as  to  an  improvement  in  the  purely 
professional  acquirements  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  present  day.  Then  arose  the  question,  how 
could  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  best  con- 
tribute to  an  improvement  in  the  education  of 
practical  agriculturists  ? It  appeared  to  be  a 
natural  solution  of  that  question  to  make  use  of  the 
numerous  farmers’  clubs,  which  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
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Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  make  them  sub- 
servient to  the  great  end  in  view.  In  order  to 
stimulate  exertion  and  to  create  emulation,  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  awarding  prizes  for  pro- 
ficiency, after  competitive  examinations,  appeared 
to  offer  the  best  prospects  of  success.  An  objection 
might  he  raised  that  a competitive  examination 
would  not  be  a satisfactory  test  of  practical  know- 
ledge, but  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  to  an 
examination  of  naval  officers  upon  questions  of 
practical  seamanship,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
held  to  have  any  real  weight  in  this  case.  In  con- 
clusion, the  paper  pressed  upon  the  society  the 
necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  local  clubs  to 
effect  an  improvement  in  the  present  system  of 
education,  for  those  whose  pursuits  were  to  be,  in 
after  life,  connected  with  the  land.  We  certainly 
admit  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Morton’s  views  generally. 
We  think,  with  respect  to  competitive  examinations, 
that,  as  rewards,  scholarships  would  be  preferable 
to  mere  prizes.  Some  gentlemen  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a National  Agricultural  College 
under  Government  authority,  with  power  to  grant 
degrees,  and  the  formation  of  a great  Agricultural 
Museum.  We,  however,  cannot  help  expressing 
our  dissent  from  the  proposition  of  establishing  a 
college  and  museum  under  State  control,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  our  views  have  the 
support  of  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  M.P.,  the  President  of 
the  Society. 
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With  regard  to  Scotland,  it  may  he  observed 
that,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools,  the  farmers  of  that  country  had  in  general 
all  the  advantages  of  a good  education,  and,  having 
thence  acquired  a taste  for  reading,  became,  not 
only  fond  of  perusing  works  on  agriculture,  bat 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  any  information 
they  might  thus  obtain.  Hence  the  culture 
of  artificial  grasses,  and  the  best  mode  of  apply- 
ing them  by  means  of  soiling,  with  various  other 
useful  practices,  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole 
country.  Numbers  of  Scotch  farmers,  also,  were 
accustomed  to  travel,  with  a view  of  acquiring 
useful  information,  and  of  comparing  their  own 
practices  with  those  of  other  districts.  Indeed, 
many  farmers  derive  more  advantage  by  travelling 
about  to  see  the  improvements  of  others  than  by 
attempting  to  make  discoveries  of  their  own. 
Almost  every  Scotch  farmer  has  travelled  through 
his  own  county,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  ones ; 
many  have  visited  England,  and  some  have  even 
penetrated  into  Elanders,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  agricultural  information.  Indeed,  the 
entire  population  of  this  country  may  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  anxious  desire  to  obtain  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  which  now  happily  so  univer- 
sally prevails  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and,  when  the  zeal  for  improvement  and  the  thirst 
for  useful  information,  by  which  the  British  Isles 
are  at  this  time  so  peculiarly  distinguished  are  con- 
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sidered,  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  the 
defects  which  have  been  pointed  out  will  speedily 
be  remedied,  and  that  Agriculture  will  reach  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  this  country  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  of  our  agriculturists. 

Let  no  one,  whatever  his  condition  may  be,  for- 
get that,  whilst  great  value  is  attached  to  ancient 
descent  and  aristocratical  traditions,  the  son  of  a 
common  shop-keeper  or  a mechanic,  if  he  distin- 
guish himself  and  display  superior  talents,  may  rise 
to  the  rank  of  Lord  Chancellor.  He  may  enter  the 
House  of  Peers  with  title,  which  will  be  transmitted 
to  his  children,  and  serve  as  a beacon  to  all  who, 
born  in  a humble  station,  feel  themselves  animated 
by  a generous  ambition. 

The  love  of  nature  in  her  splendid  garniture  is, 
with  all  of  us,  an  instinct.  It  is  born  in  us,  and 
we  transmit  it  to  our  remotest  descendants ; and 
the  more  our  intellectual  powers  are  developed,  the 
warmer  becomes  the  feeling  with  which  we  regard 
her  ever  varying  forms;  the  higher  our  civilization 
advances,  the  loftier  our  appreciation  of  the  endless 
beauties  scattered  around  us.  Arboriculture,  farm- 
ing, and  gardening  have  been  handmaidens  of 
civilization  in  every  age  and  country.  Noah  made 
a garden  and  planted  a vineyard.  Homer  tells  us 
about  the  garden  of  Alcinous,  a little  paradise  con- 
taining fruit  trees — the  apple,  the  fig,  the  pear,  the 
olive,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  vine.  Solomon 
had  magnificent  gardens,  which  contained  trees  of 
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frankincense  and  spices,  and  in  which  flourished 
the  great  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  hyssop  of 
the  wall.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world ; and  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  understood 
well  the  art  of  forcing  flowers.  In  all  countries 
and  amongst  all  races  it  was  the  same,  and  tells  of 
the  yearning  of  the  heart  for  pure  fellowship  with 
unsophisticated  Nature. 

“ Let  others  love  the  city, 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon  : 

Give  me  the  lonely  valley, 

The  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon ; 

Lair  beaming  and  streaming 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  among.” 

With  reference  to  estate  improvements  and  the 
laws  affecting  agriculture,  we  think  there  is  still 
room  for  facilitating  the  raising  of  money  by  life- 
tenants,  for  the  discharge  of  inherited  incumbrances, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  properties.  Have  not 
most  of  us  observed,  with  grieving  heart,  the  misery, 
abjectness,  and  uselessness  of  a life-tenant,  who  is 
borne  down  with  the  burdens  of  an  encumbered 
estate?  He  is  an  ostensible  landowner;  but  be 

4 

has  only  the  sorrowful  shadow  of  a sway  over  pro- 
perty, while  the  real  dominators,  in  a possessory 
sense,  are  mortgagees  and  creditors.  He  cannot 
infuse  any  profitable  element  into  his  nominal 
management  of  an  estate  which  yields  a large 
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amount  of  income  to  strangers.  With  deficient 
means  he  has  to  support  a false  position  by  expen- 
sive expedients,  which  involve  him  in  deeper  diffi- 
culties. He  is  expected  to  uphold  a family  repute 
for  hospitality,  and  to  exercise  those  acts  of  liberality 
and  kindness  which  constitute  the  charm  of  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  the  charities  of  social  existence. 
Pride  forbids  him  either  to  avow  his  embarrass- 
ments or  to  retrench  his  expenditure ; and  yet  his 
ignoble  secrets  ooze  out  in  spite  of  all  subterfuges ; 
and  the  very  persons  who  partake  of  his  good  cheer 
covertly  censure  his  imprudent  lavishness.  We 
draw  this  picture  from  what  we  have  painfully 
remarked  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Yet 
are  there  not  many,  very  many,  proprietors,  men  of 
intelligence  and  integrity,  capable  of  conferring 
benefits  on  the  social  system  which  surrounds  them, 
but  irreversibly  hampered  by  inherited  embarrass- 
ments, which  no  existing  law  can  possibly  extricate 
them  from,  except  with  the  sanction  of  certain 
successive  heirs  ? Their  domains  are  wide,  but 
their  dominion  is  a nullity.  They  resemble  the  last 
of  the  Moguls,  blind  Schah  Allum,  whose  power 
had  passed  away,  but  who  groped  daily  to  his  hall 
of  audience,  and  dangled  a disregarded  sceptre  from 
a despised  throne.  We  are  not  prone  to  pry  into  dis- 
tresses which  shun  the  public  eye;  but  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a case  of  sorer  humiliation  than  that  of  a 
descendant  of  a long  line  of  Highland  chiefs  living  in 
fell  insolvency  and  pining  powerlessness  in  the  home 
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of  liis  ancestors;  disabled  from  discharging  just 
debts,  and  yet  beholding  incumbrancers  deriving 
ample  revenues  from  his  desolated  possessions.  But 
if  proprietors  were  empowered  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  overwhelming  weight  of  settlements,  and 
to  dispose  of  such  a portion  of  landed  property  as 
would  clear  off  bondaging  incumbrances,  what  light, 
and  joy,  and  prosperity  would  spring  up  in  many  a 
Scottish  region,  now  marked  with  the  line  of  con- 
fusion and  the  stones  of  emptiness ! It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  to  part  with  any  portion  of 
lands  which  have  immemorially  belonged  to  a lofty 
line  is  a severance  which  would  inflict  a bitter  pang 
upon  many  an  aristocratic  mourner ; but  to  this 
we  would  reply,  surely  a moderate  independence  is 
preferable  to  splendid  slavery,  and  substantial 
ownership  better  than  nominal  sovereignty. 

The  life  of  the  Land  Agent  is  not,  as  many  sup- 
pose, one  of  ignoble  dependence,  difficulties,  and 
seclusion  from  enjoyments ; indeed,  few  employ- 
ments are  so  inviting,  and  few  lots  in  life  half  so 
desirable,  especially  for  a lover  of  Nature.  In  child- 
hood and  youth  we  often  have  a burning  desire  to 
live  in  the  city.  The  mind  warms  with  the  thought 
of  being  permitted  to  behold  all  its  sights  and  to 
catch  all  its  sounds,  to  look  upon  its  shows  and 
processions,  and  mingle  in  its  bustle  and  uproar ; 
but  as  we  grow  older  we  are  very  apt  to  lose  that 
feeling.  Our  tastes  become  more  natural.  The 
city  becomes  uninteresting ; we  tire  of  its  artificial 
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monotony,  and  are  sick  of  its  noise.  But  nature  is 
ever  fresh  and  young.  We  drink  in  health  amid 
the  scenes  around  us.  The  works  of  her  hand  never 
weary.  With  every  return  of  spring,  many  a denizen 
of  the  city  pines  for  the  old  haunts  which  he  once 
frequented,  and  dwells  with  longing  upon  the  woods, 
fields,  and  streams  about  which  he  once  wandered. 
Their  distant  scenes  revisit  him  amid  the  noise  and 
uproar  of  the  metropolis,  amid  the  confusion  of 
business,  and  he  would  give  much  if  he  could  again 
return  to  them ; the  pleasures  of  cfi  The  Past  ” haun  ' 
him,  and  he  muses  to  himself : — 

“ Ah,  if  by  wishing  I could  bring  it  back, 

Or  by  much  weeping  make  it  live  anew, 

Or  if  by  waiting  I should  see  it  here, 

Or  by  long  watching  find  it  once  more  true. 

But  I may  wish  and  weep,  and  wait  and  watch  in 
vain, 

Por  it  will  never  more  come  back  to  me  again.” 

We  all  have  a lively  sense  of  the  trials,  difficulties, 
and  hardships  of  our  own  particular  lot,  and  we  are 
often  apt  to  fancy  that  there  are  fewer  evils  in  some 
other  conditions.  The  sailor,  when  he  has  been  a 
little  while  upon  the  land,  tires  of  its  monotony, 
and  longs  again  to  feel  the  motion  of  the  sea,  and 
share  again  in  its  excitements.  But  when  he  has 
been  a little  while  at  sea,  tossed  about  with  storms, 
he  sighs  for  the  quiet  of  home.  The  farmer,  weary 
with  toil,  sometimes  thinks  that  to  do  the  work  of 
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a professional  man  would  be  no  toil,  but  pleasure. 
The  professional  man,  sitting  down  to  a piece  of 
writing  or  drawing  which  must  be  done  wilhin  a 
given  time,  feels  that  to  use  the  hoe  or  spade  would 
be  a very  easy  matter,  and  preferable  to  head  work. 
Allowing,  however,  for  all  these  varieties  of  feeling, 
it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  no  class  of  men 
occupy  a more  comfortable  and  desirable  place  in 
society  than  the  Land  Agent  on  an  important  estate. 
And  where  else  can  the  lover  of  Nature  find  so  much 
true  enjoyment  ? We  can  all  of  us  sympathise  with 
the  exclamation  of  the  Arab  scheik  to  Mr.  Layard, 
as  they  went  careering  over  the  plain,  then  green 
with  the  first  verdure,  and  enamelled  with  the  first 
flowers  of  spring : “ O,  Bey ! what  has  God  given 
to  us  equal  to  this  ? what  else  is  there  worth  living 
for  ? what  do  the  dwellers  in  towns  know  of  true 
happiness — they  have  never  seen  grass  nor  flowers. 
May  God  have  pity  on  them  !” 

And  now  some  readers  may  say,  “ Who  is  this 
Mr.  Macdonald  that  takes  upon  himself  to  lecture 
us  Agents — what  does  he  know  about  agriculture 
and  estates  ?”  It  therefore  behoves  Mr.  Macdonald 
to  show  that  he  is  qualified,  by  education  and  expe- 
rience, to  write  and  to  lecture  on  such  subjects ; and 
he  trusts  that  in  giving  some  account  of  himself, 
and  publishing  a few  testimonials  at  the  end  of  this 
volume,  he  will  not  be  accused  of  any  less  creditable 
motive  than  a desire  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  doubts 
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of  intelligent  men ; and  to  show  the  Agent  that,  in 
accepting  his  suggestions,  he  is  not  yielding  to  the 
speculations  of  a mere  theorist,  hut  to  the  well-con- 
sidered opinions  of  a man  thoroughly  versed  in 
everything  appertaining  to  husbandry  and  estate 
management. 

My  father  was  a clergyman  possessed  of  extensive 
glebe  lands  and  a farm,  and  I from  my  youth  up- 
wards have  been  occupied  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  agriculture.  I have,  since  1848,  prosecuted  my 
calling  as  a Civil  Engineer,  Agricultural  Engineer, 
and  Estate  Agent.  Under  my  immediate  direction 
and  superintendence  upwards  of  a million  sterling 
has  been  expended  on  the  drainage  and  improvement 
of  agricultural  lands  alone.  I have  been  taught 
every  branch  of  farming,  experimentally,  practically, 
and  scientifically ; and  I have  farmed  extensively  on 
my  own  account  for  many  years,  besides  superin- 
tending landed  property,  and  keeping  estate  books 
and  accounts.  I have  received,  in  short,  a first-class 
education  as  an  Agriculturist,  Land  Valuer,  and 
Surveyor,  without  which  no  one  is  in  a condition  to 
criticise  faithfully  the  management  of  estates  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

With  these  qualifications,  then,  I have  in  the 
foregoing  pages  attempted  succinctly  to  give  my 
views  upon  Estate  Management,  in  the  hope  of 
assisting  in  some  degree  in  effecting  a more  equita- 
ble relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Having  spoken  from  long  practical  knowledge,  and 
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from  considerable  personal  experience  and  inquiry, 
I have,  perhaps,  been  led  to  form  some  decided 
opinions.  If  I am  mistaken,  however,  in  any  of 
my  views,  I am  quite  open  to  correction,  and  I 
shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  Landlord  or  Agent 
who  may  take  the  trouble  to  put  me  right  if  I am 
wrong. 

Now  when  poor  Douglas  Jerrold  was  contending 
that  no  epitaph  should  contain  more  than  two  words, 
and  Charles  Knight  asked  him,  “ What  should  you 
propose  for  mine  ?”  the  answer  was,  “ Good  night ! ” 
This  I sincerely  wish  to  all  my  readers,  and  best 
hopes  for  their  long-continued  happiness. 

“ Look,  the  world’s  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 

His  day’s  hot  task  has  ended  in  the  west : 

The  owl,  night’s  herald,  shrieks, — tis  very  late  ; 

The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest ; 

And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven’s  light, 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good-night.” 
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FARM  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF 
THE  YEAR. 


JANUARY. 

Ploughing. — If  the  state  of  the  weather  and  soil  are 
favourable,  push  on  rapidly  with  the  ploughing.  In  no  case 
take  in  hand  the  ploughing  when  the  soil  is  saturated  with 
wet — good  work  cannot  result : this  holds  more  especially 
true  of  heavy  adhesive  clays. 

Drainage. — When  the  state  of  the  land  and  weather  are 
favourable,  proceed  with  drainage  operations  in  the  field. 
(For  full  descriptions  of  method  of  draining,  see  Stephens’ 
4t  Manual  of  Practical  Draining,”  or  chapter  on  Draining  in 
Morton’s  “ Young’s  Farmers’  Calendar.”) 

Wheat  Crop. — If  the  condition  of  the  soil  permits,  pro- 
ceed with  what  remains  to  he  done  in  wheat  sowing,  (For 
remarks  on  this  crop,  see  introduction  to  the  month  of 
October  in  this  Calendar.)  In  the  choice  of  seed,  the 
farmer  will  he  guided  by  the  locality  and  condition  of  the 
field : a red  variety  may  he  used  if  these  are  favourable  to 
the  early  ripening  of  the  crop ; if  not,  a white. 

Beans,  Tares , and  Peas. — In  good  soils  and  favourable 
situations  these  crops  may  be  laid  down;  the  beans  to  be 
sowed  in  drills  at  least  28  or  30  inches  in  width.  By  sow- 
ing a mixture  of  tares  and  rye,  a good  supply  of  forage  in 
spring  for  cattle  may  be  obtained.  In  the  great  majority 
of  localities  it  will  be  too  early  to  put  down  peas ; a few 
however,  in  good  soil  may  be  sown. 
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If  the  Turnip  lifting  has  not  yet  been  completed,  proceed 
with  this  operation,  removing  the  tops  or  shaws,  care  being 
taken  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  bulbs  in  removing  the  tops. 
Turnips  are  piled  up  in  triangular  heaps,  having  a base  of 
about  six  feet,  and  thatched  with  straw.  When  consumed 
in  the  field,  the  produce  of  three  rows  may  be  thrown  into 
one,  and  covered  with  the  plough.  When  turnips  run  to 
seed  they  become  woody. 


FEBRUARY. 

Ploughing. — See  remarks  on  this  department  in  last 
month.  A furrow  of  average  depth  should  be  taken  if  the 
turnip  crop  has  been  wholly  removed ; a shallow  furrow  if 
the  turnips  have  been  eaten  off  with  sheep. 

Drainage. — (See  last  month.)  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  leave  the  trenches  open  to  be  attacked  by  frost.  The 
filling  in  should  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the 
trenches  are  cut. 

Wheat  Crop. — Proceed  with  the  sowing  of  such  fields  as 
may  not  yet  be  done  ; select  a variety  which  will  mature 
early,  and  with  a stiff  straw;  dress  with  “ Down’s  Farmers’ 
Friend,”  or  other  wheat  steep,  before  sowing ; and  apply  a 
phospliatic  manure. 

Beans,  Tares,  and  Peas. — See  remarks  last  month. 

Barley. — Although  usually  sown  in  March,  if  locality 
and  soil  are  both  favourable,  it  will  be  worth  while  for  the 
farmer  to  sow  down  a limited  breadth  of  this  crop,  for  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  early  sown  barleys  are  better  than 
the  late. 

Oats. — Land  in  good  condition,  that  is,  dry,  rich,  and, 
with  a fine  tilth,  may  be  laid  down  in  oats  this  month, 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  end. 

MARCH. 

Ploughing. — The  remarks  made  under  the  month  of 
January  as  to  ploughing  when  the  land  is  in  a fit  state, 
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apply  here  forcibly  to  the  operations  of  this  month.  The 
soil,  when  turned  over  by  the  plough,  should  be  in  a fine 
friable  condition,  not  adhesive,  cloddy,  or  lumpy.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  condition  in  which  the  soil  is  for 
seeding,  and  in  which  it  is  left  after  seeding,  influences,  in 
a very  marked  manner,  the  after  cultivation  of  the  crop 
during  its  growth,  and,  by  consequence,  its  final  result. 

Wheat  Crop. — Little  land  should  have  to  be  laid  down 
for  this  crop  so  late  on  in  the  season ; the  only  varieties  ad- 
missible where  it  has  to  be  done  being  the  April  or  bearded 
wheat  and  Talavera. 

Barley. — The  sowing  of  this  crop  should  be  regularly 
proceeded  with.  The  soil  is  in  best  condition  when  friable, 
moist,  but  not  wet.  In  selecting  the  seed,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  procure  seed  from  an  early  district.  Chevalier  barley 
stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of  brewers  for  malting  pur- 
poses ; the  six-rowed  variety  (here  or  bigg)  yields  heavy  crops, 
but  the  quality  is  coarse,  and  not  valuable  for  malting. 

Oats. — Proceed  with  the  sowing  of  this  crop,  care  being 
taken  to  have  the  soil  in  a favourable  condition,  and  the 
seed  selected  of  an  early  variety. 

Beans. — Early  in  the  month,  the  seed  should  be  sown  if 
possible  in  drills,  in  order  to  enable  cleaning  and  weeding  to 
be  carried  on  ; and  the  soil  should  be  well  manured. 

Tares  and  Bye,  for  a supply  of  green  food  for  cattle,  may 
be  sown  in  drills. 

Flax. — “ Land  intended  for  flax  demands  particular  at- 
tention now.  The  land  should  have  been  deeply  ploughed 
last  autumn,  and  should,  as  soon  as  sufficiently  dry,  be  well 
harrowed,  rolled,  grubbed,  and  well  cleaned  of  all  root  weeds, 
such  as  scutch,  crowfoot,  &c.  The  best  soil  for  flax  is  a 
deep,  strong  loam ; and  rich  stubble  land,  after  wheat,  oats, 
or  barley,  produces  the  best  sample,  particularly  if  the  grain 
crops  have  succeeded  lea;  the  seed  may  be  sown  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  well  harrowed  with  a short-tined 
harrow,  first  one  way,  and  then  across,  or  diagonally,  so  as 
to  distribute  the  seeds  equally ; finish  with  the  roller.  It 
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is  much  safer  to  sow  too  thick  than  too  thin.  Good  crops  are 
taken  after  potatoes,  mangolds,  carrots,  and  parsnips  ; but 
there  is  a decided  opinion  in  the  north  of  Ireland  against 
growing  flax  after  turnips. 

Spring  Vetches. — Sow  another  breadth  of  this  valuable 
crop  for  summer  soiling.  When  well  up  sow  another  breadth, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a continuous  succession  of  succulent 
forage.  About  four  pounds  of  rape,  sown  along  with  the 
vetches  and  oats,  will  help  to  keep  the  former  off  the 
ground,  and  add  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

Carrots  love  a deep,  sandy  loam,  which,  when  well 
manured  with  well-decomposed  compost,  intimately  mixed 
with  it,  produces  this  crop  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 
On  this  account  the  best  practice  is  to  manure  the  land 
heavily  in  the  autumn,  and  plough  it  in  with  a deep  rough 
furrow;  it  is  then  harrowed  down,  as  soon  as  thoroughly 
dry  in  the  spring,  cross  ploughed,  well  harrowed,  rolled, 
and,  if  necessary,  well  grubbed  and  rolled,  so  as  to  reduce  it 
to  the  finest  possible  tilth,  preparatory  to  forming  the  drills, 
which  are  then  rolled  to  flatten  their  tops  and  consolidate 
them,  and  immediately  sown.  If  the  land  has  not  been 
manured  in  the  autumn,  it  may  be  manured  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  and  put  in  the  drills  as  is  usual  for  turnips.  Car- 
rots may  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  the  month  up  till  the 
middle  of  April,  but  the  earlier  the  better. 

Parsnips  like  a deep,  sappy,  heavy  soil,  not  wet ; and  to 
produce  a heavy  crop,  it  should  be  rich  and  well  manured 
with  rich  compost.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  same 
as  for  carrots,  and  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time ; 
but  carrots  will  produce  better  if  sown  a little  later  than 
parsnips. 

Cabbages. — Prepare  a clean,  rich,  and  well-manured  piece 
of  land,  and  pulverize  it  well,  to  sow  some  cabbage  seeds  ; 
lay  it  off  in  three-and-a-half  or  four  feet  beds,  with  eighteen- 
inch  alleys,  level  the  beds  neatly  with  the  back  of  the 
spade;  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly,  and  cover  with 
about  an  inch  of  fine  earth  from  the  furrows,  rake  the 
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surface  nicely,  and  when  dry  enough  beat  it  well  with  the 
back  of  the  spade,  which  will  prevent  it  cracking  or  Assuring. 
The  large  York,  Nonpareil  York,  and  Drumhead,  are  the  best 
sorts  to  sow  now  for  field  culture,  and  will  produce  fine 
plants  for  planting  out  in  May  and  June. 

Kohl  Rabi. — Sow  early  in  the  month  on  a well-manured 
bed  seed  for  plants  for  transplanting. 

Potatoes. — The  land  for  this  crop  should  be  stirred  over 
with  the  grubber  rather  than  turned  over  by  the  plough. 
Liberal  manuring,  with  phosphatic  guano  or  first-class  super- 
phosphates, should  be  attended  to. 

Grass  Seeds  and  Clover. — In  lands  sown  with  wheat  and 
barley  grass  seeds  and  clover  should  be  sown  ; the  seed 
should  be  covered  very  lightly  with  a light  bush  or  grass- 
seed  harrow;  or,  in  some  soils,  better  still,  with  a light 
roller.  Be  very  careful  as  to  the  purity  of  the  seeds 
selected;  by  using  cheap  seed,  a great  loss  maybe  sustained. 
In  this  department,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  con- 
nected with  farming,  is  the  saying  peculiarly  applicable, 
“ Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,”  where  cheap,  impure, 
weedy  is  preferred  to  dear  but  sound  and  clean  seed. 

APRIL. 

Ploughing. — Land  intended  for  green  crops  should  only 
be  ploughed  where  the  soil  is  in  that  sound  condition  which 
will  work  freely  under  the  plough,  yielding  a fine  friable 
soil  under  the  final  action  of  the  harrows.  In  working 
the  land  for  turnips,  some  prefer  the  grubber  to  the  plough, 
as  it  bring  the  weeds  better  to  the  surface,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  leaves  the  land  in  a state  better  suited  for  the  crop 
than  if  the  plough  was  used.  Plough  lea  land,  and  seed 
after  the  ploughing,  harrowing  in  the  direction  of  the  furrow 
both  before  and  after  the  sowing. 

Drainage. — All  the  fields  which  are  to  be  under  crop, 
and  the  drainage  of  which  has  been  begun  in  the  preceding 
month,  must  now  be  finished. 
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Barley , Oats , and  Beans. — The  sowing  of  these  crops 
must  be  completed  this  month,  and  as  early  as  possible. 
Every  exertion  should  be  made  to  secure  favourable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  weather  for  these  crops.  A chance  now 
lost  may  never  come  again. 

Flax. — (See  remarks  for  last  month.) 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Cabbage. — Carrots  and  parsnips 
must  be  sown  this  month  if  a good  crop  of  each  is  desired. 
Cabbage  should  be  planted  out  at  distances  varying  from 
28  to  36  inches. 

Potatoes. — The  ploughing  for  this  important  crop  should 
be  proceeded  with  most  vigorously ; the  land  should  be  in 
good  condition,  richly  but  not  over-manured. 

Mangold  Wurtzel. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  this 
seed  should  be  sown,  in  drills  28  to  30  inches  apart,  the 
same  as  for  turnips.  The  crop  requires  heavy  applications 
of  manure,  in  which,  if  salt  is  given  at  the  rate  of  two-and- 
a-half  cwts.  to  the  acre,  the  crop  will  be  all  the  better. 
The  seed  should  be  steeped  in  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  even  pure  water,  for  two  or  three  days  before 
sowing. 

Grass  Seeds. — These  are  usually  sown  down  with  the 
barley,  although,  as  stated  in  last  month,  sometimes  with 
the  wheat  crop.  (For  operations,  see  the  last  month’s  re- 
marks under  this  head.) 


MAY. 

Ploughing.- — The  work  under  this  department  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  preparation  of  the  summer  fallows.  The 
first  operation  in  advanced  farming  being  the  grubbing  or 
scarifying  of  the  surface  soil,  so  as  to  stir  and  bring  the 
weeds  to  the  surface,  the  grubber  being  worked  first  in  one 
direction  and  afterwards  across  that  of  the  original  furrows. 
The  grubber  for  this  work  is  preferable  to  the  plough, 
which  does  not  act  so  favourably  upon  the  roots  of  the 
couch  grass  and  upon  the  other  weeds. 

Beans , Peas,  Tares. — All  the  land  under  these  crops 
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should  he  carefully  hoed  and  freed  from  weeds,  and  the  soil 
brought  well  up  over  the  root.  Much  of  the  value  of  the 
resulting  crops  depends  upon  the  perfect  way  in  which  the 
stirring,  hoeing,  and  cleansing  of  the  soil  are  affected. 

Mangold-  Wurtzd  and  Potatoes — Work  on  vigorously  with 
the  sowing  of  these  crops,  if  not  already  completed.  (For 
remarks,  see  last  month.) 

Turnips  and  Swedes. — The  land  should  be  prepared  for 
the  turnip  crop : the  weeds  should  be  got  rid  of  as  carefully 
as  possible ; the  soil  to  be  in  good  tilth,  and  well  manured. 

JUNE. 

Ploughing. — Proceed  with  summer  fallowing  in  cases 
where  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  the  system.  (See 
remarks  under  last  month.) 

Draining. — The  summer  months  are  very  suitable  for 
•carrying  on  draining  operations  in  lands  under  grass  and 
on  fallow. 

Weeding. — All  the  crops  now  in  progress  of  growth,  and 
which  are  capable  of  being  brought  under  the  action  of  the 
hoe,  hand  or  horse,  should  be  attended  to.  The  adage  is 
worth  remembering,  “ One  year’s  seeding  (of  weeds)  is  seven 
years’  weeding.” 

Mangolds. — When  sown  at  the  proper  time,  the  plants 
of  this  most  important  crop  will  be  so  far  advanced  as  to 
.admit  of  their  being  trimmed  and  singled.  This  should  be 
done  by  hand,  if  a good  after  crop  is  wished  for  ; no  machine 
can  do  the  work  properly.  Take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clean  the  weeds  from  between  the  drills  or  rows, 
and  stir  the  soil  well  up. 

Turnip  Crop. — Proceed  vigorously  with  the  sowing  of  the 
turnips ; with  regard  to  this  crop  no  opportunity  should  be 
lost  to  get  the  seed  in  early  this  month.  “ Now  or  never  ” 
should  be  the  farmer’s  motto  at  this  time.  Some  of  the 
early  sown  Swedes  will  now  be  ready  for  hoeing,  weeding, 
.thinning,  and  singling.  (See  par.  (d)  above.) 
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Haymaking. — This,  one  of  the  most  important  operations 
of  the  year,  will  now — in  favourable  localities  and  seasons — 
be  engaging  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  Space  does  not 
here  permit  us  to  go  fully,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so,  into 
the  details  of  the  work  of  the  hay-field. 

JULY. 

Ploughing  and  Braining. — The  work  connected  with 
summer  fallows  should  be  proceeded  with,  and  the  manure 
applied  where  necessary.  The  drains  should  be  finished  by 
the  latest  at  the  end  of  this  month,  so  as  to  free  all  hands 
for  the  labours  of  the  harvest  now  nearly  at  hand  in  some 
of  the  early  districts. 

Weeding , Hoeing,  amd  Cleaning  of  Groiving  Crops. — All 
the  strength  of  the  farm  should  be  put  to  these  important 
operations.  (See  remarks  under  last  month.) 

Turnips. — The  plants  in  many  of  the  fields  sown  last 
month  will  now  be  ready  for  thinning  and  singling. 

Forage  Crops. — On  spare  plots  summer  rape  and  white 
mustard  may  be  sown  for  a supply  of  cattle  food  in  the 
autumn.  Eape  is  a special  favourite  with  milch  cows,  and 
greatly  increases  the  flow  of  milk. 

Haymaking. — In  the  majority  of  districts  this  is  the  great 
farming  feature  of  the  month,  “ Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.”  This  proverb  conveys  much  literal  as  well  as 
suggestive  truth  to  the  farmer  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

AUGUST. 

Ploughing — Autumnal  Culture. — In  favoured  districts, 
where  some  of  the  fields  have  been  early  cleaned  of  their 
crops,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  early  cleaned 
and  stirred  fields.  To  obtain  this  object  the  grubber  and 
broadshare  are  most  valuable  implements,  and  should  be  at 
once  brought  into  use.  In  the  preparation  of  the  fallows , 
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tlie  land  being  by  this  time  well  freed  from  weeds,  the 
manure  should  be  applied.  If  lime  or  compost  have  been 
used,  it  will  be  advisable  to  harrow  them  in  before  finally 
ploughing. 

Turnips. — The  best  opportunity  for  cleaning  the  turnip 
crop  will  be  afforded  this  month,  and  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Harvesting  of  tlie  Cereals. — In  preparing  for  this  the  grand 
feature  of  the  year,  the  realization  of  all  previous  labours, 
the  business  capabilities  of  the  farmer  will  be  favourably  or 
unfavourably  shown.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking 
for  or  in  preparing  all  appliances  required  for  field  work. 
Tlie  reaping  machine,  if  used,  or  if  not  used,  the  sickles  and 
the  scythes  should  all  be  put  in  the  best  of  working  order, 
so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  the  field  when  cutting 
operations  have  fairly  commenced  in  making  good  defici- 
encies in  machines  and  tools. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Ploughing  and  Autumnal  Culture . — (See  remarks  under 
last  month.)  In  the  preparation  of  large  breadths  of  land 
for  succeeding  crops,  the  steam  plough  comes  into  favourable 
circumstances  where  it  can  be  economically  employed. 
Lands  which  have  carried  the  potato  crop  should  at  once 
be  put  in  preparation  for  the  wheat  crop.  Tallow  fields 
should  now  be  ploughed,  preparatory  to  seeding  in  the 
second  week  of  next  month. 

Wheat  Crop. — Where  the  dibbling  of  single  seeds  is 
adopted,  the  wheat  sowing  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Potato  Crop . — -(See  remarks  under  last  month.) 

OCTOBER. 

Ploughing  and  Autumn  Culture. — Should  the  weather  be 
dry  enough  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  grubber  and  the 
harrow,  opportunity  should  be  availed  of  to  carry  out  autum- 
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nal  clearing.  The  effects  of  this  in  getting  rid  of  weeds, 
which  would  otherwise  be  abundant,  are  most  strikingly 
beneficial ; and  it  is  in  view  of  the  rapid  and  efficient  way 
in  which  the  operations  necessary  can  be  carried  out,  that 
the  steam  plough  is  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  the  farmer. 

Drainage. — The  time  is  now  very  favourable  for  drainage 
operations  being  carried  on  in  fields  which  are  cleared  of 
their  com  crops. 

Root  Crops. — The  taking-up  and  storing  of  root  crops 
now  demand  the  best  cares  of  the  farmer.  (For  full  details 
of  the  modes  of  carrying  out  these  operations  most  eco- 
nomically, see  the  appropriate  section  of  the  “ History  of  the 
Agriculture  of  1865,”  companion  work  to  this  Almanac.) 

The  Wheat  Crop. — The  getting-in  of  this — the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  cereal  or  grain  crops  of  the  farm — consti- 
tutes the  principal  feature  of  field  work  during  this  month 
(October)  and  the  next. 

Beans  and  Tares. — Winter  beans  may  be  sown  this 
month.  The  mode  of  culture  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  other  months  for  spring  beans.  Tares  and  rye 
may  also  be  sown  with  advantage,  to  yield  a spring  crop 
of  cattle  food. 

NOVEMBER. 

Ploughing. — The  working  of  the  stubble  fields  for  suc- 
ceeding and  spring  crops  may  now  be  proceeded  with  on  every 
opportunity  offered.  This  should  not,  however,  be  done  unless 
the  weather  is  good  : to  attempt  to  work  land,  especially 
that  of  a close  adhesive  nature,  in  a thoroughly  wet  con- 
dition, is  worse  than  useless. 

Drainage. — A vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  get  all 
drainage  operations  finished  before  the  severe  frost  set  in. 

Wheat  Crop. — Continue  to  sow  fields  not  finished  last 
month ; and  take  in  hand  those  which  still  remain  to  be 
done.  If  the  weather  is  good,  but  an  early  rain  likely  to 
succeed,  ploughing,  seeding,  and  harrowing-in  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  consecutively,  that  is,  if  the  state  of  the  soil  is 
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;good,  which  it  should  be ; for  no  advantage  is  obtained 
in  sowing  where  the  soil  is  in  bad  condition. 

Turnip  Crop . — The  white  and  yellow  turnips  should  be 
got  up  and  stored  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible.  Indeed, 
for  the  white  variety,  this  in  many  districts  will  be  late 
•enough,  as  frosts  very  rapidly  attack  and  deteriorate  the 
value  of  the  roots. 


DECEMBER. 

Ploughing  and  Braining. — The  ploughing  of  stubble  land 
: should  be  no  longer  delayed  if  the  weather  and  soil  are  in 
good  condition.  The  ploughing  of  lea  land  should  also  be 
proceeded  with.  Drainage  operations  should  now  be  pushed 
.forward  to  completion. 

Wheat  Crop. — Should  the  weather  and  circumstances  of 
.soil  in  previous  months  have  been  such  as  to  prevent  the 
wheat  sowing  being  proceeded  with,  no  time  should  now  be 
.lost  in  making  up  for  the  delay. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

JANUARY. 

Battle. — The  food  of  cattle  fattening  for  market  should 
!be  made  richer  by  the  addition  of  oil-cake  or  bean  meal  A 
•“  soup,”  such  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  will  push 
• on  cattle  quickly  for  the  shambles.  Grazing  cattle  will  not 
be  the  worse  for  a slight  addition  to  their  food  in  the  shape 
•of  turnips  and  a modicum  of  rape  cake.  The  reader  is  here 
referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head  in  the  month  of 
October,  showing  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  care  of 
•cattle  during  the  winter  months. 

Calves  and  Dairy  Stock. — The  calves  should  not  be 
: subjected  to  biting  blasts  of  winter  in  cold  exposed  fields 
.and  during  damp  weather.  They  should  be  carefully  at- 
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tended  to  in  warm  sheltered  sheds  and  courts.  This  re- 
mark applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  the  milch 
cows ; for  it  may  he  taken  as  axiomatic  that  if  the  food,  the 
shelter  given  to,  and  the  care  taken  of,  dairy  cows  are  not 
given  as  they  ought  to  he,  the  supply  of  milk  will  not  he  at 
all  satisfactory.  [For  remarks  on  this  head,  see  month  of 
October  in  this  section.] 

Horses. — The  same  care  which  we  have  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  reader  with  respect  to  cattle  and  dairy  stock 
are  just  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  horses ; perhaps  more  so, 
in  view  of  their  greater  individual  value.  Good,  careful 
grooming,  regular  feeding,  supply  of  good  water,  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  regular  exercise  are  the  points  to  he  attended  to. 

Sheep. — Supplement  turnips  and  straw  food  with  a supply 
of  oilcake,  heans,  or  oats,  and  provide  shelter  from  the  cutting 
winds.  Keep  ewes  near  their  confinement  in  separate  folds, 
and  those  about  to  he  confined  in  warm  shelter  sheds.  Pay 
great  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  food  given  to  ewes,  and 
avoid  the  use  of  frosted  turnips  and  early  got  up  mangolds, 
which  are  apt  to  scour ; mangolds  are  all  the  better  for  being 
stored  up  for  a month  or  two. 

Pigs. — -Keep  pigs  warm,  and  well  hut  not  over  supplied 
with  food.  Boil  the  roots  given  to  them,  and  mix  with 
bran  and  sharps.  Sows  near  littering  to  he  kept  quiet  and 
warm.  In  giving  food  to  pigs  do  not  forget  a supply  of 
small  knobby  lumps  of  coal,  they  are  better  for  them  than 
cinders ; but  cinders  of  even  an  inferior  quality  are  better 
than  none.  The  beneficial  action  of  coals  upon  the  health 
of  pigs  is  very  decided ; how  they  act  is  not  known  very 
precisely:  the  subject  is  curious,  and  deserves  to  be  in- 
vestigated. 

FEBRUARY. 

Cattle. — It  is  a maxim  in  cattle  feeding,  based  upon 
sound  principles,  that  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
fattening  cattle  should  be  a constantly  progressive  one ; no 
going  back  should  be  tolerated,  for  the  same  rates  of  improve- 
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ment  cannot  be  again  attained.  Be  careful,  therefore,  to 
attend  to  the  regular,  steady  feeding  of  stock.  In  place  of 
keeping  them  always  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  study  to 
give  them  from  time  to  time  changes.  The  importance  of  a 
change  of  food  to  cattle  has  not  been  fully  recognised,  im- 
portant as  it  is  admitted  to  be  in  human  hygiene.  In  the 
varied  foods  now  at  the  command  of  the  farmer,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  not  attempting  this  change.  The  care  of 
the  farmer  at  this  period  of  the  year  in  this  department  is 
to  get  the  cattle  fitted  for  the  fat  cattle  markets ; to  aid  in 
this,  the  advantages  of  tills  “change”  system  will  be  ap- 
parent upon  a steady  trial  of  it.  It  increases  the  appetite 
and  promotes  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  An  excellent 
fattening  food  is  made  of  oil-cake,  rape-cake,  bean  meal,  and 
oats  or  barley ; nor  should  a little  condimental  food  or 
addition  to  the  food  be  despised. 

Calves  and  Cows. — Keep  the  calves  in  dry  and  warm 
shelter  sheds,  well  supplied  with  food,  of  which  the  kind, 
the  quality,  the  quantity,  and  the  mode  of  giving  must  be 
proportioned  to  their  age.  A little  salt  should  not  be  forgot, 
and  a lump  of  chalk  should  be  placed  within  their  reach. 
Cows  giving  full  milk  must  not  be  let  down ; the  addition 
of  a little  rape-cake  and  cabbage  as  green  food  will  be  found 
to  add  to  their  milking  capabilities.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  what  will  suit  one  cow  will 
not  suit  another.  Hence  the  value  to  the  farmer  of  the 
" change”  system  of  food  which  we  have  advocated  on  the 
feeding  of  fattening  stock.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  plan  of  carrying  out  an  unvarying  system  of  feed- 
ing in  the  case  of  farm  stock  of  all  kinds  is  as  unphilosophi- 
cal  in  principle  as  it  is  productive  of  unsatisfactory  results 
in  practice. 

Horses. — The  work  of  horses  on  the  farm  having  being- 
increased  by  this  time,  the  corn  supply  should  in  proportion 
be  increased.  Do  not  let  long  intervals  elapse  between  the 
times  of  feeding ; long  fasts  are  as  prejudicial  to  horses  as 
to  men. 
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Sheep  and  Ewes. — An  allowance  of  oil-cake  or  other- 
oleaginous  food  should  be  added  to  sheep  folded  on  the 
turnip  brake.  The  importance  of  warm  shelter  to  sheep  is- 
rapidly  becoming  recognized,  although  the  practice  is,  we 
regret  to  say,  as  yet  very  limited.  It  is  strangely  suggestive 
that  while  the  importance  of  warmth  to  fattening  cattle  and 
dairy  stock  is  quite  undisputed,  its  importance  to  sheep 
should  have  been  so  long  in  being  recognized.  The  ewes 
near  confinement  must  be  carefully  looked  to,  kept  quiet, 
well  fed ; and  shelter  should  be  provided  for  the  coming 
lambs. 

Pigs. — Feed  up  pigs  intended  for  killing.  Oatmeal  or 
Indian  corn  meal,  during  the  last  three  weeks,  given  in  un- 
stinted quantity,  will  be  found  excellent  in  giving  what  has 
been  somewhat  artistically  called,  the  “ final  polish  off  ” or 
the  finishing  touch.  Breeding  sows  must  be  attended  to  ; 
cooked  potatoes  or  mangold  will  be  relished,  all  the  more  so 
if  a little  salt  or  some  condimental  food  be  added.  Warm 
mashes  should  also  be  provided  to  the  sows  having  litters. 

MAKCH. 

Cattle. — See  remarks  under  last  month.  Those  to  be 
sent  into  pasture  in  the  coming  spring  will  be  all  the  better 
if  they  receive,  for  some  time  before  they  are  put  out,  a little 
extra  nutritious  food,  as  oil- cake  or  the  like. 

Calves  and  Dairy  Cows. — See  remarks  under  last  month. 
Cows  in  milk  should  have  their  food  given  them  in  a warm 
and  moderately  soft  or  liquid  state. 

Horses. — The  addition  of  carrots  to  horses  will  be  found 
to  improve  their  condition  greatly.  Warm  mashes  will  be 
useful,  if  not  as  a regular  portion  of  their  food,  yet  as 
occasional.  Oats,  beans,  and  hay  should  form  the  staple  of 
their  food ; but  whatever  is  deemed  best,  consult  regularity 
in  feeding,  and  do  not  neglect  a supply  of  pure  water. 

Sheep  and  Ewes. — See  remarks  under  last  month.  The 
ewes  about  to  drop  lambs  should  be  provided  with  warm 
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shelter  sheds  during  the  night ; they  may  be  turned  out  if 
the  weather  is  moderately  open  during  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  but  not  towards  early  morning  or  evening,  especially  if 
the  winds  are  cold  and  the  weather  damp. 

Pigs. — See  remarks  under  last  month.  See  that  the 
feeding  pigs  get  each  an  equal  share  of  food;  the  weak 
must  be  guarded  against  the  tyranny  of  the  strong ; if  not 
some  will  be  gorged,  others  starved. 

APRIL. 

Cattle. — If  the  supply  of  potatoes  be  good,  the  fattening 
cattle  may  have  an  addition  of  a few  to  the  turnips,  upon 
which  they  are  mainly  fed,  say  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  potatoes  to  two-thirds  turnips.  The  oil-cake  and  meal, 
in  small  quantities,  should  form  a regular  part  of  the  food. 
If  the  tares  and  rye  are  sufficiently  forward  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  a little  added  to  the  straw  given  to  young  stock 
will  bring  them  rapidly  forward.  If  these  green  foods  are 
not  obtainable,  grass  may  be  given. 

Cows. — Green  food,  if  attainable,  should  be  now  added 
to  the  food  of  cows  in  full  milk.  In  this  way  the  advantage 
of  the  produce  of  an  autumn-sown  break  of  winter  rape 
will  be  very  marked.  It  is  wonderfully  liked  by  cows,  and 
adds  materially  to  the  milk  which  they  give.  Calves. — See 

remarks  under  March. 

Horses. — Being  now  in  full  work,  every  attention  to  the 
feeding  and  grooming  must  be  given — regular  feeding  at 
short  intervals,  not  exceeding  five  hours,  are  essential. 
Break  colts  to  the  yoke  gradually,  and  with  “ gentle  firm- 
ness.” An  hour’s  harsh  and  violent  treatment  of  a colt 
under  “breaking  in”  will  do  away  with  the  good  effect  of 
days  of  a contrary  treatment.  Humanity  in  this  department 
is  the  best  policy.  Mares  near  foaling  to  be  kept  in  loose 
boxes,  with  regular  food.  A due  amount  of  exercise  should 
be  given. 

Sheep. — Keep  up  the  condition  of  fattening  sheep  by 
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regular,  careful  feeding.  Ewes  with  lambs  should  be  sup- 
plied with  food  to  act  upon  their  flow  of  milk.  Studiously 
keep  both  them  and  the  lambs  from  exposure  to  cold, 
wind,  and  rain. 

Pigs. — Pigs  which  have  up  to  this  time  been  preparing 
for,  will  now  be  ready  for  sale.  Young  litters,  with  their 
mothers,  should  be  regularly  fed  and  kept  warm,  and  well 
•supplied  with  clean  dry  litter. 


MAY. 

Cattle. — Keep  up  the  system  of  regular  steady  feeding. 
By  this  time  much  supplementary  food  may  now  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  mode  of  feeding  will  be  found  useful  now. 

Coius. — In  full  milk,  cows  require  careful  attention  in 
regard  to  kind  and  quality  of  food.  See  remarks  under  last 
month. 

Horses. — See  remarks  under  March. 

Sheep. — Sheep  which  are  to  be  shorn  this  month  should 
be  washed  some  week  or  ten  days  before.  The  operations  of 
both  washing  and  shearing  are  too  frequently  performed  in 
a very  slovenly,  careless  way.  It  is  of  importance  that  both 
should  be  carefully  done  in  view  of  the  value  of  the  wool. 

Pigs. — The  addition  of  some  green  food,  grass,  rape,  rye, 
or  tares,  will  be  relished  by  pigs  along  with  their  ordinary 
food.  Cooked  potatoes,  turnips,  or  mangolds,  will  form  the 
staple  of  store  pigs’  food.  Sows  with  litters  should  have  oc- 
casional, if  not  regular,  warm  mashes  given  to  them. 

JUNE. 

Cattle. — Cattle  will  now  be  fed  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
upon  grass  either  from  the  pasture  field,  or  supplied  to  them 
in  the  fold.  The  latter  known  as  “ summer  soiling,”  is  a 
system  highly  thought  of  by  some,  and  if  care  has  been 
taken  to  secure  a good  breadth  of  land  under  rape,  rye,  and 
tares,  and  white  mustard,  its  advantages  will  be  at  once  ap- 
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parent.  Cattle  nearly  ready  for  the  shambles  will  be  all  the 
better  for  the  addition  of  a little  oilcake  and  meal  with  their 
green  food.  The  supply  of  water  should  be  looked  to. 

Coivs  and  Calves. — Chiefly  fed  in  the  pasture  fields,  and 
out  therein  all  day,  it  will  be  advisable  to  house  them 
during  the  night ; previous  to  locking  them  up  give  each 
cow  a supply  of  green  food  and  a “ leetle  bit  of  cake.” 
Bape  cut  green  will  be  amazingly  relished  by  the  calves,  and 
in  many  cases  they  may  be  turned  out  altogether  into  the 
pastures.  More  satisfactory  results  will  however  be  obtained 
if  they  are  summer  soiled  in  courts  and  sheds,  a little  cake 
or  meal  being  added  to  their  supply  of  grain  food. 

Horses. — See  remarks  under  last  month.  The  hard 
work  which  is  now  their  lot  must  be  met  with  increased 
care  and  attention  in  their  regular  feeding.  Housing  at 
night  in  the  yards  or  hammels,  or  in  well  ventilated  stables, 
will  be  found  better  management  than  leaving  them  in  ex- 
posed pastures.  The  mares  should  now  be  served ; remem- 
ber the  adage,  “Like  begets  like,”  so  avoid  a false  economy 
in  providing  “ old  screws  ” as  the  probable  source  of 
wretched  colts. 

Sheep. — See  remarks  under  last  month  as  to  watering 
and  shearing.  After  shearing  use  a “ wash  ” or  “ dip  ” to 
kill  vermin,  and  render  them  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
flies  in  the  hot  summer  months.  A portion  of  the  tails  of 
lambs,  male  and  female,  may  be  cut  off  this  month,  and  the 
tub  lambs  castrated. 

Pigs. — Large  additions  of  green  food  should  now  be  given 
to  pigs,  and  if  a field  is  available,  a run  for  some  hours  a 
day  should  be  afforded  them.  This  should  not  be  done  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  sunny  weather,  unless  shelter 
in  the  field  is  within  their  reach.  The  whey,  sour  and 
skim  milk  from  the  dairy,  and  the  swill  from  the  kitchen, 
should  be  saved  and  given  to  the  store  pigs.. 

JULY. 

Cattle. — Summer  soiled  cattle  should  have  a mixture  of 
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oleaginous  cakes,  or  of  oilcake  alone,  given  to  them ; nor 
will  those  in  pasture  he  the  worse  for  this  as  the  period  for 
their  going  to  the  shambles  approaches.  If  pastures  are 
very  poor,  the  cattle  which  are  intended  for  winter  feeding 
should  receive  such  supplementary  food  as  will  enable  them 
to  be  kept  in  that  progressively  improving  condition  so 
much  desiderated. 

Genus  and  Calves. — -See  remarks  under  last  month. 
Shelter  during  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  should  be  pro- 
cured for  milk  cows  ; it  will  save  them  much  torment  from 
flies,  the  attacks  of  which  are  most  virulent  at  the  height  of 
the  day.  This  recommendation  applies  indeed  to  all  stock 
which  are  generally  exposed  in  the  fields. 

Horses. — See  last  month. 

Sheep. — To  keep  down  the  attacks  of  flies,  sheep  washes 
and  compositions  will  now  be  in  demand.  Avoid  driving 
the  flocks  with  dogs  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; the  gathering, 
dipping,  &c.,  should  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  of 
the  evening. 

Pigs. — See  last  month. 

AUGUST. 

Cattle. — See  last  month. 

Cows  and  Calves. — Eegular  and  abundant  supplies  of 
food  are  required  by  cows  in  full  milk.  To  food  obtained 
from  the  pasture  a supply  of  green  cut  food  should  be  ad- 
ded, and  a little  rapecake  or  oilcake  after  being  housed  for 
the  night.  Calves. — See  last  month. 

Horses. — See  remarks  under  the  month  of  June  as  to 
shelter  at  night. 

Sheep. — See  last  month  for  remarks  on  dipping. 

Pigs. — Feed  on  grain  food,  the  refuse  from  kitchen,  and 
the  whey,  &c.,  of  the  dairy.  Nursing  sows  must  be  supplied 
with  warm  and  moderately  liquid  meal  mashes. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Cattle. — The  decreasing  supply  of  food  obtained  from  the 
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pasture  fields,  and  tlie  gradually  decreasing  temperature, 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  stockholder  increased  care  and  at- 
tention. The  food  will  require  to  he  supplemented  by 
various  foods,  and  shelter  will  require  to  he  thought  of  as 
the  nights  get  cold.  See  remarks  under  the  succeeding 
month.  The  late  brakes  of  green  forage  will  now  come  in 
advantageously,  if  the  farmer  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
them,  if  not,  some  advanced  turnip  brake  may  be  available. 

Cows. — The  supply  of  food  from  the  pasture  being  by 
this  time  probably  limited,  it  will  have  to  be  supplemented 
by  green  cut  forage  or  tares,  clover,  rape,  or  mustard  ; a few 
turnips  may  also  be  available,  and  the  giving  of  cooked  food, 
especially  at  night,  may  now  be  commenced.  The  housing 
at  night  should  now  be  insisted  upon.  Calves  must  be 
carefully  looked  after,  and  kept  from  undue  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp. 

Horses. — The  condition  of  horses  must  be  carefully  looked 
to,  as  they  are  particularly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  certain 
diseases  at  this  period  of  the  year.  On  no  account  should 
they  be  left  exposed  in  the  open  air  all  night. 

Sheep. — Earns  of  pure  breed  should  be  obtained  for  the 
serving  of  the  ewes  which  are  selected  for  breeding.  The 
condition  of  the  sheep  nearly  fitted  for  the  shambles  should 
be  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  a little  cake  to  their  food. 

Pigs. — Green  food  may  now  be  given  to  the  store  pigs  ; 
meal  mashes  not  too  fluid  to  those  preparing  for  the  butcher. 
Nursing  sows  should  be  supplied  with  fluid  mashes,  in  which 
whey,  milk,  and  kitchen  refuse  are  used. 

OCTOBEE. 

The  Housing,  Feeding,  and  General  Management  of  the  Live 
Stock  of  the  farm  during  the  trying  months  of  winter  begins 
now  (October)  to  engross  the  cares  of  the  prudent  farmer. 
Eecent  chemical  and  physiological  investigation  have  made 
the  fact  abundantly  clear  that  the  old  fashioned  mode  of 
keeping  live  stock  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
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during  the  winter  months,  and  of  half  feeding  them  on  sup- 
plies, too  often  stinted,  of  straw  and  turnips,  is  as  inhumane 
as,  from  a business  point  of  view,  it  is  unwise.  Great  at- 
tention is  now  being  paid  to  the  scientific  principles  upon 
which  depend  the  great  truths  of  which  all  advanced  farmers 
are  now  fully  aware,  namely,  that  the  greatest  economy  in 
the  consumption  of  food,  and  the  quickest  results  in  the 
fattening  of  the  animals  which  consume  it,  are  obtained  by 
providing  them  with  proper  shelter,  and  a judicious  combina- 
tion of  various  feeding  materials.  As  regards  the  first  of 
these  essentials,  it  is  truly  pitiable  to  see  the  profound  igno- 
rance with  which  it  is  treated  by  too  many  owners  of  stock 
in  this  country.  Apart  from  the  fact,  that  while  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  our  proverbially  severe  and  changeable 
winter  in  open  fields  or  exposed  farm  yards,  a large  amount 
of  the  food  which  they  consume  goes  merely  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  animal  heat  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  for- 
mation of  fat,  and  which  is  therefore  just  so  much  meat  and 
money  thrown  away — it  ought  not  to  be  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  enlightened  and  Christian  farmer,  that  the  poor 
animals  thus  exposed  are  subjected  to  no  small  bodily  pain 
and  torture.  There  is,  indeed,  no  fallacy  in  farming  so  pro- 
ductive of  loss  of  profit  to  the  stock-farmer,  and  of  pain  to 
the  animals  demanding  his  care,  as  that  which  maintains 
that  all  the  animals  of  the  farm  are  hardy  habits,  and 
capable  of  standing  any  amount  of  exposure  and  deficiency 
of  food.  The  very  contrary  is  the  case;  all  of  them — 
especially  true  is  this  of  the  horse  and  the  cow — possess  a 
remarkably  delicate  organization,  keenly  alive  to  bodily  pain 
and  even  nervous — we  cannot  say  mental — disturbance,  and 
are  consequently  liable  to  many  diseases  "which  are  as  sud- 
den in  their  attacks  as  they  are  difficult  to  be  remedied. 
Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  physical  organization  of  our 
domestic  animals,  of  the  advantages  arising  by  attending  to 
what  this  knowledge  dictates,  and  of  the  loss,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  neglecting  them,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  urge  too 
much  the  importance  of  duly  providing  for  the  stock  of  the 
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farm  ample  and  comfortable  shelter  for  the  winter  months  ; 
nor  could  a little  be  said  here  on  the  humanity  involved  in 
this.  Not  seldom  are  we  pained  in  our  winter  inspection  of 
farms  to  see  the  suffering  of  the  noble  horse  or  of  the  patient 
ox  exposed  to  the  biting  blast  of  winter,  and  forced  to  pick 
up  the  scantiest  of  livings  from  the  frozen  fields.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  the  animals  of  the  farm,  there  are  some 
exceedingly  interesting  points  involved. 

Cows  and  Calves. — The  patience,  careful  attention,  and 
general  good  management  of  the  dairy  will  be  much  more 
severely  tested  during  the  winter  months  to  follow  October, 
than  they  have  been  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
which  have  just  passed.  The  low  temperature,  and  the  fre- 
quent and  considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere ; the  kind  of  food  upon  which  the  cows  are  in 
some  cases  compelled  to  be  kept ; the  peculiar  changes  in 
their  milk -producing  capabilities  which  arise  often  in  a most 
puzzling  variety,  and  the  flavour  which  the  milk  very  fre- 
quently obtains  from  the  food  used,  all  tend  to  keep  alive 
the  vigilant  care  of  the  dairymaid  during  the  winter  months. 
If  cleanliness  was  insisted  upon  during  the  practice  of 
summer,  it  could  not  be  insisted  upon  as  more  essential  than 
it  now  is.  Cleanliness  of  every  part  of  the  dairy  and  of 
every  utensil  in  it  is  absolutely  required.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
where  bad  colour  or  taste  of  butter  is  met  with,  they  arise 
mainly  from  want  of  cleanliness  in  utensils  used.  Thus, 
the  condition  in  which  we  have  too  often  seen  the  vessels 
in  which  the  milk  or  cream  was  stored  up — to  sour  for 
butter-making — was  sure  to  affect  the  taste  of  the  butter. 
Thus,  in  stirring  the  cream  from  time  to  time  it  is  frequently 
so  carelessly  done  as  to  cause  it  to  start  up  and  adhere  in 
spots  on  an  irregular  margin  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Now,  if  these  spots  on  this  attached  margin  of  cream 
are  not  wiped  carefully  off  by  means  of  a clean  damp 
cloth,  they  will  become  rancid  or  bitter,  and  will  taint  the 
cream  in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  The  same  will  happen  if 
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tlie  spoon  or  other  implement  used  to  stir  the  cream  is  used 
time  after  time  without  being  washed.  In  short,  the  grand 
secret  of  successful  butter-making  is  to  have  in  everything 
and  everywhere  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

Horses. — The  work  of  the  farm  being  now  generally 
severe  and  continuous,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the 
condition  of  the  horses  should  be  conscientiously  and  care- 
fully looked  after.  Drinking  of  cold  water  after  work  should 
not  be  permitted,  nor  the  entrance  of  the  horses  into  ponds. 
They  are  at  this  season  peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
dangerous  diseases  ; all  sudden  chills,  such  as  those  which 
would  result  from  the  above,  or  from  exposure  to  night  air, 
or  cold  winds,  or  drenching  rains,  must  be  avoided.  The 
food  should  be  abundant  and  nutritious,  and  given  at  regular 
and  not  lengthened  intervals.  Green  food,  if  attainable, 
should  not  now  be  given  ; if  a use  is  wanted  for  it,  give  it 
to  the  pigs,  which  will  greedily  devour  it.  The  nursing  of 
colts  should  be  judiciously  proceeded  with.  .For  a note  on 
the  value  of  gentle  treatment  and  on  the  absurdity  of  cruelty, 
even  in  a pecuniary  sense,  see  remarks  made  under  April. 
Foals  may  now  be  weaned ; and  when  weaned,  or  during 
the  process  of  weaning,  allow  them  one  full  feed  of  oats 
daily,  but  divided  into  two  portions,  one  given  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  other  in  the  evening.  If  the  weather  is  open,  they 
may  be  turned  out  into  a pasture,  but  only  during  the  day. 

Sheep. — The  sheep  folded  on  turnips  should  be  supplied 
with  hay,  and  those  preparing  for  the  butcher  with  one 
pound  of  oilcake  daily.  Lambs  for  winter  and  spring  fat- 
tening, if  out  at  pasture  or  stubble,  should  have  a little  cake, 
hay,  and  turnips  given  to  them.  Ewes  for  the  early  lambing 
should  be  out  in  good  pastures.  Sheep,  for  the  killing  of 
parasites,  should  be  all  carefully  dipped  or  cleaned. 

Pigs. — Those  for  the  butcher  must  be  finished  off  with 
abundant  supplies  of  fattening  food — mashes  of  meal, 
oats,  or  Indian  corn.  Nursing  sows  to  be  kept  warm,  and 
fed  with  moderately  liquid  mashes.  Store  pigs  to  have  a 
supply  of  dairy  and  kitchen  refuse,  with  meal,  &c. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Cattle. — See  remarks  under  last  month  for  general 
^management. 

Cows  and  Calves. — For  general  management  of  the  cows, 
see  remarks  under  last  month.  The  calves  should  be  main- 
tained in  a regularly  improving  condition.  If  turned  out  to 
pasture — which  should  not  be  done  in  cold,  damp,  windy 
weather — they  should  have  a supply  of  dryish  food  given  to 
them  before  being  turned  out. 

Horses. — As  the  work  of  horses  may  now  be  considerably 
reduced,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  correspondingly  their 
supply  of  food.  A too  full  diet  at  this  period  is  apt  to 
induce  diseases ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  farmer  is  not  to 
have  the  idea  that  a starving  system  is  to  be  adopted  with 
any  advantage.  A horse  is  not  worth  much  if  let  down  in 
condition,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easily  done  or  a cheap 
thing  to  get  him  up  into  it  after  he  has  been  let  down.  Cut 
fodder  should  be  given,  and  every  attention  paid  to  the 
supply  of  water. 

Sheep. — See  last  month. 

Pigs. — Clean  litter,  and  abundance  of  it,  should  be  sup* 
plied.  Warm  and  moderately  liquid  food  to  be  supplied  to 
the  nursing  sows.  Kitchen  and  dairy  refuse,  and  distillers’ 
-dregs,  &c.,  to  be  supplied  to  the  store  pigs.  Fattening  pig  s 
to  have  mashes  of  meal,  with  potatoes,  turnips,  or  mangolds. 

DECEMBER. 

Cattle. — The  great  aim  of  the  feeder  this  month  is  to 
keep  the  stock  free  from  the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold  wet 
weather  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Box,  hammel, 
.and  stall  feeding  have  all  their  advocates.  Good  and 
.regular  feeding  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  See  last  month. 

Cows  and  Calves. — The  cows  in  milk  to  be  fed  with 
-cooked  food,  moderately  warm  and  liquid.  Rape-cake  will 
be  found  to  add  to  the  supply  of  milk.  Drying  cows  about 
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to  calve  to  be  fed  on  drier  food,  and  kept  within  rather  than 
over.  If  too  well  fed  before  calving,  there  is  much  danger 
of  milk  fever.  Calves. — Feed  regularly,  and  with  nutritious 
food  ; and  above  all,  prevent  all  exposure  to  sudden  and 
long-sustained  changes  of  temperature.  It  is  wretched 
policy  to  starve  young  stock  through  lack  either  of  food  or 
warmth. 

Horses. — See  last  month. 

Sheep. — Hay  to  be  supplied  to  the  sheep  folded  upon  the 
turnips,  and  a modicum  of  oil-cake.  Those  upon  pastures- 
to  have  hay  and  cut  turnips.  Do  all  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  stock.  Ewes  should  be 
sheltered  at  night  which  are  to  drop  their  lambs  early.. 
Good  and  abundant  supplies  of  food  to  be  provided. 

Pigs. — See  last  month. — Farmers'  Almanac. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTHS. 

JANUARY. 

J anuary  may  possibly  be  dreary  enough,  yet  still  we  have 
something  to  cheer  us.  Crocuses  and  snowdrops  rear  their 
pretty  bright  blossoms  from  out  their  snowy  beds;  the  pale 
honeysuckle  puts  forth  its  leaves  ; and  the  flowers  of  the 
winter  aconite,  daisy,  laurustina,  hazel,  bearsfoot,  &c.,  first 
open.  The  honey-bees  begin  to  come  abroad;  several  of  our 
favourite  birds  commence  their  soft  twitterings  in  the  hedge- 
rows, woods,  and  fields — among  them  the  redbreast,  bunting, 
skylark,  missel-thrush,  titmouse,  and  blackbird. 

FEBRUARY. 

The  early  spring  flowers  now  begin  to  put  forth  their 
blossoms,  and  stray  blue  violets  and  yellow  primroses  will 
be  found  in  sheltered  nooks ; the  favourite  honeysuckle  puts 
forth  its  leaves ; while  the  spring  crocus,  the  lesser  peri- 
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winkle,  the  spurge  laurel,  white  alysson,  &c.,  burst  forth  into 
bloom.  The  birds  begin  to  pair ; ringdoves  coo,  the  green- 
finch, gold-crested  wren,  and  yellowhammer,  open  their  little 
throats,  as  if  to  usher  in  the  coming  spring-time ; the  pied 
wagtail  is  first  seen.  The  blackbird’s  song  commences, 
awakening  the  woods  with  its  ringing  note ; the  pigeon  lays, 
and  partridges  pair. 

MARCH. 

Whether  “a  bushel  of  March  dust”  may  be  “ worth  a 
king’s  ransom”  we  leave  every  one  to  judge  for  themselves. 
We  know  that  it  is  sometimes  very  unpleasant;  yet  we 
have  something  to  cheer  us  against  the  rude  blasts  of  Boreas. 
The  dog-rose,  lilac,  sweet  brier,  hazel,  red  and  black  currant, 
gooseberry,  all  begin  rapidly  to  shoot  forth  their  leaves : 
while  the  peach,  white  poplar,  mistletoe,  wallflower,  speed- 
well, daffodil,  and  numerous  other  plants  and  trees  are 
blooming  in  all  their  first  beauty. 

AFEIL. 

Every  one  looks  forward  to  the  advent  of  this  month,  as 
being  the  harbinger  of  Spring  ; for  the  genial  showers  of 
April,  after  the  dry  winds  of  March,  soon  make  lovely  the 
hedgerows  and  fields.  The  bluebell  and  buttercup,  the  lilac, 
maple,  sycamore,  ash,  &c.,  are  now  in  bloom,  as  also  are 
many  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard,  scattering  their  perfumes  at 
every  breeze.  The  nightingale’s  song  commences,  the  grey 
plover  appears,  the  house-sparrow  builds,  the  cuckoo  and 
whitethroat  are  first  heard,  and  the  ringdove  hatches. 

MAY. 

The  good  old  May-day  customs  have  long  since  departed  ; 
the  merry  and  gay  processions — the  gathering  of  the  dew  at 
early  morning  to  wash  the  faces  of  pretty  maidens,  in  order 
to  make  them  “ beautiful  for  ever,” — are  indulged  in  no 
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longer;  blit  there  are  still  the  old  associations  with  the 
charming  month  of  May.  The  flowers  are  more  numerous, 
and  after  a shower  the  air  is  redolent  with  perfume,  Trout 
and  chad-fishing  begins ; bees  swarm,  the  partridge  and 
pheasant  lay,  and  the  May-fly  and  cockchafer  appear. 


JUNE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  months  for  a country 
ramble.  Now  the  June  flowers  show  themselves  in  all  their 
beauty,  and  the  berry-bearing  plants  are  in  full  blossom ; 
liay-making  commences ; the  various  grasses,  like  silken 
tracery,  are  waving  their  flowers  in  feathery  foliage ; the 
whole  country  wears  a lovely  appearance,  and  here  and  there 
the  corn  is  already  beginning  to  show  its  ears : the  song  of 
the  missel-thrush  and  redbreast  ends,  pheasants  hatch  their 
young,  and  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  is  last  heard. 

JULY. 

Trees  now  begin  to  make  their  summer  shoots  ; nearly 
all  the  grasses  are  ripe ; and  as  the  dog-days  set  in,  many  of 
our  song-birds  cease  their  warblings — among  them  the 
blackbird,  the  song- thrush,  and  the  hedge  accentor;  but  the 
golden  butterflies  are  on  the  wing,  and  numerous  moths 
appear  ; the  song-thrusli  lays  a second  time ; partridges  are 
by  this  time  fledged  ; young  frogs  come  to  land  ; and  nearly 
all  the  thistles  are  in  full  flower. 

AUGUST. 

The  glorious  harvest-time  is  now  approaching,  The  com 
fields  are  in  all  their  beauty ; the  reapers  are  preparing  to 
cut  the  golden  grain ; soon  the  loaded  waggons  will  be 
wending  their  way  to  the  farm-house  and  barns,  and  then 
comes  “harvest-home.”  The  linnet  and  the  goldfinch  cease 
their  song;  but  the  red-breast  resumes  his  note  as  a sweet 
compensation.  Swallows  and  martens  congregate,  winged 
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ants  migrate,  lampern  fishing  begins,  and  grouse  and  black- 
cock shooting  commences. 


SEPTEMBER. 

This  is  the  busy  month  for  hop-picking ; and  it  is  also  a 
festive  time  with  children  in  the  country ; the  blackberry, 
sloe,  hawthorn,  elder,  and  other  wild  berries,  are  ripe ; acorns 
fall,  goldfinches  and  peewits  congregate,  and  unfortunately, 
many  of  our  favourite  feathered  songsters  fall  beneath  the 
ruthless  gun  of  the  sportsman;  the  ringdove’s  note  ceases, 
but  the  hedge  accentor’s  song  is  again  resumed;  house- 
sparrows  collect  together,  and  the  trees  begin  to  change  their 
foliage. 

OCTOBER. 

The  days  now  begin  to  grow  short,  and  the  nights  and 
mornings  chilly.  The  hop-pickers  are  still  busy  at  their 
labours,  and  the  orchards  by  this  time  have  been  nearly 
denuded  of  their  ripe  fruits.  Pheasant-shooting  begins,  and 
fox  and  hare  hunting  commences ; martens  are  last  seen ; 
the  wild  goose  and  duck  and  jack-snipe  arrive,  also  the 
golden  plover,  short-eared  owl,  and  the  woodcock.  The 
latter,  if  plentiful,  is  a certain  forerunner  of  cold  weather. 

NOVEMBER. 

The  flowers  are  fast  fading  from  their  late  charming  beds 
nearly  all  the  trees  are  getting  leafless  as  the  cold  increases. 
The  song  of  the  skylark  ceases,  and  the  note  of  the  bunting 
is  no  longer  heard ; wood-pigeons  congregate,  and  the  wood- 
cock, hooded  crow,  teal,  fieldfare,  grey  wagtail,  and  redwing 
arrive ; titmice  draw  nearer  to  houses ; the  squirrel  retires 
amid  his  winter  stores ; the  badger,  the  hedgehog,  and  the 
dormouse  betake  themselves  to  slumber,  and  family  circles 
gather  closer  round  their  firesides. 

DECEMBER. 

The  note  of  preparation  for  Christmas  is  now  sounded, 
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and  all  begin  to  look  forward  to  festive  times  and  good 
cheer.  Gronse-shooting  ends  ; skylarks,  greenfinches,  and 
chaffinches  congregate.  The  wind,  which  follows  the  first 
severe  frost,  scatters  all  the  remaining  foliage  from  the  trees. 
The  March  titmouse  resumes  its  song ; and  we  trust  our 
many  readers  will  follow  the  little  warbler’s  example,  and 
thereby  enjoy  what  we  heartily  wish  them. — A Merrt 
Christmas,  and  a Happy  Hew  Year. — Bov. v Bells. 


RINDERPEST ; 

Or,  the  Treatment  of  Cattle.  By  Lord  Kinnaird. 

In  common  with  other  landed  proprietors,  I am  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  rinderpest,  and  being  a 
large  stockholder,  I have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of' 
the  disease  which  has  proved  so  fatal.  I have  especially 
turned  my  attention  to  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  I 
believe  I have  gathered  some  hints  which  may  be  of  use  to 
those  interested  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  hopes  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  I have  resolved  to  publish  the  result  of' 
my  experience.  Having  heard  and  read  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rinderpest,  and  anticipating  its  importation  into 
this  country,  when  I heard  of  its  outbreak,  and  found  that 
no  steps  were  to  be  taken  by  the  authorities  to  stamp  out 
the  plague,  I resolved  to  use  every  means  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  a distance.  I escaped  the  consequences  which 
befel  many  of  the  purchasers  of  stock  at  public  markets, 
and  especially  at  the  fatal  Ealkirk  Tryst,  by  abstaining 
altogether  from  my  usual  practice  of  purchasing  in  the 
autumn  from  eighty  to  a hundred  head  of  store  cattle. 

I am  in  the  habit  of  letting  year  by  year  a considerable 
number  of  what  we  term  in  Scotland  grass  parks,  or  fields,, 
to  farmers,  butchers,  and  cattle  dealers.  On  the  first  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  disease  in  Scotland,  I gave  notice  to  the 
renters  that  no  animal  purchased  at  any  market  would 
henceforward  he  admitted,  or  any  cattle  whatever,  without 
a certificate  from  a veterinary  surgeon  named  by  me.  This 
created  much  dissatisfaction,  and  I was  threatened  with 
actions  of  damages,  non-payment  of  rent,  &c.,  but  I re- 
mained firm,  and  it  is  now  admitted  I was  right,  not  only 
for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  had  stock 
in  the  fields. 

While  the  cattle  were  at  grass  no  further  precautions 
could  be  taken  beyond  putting  pieces  of  old  iron  in  the 
water  troughs  ; I of  course  continued  the  practice  with  my 
own  cattle  and  sheep,  which  I had  observed  for  years,  of 
placing  rock  salt  in  the  cribs,  and  in  boxes  in  the  fields. 

As  soon  as  the  cattle  were  housed,  I proceeded  to  take 
extra  precautions  to  keep  out  dogs  and  cats,  putting  locks, 
and  padlocks  on  the  doors  and  gates,  to  exclude  tramps,  who 
are  said  to  have  conveyed  infection  as  well  as  the  above- 
named  animals. 

Iron  pans  with  coal  tar  were  distributed  in  and  about 
the  steading,  hot  irons  being  inserted  into  these  three  or 
four  times  a day,  causing  the  tar  to  give  off  creosote,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant,  bear- 
ing a close  affinity  to  the  carbolic  acid  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Eoyal  Commission. 

Earthenware  pans,  containing  either  chloride  of  lime 
dissolved  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  flour  of  sulphur,  the  latter 
set  on  fire  twice  a day,  were  placed  in  the  steadings.  I pre- 
fer the  sulphur,  because  the  fumes,  penetrating  every  part 
of  the  enclosed  building,  are  inhaled  by  the  cattle,  and 
deposit  a substance  on  their  coats  which  is  licked  up  by 
them,  and  tends  to  purify  the  blood.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  I owe  the  freedom  I have  hitherto 
enjoyed  from  the  plague  to  this  disinfecting  process,  as  I am 
aware  that  many  farmers  have  done  nothing  and  yet  are 
free  from  disease ; yet  I believe  these  preventive  measures 
have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  off  the  infection,  at  least 
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from  one  of  my  farms  which  is  within  two  gunshots  of  a 
steading  where  the  disease  lias  raged  for  nearly  three 
months,  but  where  a large  proportion  of  the  cattle  have 
recovered — which  were  for  the  most  part  treated  according 
to  the  plan  I will  hereafter  describe. 

I have  heard  of  no  stronger  case  of  the  apparent  value 
of  disinfectants  than  that  of  the  exemption  from  disease  of 
the  Duchess  of  Athol’s  valuable  herd  of  Ayrshires,  though 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  a tenant  farmer  only  a 
few  yards  off  succumbed  to  the  plague. 

My  idea,  however,  is  that  the  disease  has  been  spread 
by  the  mucus  from  mouth  and  nostrils  being  conveyed 
either  by  the  wind  or  other  means ; and  especially  by  the 
droppings  of  animals  in  railway  trucks,  and  markets, 
farmers  attending  the  latter  often  giving  their  dirty  shoes 
to  be  cleaned  by  a maid  servant,  who  perhaps  milks  the 
cows.  My  reason  for  thinking  the  infection  is  conveyed 
more  by  something  which  comes  from  the  animal  than  the 
mere  atmosphere,  is  from  the  following  facts : — -Four  stots 
broke  out  from  a steading  not  far  from  one  where  the 
plague  was  raging,  and  were  found  by  their  footprints  to 
have  been  round  and  round  about  the  sheds  where  the 
diseased  cattle  were  kept,  and  yet  they  escaped  infection. 
The  veterinary  surgeon  attending  made  a point  of  letting 
his  own  three  cows  smell  and  lick  his  clothes,  on  returning 
from  visiting  the  diseased  stock,  and  no  evil  effects  have 
arisen. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  way  the  greater  part 
of  my  animals  are  fed,  which  I believe  renders  them  less 
liable  to  disease,  and  if  attacked  with  the  plague  better  pre- 
pared to  resist  its  fatal  effects.  The  hay  and  straw  in  about 
equal  parts  is  cut  by  a chaff  cutter,  and  mixed  with  turnips 
washed,  cut,  or  pulped  by  a machine  of  my  own  which  I 
have  had  at  work  for  many  years,  which  never  gets  out  of 
order,  and  wears  well ; the  chaff  absorbs  the  juice  of  the 
turnips  or  potatoes,  prevents  scouring,  all  danger  of  choking, 
blowing  out,  &c. ; in  addition  to  two  feeds  of  this  mixture. 
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most  of  tlie  animals  get  one  feed  of  cooked  food,  viz.,  boiled 
or  steamed  potatoes  with  chaff,  meal,  or  cake ; thus  the- 
bowels  are  kept  in  a healthy  state,  neither  confined  or  relaxed ; 
into  this  mixture  I now  put  for  feeding  stock  a handful  of 
salt,  although  they  have  rock  salt  in  their  mangers  and  iron 
in  their  water : ventilation  is  strictly  attended  to,  and  by 
the  plan  I adopt  all  unpleasant  smell  is  prevented,  although 
the  manure  heap  and  stock  are  under  the  same  roof.  How- 
ever, having  no  less  than  seven  homesteads,  I can  hardly 
expect  to  escape  entirely. 

How  as  to  the  plague  itself,  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  disease  commences  in  the  fourth  or  digesting' 
stomach ; how  communicated  I cannot  tell.  I found  this 
assertion  on  the  following  fact : — One  of  my  tenants  and  a 
brother  of  his,  in  conjunction  with  another  of  my  tenants, 
bought  a lot  of  cattle  from  the  breeder,  among  whose  stock 
there  was  no  disease.  The  brothers  had  their  lot  driven 
home,  and  then  divided  them.  The  third  lot,  which  has  not 
been  affected,  were  driven  home  two  days  later,  and  by  a 
different  route.  Five  weeks  afterwards,  one  animal  of  the* 
first  lot  was  observed  to  be  ailing,  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon  of  the  district,  not  having  seen  a case  of  the  cattle* 
plague,  called  in  a brother  veterinary,  who  declared  it  an 
undoubted  case  of  rinderpest,  Although  the  two  brothers’ 
lots  were  some  miles  apart,  they  resolved  to  have  all,  though 
apparently  sound,  slaughtered.  On  a post  mortem  exami- 
nation one  or  mm  red  or  purple  spots , showing  signs  of 
incipient  inflammation,  were  found  in  the  fourth  stomach  of 
every  one  of  them.  Hence  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  my 
district  was  satisfied  that  he  had  discovered  the  part  first ) 
affected , and  proceeded  to  treat  the  disease  accordingly.  And 
I consider  his  mode  of  treatment  founded  on  reason.  In- 
flammation takes  place  in  the  fourth  or  digesting  stomach,, 
therefore  he  gives  that  stomach  nothing  to  do — no  hard  food 
which  requires  to  go  through  the  digesting  progress — the 
animals  are  placed  on  sawdust  or  sand,  to  prevent  them 
getting  a mouthful  of  fodder,  as  even  that  small  quantity,. 
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or  one  slice  of  raw  turnip  is  sufficient  to  increase  the  in- 
flammation, which  rapidly  spreads  to  the  other  stomachs, 
and  thus  all  action  is  stopped  or  else  diarrhoea  sets  in,  and 
the  animal  dies  in  twenty-four  hours  ; even  for  some  time 
after  the  animal  has  got  over  the  fever,  the  smallest  quantity 
of  uncooked  food  proves  fatal.  Animals  are  often  raven- 
ously  hungry  before  the  disease  fully  manifests  itself,  hence 
they  are  supposed  to  be  quite  well.  The  truth  is,  before,  the 
disease  is  gc7ierally  observed  the  animal  is  half  deady  and 
many  animals  I see  are  reported  “ unaffected,”  which  in  re- 
ality are  stricken,  for  the  disease  often  remains  in  a dormant 
state  for  some  weeks ; it  is  therefore  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  take  it  in  time,  as  it  is  comparatively  easily  cured 
in  the  early  stages  ; and  I am  convinced  that  if  one  animal 
in  a homestead  shows  signs  of  real  rinderpest,  every  animal 
in  the  same  steading,  whether  in  contact  or  not,  has  im- 
bibed the  seeds  of  the  disease,  though  there  are  doubtless 
animals,  as  there  are  human  beings,  not  liable  to  infection. 

I say  real  rinderpest,  because  we  hear  little  now  of  in- 
flammatory attacks,  pleura  pneumonia,  and  mouth  disease, 
which  were  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
plague.  I have  no  doubt  that  animals  have  been  slaughtered 
suffering  from  these  diseases,  as  some  of  the  symptoms 
resemble  the  plague;  but  I have  seen  an  animal  affected 
with  pleura  attacked  with  rinderpest  and  recover.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  diseases  is  easily  discernible,  as 
although  there  is  quickness  of  breathing  in  rinderpest,  there 
is  not  the  same  difficulty  as  in  pleura.  The  question  is 
how  to  discover  real  rinderpest  in  time  to  treat  and  cure  it. 
First,  observe  narrowly  the  lips  and  nostrils ; these  at  first 
become  hard,  then  puffy  and  swelled,  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks  red,  the  gums  blue  and  livid,  the  breath  offensive,  and 
as  the  disease  progresses  a discharge  of  bitter  mucus  from 
nose  and  mouth  and  running  from  the  eyes,  the  head  hang- 
ing down,  and  a look  of  distress,  which,  when  once  seen, 
will  not  be  forgotten ; fever  then  comes  on,  and  the  pulse 
ranges  from  80  to  130;  the  animal  cannot  stand,  but 
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lies  with  its  head  turned  back  over  the  shoulder,  moan- 
ing ; in  cows  the  vulva  should  be  observed,  as  it  shows 
signs  of  inflammation  ; and  in  all  there  is  a peculiar  uneasy 
motion  of  the  tail,  indicating  that  there  is  irritation  of  the 
rectum ; at  a more  advanced  stage  in  cows,  the  milk  either 
changes  colour  or  stops  suddenly,  and  when  it  returns  is  for 
some  time  of  a dark  brown  colour. 

I do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  all  these  unmistake- 
able  symptoms  myself,  but  they  were  pointed  out  to  me 
by  the  very  intelligent  veterinary  surgeon  of  my  district, 
and  by  a no  less  intelligent  grieve  or  under-bailiff,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  stock,  which  I carefully  examined 
and  watched;  this  man  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
being  able  to  carry  an  animal  safely  through  the  disease,  if 
taken  in  time.  He  puts  the  apparently  unaffected  animal 
in  the  same  loose  box  with  the  animal  “ down  ” with  the 
plague,  in  order  as  he  says  to  carry  it  through  and  finish  it 
off.  Ho  worse  cases  could  be  seen  than  some  which  passed 
through  his  hands.  Animals  most  difficult  to  treat  are  cows 
in  calf,  as  abortion  comes  on,  and  there  is  the  additional 
inflammation  to  contend  with. 

When  rinderpest  first  declares  itself  in  a homestead  I would 
recommend  the  following  course  to  be  adopted : — sell  off  to 
the  butcher  all  fat  animals,  having  previously  arranged  with 
a salesman  connected  with  the  dead  meat  markets;  put  the 
ivhole  of  the  breeding  and  store  stock  under  treatment,  re- 
moving all  fodder,  and  substituting  sawdust  or  sand  for 
straw,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  animals  getting 
anything  to  eat  but  cooked  food,  and  that  in  moderate 
quantities,  Those  animals  having  any  of  the  aforementioned 
symptoms  should  get  linseed  oil  and  treacle,  if  necessary  in 
large  quantities,  injections  of  linseed  oil  may  also  be  ad- 
vantageously administered  at  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  small  doses  of  laudanum,  to  increase  to  one  ounce  doses 
if  diarrhoea  sets  in.  Having  ascertained,  as  before  stated, 
the  part  of  the  animal  first  affected,  the  whole  question  of 
cure  appears  to  rest  on  finding  out  means  to  reduce  the 
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inflammation  in  the  fourth  stomach  ; whether  this  can  be 
done  by  small  doses  of  laudanum  in  the  first  instance,  or 
by  the  Homoeopathic  remedies  of  arsenic,  belladonna,  and 
phosphorus  in  large  doses,  or  by  any  other  means,  remains  to 
be  proved.  When  animals  are  down  with  the  fever  they 
should  be  supported  with  stimulants,  such  as  ale  and  a little 
spirits.  The  fever  lasts  four  days,  and  if  an  animal  lives 
till  the  fifth  he  may  be  considered  safe  if  properly  managed ; 
but  all  depends  on  careful  nursing,  both  during  the  disease 
and  when  convalescent ; where  this  is  the  case  experience 
shows  that  a large  proportion  will  be  cured.  The  animals 
should  be  kept  warm,  with  a good  supply  of  warm  water  to 
drink. 

I believe  the  great  mortality  which  has  taken  place  has 
been  caused  in  a great  measure,  first,  from  animals  being  in 
an  unhealthy  state  from  previous  mismanagement,  or  from 
the  treatment  they  have  been  subject  to  through  ignorance, 
drugs,  quack  medicines,  stimulants  administered  at  the 
wrong  time,  all  adding  to  the  inflammation  at  the  diseased 
part ; besides,  as  I have  said,  the  disease  has  made  such  pro- 
gress that  the  poor  animal  is  half  dead  before  it  is 
declared  to  be  a case  of  rinderpest.  I am  surprised  to  see 
veterinary  surgeons  of  high  reputation  declaring  animals 
“ unaffected  ” although  in  close  contact  with  diseased  ones. 
I am  satisfied  that  in  such  cases  not  one  out  of  fifty  are  un- 
affected, though  the  disease  may  not  declare  itself  in  a viru- 
lent form  for  days  or  weeks ; all , therefore , should  be  put 
under  treatment  at  once , and  a large  percentage  will  be  un- 
doubtedly carried  through  safely.  It  is  a fact,  however, 
that  where  care  and  skill  are  used  with  success  the  cases  are 
declared  to  be  mild,  or  it  is  said  that  the  disease  is  assuming 
a milder  character,  but  where  the  most  wretched  treatment 
is  pursued,  and  the  cases  are  consequently  for  the  most  part 
fatal,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  of  a virulent  nature. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  or  of  the  able 
medical  men  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disease,  have,  I think,  sufficiently  studied  the 
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early  symptoms , which  are  evident  to  those  who  have  nar- 
rowly watched  diseased  stock  under  their  charge.  Had  post 
mortem  examinations  been  made  in  all  stages  of  the  plague, 
before  it  is  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer,  before  and 
after  the  fever,  and  during  convalescence,  a greater  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  disease  would  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  blunder  would  not  have  been  made  which  has  confounded 
rinderpest  with  small-pox.  An  animal  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  disease  often  has  an  eruption-  which  resembles  small- 
pox, but  I am  informed  by  medical  men  that  this  eruption 
takes  place  in  bad  cases  of  typhus  fever,  to  which  the 
rinderpest,  I should  say,  bears  greater  affinity. 

In  recommending  what  has  been  contemptuously  termed 
my  no-treatment  system,  I have  to  contend  with  the  pre- 
judice, which  always  exists  against  simple  remedies  and  the 
desire  to  find  some  specific  medicine  or  receipt  to  meet  every 
stage  of  the  disease.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  also  in 
getting  so  simple  a treatment  fairly  carried  out.  At  the 
same  time  I am  glad  to  find  that  my  views  are  making 
progress. 

The  following  letter  from  a well-known  intelligent  large 
farmer  in  the  west  of  Perthshire  proves  this  : — 

“ My  Lord,  “ 3rd  February,  I860. 

“ The  interest  which  your  Lordship  is  well  known  to 
take  in  the  cattle  plague  will,  I hope,  excuse  my  addressing 
you  on  the  subject. 

“ Although  I have  from  the  first  supported  the  ‘ stamping 
out  ’ system,  if  carried  out  under  certain  conditions,  not  em- 
bodied in  the  new  Bill,  and  consequently  have  been  an 
opponent  to  the  system  of  which  your  Lordship  has  been  the 
consistent  advocate,  I have  now  from  experience  been 
obliged  to  change  my  views.  I have,  by  following  the 
treatment  recommended  by  your  Lordship,  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  a good  portion  of  my  stock  recover,  and  this  has 
also  been  the  case  amongst  my  neighbours  who  have  pur- 
sued the  same  course. 
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“ A large  per-centage  has  recovered  and  is  recovering  in 
this  district,  and  the  disease  appears  to  he  assuming  an  in- 
creasingly mild  type.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
natural  that  we  live  in  constant  fear  of  the  new  Act  coming 
into  operation ; its  provisions  will,  if  rigidly  enforced,  sweep 
off  the  remnant  of  our  stock,  of  which,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  from  one  half  to  two-thirds  might  otherwise 
he  saved.  Were  the  sacrifice  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
benefit  of  others,  it  might  he  borne,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  slaughter  of  only  the  animals  actually  seized  can 
extinguish  the  disease,  which  will  continue  to  linger  in  our 
herds  until  they  are  sent  to  grass,  when  all  control  over 
them  will  cease.  The  almost  universal  feeling  in  this  dis- 
trict is  hostility  to  the  Bill,  and  a determination  to  resist  its 
provisions  by  every  means.  It  will  confer  a great  benefit 
on  us  if  your  Lordship  would  he  pleased  to  exert  your  in- 
fluence to  get  the  slaughtering  clause  of  the  Act  modified, 
or  its  action  postponed,  which  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
a great  deal  of  valuable  stock. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

“ Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  Servant, 


“ lit.  Hon.  the  Lord  Kinnaird,  &c.,  &c.” 

I hear  also  that  in  the  other  parts  of  Perthshire  7 0 per 
cent,  are  being  saved  by  the  treatment  I recommend,  and 
I could  point  to  numerous  herds  there  and  in  Forfarshire 
brought  through  the  disease  in  which  few  if  any  deaths 
have  occurred.  But  the  following  report  of  a case  on  a 
farm  in  the  north,  is  to  my  mind  conclusive  as  to  the  success 
of  the  treatment  I recommend.  But  careful  watching  cannot 
always  be  secured,  both  owners  and  those  in  charge  are 
anxipus  to  try  new  remedies,  or  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  the 
rules  laid  down. 

Feb.  24.  “ On  the  farm  of — when  the  disease 

broke  out  there  were  in  all  5 8 beasts ; after  the  disease 
broke  out  10  living  calves  bom  at  their  natural  time  were 
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added  to  the  stock  produce  of  the  cows  included  in  the 
above  number.  Total  cases  of  disease — 68. 


Deaths. 

Kecoveries. 

1 9 Cows 

.3  . . 

. 16 

1 Bull  . 

. 0 

1 

20  Two  yr.-old 

.5  . . 

15 

18  One  yr.-old 

. 5 

. 13 

1 0 Calves 

. 3 

7 

68  Cases 

16 

52 

Before  any  disease  broke  out,  all  the  stock  had  been  put 

upon  cooked  food  and 

got  arsenicum,  no  other 

medicine  given 

but  sulphur  and  phosphorus  homoeopathically.  McDougall’s 
and  Condy’s  disinfectants  and  hot  lime  were  used  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  sweet,  and  great  cleanliness  preserved,  the 
animals  were  watched  day  and  night  by  the  farmer  or  some 
of  his  family.  Eyes  and  noses  were  frequently  washed  with 
warm  water,  the  attention  paid  was  careful  and  humane,  and 
nothing  neglected  which  could  minister  to  the  comfort  of 
the  suffering  animals.” 

I have  now  given  the  result  of  my  experience.  I have  no 
intention  of  asserting  that  others  may  not  by  different 
means  have  arrived  at  the  same  ends,  or  that  other  modes 
of  treatment  may  not  prove  successful.  My  own  conviction 
is  that  no  specific  medicine  for  the  disease  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, that  recoveries  are  owing  chiefly  to  the  care  taken 
of  the  animals,  and  keeping  from  them  all  that  can  possibly 
aggravate  the  disease  ; at  the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to 
state  that  some  of  the  cases  of  cures  I have  referred  to,  have, 
as  far  as  medicines  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  lin- 
seed oil,  been  treated  homoeopathically,  while  in  other  cases 
the  same  management  without  these  medicines  has  been  tried 
elsewhere,  and  has,  I understand,  sometimes  failed. 

I feel  that  it  is  a duty  incumbent  on  us  all  to  try  every 
curative  means,  and  that  wholesale  slaughter  is  a crime.  At 
the  same  time  I cannot  but  look  upon  the  plague  as  a mys- 
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terious  dispensation  of  Providence  which,  like  other  visita- 
tions, may  have  its  special  purpose.  The  Cholera  taught 
the  necessity  of  sanitary  measures,  the  potato  disease  no 
doubt  expedited  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the 
cattle  plague  may  result  in  a more  judicious  treatment  of  our 
animals  and  other  purposes  at  present  unrevealed. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  towns  fully  realised  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  which  has  fallen  on  the  country  a day  of  general 
humiliation  and  prayer  might,  with  great  propriety  be  set 
apart,  but  as  the  extent  of  the  calamity  is  not  realised  it 
must  be  left  for  those  upon  whom  the  scourge  has  more 
immediately  fallen  to  join  publicly  in  supplication  to  the 
Almighty  that  he  will  stay  this  mysterious  and  fearful 
plague. 

Kinnaird. 
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A few  weeks  ago  a letter  appeared  from  Mr.  Hope,  in 
in  reference  to  a curative  mode  of  treating  the  cattle  plague, 
as  tested  on  the  occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  rinderpest  at  the 
Lodge  Farm,  near  Barking,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis. 
The  process  devised  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hope  had  all  the 
appearance  of  success,  inasmuch  as  111  cows  were  saved, 
under  circumstances  which  ' must  have  proved  more  or  less 
fatal  but  for  the  adoption  of  measures  sufficiently  potent  to 
cope  with  the  disease.  Into  the  details  of  his  plans  and  ex- 
periments Mr.  Hope  did  not  then  enter ; but  a very  extended 
and  interesting  account  of  the  whole  affair  has  just  been 
given  by  that  gentleman  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle.  As  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  rinderpest  will 
not  reappear  in  this  country,  the  possibility  of  curing  it,  or 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  infection  by  other  means  than  the 
pole-axe,  is  a subject  of  great  public  importance.  We 
therefore  propose  to  give  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Hope’s  published 
statement,  believing  that  this  succinct  account  will  interest 
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our  readers,  and  may  prove  of  service  in  calling  attention  to 
the  remarkable  facts  which  it  embodies. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  rinderpest  in  England,  Mr.  Hope 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  disease  came  to  us  from 
abroad.  In  the  next  place,  he  believes  that  the  plague 
found  its  way  to  the  Lodge  Farm  by  the  agency  of  the 
butchers.  Last  spring  and  summer  the  disease  was  working 
its  way  out  of  the  metropolis  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
the  district  in  which  the  Lodge  Farm  was  situated  was 
“ declared  ” infected,  under  the  Orders  in  Council.  Conse- 
quently, out  of  a standard  stock  of  300  cows,  not  a single 
fat  cow  could  be  moved  from  the  place  alive,  and  the  only 
alternative  was  to  admit  the  butcher,  who  killed  his  cows  on 
the  premises  and  afterwards  removed  the  dead  meat.  As 
the  butchers  entered  various  places,  and  were  sometimes  en- 
gaged in  killing  infected — perhaps  even  diseased — cattle, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  might  convey 
the  seeds  of  infection  to  healthy  sheds,  and  so  extend  the 
area  of  the  disease.  In  no  other  way  can  the  appearance  of 
the  rinderpest  on  the  Lodge  Farm  be  so  readily  accounted 
for.  The  disease  first  showed  itself  in  sheds  which  were 
either  visited  by  the  butchers,  or  which  were  immediately  in 
the  track  of  the  latter,  as  they  traversed  the  farm.  Sheds 
more  remote — there  being  seven  in  all — were  not  attacked 
until  a subsequent  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  calamity. 
It  may  thus  be  inferred  that  a butcher  is  almost  as  likely  to 
carry  infection  as  a cow,  and  needs  to  be  looked  after  by  the 
Privy  Council  almost  as  keenly. 

Mr.  Hope  gives  us  a vivid  description  of  what  the  rinder- 
pest is  in  appearance,  and  declares  that  the  effect  on  his  own 
mind  was  so  painful  as  to  be  almost  overpowering.  He 
refers  gratefully  to  the  valuable  information  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Brown,  of  the  veterinary  department  of 
the  Privy  Council,  as  also  to  the  knowledge  which  he  gleaned 
from  the  admirable  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Creakes,  who,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Privy  Council,  had  accomplished  a lengthened 
and  laborious  series  of  practical  experiments  on  the  rinder- 
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pest.  A very  interesting  fact  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Brown  was  this — that  on  a post-mortem  examination  of  an 
animal  killed  while  under  the  influence  of  rinderpest,  the 
food  in  the  third  stomach  was  found  to  remain  undigested, 
as  if  this  part  of  the  animal  system  had  lost  its  power.  The 
food  lay  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  swallowed, 
and  the  intestines  were  in  places  very  much  inflamed.  The 
symptoms  were  not  altogether  confined  to  rinderpest;  but 
when  that  disease  was  really  present  the  food  thus  remain- 
ing in  the  third  stomach  would,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  days, 
begin  to  putrefy,  producing  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
and  a sort  of  putrefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
animal.  Hence  the  sickening  and  revolting  stench  which 
accompanies  the  disease,  and  the  ulcers  which  ultimately  ap- 
pear in  the  animals’  mouths.  This  fact  explains  the  value 
of  a treatment  like  that  of  Mr.  Worms,  which  limits  the  food 
of  the  animals  to  a liquid  form,  and  that  in  moderate  quan- 
tities. A person  who  imported  twenty  cattle  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  rinderpest  simply  fed  them  on  liquid  food,  and 
saved  thirteen  of  the  number.  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy 
obviously  depends  on  the  precise  stage  at  which  this  stagna- 
tion of  the  third  stomach  commences. 

The  phenomenon  thus  referred  to  served  as  one  indication 
of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  plague. 
Another  point  was  this — the  proved  value  of  carbolic  acid 
as  a specific  against  infection.  It  so  happened,  owing  to 
circumstances  which  Mr.  Hope  explains,  that  the  cattle-plague 
had  existed  on  his  farm  for  a week  before  its  presence  was 
clearly  apprehended.  The  first  symptoms  showed  themselves 
on  the  26th  of  July,  but  it  was  not  until  the  2nd  of 
August  that  Professor  Brown  felt  warranted  in  giving  a 
decisive  verdict,  whereupon  the  inspector  wras  called  in,  and, 
as  Mr.  Hope  describes  it,  “ the  dreary  work  of  slaughtering 
and  grave-digging  commenced.”  During  all  the  preceding 
days  no  extra  precautions  had  been  adopted,  and  conse- 
quently the  sheds  where  the  disease  had  prevailed  most  had 
been  strongly  infected.  The  enemy  had  thus  stolen  a march 
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upon  its  victims,  and  thenceforth  the  fight  was  at  the  greater 
odds.  But  Mr.  Hope  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  patience  with  which  he  adhered 
to  his  formidable  and  distressing  task.  “ I thought,”  he 
says,  “ that  where  there  was  life  there  was  hope,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  more  than  anybody  had  ever  done  before. 
Where  one  man  had  used  a hundredweight  of  quick-lime  I 
determined  to  use  a ton,  and  where  one  man  had  used  a pint 
of  carbolic  acid  I resolved  to  expend  a gallon.” 

The  first  process  was  to  prevent  any  reinfection  of  the 
sheds.  Slaked  lime  was  placed  in  small  pyramids  in  the 
centre  of  the  sheds,  and  trains  of  it  were  laid  outside  under 
the  ventilators.  The  roadways  and  paths  were  smothered 
at  different  points  in  layers  of  quick-lime  three  or  four 
inches  deep.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  carbolic  acid,  Mr.  Hope  resolved  to  concen- 
trate his  energies  chiefly  on  two  particular  sheds  out  of  the 
seven.  These  he  took  into  his  especial  and  sole  charge.  In 
addition  to  placing  quick-lime  inside  and  outside  these  sheds, 
he  placed  a belt  of  quick-lime  about  twenty  feet  in  width 
and  three  or  four  inches  deep  across  each  of  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  sheds,  and  removed  from  their  doors  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  Similar  belts,  but  rather  wider,  were  placed 
at  the  entrance  gateways  leading  from  the  principal  farm 
road.  No  one,  on  any  pretence,  was  allowed  to  pass  inwards 
over  the  belt  of  lime  nearest  the  sheds,  and  the  men  within 
the  latter  were  placed  in  a state  of  siege.  Some  six  or  seven 
hundredweight  of  chloride  of  lime  was  also  used  in  the  sheds, 
being  all  that  could  be  procured.  In  their  diet  the  cows 
were  deprived  of  everything  in  the  nature  of  solid  food.  They 
were  fed  with  gruel  strained  through  fine  muslin,  and  the 
meal  used  was  obtained  from  linseed  and  barley.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Brown  an  ounce  of  sulphite  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  added  to  each  portion  of  gruel,  to 
stimulate  the  action  of  the  glands  and  the  cud-chewing  ap- 
paratus ; and  in  desperation  at  the  non-arrival  of  a sufficient 
supply  of  carbolic  acid,  the  resolute  experimenter  gave  the 
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animals  each  day  for  the  first  three  days  a couple  of  quarts 
of  beer,  with  a large  dose  of  quinine  or  salicine  dissolved  in 
it.  He  also  gave  them  at  a different  time  of  day  fifty  drops 
of  the  homoeopathic  tincture  of  arsenic.  But  the  carbolic 
acid  was  the  great  desideratum,  and  getting  it  was  the  great 
difficulty,  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality.  When  ob- 
tained, it  was  applied  by  wholesale.  Internally  it  was  used 
by  the  spoonful,  externally  it  was  dashed  about  by  the 
bucketful.  Some  of  the  animals  were  actually  burned  by 
the  acid,  of  course  unintentionally;  but  it  was  remarkable 
to  observe  in  the  case  of  one  cow  which,  despite  all  precau- 
tions, was  attacked  by  the  disease,  that  her  hide  seemed 
almost  proof  against  the  corrosive  action  of  the  fluid,  and 
the  moment  she  was  soused  with  it  she  seemed  to  revive. 
This  cow  was  saved,  and  was  the  only  animal  attacked  out 
of  the  111  contained  in  the  two  sheds  over  which  Mr. 
Hope  presided.  Two  of  these  cows  were  indeed  given  up  to 
the  pole-axe,  by  a pardonable  manoeuvre,  whereby  two 
splendid  creatures  doomed  to  death  from  another  shed  were 
rescued  from  the  inspector  and  the  policeman.  The  two 
valuable  cows  thus  saved  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  risk 
prior  to  their  being  conducted  into  the  inner  circle,  having 
been  in  three  highly-infected  sheds,  and  being  placed  for  a 
time  beside  a diseased  animal.  In  short,  Mr.  Hope  came  off 
triumphant  with  111  cows,  in  addition  to  a bull,  which  lie 
protected  on  the  same  principle  as  the  others.  Thus  there 
remains  the  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Hope  saved  every 
animal  he  attempted  to  save,  rescuing  one  from  an  actual 
attack  of  the  disease,  and  preserving  more  than  a hundred 
from  the  influence  of  the  contagion  which  was  raging  like  a 
conflagration  close  at  hand.  On  one  occasion  a strong  wind 
set  in,  and  blew  the  poisonous  odour  from  the  sheds  of  dis- 
eased cattle  towards  those  which  Mr.  Hope  was  so  sedulously 
watching.  The  foul  stench  was  distinctly  perceptible.  To 
counteract  this  peril  an  immense  fire  was  kindled  in  a line 
between  the  two  points,  and  on  the  fire  was  thrown  a small 
quantity  of  sulphur.  Presently  the  wind  shifted  so  as  to 
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bring  the  odour  from  another  centre  of  disease.  A second 
fire  was  kindled,  and  both  were  kept  alight,  so  as  to  provide 
against  the  variations  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which 
were  somewhat  frequent. 

“ It  is  of  no  use,”  says  Mr.  Hope,  “ to  play  with  a few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid ; it  must  be  used  by  the  gallon ; every- 
thing must  be  covered  with  it,  both  men  and  beasts.”  The 
want  of  a sufficient  and  unadulterated  supply  of  this  article 
was  Mr.  Hope’s  greatest  embarrassment.  But  for  this  he 
might  perhaps  have  carried  his  experiments  further.  But 
he  has  done  enough  to  show  the  possibility  of  superseding 
the  pole-axe.  His  remarks  on  the  report  of  the  Cattle  Plague 
Commissioners  are  very  much  to  the  point.  They  had  facts 
before  them  wdiich  ought  to  have  led  them  to  a better  con- 
clusion than  the  mere  slaughtering  of  diseased  and  infected 
animals.  They  had,  says  Mr.  Hope,  the  clue  in  their  hands, 
but  they  refused  to  follow  it  up,  and  appealed  to  others  to 
display  that  “ perseverance  and  energy  ” of  which  they 
themselves  furnished  so  poor  an  example.  Various  experi- 
ments had  shown  good  results.  What  so  natural,  then,  as 
to  combine  the  several  processes,  so  far  as  they  were  evi- 
dently capable  of  combination  ? This  was  the  course  which 
Mr.  Hope  himself  pursued ; and  while  the  inspector  was 
directing  the  work  of  slaughter  in  one  part  of  the  farm,  Mr. 
Hope  in  another  part  was  fighting  with  the  infection — and 
even  with  the  disease — and  that  with  complete  success.  The 
only  semblance  of  failure  is  in  the  circumstance  that  one  of 
the  cows  in  the  two  isolated  sheds  was  attacked  by  the 
disease.  But  she  was  afterwards  cured,  although  removed 
elsewhere  to  be  treated.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Mr.  Hope’s  experience  proves  the  tre- 
mendous character  of  the  danger.  How  terrible  must  be  the 
power  of  that  infection  which  has  to  be  faced  with  such 
extreme  precautions ! Not  even  London  itself  seemed 
capable  of  meeting  Mr.  Hope’s  demands  for  carbolic  acid. 
He  wrote  down  to  Manchester  for  a cask  of  the  precious  dis- 
infectant, to  be  sent  by  passenger  train,  by  the  most  rapid 
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route  regardless  of  expense,  and  to  be  marked  “ urgent,” 
“ immediate,”  and  so  forth.  But  railway  authorities  are  not 
to  be  hurried,  and  so  the  cask  remained  four  days  in  London 
while  the  experimenter  at  Barking  was  at  agony-point 
through  lack  of  his  grand  preservative.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, his  remedy  to  be  adopted,  should  the  rinderpest  again 
invade  our  shores,  very  special  measures  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  work  it  out.  But  the  value  of  a remedy 
for  the  rinderpest,  and  a preservative  against  its  infection,  is 
enormous.  The  pole-axe  system  is  itself  replete  with  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages,  with  little  encouragement  by  way 
of  counterpoise,  whereas  the  one  now  proposed  is  in  the 
nature  of  a victory.  The  highest  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Hope 
for  his  intelligent  and  persistent  efforts,  and  we  trust  they 
will  meet  with  the  attention  they  deserve. — Standard . 


A CUBE  FOB  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

M.  Miall,  a great  agricultural  authority  in  France,  writes 
to  the  Journal  d? Agriculture  Pratique  that  he  lias  received 
a letter  from  M.  Philibert,  a large  landowner  in  Southern 
Bussia,  which  says  : — “ I am  anxious  to  make  known  to  you 
that  of  all  the  means  employed  in  the  numerous  experiments 
I have  made  to  preserve  my  horned  beasts  against  the  cattle 
plague,  sea  water  given  in  place  of  soft  water  has  had  during 
all  the  epidemic  complete  success.  Animals  supplied  with 
sea  water  were  spared  by  the  malady,  and  yet  those  were 
intentionally  placed  constantly  in  contact  with  sick  beasts.” 
To  show  the  value  of  M.  Philibert’s  testimony,  M.  Miall 
states  that  he  has  obtained  one  of  the  two  gold  medals 
given  to  Bussia  in  the  Exhibition  for  wool ; that  he  pos- 
sesses 80,000  merino  sheep,  2,000  to  3,000  horned  cattle, 
500  to  600  horses,  and  that  his  lands  are  situated  in  the 
Government  of  Taurida  (the  Crimea),  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
province  in  which  the  cattle  plague  originated. 
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Some  statistics  were  given  at  a meeting  of  the  York 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  showing  the  destructive  effects  of 
the  cattle  plague.  It  was  estimated  that  4,286,427  head 
of  cattle  had  been  lost  by  the  rinderpest,  or  1,874,772  more 
than  were  imported  from  the  1st  of  January  1842,  to  the 
end  of  last  year.  Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  importation  of  foreign  stock  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  English  stock  during  the 
last  twenty-four  years,  and  recommending  that  all  foreign 
animals  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  ports  of  debarkation. 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  CATTLE. 

A supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  contains  an  Order 
in  Council,  which  declares  that — 

Article  25  of  the  Consolidated  Cattle  Plague  Order  of 
August,  1867  [as  to  markets,  exhibitions,  and  sales]  shall  be 
read  and  have  effect  as  if  the  following  words  were  omitted 
therefrom,  namely : — “ If  the  cattle  are  not  affected  with 
cattle  plague,  and  have  been  on  those  premises  in  possession 
of  the  owner  or  occupier  thereof  not  less  than  twenty-eight 
days  immediately  before  the  sale.” 

Articles  27  to  37 'inclusive,  and  article  39  of  the  Con- 
solidated Cattle  Plague  Order  of  August,  1867  [as  to  the 
movement  of  animals]  shall  cease  to  operate,  and  cattle  may 
be  moved  as  if  those  articles  had  not  been  inserted  in  that 
Order. 

Every  license  granted  by  the  Privy  Council  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a market,  exhibition,  or  sale,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Order,  and  in  force  at  the  commencement 
thereof,  shall  continue  in  force  thereafter,  as  if  this  Order 
had  not  been  made,  subject  to  revocation  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  as  if  the  conditions,  provisions,  and  regulations 
applicable,  under  this  Order,  to  such  market,  exhibition,  or 
sale,  had  been  referred  to  in  such  license,  instead  of  the 
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conditions,  provisions,  and  regulations  of  the  Consolidated 
Cattle  Plague  Order  of  August,  1867. 

Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  extend  to  the  Metropolis,  or 
affect  the  operation  or  construction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Plague  Order  of  August,  1867,  or  interfere  with  the 
institution  or  prosecution  of  any  proceeding  in  respect  of  any 
offence  committed  against,  or  any  penalty  incurred  under, 
any  of  the  aforesaid  articles  of  the  Consolidated  Cattle 
Plague  Order  of  August,  1867. 

This  Order  amounts  virtually  to  a withdrawal  of  all  re- 
strictions on  the  movement  of  cattle  in  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom. 


ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT:  SESSION  1867. 

The  chief  energies  of  Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1867 
were  absorbed  by  the  Reform  Bill,  but  some  few  Acts  which 
were  also  passed  may  fairly  claim  attention  here.  Among 
these  were— 

An  Act  giving  facilities  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  who 
were  appointed  to  make  enquiry  respecting  trades’  unions 
and  other  associations  of  employers  or  workmen.  It  recited 
the  case  of  outrages  that  had  taken  place  at  Sheffield,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  that  witnesses  should  be  examined 
upon  oath  as  to  the  circumstances  of  such  outrages.  It 
enacted  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held  at  Sheffield,  and 
full  powers  were  given  to  the  commissioners  to  form  a court 
for  that  purpose.  Any  person  examined  as  a witness,  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  person  conducting  the  inquiry,  made  a 
full  disclosure  of  all  matters  in  respect  of  which  he  was 
examined,  was  to  receive  a certificate  of  indemnity  against 
future  proceedings.  The  success  of  the  inquiry  in  this 
instance  led  to  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
to  other  towns,  at  a later  period  of  the  Session. 

An  Act  for  the  Extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  a 
large  number  of  trades,  regulating  the  hours  during  which 
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children,  young  persons,  and  women,  are  permitted  to  labour 
in  any  manufacturing  process  conducted  in  an  establish- 
ment where  fifty  or  more  persons  are  employed  ; and  another 
Act,  entitled  “ The  Workshop  Begulation  Act,”  affording 
protection  as  to  the  hours  of  labour  to  children,  young 
persons,  and  women,  working  in  smaller  establishments,  to 
take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868.  Subject  to  ex- 
ceptions mentioned  in  a schedule  annexed  to  the  latter  Act, 
no  child  under  eight  years  of  age  is  to  be  employed  in  any 
handicraft ; no  child  is  to  be  employed  on  any  one  day  for 
a period  of  more  than  six  hours  and  a half,  and  such  em- 
ployment to  be  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning 
and  eight  at  night;  no  young  person  or  woman  is  to  be 
employed  in  any  handicraft  during  any  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  with  intervening 
periods  for  taking  meals  and  rest,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a half — and  such  employment 
is  to  take  place  between  the  hours  of  five  in  the  morning 
and  nine  at  night.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman,  is  to 
be  employed  in  any  handicraft  on  Sunday,  or  after  two 
o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  except  in  cases  where  not 
more  than  five  persons  are  employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, and  where  such  employment  consists  in  making 
articles  to  be  sold  by  retail  on  the  premises,  or  in  repair- 
ing articles  of  a like  nature.  There  are  regulations  as  to 
attendance  at  schools,  and  parents  are  to  cause  their  children 
to  attend,  under  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each 
offence. 


TAX  ON  DOGS  REPEAL  ACT. 

(30  & 31  Viet.  c.  5.) 

All  persons  keeping  dogs  must  be  licensed  so  to  do.  The 
notice  where  such  permits  are  to  be  obtained  must  be  exhi- 
bited on  the  doors  of  churches  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue,  or  proceedings  taken  under  the  Act  are  to  be 
invalid.  No  person  is  to  be  charged  with  a greater  amount 
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than  £23  2s.  for  any  number  of  hounds,  or  £5  5s.  for  any 
number  of  greyhounds,  during  the  year  that  ends  in  England 
on  the  5th  inst.,  and  in  Scotland  on  May  24;  but  from  the 
5tli  inst.  the  uniform  duty  of  5s.  per  annum  will  be  imposed 
on  taking  out  a licence  on  every  dog.  The  penalty  for 
keeping  a dog  without  a licence,  or  keeping  a greater  num- 
ber than  licensed,  is  to  be  £5,  and  the  person  in  whose 
custody,  charge,  or  possession,  or  on  whose  premises  any  dog 
“ shall  be  found  or  seen,”  is  to  be  deemed  keeper  of  the  same 
unless  the  contrary  be  proved.  Dogs  under  the  age  of  six 
months  are  not  to  be  liable  to  the  tax. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  “ THE  LABOURING  CLASSES  DWELLING  ACTS, 

1866.” 

(30  & 31  Viet.  c.  28.) 

In  the  4th  section  of  “ The  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling- 
houses  Act,  1866,”  the  words  “land  or  dwellings”  for  the 
purposes  of  which  the  advance  is  made,  and  in  the  12th 
section  of  “ The  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-houses  and 
Dwellings  Act  (Ireland),  1866,”  the  words  “lands,  buildings, 
or  premises,”  for  the  purpose  of  which  such  advance  shall  be 
made,  shall  respectively  be  construed  to  include  any  land, 
buildings,  or  premises  held,  together  with  and  for  the  same 
estate  and  interest  as  the  lands,  buildings,  or  premises 
upon  which  the  money  advanced  is  to  be  expended  under 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts  respectively.  In  case  of 
advances  to  a company  or  society,  part  of  whose  capital 
remains  uncalled  up  or  unpaid,  Loan  Commissioners  may 
dispense  with  a mortgage  of  such  capital  remaining  unpaid, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  they  may  think  fit.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  53rd  section  of  the  Act,  1851,  all  the  provisions 
of  “The  Labouring  Classes  Dwelling  houses  Act,  1866,” 
extend  and  apply  to  Scotland  as  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

HYPOTHEC  AMENDMENT  ACT  (SCOTLAND),  1867). 

(30  & 31  Viet.  c.  42.) 

This  Act  applies  only  to  farms,  or  land  with  buildings 
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thereon  occupied  for  farming  purposes,  and  does  not  apply 
to  dwelling-houses,  shops,  and  other  subjects,  save  as  respects 
register  of  sequestrations.  Whenever  any  corn  or  other 
agricultural  produce  shall  have  been  bond  fide  purchased  for 
its  fair  marketable  value,  and  delivered  and  removed,  it  is  to 
be  free  from  hypothec.  By  the  4th  section  hypothec  is  not 
to  be  available  beyond  three  months  after  rent  is  payable, 
and  stock  of  a third  party  taken  on  a farm  to  graze  is  to  be 
liable  only  to  the  amount  of  consideration  payable  for  the 
grazing.  When  agricultural  produce  or  stock  is  sequestrated, 
it  is  incompetent  to  include  furniture,  implements,  imported 
manures,  lime,  drain  tiles,  feeding  stuffs.  A register  of 
sequestrations  for  rent  to  be  kept  at  each  sheriff’s  or  other 
court  where  sequestration  for  rent  is  or  may  be  granted,  and 
on  granting  any  sequestration  for  rent  there  shall  be  forth- 
with entered  in  such  register  the  name  or  names  of  the 
tenant  or  lessee  whose  agricultural  produce,  live  stock,  or 
effects  are  sequestrated,  and  every  person  shall  be  entitled, 
on  payment  of  a shilling,  to  search  the  said  register  during 
office  hours  of  every  day  on  which  the  office  of  the  sheriff, 
clerk,  or  other  officer  having  the  custody  thereof  shall  be 
open. 


THE  DRAINAGE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LANDS  SUPPLEMENTAL 
ACT  (IRELAND),  1867. 

(30  & 31  Yict.  c.  43.) 

By  this  Act  it  is  declared  that  as  against  any  person 
owning  or  interested  in  any  land  or  other  property  situate 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  j urisdietion  of  the  board  established 
by  the  Act,  nothing  contained  in  the  said  “Drainage  and 
Improvement  of  Lands  Act  (Ireland),  1863,”  or  in  the  provi- 
sional order,  or  in  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to  render 
legal  any  work  executed  or  to  be  executed  by  such  board 
that  would,  if  the  said  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have  been 
illegal  by  reason  of  its  injuriously  affecting  such  land  or 
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property ; and  any  damages  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  the  said 
board  to  any  person  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part 
of  the  costs  incurred  by  such  board  in  defending  legal  pro- 
ceedings instituted  against  them,  and  shall  be  defrayed  in 
manner  in  which  the  said  costs  are  authorised  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  “ Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  Act  (Ireland), 
1863.” 


SALE  OF  LANDS  BY  AUCTION  (AMENDMENT)  ACT,  1867. 

(30  & 31  Viet.  c.  48.) 

This  Act  commences  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1867.  “ Auctioneer”  shall  mean  any  person  selling 
by  public  auction  any  land,  whether  in  lots  or  otherwise. 
“Land”  shall  mean  any  interest  in  any  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  whatever  tenure.  “Agent” 
shall  mean  the  solicitor,  steward,  or  land  agent  of  the  seller. 
“ Puffer,”  a person  appointed  to  bid  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
Section  4 enacts  that  where  sales  are  invalid  in  law  they  are 
also  to  be  invalid  in  equity;  and  with  regard  to  sales  without 
reserve  it  is  enacted  that  the  particulars  or  conditions  of  sale 
shall  state  whether  such  land  shall  be  sold  without  reserve 
or  subject  to  a reserved  price,  or  whether  a right  to  bid  is 
reserved.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
seller  to  employ  any  person  to  bid  at  such  sale,  or  for  the 
auctioneer  to  take  any  bidding  from  any  such  person  know- 
ingly. Where  a sale  by  auction  of  land  is  declared  subject 
to  a right  for  the  seller  to  bid,  he,  or  any  one  person  on  his 
behalf,  may  bid  at  such  auction  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
think  proper.  The  practice  of  opening  biddings  by  order  of 
Chancery,  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued ; and  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  or  Ireland, 
or  the  Landed  Estates  Court  there,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  or  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  in  equity,  is  in  other  respects  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  This  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 


HERRING  FISHERIES  ACT. 
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THE  HERRING  FISHERIES  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1867. 

(30  & 31  Viet.  c.  52.) 

This  Act  takes  effect  from  and  after  the  passing  thereof, 
and  applies  only  to  Scotland  and  the  coasts  thereof.  Section 
1 enacts  that  from  and  alter  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall 
he  lawful  to  fish  for  and  take  herrings  and  herring  fry  in  any 
manner  of  way,  and  by  means  of  any  kind  of  net  having 
meshes  of  a size  not  less  than  that  now  permitted  or  required 
by  law.  Persons  using  nets  other  than  as  above  shall  be 
liable  in  a penalty  of  not  less  than  5f  and  not  exceeding  2 Of, 
with  forfeiture  of  the  net.  Section  2 repeals  section  5 of 
23  & 24  Yict.  c.  92,  and  renders  it  lawful  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  make  regulations  for  preservation  of  order;  and 
any  person  who  commits  any  breach  or  contravention  of  any 
such  regulations  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  not  less  than 
51.  and  not  exceeding  2 Of  for  every  such  offence;  and  the 
boat  in  or  from  which  such  person  shall  commit  such  breach, 
and  all  sailing,  rowing,  or  steering  gear  connected  therewith, 
may  be  seized  and  detained  for  such  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days  as  the  Commissioners  shall  determine;  and  the 
herrings  in  possession  of  the  person  committing  such  breach, 
and  the  nets,  floats,  buoys,  and  other  fishing  implements  or 
apparatus  used  by  him  may  be  seized  and  forfeited.  The 
Commissioners  have  power  under  this  Act  from  time  to  time 
to  alter  and  rescind  any  regulations  made  by  them.  All 
regulations  made  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  or  amendments  or  alterations,  before  taking  effect 
to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Treasury,  and  pub- 
lished. Penalty  for  resisting  persons  under  orders  of  naval 
superintendent  not  exceeding  5 Of,  or  in  default  to  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  sixty  days.  The  same  penalty  is  also 
imposed  for  resisting  or  obstructing  any  superintendent, 
fishery  officer,  or  other  person  under  their  orders,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty.  All  the  powers,  &c.,  of  23  & 24 
Yict.  c.  92,  and  24  & 25  Yict.  c.  72,  are  extended  to  this 
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Act;  and  nothing  contained  in  it  affects  the  provisions  of 
6 & 7 Viet.  c.  79,  or  of  the  French  Convention.  Section  10 
repeals  the  6th  section  of  the  “ Herring  Fisheries  Act,  1860” 
(section  6,  23  & 24  Yict.  c.  92).  For  interpretation  of  terms, 
“ Commissioners  ” shall  mean  Commissioners  of  the  British 
white  herring  fishery;  the  word  “superintendent”  shall  mean 
and  include  the  naval  superintendent  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  recited  Acts ; and  “ officer  of  the  fishery  ” 
shall  mean  an  officer  of  the  British  white  herring  fishery 
appointed  in  like  manner.  Coast  of  Scotland  includes  all 
hays,  estuaries,  arms  of  the  sea,  and  all  tidal  waters  within 
the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  main  land  or  adjacent 
islands. 

PUBLIC  NOTICES. 

March  1 . Assessors  and  auditors  to  be  elected. 

April  5.  The  returns  for  making  the  assessment  of  direct 
taxes  are  delivered  soon  after  this  date. 

May.  The  election  of  vestrymen  and  auditors  takes  place 
during  this  month,  at  a time  appointed  by  the  vestry. 

June  2.  Members  of  district  boards  to  be  elected. 

20.  Overseers  to  publish  notices  to  those  qualified  to  vote 
for  counties  to  make  claims. 

July.  High  constables,  during  this  month,  to  send  pre- 
cepts for  a return  of  a list  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  on 
juries. 

19.  Assessed  taxes  and  poor  rates  due  on  the  5th  of 
January  must  be  paid  on  or  before  this  day. 

20.  Last  day  for  sending  in  claims  for  voting  in 
counties. 

30.  Overseers  to  make  out  alphabetical  lists  of  county 
and  borough  electors  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  present 
month  of  all  persons  claiming  to  be  registered. 

Aug.  1.  Borough  and  county  lists  to  be  affixed  to  doors  of 
churches  and  chapels. 

20.  Last  day  for  leaving  with  overseers  objections  to 
county  and  borough  electors;  and  for  service  of  objections 
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on  electors  in  counties  or  their  tenants.  Last  day  to  claim 
as  borough  electors. 

29.  Overseers  to  send  a list  of  electors  and  of  objections 
to  the  high  constable,  and  a list  of  claimants  and  objections, 
and  a copy  of  register  of  county  voters,  to  clerk  of  peace. 

31.  All  taxes  and  rates  payable  on  March  1 must  be 
paid  on  or  before  this  day  by  persons  claiming  to  be 
burgesses. 

Sept.  1.  Town  clerks  in  boroughs  to  affix  in  public  places 
the  list  of  claims  and  objections  to  freemen. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  GANGS  ACT. 

(2)  Comes  into  operation  January  1,  1868. 

(4)  No  child  under  the  age  of  eight  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  agricultural  gang.  No  females  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  agricultural  gang  with  males.  No  female 
shall  be  employed  in  any  gang  under  any  male  gangmaster 
unless  a female  licensed  to  act  as  gangmaster  is  also  present 
with  that  gang.  Any  gangmaster  employing  any  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  in  contravention  of  this  section,  and 
any  occupier  of  land  on  which  such  employment  takes  place, 
unless  he  proves  that  it  took  place  without  his  knowledge, 
shall  respectively  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  20  s. 
for  each  child,  young  person,  or  woman  so  employed. 

(5)  Gangmasters  to  be  licensed. 

(6)  Licenses  not  to  be  granted  to  keepers  of  public- 
houses. 

(7)  Licenses  to  gangmasters  to  be  granted  by  two  or  more 
justices  in  Divisional  Petty  Sessions,  on  due  proof  that  the 
applicant  is  of  good  character  and  a fit  person.  The  justices 
shall  annex  to  their  licence  a condition  limiting,  in  such 
manner  as  they  think  expedient,  the  distances  within  which 
the  children  employed  by  such  gangmaster  are  to  be  allowed 
to  travel  on  foot  to  their  work,  and  any  gangmaster  violating 
the  condition  so  annexed  to  his  licence  shall  for  each  offence 
be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  10  s, 
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(8)  Licences  to  be  in  force  for  six  months  only. 

(12)  The  Act  applies  only  to  England. 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  EQUITABLE  COUNCILS  OF  CONCILIATION 
TO  ADJUST  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

Gives  (1)  power  to  her  Majesty  or  Secretary  of  State  to 
license  councils  of  conciliation.  (2)  Councils  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten  masters  and  workmen, 
and  a chairman.  (3)  Petitioners  for  council  to  elect  first 
council. 

(4)  The  council  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine 
all  questions  of  dispute  and  difference  between  masters  and 
workmen,  as  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  the  fifth  year  of  King 
George  IV.,  chapter  96,  which  may  be  submitted  to  them 
by  both  parties,  and  shall  have,  hold,  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  and  authority  granted  to  arbitrators  and  referees. 
And  any  award  the  said  equitable  councils  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  may  make  in  any  case  of  dispute  and  dif- 
ference submitted  to  them  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
between  the  parties  to  such  arbitration,  without  being  subject 
to  review  or  challenge  by  any  court  or  authority  whatever ; 
and  the  said  council  are  hereby  further  authorized  to  adju- 
dicate upon  and  determine  any  other  case  of  dispute  or 
difference  submitted  to  them  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
master  and  workman  or  masters  and  workmen.  But  nothing 
in  this  Act  contained  shall  authorize  the  said  council  to  es- 
tablish a rate  of  wages  or  price  of  labour  or  workmanship  at 
which  the  workmen  shall  in  future  be  paid. 

(7)  No  counsel,  solicitors,  or  attorneys  to  be  allowed  to 
attend  on  any  hearing  before  the  council  or  the  committee  of 
conciliation,  unless  consented  to  by  both  parties. 

(9)  Householders  and  part  occupiers  may  demand  to  be 
registered  and  have  a vote  for  the  Council,  and  may  be 
elected  thereto  ; but  the  masters  shall  appoint  their  own 
portion  of  the  council,  and  the  workmen  elect  their  portion 
of  the  council. 
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THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT,  1867. 

(9)  Enacts  that  every  inspector  appointed  by  a local 
authority,  on  receiving  information  of  the  supposed  existence 
of  cattle  plague  in  any  place  within  his  district,  shall  pro- 
ceed to  that  place  with  all  practicable  speed  and  execute  and 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  by  law  conferred  and  im- 
posed on  him  as  such  inspector. 

(10)  Section  10  of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act, 
1866,  shall  be  read  and  have  effect  as  if  the  words  “any 
animal  affected”  were  therein  substituted  for  the  words 
“ cattle  affected.” 

(11)  When  an  inspector  finds  cattle  plague  to  exist  within 
his  district,  he  shall  forthwith  make  a declaration  thereof, 
and  deliver  a notice  under  his  hand  of  such  declaration  to 
the  occupier  of  the  premises  where  the  disease  is  found,  and 
thereupon  the  same,  with  all  lands  and  buildings  contiguous 
thereto  in  the  same  occupation,  shall  become  and  be  an  in- 
fected place. 

(12)  Where  an  inspector  makes  such  a declaration  of  the 
existence  of  cattle  plague,  the  local  authority  shall  inquire 
into  the  correctness  thereof,  and  if  it  appears  to  them  that 
cattle  plague  existed  as  declared  by  the  inspector,  they  shall 
so  determine  and  declare,  and  shall  prescribe  the  limits  of 
the  infected  place ; but  if  it  appears  to  them  that  cattle 
plague  did  not  exist  as  declared  by  the  inspector,  and  the 
same  is  certified  to  them  in  writing  by  one  or  more  duly 
qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  they  shall  so  determine  and 
declare,  and  thereupon  the  place  comprised  in  the  inspector’s 
declaration  or  affected  thereby  shall  cease  to  be  an  infected 
place. 

(15)  The  inspector  may  order  any  animal  to  be  slaugh- 
tered for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  any  dis- 
ease, suspected  to  be  cattle  plague,  under  which  such  animal 
may  be  labouring ; and  the  owner  of  such  animal  shall  be 
compensated  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  “ Cattle  Diseases 
Prevention  Act,  1866  ” 
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(18)  An  order  of  a local  authority  declaring  a place  to  be 
an  infected  place  shall  be  published  by  the  local  authority 
by  notices  posted  in  and  near  the  infected  place. 

(21)  The  following  rules  shall  have  effect  with  respect  to 
infected  places : — 

1.  No  animal  shall  be  moved  alive  out  of  an  infected 

place. 

2.  The  hide,  skin,  hair,  wool,  horns,  hoofs,  or  offal  of  any 

animal,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  moved  out 
of  an  infected  place  without  a licence  signed  by  an 
officer  of  the  local  authority  appointed  to  issue 
licenses  in  that  behalf,  certifying  either  that  the 
thing  moved  has  not  formed  part  of  an  animal  af- 
fected with  cattle  plague,  or  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  in  the  same  shed  or  stable,  or  in  the  same  herd 
or  flock,  or  in  contact  with  an  animal  so  affected, 
or  that  it  has  been  disinfected. 

3.  The  carcase  of  an  animal,  or  a single  portion  of  raw 

meat  weighing  more  than  20  lb.,  shall  not  be 
moved  out  of  an  infected  place  without  a licence 
signed  by  an  officer  of  the  local  authority  appointed 
in  that  behalf,  certifying  that  the  carcase  or  meat 
moved  is  not  the  carcase  or  part  of  the  carcase  of  an 
animal  affected  with  cattle  plague. 

4.  Any  dung  of  animals,  and  any  hay,  straw,  litter,  or 

other  thing  commonly  used  for  food  of  animals  or 
otherwise  for  or  about  animals,  shall  not  be  moved 
out  of  an  infected  place  without  a licence  signed 
by  an  officer  of  the  local  authority  appointed  in  that 
behalf,  certifying  that  the  thing  moved  has  not  been 
in  contact  with  or  been  used  for  or  about  any 
animal  affected  with  cattle  plague,  or  that  it  has 
been  disinfected. 

(23)  The  rules  of  this  Act  shall  not  restrict  the  moving 
of  any  animal  or  thing  by  railway  through  an  infected 
place,  such  animal  or  thing  not  being  stopped  within  the 
infected  place. 
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(26)  Any  constable 

1.  May  apprehend  any  person  found  committing  an  of- 

fence against  the  rules  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
infected  places,  and  he  shall  take  any  person  so  ap- 
prehended, as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  examined  and  dealt  with 
according  to  law. 

2.  He  may  require  that  any  animal  or  thing  moved  out 

of  an  infected  place,  in  contravention  of  those  rules, 
be  forthwith  taken  back  within  the  limits  of  that 
place,  and  may  enforce  and  execute  such  re- 
quisition. 

(27)  The  local  authority  by  whom  an  infected  place  is 
declared  may,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
eight  days  from  the  disappearance  of  cattle  plague  in  that 
place,  by  order  declare  the  place  to  be  free  from  cattle 
plague. 

(32)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  former  Acts,  a 
local  authority  may  withhold  compensation  in  respect  of  any 
animal  slaughtered  where  the  owner  or  person  having  the 
charge  of  such  animal  has  been  guilty,  in  relation  to  such 
animal,  of  any  act  in  contravention  of  any  of  the  former 
Acts  or  this  Act,  or  has  failed  in  respect  of  the  giving  of 
notice  of  disease,  or  in  any  other  respect. 

(46)  The  Privy  Council  may  from  time  to  time  by  order 
regulate  the  landing  in  Great  Britain  of  foreign  animals, 
either  as  regards  the  port  or  ports  or  as  regards  the  part  or 
parts  of  the  port  or  ports  at  which  such  animals  may  be 
landed. 

(47)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  local  authority  to  provide, 
erect,  and  fit  up  proper  places  for  the  sale  of  such  animals, 
lairs  for  and  slaughter  of  the  same,  and  for  such  purposes 
they  may  purchase  or  hire  land  or  buildings. 

(48)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  railway  or  other  com- 
pany, and  every  person  carrying  animals  for  hire,  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect  all  pens,  trucks,  vehicles, 
and  boats  used  for  the  carrying  of  animals,  and  failing  this, 
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such  company  or  person  shall  on  every  such  occasion  be 
deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act. 

(49)  If  any  person  exposes  for  sale  in  a market  or  fair 
cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  or  sheep  affected  with 
scab,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this 
Act,  unless  he  shows  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  same  being 
so  affected,  and  that  he  could  not  with  reasonable  diligence 
have  obtained  such  knowledge. 

(55)  Any  person  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall 
for  each  such  offence  be  liable  to  such  penalty  as  is  provided 
by  section  2 7 of  the  “ Cattle  Disease  Prevention  Act,  1 8 6 6 
and  where  any  such  offence  is  committed  in  relation  to  offal, 
dung,  hay,  straw,  litter,  or  other  thing,  a further  penalty, 
not  exceeding  £10,  may  be  imposed  in  respect  of  every  half 
ton  in  weight  of  such  offal  or  other  thing  after  the  first  half 
ton. 
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(3)  Gives  authority  to  local  boards  and  corporate  bodies 
to  provide  any  works  and  do  any  act  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving,  storing,  disinfecting,  or  distributing  sewage  within 
their  district. 

(4)  To  purchase  or  take  on  lease  any  lands  either  within 
or  without  their  district. 

(5)  To  deal  with  any  land  held  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving,  storing,  disinfecting,  or  distributing  sewage  in 
such  manner  as  they  deem  most  profitable,  either  by  leasing 
the  same  for  a period  not  exceeding  seven  years  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  or  by  contracting  with  some  person  to  take 
the  whole  or  a part  of  the  produce  of  such  land,  or  by  farm- 
ing such  land  and  disposing  of  the  produce  thereof;  subject 
to  this  restriction,  [that  in  any  appropriation  which  may  be 
made  of  land  held  by  a sewer  authority  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, care  shall  be  taken  that  provision  be  made  for  re- 
ceiving, storing,  disinfecting,  or  distributing  all  the  sewage 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sewer  authority  to  cause  to  be 
disposed  of  in  that  manner. 
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(15)  And  where  a sewer  authority,  or  any  corporate  or 
other  body,  under  any  power  enabling  them  in  that  behalf, 
or  by  any  agreement  confirmed  by  Parliament,  has  agreed 
with  any  person  or  persons  or  body  of  persons,  corporate  or 
unincorporate,  as  to  the  supply  of  all  or  any  of  the  sewage  of 
any  place  and  the  works  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
that  supply,  they  may  contribute  to  the  expense  of  car- 
rying into  execution  by  such  person  or  persons  or  body 
of  persons  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  agreement, 
and  may  become  shareholder  in  any  company  with  which 
any  agreement  in  relation  to  the  matters  aforesaid  has 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  by  such  sewer 
authority  or  corporate  or  other  body,  or  to  or  in  which  the 
benefits  and  obligations  of  such  agreement  may  have  been  or 
may  be  transferred  or  vested ; and  all  expenditure  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exercise  of  the  power  hereby  conferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  incurred  by  such  sewer  authority 
or  corporate  or  other  body  in  the  construction  or  due  main- 
tenance of  the  necessary  sewers  for  carrying  away  the  said 
sewage,  and  shall  be  provided  for  accordingly. 

(17)  And  where  the  sewer  authority  of  a district  is  a 
vestry,  select  vestry,  or  other  body  of  persons  acting  by 
virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  prescription,  custom,  or 
otherwise,  as  or  instead  of  a vestry  or  select  vestry,  such 
authority  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  into  effect  the  “ Sewage  Utilization  Act, 
1865,”  issue  their  precept  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of 
which  they  are  the  authority,  requiring  such  overseers  to  pay 
over  the  amount  specified  in  such  precept  to  the  sewer 
authority,  or  to  their  officer  named  in  the  precept,  or  into 
some  bank  mentioned  in  such  precept. 

The  overseers  shall  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  such 
precept  by  levying  a separate  rate  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  were  a rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  owner  of  any  tithes  or  of  any  tithe  commutation 
rent-charge,  or  the  occupier  of  any  land  used  as  arable, 
meadow,  or  pasture  ground  only,  or  as  woodlands,  market 
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gardens,  or  nursery  grounds,  and  the  occupier  of  any  land 
covered  with  water,  or  used  only  as  a canal  or  towing- 
path  for  the  same,  or  as  a railway  constructed  under  the 
powers  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  public  conveyance, 
shall,  where  a special  assessment  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
such  rate,  be  assessed  in  respect  of  such  property  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fourth  part  only  of  the  rateable  value  thereof : 
or,  where  no  special  assessment  is  made,  shall  pay  in  respect 
of  the  said  property  one-fourth  part  only  of  the  rate  in  the 
pound  payable  in  respect  of  houses  and  other  property. 
[The  Act  defines  the  mode  in  which  public  notice  of  any 
proceedings  is  to  be  given,  and  in  which  an  appeal  against 
the  same  may  be  made.] 


THE  MASTER  AND  SERVANT  ACT. 

(4)  Declares  that  wherever  the  employer  or  employed 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  fulfil  any  contract  of  service,  or  the 
employed  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  enter  or  commence  his 
service  according  to  the  contract,  or  shall  absent  himself 
from  his  service,  or  wherever  any  question,  difference,  or 
dispute  shall  arise  as  to  the  rights  or  liabilities  of  either  of 
the  parties,  or  touching  any  misusage,  misdemeanour,  miscon- 
duct, ill-treatment,  or  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of 
either  of  the  parties  under  any  contract  of  service,  the  party 
feeling  aggrieved  may  lay  an  information  or  complaint  in 
writing  before  a justice,  magistrate,  or  sheriff,  setting  forth 
the  grounds  of  complaint,  and  the  amount  of  compensation, 
damage,  or  other  remedy  claimed  for  the  breach  or  nonper- 
formance of  such  contract ; and  upon  such  information  being 
laid,  the  justice  shall  issue  or  cause  to  be  issued  a summons 
or  citation  to  the  party  so  complained  against. 

(5)  The  time  to  be  appointed  in  the  summons  or  citation 
for  the  appearance  of  the  party  complained  against  shall  not 
be  less  than  two  or  more  than  eight  days  from  the  date  of 
the  summons  or  citation. 
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(7)  On  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey  summons  or  citation, 
warrant  to  issue. 

(9)  Upon  the  hearing  of  any  information  or  complaint 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  two  justices,  or  the  magis- 
trate or  sheriff,  after  due  examination,  by  an  order  in  writing 
under  their  respective  hands,  in  their  or  his  discretion,  as  the 
justice  of  the  case  requires,  either  shall  make  an  abatement  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  any  wages  then  already  due  to  the  em- 
ployed, or  else  shall  direct  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  of 
service,  with  a direction  of  the  party  complained  against  to 
find  forthwith  good  and  sufficient  security,  by  recognizance 
or  bond,  with  or  without  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
justice,  magistrate,  or  sheriff,  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  con- 
tract, or  else  shall  annul  the  contract,  discharging  the  parties 
from  the  same,  and  apportioning  the  amount  of  wages  due 
up  to  the  completed  period  of  such  contract,  or  else  where  no 
amount  of  compensation  or  damage  can  be  assessed,  or  where 
pecuniary  compensation  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jus- 
tices, magistrate,  or  sheriff,  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
shall  impose  a fine  upon  the  party  complained  against,  not 
exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of  £20,  or  else  shall  assess 
and  determine  the  amount  of  compensation  or  damage,  to- 
gether with  the  costs,  to  be  made  to  the  party  complaining, 
inclusive  of  the  amount  of  any  wages  abated,  and  direct  the 
same  to  be  paid  accordingly ; and  if  the  order  shall  direct 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  and  direct  the  party  com- 
plained against  to  find  good  and  sufficient  security  as  afore- 
said, and  the  party  complained  against  neglect  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  such  order,  a justice,  magistrate,  or  sheriff  may, 
if  he  shall  think  fit,  by  warrant  under  his  hand,  commit 
such  party  to  the  common  jail  or  house  of  correction  within 
his  jurisdiction,  there  to  be  confined  and  kept  until  he  shall 
so  find  security,  but  nevertheless  so  that  the  term  of  impri- 
sonment, whether  under  one  or  several  successive  committals, 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  period  of  three  months ; 
provided  always,  that  the  two  justices,  magistrate,  or  sheriff 
may,  if  they  or  he  think  fit,  assess  and  determine  the 
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amount  of  compensation  or  damage  to  be  paid  to  the  party- 
complaining,  and  direct  the  same  to  be  paid,  whether  the 
contract  is  ordered  by  them  or  him  to  be  annulled  or  not, 
or,  in  addition  to  the  annulling  of  the  contract  of  service  and 
discharge  of  the  parties  from  the  same,  may,  if  they  or  he 
think  fit,  impose  the  fine  as  herein-before  authorized ; but 
they  or  he  shall  not  under  the  powers  of  this  Act  be  au- 
thorised to  annul,  nor  shall  any  provisions  of  this  Act  have 
the  effect  of  annulling,  any  indenture  or  contract  of  appren- 
ticeship that  they  or  he  might  not  have  annulled,  or  that 
would  not  have  been  annulled  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed. 

(18)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  employer  or  em- 
ployed from  enforcing  their  respective  civil  rights  and  re- 
medies for  any  breach  or  nonperformance  of  the  contract  of 
service  by  any  action  or  suit  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law 
or  equity  in  any  case  where  proceedings  are  not  instituted 
under  this  Act ; nor  shall  anything  in  this  Act  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  fifth  year  of  King  George  IV., 
chapter  96,  “to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relative  to 
the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  masters  and  workmen,' ” 
or  of  any  Act  extending  or  amending  the  same. 

(26)  This  Act  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  passing  thereof  (Aug.  20,  1867),  and 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  no 
longer. 


MEDICINES  USED  IN  THE  TEEATMENT  OF  THE 
DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

Alcohol  (Spirit  of  Wine). — In  the  sheep  as  well  as  in 
cattle,  every  kind  of  fever  and  every  kind  of  inflammation  is 
apt  to  take  on  a typhoid  or  malignant  form,  and  therefore 
we  are  accustomed,  even  while  we  are  combating  inflam- 
mation, to  add  a stimulant  to  our  purgative.  The  cuticular 
coat  of  the  rumen,  into  which  the  greater  part  of  the  medi- 
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cine  too  often  finds  its  way,  renders  it  necessary  to  add  some 
stimulant  sufficiently  to  rouse  this  stomach  to  the  discharge 
of  its  contents ; therefore  ale,  gin,  tincture  of  gentian,  &c.,  are, 
in  small  quantities,  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  if  the  evi- 
dent existence  of  inflammation  or  fever  does  not  forbid  it. 

Aloes,  as  a purgative,  is  very  uncertain  in  the  sheep,  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  one 
ounce  and  a half  without  producing  the  slightest  effect. 
Two  ounces  have  destroyed  the  sheep ; not  by  superpur- 
gation, but  by  direct  inflammation.  The  tincture  of  aloes, 
however,  is  a very  useful,  stimulating,  and  healing  appli- 
cation  to  wounds.  Two  ounces  of  powdered  aloes,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh,  should  be  macerated 
in  a pint  of  rectified  spirit,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  This  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  foot-rot 
when  the  caustic  has  eaten  away  the  fungus,  and  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime  has  removed  the  tendency  to  mortification. 

Alteratives. — The  old  alterative  powder  for  horses  and 
cattle  will  be  very  useful  in  the  cutaneous  diseases  of  sheep. 
It  is  composed  of  iEthiop’s  mineral,  nitre  and  sulphur,  in 
the  proportions  of  one,  two,  and  four — about  two  drachms 
being  the  average  dose,  and  to  be  given  daily  until  the  disease 
is  cured. 

Alum  is  sometimes  used  as  an  astringent  in  the  diarrhoea 
of  lambs,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  “ sheep  cordial.” 

Antimony. — One  preparation  of  it  alone  is  not  in  any 
considerable  repute ; but  in  foot-rot,  after  the  hoof  has  been 
well  pared  down,  the  foot  should  then  be  washed  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  the  powder  to  a gallon  of  water.  The  muriate  or  butyr 
of  antimony  must  then  be  resorted  to.  There  is  no  appli- 
cation comparable  to  this. 

Arsenic  is  used  as  a wash  for  sheep  with  scab.  It  is  far 
from  being  an  effectual  application,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it  fairly  to  penetrate  through  the  wool ; and 
when  it  does  so  penetrate,  it  becomes  to  a certain  extent 
poisonous; 
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Calamine. — See  Zinc. 

Camphor. — Used  externally  in  tlie  form  of  oil  for  strains 
and  swellings  of  the  joints. 

Catechu. — An  extract  from  the  wood  of  one  of  the  Acacia 
trees ; an  excellent  astringent.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  “ Sheep’s  and  Calves’  Cordial.” 

Chalk. — A valuable  anti-acid,  and  also  an  ingredient  in 
the  “ Sheep’s  Cordial.” 

Corrosive  Sublimate. — See  Mercury. 

Digitalis  {Foxglove). — A valuable  sedative,  and  entering 
into  almost  every  fever  medicine. 

Epsom  Salts. — The  very  best  purgative  that  can  be  ad- 
ministered to  sheep,  and  in  fact  almost  superseding  every 
other ; the  dose  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Gentian. — The  best  vegetable  tonic,  and  also  superseding 
every  other.  Dose,  from  one  to  two  drachms. 

Ginger. — An  excellent  stomachic  and  tonic,  and  forming 
an  ingredient  in  almost  every  aperient  drink.  Dose,  from 
half  a drachm  to  a drachm. 

Iodine. — Often  used  with  good  effect,  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment, to  disperse  indurated  tumours,  and  particularly  in  the 
udder.  The  preparation  of  iodine  thus  used  is  the  hydriodate 
of  potash,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  of  the  compound 
to  seven  drachms  of  lard. 

Lead. — The  only  preparation  of  lead  that  is  much  used  in 
sheep  practice  is  the  subcarbonate,  or  the  common  white  lead, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  maggots  of  the  fly.  It  is  superseded 
by  the  spirit  of  tar. 

Lime. — The  chloride  of  lime  has  great  value  as  a disin- 
fectant, and  is  given  in  small  quantities  to  get  rid  of  the 
gas  in  cases  of  hoove. 

Linseed  Oil. — Used  occasionally  as  a purgative  when  the 
Epsom  salts  will  not  act,  or  when  great  intestinal  irritation 
is  expected.  Dose,  from  two  to  three  ounces. 

Mercury. — The  mercurial  ointment,  when  rubbed  down 
with  from  five  to  seven  parts  of  lard,  is  a safe  and  almost  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  scab. 
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Calomel  ( the  protochloride  of  mercury.) — Seldom  used  in 
sheep  practice. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  (the  bichloride  of  mercury.) — A so- 
lution of  it  is  often  employed  as  a wash  for  scab,  but  it  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the  arsenic ; there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  its  penetrating  through  the  wool,  and,  if  it  does 
penetrate,  it  is  a dangerous  application. 

Myrrii. — A valuable  addition  to  the  tincture  of  aloes,  as 
an  application  to  wounds. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — An  invaluable  caustic  for  wounds 
inflicted  by  a mad  dog,  or  infected  by  any  kind  of  poison. 

Nitre. — An  ingredient  in  the  usual  fever  medicine ; the 
dose  rarely  exceeding  a drachm. 

Opium. — An  ingredient  in  “ Sheep’s  and  Calves’  Cordial.” 
A cholic  drink  would  have  little  effect  without  it ; and,  jf 
opium  were  omitted  in  the  medicines  for  diarrhoea  and  dy- 
sentery, every  other  drug  would  be  given  in  vain. 

Salt. — The  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  kitchen  salt, 
has  an  excellent  effect  in  promoting  the  condition  of  the 
animal  when  occasionally  sprinkled  over  its  food,  or  placed 
within  its  reach.  It  is  the  basis  of  every  medicine  that  has 
yet  been  produced  which  really  has  power  over  the  rot,  and 
in  the  early  stage  of  that  disease  it  has  often  completely  ar- 
rested its  fatal  progress. 

Sulphur  is  a very  good  aperient,  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
two  ounces.  It  is  more  valuable,  however,  as  keeping  the 
bowels  in  a relaxed  state  when  they  have  been  opened  by 
other  medicines.  Sulphur  is  the  basis  of  every  ointment 
for  the  cure  of  mange,  and  is  useful  in  the  common  scab. 
It  enters  also  into  the  composition  of  the  best  alterative 
powders. 

Tar  is  used  with  butter  for  salving  the  sheep  in  cold  and 
exposed  situations.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  marking 
sheep,  and  is  a very  useful  dressing  in  foot-rot. 

Spirit  of  Tar. — A useful  application  to  the  feet  in  foot- 
rot.  It  has  also  great  effect  when  applied  to  the  parts  that 
have  been  struck  by  the  fly.  It  destroys  the  maggots  al- 
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ready  formed,  and  no  fly  will  deposit  her  eggs  where  this 
liquid  has  been  used. 

Oil  and  Spirit  of  Turpentine. — These  are  often  very 
useful  applications  to  wounds,  and  especially  those  of  long 
standing.  They  also  prevent  the  attack  of  fly.  Common 
turpentine  is  added  to  milder  ointments,  in  order  to  make 
them  somewhat  stimulating,  and  giving  them  a digestive 
character. 

Zinc. — The  carbonate  of  it  is  mixed  with  lard,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  drachm  to  seven,  and  makes  a very  excellent 
emollient  and  healing  ointment. 


MEDICINES  USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
DISEASE  OF  CATTLE. 

Alcohol. — There  are  two  circumstances  which  not  only 
render  the  practice  of  giving  stimulants  to  cattle  far  more 
excusable  than  in  the  horse,  but  absolutely  necessary ; the 
first  is  the  disposition  which  all  the  inflammatory  diseases  of 
cattle  have  to  take  on  a typhoid  form,  and  assume'  a malig- 
nant character — and  the  second  is,  the  construction  of  the 
stomachs  of  these  animals,  in  consequence  of  which  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  medicine  falls  into  the  comparatively 
insensible  paunch.  Hence,  inflammation  having  been  sub-, 
dued,  the  practitioner  is  always  anxious  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  constitution ; and  even  while  he  is  combat- 
ing inflammation,  he  cautiously  adds  a stimulant  to  the  pur- 
gative, in  order  that  he  may  dispose  of  the  tissues  with 
which  that  purgative  may  come  into  contact  to  be  affected 
by  it.  Hence  ginger  forms  an  indispensable  ingredient  in 
every  aperient  drink ; hence  the  recourse  to  wine  in  many 
cases  of  low  fever ; and  hence  also  the  foundation  of,  and 
the  excuse  for,  the  custom  of  adding  the  sound  home- 
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brewed  ale  to  almost  every  purgative,  and  especially  for 
young  and  weakly  cattle,  when  evident  inflammatory  action 
does  not  forbid  it.  The  fiery  spices  and  the  almost  undi- 
luted spirit  administered  by  the  cowleecli  can  never  be  justi- 
fied ; yet,  in  cattle-practice,  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  ape- 
rient often  depends  fully  as  much  on  the  carminative  by 
which  it  is  accompanied,  as  on  the  purgative  power  of  the 
drug  itself. 

Aloes. — This  is  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  purgative 
on  which  dependence  can  be  placed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
horse ; but  it  holds  a secondary  rank,  or  might  be  almost 
dismissed  from  the  list  of  cattle-aperients.  It  is  always  un- 
certain in  its  effect,  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  absolutely 
inert.  Six  ounces  have  been  given  without  producing  any 
appreciable  effect ; and,  in  another  case,  a similar  dose  was 
given,  which  was  followed  by  considerable  irritation  and 
fever,  but  it  did  not  purge.  The  animal  was  destroyed  on  the 
following  day,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  apparent 
inertness  might  be  attributed  to  that  state  of  the  oesopha- 
gean  canal  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  medicines  ad- 
ministered enters  the  rumen,  and  being  detained  there  cannot 
possibly  produce  its  destined  effect.  A very  small  quantity 
of  the  drug  was  found  in  that  stomach.  Still,  however,  as 
there  is  no  case  on  record  in  which  it  has  destroyed  the  ox 
by  super-purgation,  as  it  too  often  has  the  horse,  and  as  oc- 
casionally it  does  seem  to  exert  some  purgative  effect,  it  may 
be  admitted  in  combination  with,  or  alternating  with  other 
purgatives  when  constipation  is  obstinate ; few,  however, 
would  think  of  resorting  to  it  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Barbadoes  Aloes  should  be  selected  for  the  horse; 
and,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  stomachs  of  rumi- 
nants, it  must  always  be  administered  in  solution,  for  a ball 
would  break  through  the  cesophagean  canal  and  be  lost  in 
the  rumen.  Two  ounces  of  aloes,  and  one  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic  (in  order  to  suspend  the  imperfectly-dissolved  portion 
of  the  aloes),  should  be  put  into  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  the  mixture  frequently  stirred  during  the  first  day ; 
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then  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  ginger  are  to  he  added, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  fermenting,  hut 
because  that  aromatic  seems  to  he  so  useful,  and  in  a man- 
ner indispensable  in  cattle  purgatives.  The  dose  should 
consist  of  from  half-a-pint  to  a pint  of  the  solution,  or  from 
four  to  seven  or  eight  drachms  of  the  aloes.  Some  persons 
boil  the  aloes  in  the  water,  hut  the  purgative  effect  of  the 
drug  is  much  lessened  by  this. 

Aloes  are  very  useful  in  the  form  of  tincture.  Eight 
ounces  of  powdered  aloes  and  one  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh, 
should  he  put  into  two  quarts  of  rectified  spirit,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  should  he 
daily  well  shaken  for  a fortnight,  when  it  will  he  fit  for 
use.  It  is  one  of  the  best  applications  for  recent  wounds  ; 
and  in  old  wounds  especially,  accompanied  by  any  foulness 
of  them,  or  discharge  of  fetid  pus,  nothing  will  he  more 
serviceable  than  equal  parts  of  this  tincture  and  a solution 
of  the  chloride  of  lime. 

Alteratives.— These  are  medicines  that  are  supposed  to 
have  a slow  yet  beneficial  effect  in  altering  some  diseased 
action  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion or  digestion.  To  a cow  with  yellows,  or  mange,  or  that 
cannot  he  made  to  acquire  condition,  or  where  the  milk  is 
diminishing,  small  quantities  of  medicine  are  often  adminis- 
tered under  the  tempting,  hut  deceptive,  term  of  alteratives. 
They  had  much  better  he  let  alone  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
If  a cow  is  really  ill,  let  her  he  treated  accordingly ; let  her 
he  bled  or  physicked,  or  both ; hut  let  her  not  he  nauseated, 
or  her  constitution  ruined,  by  continually  dosing  her  with 
various  drugs.  The  want  of  condition  and  thriving  in  cat- 
tle is  far  more  connected  with  a diseased  state  of  their  com- 
plicated stomachs,  and  particularly  with  obstruction  in  the 
manyplus,  than  with  any  other  cause ; the  alteratives,  then, 
should  he  small  quantities  of  purgatives,  with  aromatics,  as 
Epsom  salt,  or  sulphur  with  ginger ; or  what  would  he  still 
preferable,  rock  salt  in  the  manger  for  them  to  lick,  or  com- 
mon salt  mingled  with  their  food.  There  can,  however,  he 
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no  doubt  that  in  many  cutaneous  affections,  and  especially 
where  mange  is  suspected,  alterative  medicines  will  be  very 
beneficial.  They  should  be  composed  of  iEthiop’s  mineral, 
nitre,  and  sulphur,  in  the  proportions  of  one,  two,  and  four, 
and  in  daily  doses  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Alum. — This  is  a useful  astringent  in  diarrhoea,  and 
especially  in  the  purging  of  calves.  It  is  best  administered 
in  the  form  of  alum  whey,  which  is  composed  of  two 
drachms  of  powdered  alum,  dissolved  in  a pint  of  hot  milk ; 
a drachm  of  ginger  may  be  added ; and,  if  the  purging  is 
violent,  a scruple  of  opium.  Alum  is  rarely  used  exter- 
nally in  the  treatment  of  cattle,  unless  for  canker  in  the 
mouth,  and  as  a useful  wash  after  the  tongue  has  been 
lanced  in  blain ; and  unless  in  the  form  just  mentioned,  the 
less  it  is  used  internally  the  better. 

Ammonia  is  not  frequently  used.  In  the  form  of  harts- 
horn it  enters  into  the  composition  of  some  stimulating 
liniments,  as  in  cases  of  palsy.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia 
has  been  extolled  as  a specific  for  hoove.  The  author 
always  doubted  this  ; he  put  it  to  the  test,  and  it  failed.  It 
was  administered  on  a chemical  principle,  it  being  supposed 
that  the  alkali  would  neutralise  the  acid  gas  that  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  fermenting  food  ; but  it  has  been  proved 
that  this  gas  consists  chiefly  either  of  carburetted  or  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen ; besides  which  there  is  another  considera- 
tion, that,  except  administered  by  means  of  Eead’s  pump, 
not  one  drop  of  the  ammonia  would  find  its  way  into  the 
paunch. 

Anodynes. — The  only  one  used  in  cattle-practice  is 
opium.  The  doses  in  which  it  may  be  employed  have 
already  been  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  diseases  in 
which  it  was  indicated. 

Antimony. — There  are  but  few  preparations  of  it  that 
can  be  useful  to  the  practitioner  on  cattle.  The  first 
is  : — 

Emetic  Tartar,  which,  in  doses  from  half  a drachm  to  a 
drachm,  and  combined,  with  nitre  and  digitalis,  has  great 
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efficacy  in  lowering  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  every  catarrhal  affection,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  species  of  pleurisy  to  which  cattle  are  so 
subject.  Emetic  tartar,  rubbed  down  with  lard,  constitutes 
a powerful  and  very  useful  stimulant  when  applied  to  the 
skin. 

Antimonial  Powder, — the  powder  of  oxide  of  antimony 
with  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  frequently  sold  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  James’s  powder,  and  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  that  more  expensive  drug.  It  is  a useful 
febrifuge  in  cases  where  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  nauseate 
the  beast  in  too  great  a degree. 

Chloride  (Butyr)  of  Antimony. — Where  it  is  wished 
that  a caustic  shall  act  only  superficially,  this  is  the  most 
useful  one  that  can  be  employed.  It  has  a strong  affinity 
for  water,  and  therefore  readily  combines  with  the  fluids 
belonging  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  so  becomes 
diluted  and  comparatively  powerless,  and  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  deep  and  corroding  mischief.  It  has  also  the 
advantage,  that,  by  the  change  of  colour  which  it  produces, 
it  accurately  marks  the  extent  of  its  action,  and  therefore 
forms  an  unerring  guide  to  the  surgeon.  Eor  warts,  foul  in 
the  foot,  cankered  foot,  and  for  some  indolent  and  unhealthy 
wounds,  it  is  a valuable  caustic  and  stimulant. 

Antispasmodics. — Opium,  for  its  general  power,  and 
particularly  for  its  efficacy  in  locked  jaw,  stands  unrivalled. 
The  spirits  of  turpentine  and  nitrous  ether,  are  useful  in 
cases  of  colic. 

Astringents. — These  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are 
powerful:  alum,  catechu,  opium,  (an  astringent  because  it  is  an 
anodyne,)  and  blue  vitriol  comprise  the  list : the  first  used 
both  externally  and  internally,  the  two  next  internally  and 
the  last  internally,  but  chiefly  powerful  as  arresting  nasal 
discharge. 

Blisters. — The  thickness,  of  the  skin  of  cattle  renders 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  produce  any  great  degree  of  vesi- 
cation. The  part  should  be  previously  fomented  with  hot 
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water,  then  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  blistering  application 
well  rubbed  in.  With  these  precautions  the  common  blister 
ointment  will  act  very  fairly ; the  turpentine  tincture  of 
cantharides  still  better ; while  an  ointment  composed  by 
triturating  one  drachm  of  emetic  tartar  with  six  of  lard, 
will  produce  more  powerful  and  deeper  irritation,  but  not 
so  much  actual  blistering.  Sometimes  boiling  water,  and 
in  a few  cases,  and  especially  in  bony  enlargements  about 
the  legs,  attended  by  much  lameness,  the  hot  iron  will  be 
resorted  to. 

Calamine.— See  Zinc. 

Calombo. — A very  useful  tonic,  and  especially  in  those 
cases  of  debility  which  accompany  or  follow  dysentery.  It 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  drachms, 
combined  with  ginger. 

Calomel. — See  Mercury. 

Camphor. — Used  externally  alone  in  cattle-practice.  It 
is  a component  part  in  the  liniments  for  palsy  and  garget. 

Cantharides,— the  principle  ingredient  in  all  blistering 
ointments,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  power.  Corrosive 
sublimate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  euphorbium,  may  increase 
the  torture  of  the  animal,  but  they  will  generally  blemish, 
and  often  lay  the  foundation  for  deep  and  corroding  ulcers. 
The  best  blister  ointment  for  cattle  is  composed  of  one  part 
of  cantharides  (Spanish  flies),  finely  powdered,  three  of 
lard,  and  one  of  yellow  resin ; the  lard  and  the  resin  should 
be  melted  together,  and  the  flies  added  when  these  ingredients 
begin  to  cool. 

Caraways. — The  powder  of  these  seeds  may  be  used  as 
an  occasional  change  for  ginger ; yet  it  is  not  so  stomachic 
as  the  ginger,  and  is  decidedly  inferior  to  it,  except  in  cases 
of  flatulent  colic.  It  may  be  given  in  doses,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces. 

Castor  Oil. — An  effectual  and  safe  purgative  for  cattle 
in  doses  from  twelve  ounces  to  a pint,  and  that  will  be  pro- 
perly employed  when  Epsom  salt  or  other  aperient  drugs 
have  not  produced  their  desired  effect.  It  is  usually  made 
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into  a kind  of  emulsion,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  is 
however  to  be  doubted  whether  it  is  much  superior  to  a less 
expensive  purgative,  linseed  oil. 

Catechu — is  an  extract  from  the  wood  of  one  of  the 
acacia  trees.  It  is  much  less  expensive  than  the  Gum  Kino, 
and  it  is,  when  unadulterated,  more  effectual  than  that  gum 
in  subduing  the  diarrhoea  of  calves  or  adult  cattle.  The 
quantity,  and  the  drugs  with  which  it  should  be  combined, 
have  been  before  stated. 

Caustics. — In  the  treatment  of  foul  in  the  foot,  these  are 
indispensable,  and  the  chloride  (butyr),  of  antimony  has  no 
rival  in  the  certainty  of  its  destructive  power  being  confined 
to  the  surface.  Tor  warts,  angle-berries,  &c.,  externally 
situated,  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance,  or  in  the  form  of 
a strong  solution,  will  be  most  effectual ; for  canker  in  the 
mouth,  barbs,  and  paps,  a strong  solution  of  alum  will  be 
as  useful  as  anything ; and  in  order  to  stimulate  indolent 
and  unhealthy  ulcers,  nothing  can  compare  with  the  diluted 
nitric  acid. 

Chalk.— See  Lime. 

Chamomile. — If  it  were  necessary  to  add  another  tonic 
to  the  gentian  and  calombo,  it  would  be  the  chamomile,  and 
on  the  principle  of  not  being  so  powerful  as  either  of  the 
others,  and  therefore  used  in  somewhat  doubtful  cases,  when, 
if  the  state  of  fever  has  not  quite  passed  over,  a stronger 
stimulant  might  have  been  prejudicial. 

Charges. — These  are  thick  adhesive  plasters  spread  over 
parts  that  have  been  strained  or  weakened,  or  that  are 
affected  with  rheumatism,  and  which,  being  applied  warm, 
mingle  so  with  the  hair,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.  They  give  a permanent  support  to 
the  part,  and  likewise  exert  a gentle  but  constant  stimulating 
power.  Old  cows,  weakened  and  rendered  almost  useless  by 
a rheumatic  affection  of  the  loins,  which  is  degenerating 
into  palsy,  often  derive  much  benefit  from  the  application 
of  a charge.  It  is  also  useful  when  the  joints  are  the  seat 
of  rheumatic  lameness. 
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Clysters. — The  importance  of  the  administration  of  in- 
jections has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  acknowledged  in  cattle- 
practice.  A recurrence  to  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  the  lower  or  larger  intestines  of  cattle,  and  which,  al- 
though long,  are  not  capacious  compared  with  those  of  the 
horse,  and  whose  surface  is  not  irregular  and  cellated  as  in 
that  animal,  but  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  a fluid  will  regu- 
larly pass  along  them  and  to  their  full  extent,  will  show  the 
propriety  of  having  frequent  recourse  to  this  mode  of  ad- 
ministering medicine.  A soothing  and  emollient  injection 
may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  and  irritable 
surface  of  these  intestines ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  sur- 
face may  be  extensively  and  beneficially  stimulated  by  the 
direct  application  of  purgative  medicine.  The  former  is  a 
most  important  consideration  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery; 
and  the  latter  is  not  of  less  moment  when  the  comparative 
insensibility  of  the  three  first  stomachs  of  cattle  is  regarded. 
Much  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  bladder  and  pipe,  but 
the  newly-invented  stomach  and  enema-pump  of  Eead 
enables  the  practitioner  to  derive  from  injections  all  the 
advantages  that  can  be  connected  with  their  adminis- 
tration. 

Copper. — There  are  but  two  compounds  of  this  metal 
that  have  any  value  in  cattle-practice,  and  they  are  the 
Blue  Vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  and  Verdigris,  or 
acetate  of  copper.  The  use  of  the  first  is  limited  to  the 
coryza,  or  inflammation  of,  and  defluxion  from,  the  nose,  in 
cattle  accompanied  by  little  or  no  cough  or  fever,  and  which 
is  sometimes  in  a manner  epidemic.  The  manner  of  admin- 
istering it  is — Take  half  a drachm  each  of  powdered  digitalis 
and  emelic  tartar,  and  two  drachms  each  of  nitre  and 
sulphur — this  will  constitute  the  medium  fever  powder,  to 
be  given  as  occasion  may  require,  and  increased  or  diminished 
in  quantity,  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  beast.  To 
these  half  a drachm  of  blue  vitriol  may  be  added. 

Verdigris — is  employed  externally  only,  in  one  of  the 
cases  of  foul  in  the  foot,  in  order  to  repress  fungous  growths. 
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It  is  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  sugar  of  lead  reduced, 
to  a fine  powder,  and  sprinkled  on  the  diseased  surface. 

Cordials. — These  are  destructively  abused  by  many  cow- 
leeches,  but  there  is  that  in  the  structure  and  constitution  of 
cattle,  which  will  excuse  their  administration  much  oftener 
than  in  the  horse.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  and  when  their 
use  is  sanctioned  by  the  decision  of  a competent  veterinary 
practitioner,  they  should  not  extend  beyond  good  home 
brewed  ale,  and  ginger,  caraways;  or,  perhaps,  because  the 
farmer  will  seldom  believe  that  a drink  for  a cow  can  be 
good  for  anything  unless  it  stinks  of  aniseed,  a few  drops  of 
the  oil  of  those  seeds  may  be  allowed.  The  bay-berries,  and 
cardamon  seeds,  and  coriander  seeds,  and  cummin  seeds, 
and  diapente,  and  elecampane,  and  fennel  seeds,  and  fenu- 
greek seeds,  and  grains  of  paradise,  and  juniper-berries,  and 
horse-spice,  and  pepper,  and  various  other  pungent  aromatics 
that  encumber  the  shelves  and  load  the  drinks  of  him  of  the 
old  school,  should  be  banished  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of 
the  rational  practitioner  of  cattle  medicine. 

Corrosive  Sublimate. — See  Mercury. 

Croton  Seeds. — These  can  scarcely  be  admitted  into 
practice  on  ordinary  occasions,  or  as  a usual  purgative ; but 
in  cases  of  phrenitis,  tetanus,  inflammatory  fever,  and  in 
those  strange  constipations  which  so  often  puzzle  and  annoy, 
the  croton  seed,  in  doses  from  ten  to  sixteen  grains,  may  be 
allowed.  The  bowels  having  been  opened,  the  practitioner 
will  keep  up  the  purgative  action  by  means  of  a milder  and 
safer  aperient.  The  seeds  should  be  kept  in  a close  bottle, 
and  when  wanted,  should  be  deprived  of  their  shells,  and 
pounded  for  use.  The  farina  soon  loses  its  power,  and  the 
oil  is  shamefully  adulterated. 

Diaphoretics. — The  thick  hide  of  the  ox  forbids  us  to 
expect  much  advantage  from  those  drugs  which  are  supposed 
to  have  their  principal  influence  determined  to  the  skin,  and 
thus  to  increase  the  sensible  perspiration ; yet  emetic  tartar 
and  sulphur  are,  to  a considerable  extent,  valuable  in  cases 
of  fever — and  the  latter  most  certainly  in  cutaneous  eruption 
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and  mange,  by  opening  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  exciting  its 
vessels  to  healthy  action.  One,  however,  of  the  best  dia- 
phoretics is  that  which  has  been  comparatively  lately  intro- 
duced in  the  general  management  of  cattle,  viz.,  friction 
applied  to  the  skin.  It  needs  but  the  slightest  observation 
to  be  convinced  that  the  health  of  the  stall-fed  beast,  and  its 
thriving  and  getting  into  condition,  are  materially  promoted 
by  the  liberal  use  of  the  brush,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
curry-comb. 

Digitalis  (Foxglove). — The  leaves  of  this  plant,  gathered 
about  the  flowering  season,  dried,  kept  in  the  dark,  and 
powdered  when  wanted,  are  most  valuable  in  diminishing 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  irritability  of  the 
system  in  cattle.  A reference  to  the  treatment  of  almost 
every  febrile  disease  will  illustrate  this.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  with  emetic  tartar,  nitre  and 
sulphur,  and  administered  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  The  practitioner  must  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  intermittent  pulse  which  is  produced.  It 
is  by  means  of  certain  pauses  and  intermissions  in  the  action 
of  the  heart,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  diminished 
when  this  drug  is  exhibited.  The  intermittent  pulse  is  that 
which  the  practitioner  will  be  anxious  to  obtain,  and  which 
he  will  generally  regard  as  the  harbinger  of  returning  health. 

Diuretics. — These,  fortunately,  are  not  so  much  used  in 
cattle  practice  as  in  that  of  the  horse ; they  are,  however, 
allowable  and  beneficial  in  swelled  legs,  foul  in  the  foot,  and 
all  dropsical  affections,  while  they  advantageously  alternate 
with  other  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  mange  and  all  cu- 
taneous affections,  and  in  cases  of  mild  or  chronic  fever. 
Nitre  and  liquid  turpentine  are  the  best  diuretics,  and  almost 
the  only  ones  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed.  The  doses 
have  been  already  pointed  out. 

Drinks. — It  is  needless  again  to  explain  the  reason  why 
all  medicines  that  cannot  be  concealed  in  the  food  must  be 
administered  in  the  form  of  drinks.  If  they  are  exhibited 
in  a solid  form,  they  will  break  through  the  floor  of  the  aeso- 
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phagean  canal,  and  enter  the  rumen.  Farriers  and  cow- 
leeches,  however,  often  give  to  their  drinks  the  force  and 
momentum  of  a ball,  by  the  large  vessels  from  which  they 
are  poured  all  at  once  down  the  throat.  There  are  few  things 
of  more  consequence  than  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
a drink  is  administered. 

Elder. — The  leaf  of  this  tree  is  used  boiled  in  lard.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  soothing  and  suppling  ointments  that 
can  be  applied.  The  practitioner  should  make  his  own  elder 
ointment,  for  he  will  often  receive  from  the  druggist  an  irri- 
tating unguent  formed  of  lard  coloured  with  verdigris,  instead 
of  the  emollient  one  furnished  by  the  elder. 

Epsom  Salt. — See  Magnesia. 

Fomentations. — If,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
skin,  these  are  not  quite  so  effectual  in  cattle  as  in  the 
horse,  yet,  as  opening  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  promoting 
perspiration  in  the  part,  and  thus  abating  local  swelling, 
and  relieving  pain,  and  lessening  inflammation,  they  are  now 
exceedingly  serviceable.  The  practitioner  may  use  the  de- 
coction of  what  herbs  he  pleases,  but  the  chief  virtue  of  the 
fomentation  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  water. 

Gentian. — An  excellent  stomachic  and  tonic,  whether  at 
the  close  of  illness,  or  as  a remedy  for  chronic  debility.  Its 
dose  varies  from  one  to  four  drachms,  and  should  be  almost 
invariably  combined  with  ginger. 

Ginger. — The  very  best  aromatic  in  the  list  of  the  cordials 
for  cattle,  and  with  the  exception  of  caraways,  superseding 
all  the  rest.  The  dose  will  vary  from  half  a drachm  to  four 
drachms. 

Goulard’s  Extract. — See  Lead. 

Hellebore,  Black. — The  root  of  it  forms  an  excellent 
seton  when  passed  through  the  dewlap ; it  produces  plenty 
of  swelling  and  discharge,  and  rarely  or  never  runs  on  to 
gangrene. 

Iodine. — The  use  of  this  mineral  is  limited  to  a few  cases, 
but  there  its  effect  is  truly  admirable.  It  will  scarcely  ever 
fail  of  dispersing  enlargements  of  the  glands,  or  hardened 
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tumours,  whether  under  or  at  the  side  of  the  jaw,  or  round 
the  joints.  One  part  of  hydriodate  of  potash  must  he  tritu- 
rated with  seven  parts  of  lard,  and  the  ointment  daily  and 
well  rubbed  on  and  round  the  part.  Indurations  of  the  udder 
seldom  resist  its  power  unless  the  ulcerative  process  has  al- 
ready commenced. 

There  is  a still  more  important  use  to  which  this  drug 
may  be  applied.  It  possesses  some  power  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  even  to  disperse  them 
when  recently  formed.  The  writer  of  this  article,  (Mr. 
Youatt,)  says,  it  was  not  until  lately  that  his  attention  had 
been  so  strongly  directed  to  this  property  of  iodine,  and  that 
he  has  had  such  extensive  opportunities  of  putting  it  to  the 
test.  He  will  not  say  that  he  has  discovered  a specific  for 
phthisis  or  consumption  in  cattle,  but  he  has  saved  some 
that  would  otherwise  have  perished,  and,  for  a while,  pro- 
longed the  existence,  and  somewhat  restored  the  condition  of 
more.  He  would  urge  the  proprietor  of  cattle,  and  more 
especially  his  fellow-practitioners,  to  study  closely  the  symp- 
toms of  phthisis,  (as  detailed  under  that  head,)  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  inward,  feeble,  painful,  hoarse,  gurgling 
cough  of  consumption ; and  as  soon  as  they  are  assured  that 
this  termination  or  consequence  of  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  or 
pleurisy,  begins  to  exist — that  tubercles  have  been  formed, 
and  perhaps,  have  begun  to  suppurate,  let  them  have  recourse 
to  the  iodine,  in  the  form  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  given 
in  a small  mash  in  doses  of  three  grains  morning  and  evening, 
at  the  very  first  commencement  of  the  treatment,  and  gra- 
dually increased  to  six  or  eight  grains.  To  this  should  be 
added  proper  attention  to  comfort,  yet  not  too  much  nursing, 
and  free  access  to  succulent,  but  not  stimulating  food ; and 
the  medicine  should  be  continued  not  only  until  the  general 
condition  of  the  beast  begins  to  improve,  but  until  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cough  has  been  essentially  changed. 

Ipecacuanha. — This  drug  is  used  in  the  composition  of 
the  Dover’s,  or  compound  ipecacuanha  powder,  which  has 
been  recommended  by  some  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of 
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dysentery.  It  is  thus  made — “ Take  ipecacuanha  root  pow- 
dered, and  opium  also  in  powder,  of  each  a drachm,  arid  sul- 
phate of  potash  an  ounce.  Rub  them  together  to  a fine 
powder.”  The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  drachms.  This, 
however,  is  not  an  efficient  medicine  for  such  a disease. 

Lard. — This  is  the  principal  basis  of  all  ointments. 

Laudanum. — See  Opium. 

Lead,  Sugar  of — (Superacetate  of  Lead.) — This,  mixed 
with  subacetate  of  copper,  (verdigris,  which  see,)  forms  a 
useful  caustic  for  the  destruction  of  fungous  growths. 

Goulard’s  Extract — (Liquor  Rlumbi  Superacetatis.) — 
When  the  skin  is  unbroken,  this  preparation  of  lead  is  com- 
pletely thrown  away,  whether  used  either  as  a lotion  to 
subdue  inflammation,  or  to  disperse  tumours  or  effusions.  It 
is  principally  serviceable,  applied  in  a very  dilute  form,  to 
abate  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

White  Lead — (Subcarbon as  Plumbi)  is  the  basis  of  a 
cooling,  drying  ointment,  used  chiefly  for  excoriations,  or 
superficial  wounds. 

Lime,  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Chalk. — This  is  a useful  in- 
gredient in  all  the  drinks  given  in  diarrhoea  or  dysentery. 
In  every  stage  of  these  diseases  there  is  a tendency  to  the 
fourth  stomach,  and  perhaps  in  the  intestines,  to  generate  a 
considerable  quantity  of  acid,  than  which  a greater  source  of 
irritation  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  chalk,  or  the  alkali 
of  the  chalk,  will  unite  with  this  acid  and  neutralise  it,  and 
render  it  harmless.  In  the  diarrhoea  of  the  calf  it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  for  there  the  acid  principle  is  frequently 
developed  to  a great  degree.  The  dose  will  vary  from  a 
drachm  to  an  ounce. 

Chloride  of  Lime. — The  list  of  medicines  for  cattle 
does  not  contain  anything  more  valuable  than  this*  As  a 
disinfectant — if  the  walls,  the  floor,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
cowhouse  or  stable,  are  twice  or  thrice  well  washed  with  it 
the  sound  cattle  may  return  to  the  building  with  perfect 
safety,  however  contagious  may  have  been  the  disease  of 
those  that  had  previously  perished  there.  Applied  to  the 
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pudenda  of  the  cow  that  has  aborted,  it  destroys  that  pecu- 
liar smell  which  causes  abortion  in  others,  more  readily  than 
any  preparation  of  the  most  powerful  or  nauseous  ingredient. 
In  blain,  garget,  foul  in  the  foot,  or  sloughing  ulcers  of  every 
description,  it  removes  the  fetor ; and,  if  the  process  of  de- 
composition has  not  proceeded  too  far,  gives  a healthy  sur- 
face to  the  ulcers  which  nothing  else  could  bring  about — 
and,  administered  internally  in  blain,  in  the  malignant 
epidemic,  and  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  it  is  of  essential 
service.  In  the  last  disease  it  is  particularly  beneficial  in 
changing  the  nature  of  the  intestinal  discharge,  and  depriving 
it  of  its  putridity  and  infection,  and  disposing  the  surface  of 
the  intestine  to  take  on  a more  healthy  character.  Half  an 
ounce  of  the  powder,  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  water,  will 
give  a solution  of  sufficient  strength,  both  as  a disinfectant 
applied  to  the  cowhouse,  and  for  external  and  internal  use 
as  it  regards  the  animal. 

Linseed. — Nothing  can  compare  with  the  linseed  meal 
as  an  emollient  poultice — if  the  ulcer  is  foul,  a little  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  should  be  mixed  with  it.  If  the  object  of 
the  poultice  is  to  bring  an  ulcer  into  a proper  state  of  sup- 
puration, a little  common  turpentine  may  be  added ; but 
the  cruelly-torturing  caustics  of  the  cowleech  and  the  farrier 
should  never  disgrace  the  regular  practitioner. 

An  excellent  mash  in  cases  of  catarrh  or  sore  throat,  and 
as  an  emollient  in  any  intestinal  infection,  is  made  by  add- 
ing bran  to  an  infusion  of  linseed. 

Linseed  Oil. — This  is  little  inferior  to  castor  oil  as  a 
purgative;  it  is  much  cheaper,  and  it  is  equally  safe. 
Where  the  case  seems  to  indicate  an  oily  purgative,  and  the 
first  dose  of  castor  oil  fails,  it  may  be  followed  up  by 
smaller  doses  of  linseed  oil,  until  the  desired  effect  is 
produced. 

Magnesia,  Sulphate  of.  Epsom  Salt. — This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  staple  purgative  of  cattle.  It  is  as  safe  as 
Glaubers’  salt;  it  is  more  certain,  and  it  will  dissolve  in 
one-third  of  the  quantity  of  water.  The  first  dose  of 
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physic  should  always  consist  of  the  Epsom  salt,  quickened 
in  its  action,  in  extreme  cases,  by  the  farina  of  the  croton- 
nut;  the  purgative  effect  may  be  kept  up  by  means  of  sul- 
phur or  Epsom  salt,  in  doses  of  six  ounces  of  the  former,  or 
eight  ounces  of  the  latter;  as  the  state  of  the  animal  may 
seem  to  require.  The  medium  dose  is  about  a pound,  with 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  but  a pound  and  a half 
may  be  given  to  a larger  beast  without  the  slightest 
danger. 

Mashes  are  very  useful  in  cattle  practice,  not  so  much  to 
prepare  for  physic,  or  to  get  into  condition,  as  to  form  a 
soothing  and  cooling  substitute,  when  the  case  requires  a 
temporary  abstinence  from  dry  and  stimulating  food.  They 
may  be  composed,  like  those  of  the  horse,  of  bran  only, 
with  hot  or  cold  water,  or  of  bran  with  a decoction  of  linseed. 
In  cases  of  debility,  steeped  or  ground  oats  may  be  mixed 
with  the  bran,  or  malt  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the 
bran  and  oats. 

Mercury.  Mercurial  Ointment. — The  practitioner 
should  be  very  cautious  in  his  use  of  this  on  cattle.  Indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  allowable  except  in  a very  diluted  state,  and 
with  the  common  sulphur  ointment,  in  bad  cases  of  mange ; 
or  a small  quantity  may  be  mixed  with  lard  for  the  de- 
struction of  vermin. 

Sulphate  of  Mercury,  AEthiop’s  Mineral. — A very 
useful  alterative  combined  with  sulphur  and  nitre,  where 
there  is  any  cutaneous  affection.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  be  administered,  and  the  doses,  will  be  found 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

Proto- chloride  of  Mercury.  Calomel. — This  should 
rarely  be  given  to  cattle,  and  never  as  a purgative.  In 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  it  often  has  a decidedly  in- 
jurious effect ; in  jaundice,  caused  by  a ball-stone  obstruct- 
ing the  biliary  ducts,  or  in  that  of  a more  chronic  nature 
accompanied  by  debility  and  a declining  condition,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer  will  not  warrant  him  in  recommending 
the  administration  of  calomel ; he  would,  on  the  contrary, 
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be  disposed  to  confine  its  use  to  dysentery,  in  which,  con- 
fined and  guarded  by  opium,  irritation  is  allayed,  while  the 
natural  action  of  the  bowels  is  promoted. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury.  Corrosive  Sublimate. — 
This  drug  may  almost  be  dispensed  with  by  the  practitioner 
on  cattle.  It  can  never  be  administered  internally ; it  is 
highly  dangerous  used  externally  in  considerable  or  efficient 
quantity  for  the  cure  of  mange  or  any  cutaneous  eruption, 
and  as  a caustic  there  are  many  as  good. 

Mint. — An  infusion  or  decoction  of  this  plant  will  be 
a useful  vehicle  in  which  other  medicines  may  be  admi- 
nistered for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea  or  colic. 

Myrrh. — The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  a useful  application 
to  wounds,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  cankered  mouth; 
but  it  contains  nothing  to  render  it  preferable  to  the  tincture 
of  aloes  in  the  former  case,  or  a solution  of  alum  in  the 
latter. 

Nitre. — See  Potash. 

Nitrous  Ether,  Spirit  of. — A favourite  medicine  with 
many  practitioners  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever.  It  is 
said  to  rouse,  to  a certain  degree,  the  exhausted  powers  of 
the  animal,  while  it  rarely  brings  back  the  dangerous  febrile 
action  that  was  subsiding.  It  is  not,  however,  a stimulant 
to  which  the  author  has  often  dared  to  have  recourse, 
except  in  the  advanced  stages  of  epidemic  catarrh,  or 
the  malignant  epidemic.  The  dose  should  not  exceed  half 
an  ounce. 

Nux  Vomica. — This  is  not  introduced  from  any  ex- 
perience which  the  writer  has  had  of  its  efficacy,  but  from 
the  favourable  opinion  which  some  continental  veterinarians 
have  expressed  of  it  in  the  cure  of  palsy.  The  doses 
which  they  gave  consisted  of  more  than  an  ounce.  The 
author  has  tried  the  nux  vomica,  and  its  essential  principle, 
the  strychnine,  as  a cure  for  palsy  in  the  dog,  but  never 
with  success. 

Opium. — As  an  antispasmodic,  an  allayer  of  irritation, 
and  an  astringent  because  it  does  allay  irritation,  opium 
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stands  unrivalled.  It  is  that  on  which  the  chief,  or  almost 
the  only  dependence  is  placed  in  locked  jaw.  A colic 
drink  would  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  efficacy  without 
it ; and  if  it  were  left  out  of  the  medicines  for  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  almost  every  other  drug  would  he  adminis- 
tered in  vain.  It  is  most  conveniently  given  in  the  form 
of  powder,  and  held  in  suspension  with  other  medicines  in 
thick  gruel. 

The  tincture  of  opium  (laudanum),  is  useful  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes ; a poultice  of  linseed  meal  made  with 
a decoction  of  poppy-heads,  often  has  admirable  effect  when 
applied  to  irritable  ulcers  or  to  parts  labouring  under  much 
inflammation. 

Pitch. — This  is  only  useful  as  the  principal  ingredient 
in  charges,  so  useful  in  cases  of  palsy,  or  sprain,  or  chronic 
local  debility. 

Potash,  Nitrate  of.  Nitre. — As  useful  to  cattle  as  to 
the  horse.  It  has  an  immediate  effect  in  abating  inflam- 
mation, and  it  is  a mild  diuretic.  The  dose  would  vary 
from  two  to  four  drachms.  When  dissolved  in  water  it 
much  lowers  the  temperature  of  that  fluid,  and  therefore 
the  solution,  applied  immediately  after  it  is  made,  forms  an 
excellent  application  in  cases  of  sprains,  or  where  there  is 
much  superficial  inflammation  without  any  lesion  of  the 
skin.  Combined  with  antimonial  powder,  or  emetic  tartar 
and  digitalis,  it  forms  an  almost  indispensable  ingredient  in 
every  fever  drink. 

Sulphate  of  Potash. — An  ingredient  in  the  Dover’s 
powder. 

Poultices.— These  are  justly  valued  for  abating  inflam- 
mation, cleansing  wounds,  and  disposing  them  to  heal.  In 
some  cases  of  foul  foot,  and  especially  in  that  most  painful, 
and  occasional  fatal  variety  whose  immediate  seat  is  at  the 
division  of  the  pasterns ; also  in  ulcers  about  the  throat  or 
joints,  and  in  garget,  poultices  can  scarcely  be  dispensed 
with.  The  basis  will  generally  be  linseed  meal,  rendered 
even  more  soothing  by  opium ; or  to  which  activity  may  be 
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given  by  the  addition  of  common  turpentine  or  chloride  of 
lime. 

Eye,  Ergot  of. — The  spurred  rye  has  lately,  and  with 
considerable  advantage,  been  introduced  into  veterinary 
practice  in  protracted  or  difficult  parturition,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  uterus  to  renewed  and  increased  action,  when 
the  labour  pains  appeared  to  be  subsiding. 

Setons. — The  use  of  setons  in  practice  on  the  disease  of 
cattle  is  in  a manner  limited  to  the  passing  of  a piece  of 
hair,  rope,  or  of  black  hellebore  root  through  the  dewlap ; 
and,  as  exciting  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
diseased  part,  and  thus  lessening  the  original  one,  and 
causing  a determination  of  blood  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
to  this  new  seat  of  irritation,  they  are  useful  both  in  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs.  In 
young  cattle  rapidly  thriving,  and  placed  in  pasture  perhaps 
a little  too  luxuriant,  permanent  setons  are  highly  beneficial. 
They  act  as  a salutary  drain,  and  prevent  that  accumulation 
of  the  circulating  fluid,  which  is  the  usual  cause  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  and  other  fatal  complaints. 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  Glauber’s  Salt. — A very  common 
purgative  for  cattle,  and  a very  good  one,  but  inconvenient 
on  account  of  its  requiring  three  times  its  weight  of  water 
in  order  to  dissolve  it,  and  also  on  account  of  its  so  readily 
efflorescing  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  in  its  state 
of  efflorescence  or  powder,  becoming  more  purgative  than  when 
in  its  crystalline  form.  The  practitioner  sometimes  finds  it  a 
little  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  dose  which  he 
should  give,  on  account  of  this  variation  in  form  and  effect ; 
and  this  may  explain  the  occasional  uncertainty  of  the 
Glauber’s  salt. — The  Epsom  salt,  a very  little  dearer,  dis- 
solving in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  retaining  the  same 
form  and  the  same  purgative  power  under  every  state  of 
the  atmosphere  or  exposure  to  it,  is  now  rapidly  superseding 
the  Glauber’s. 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  Common  Salt.— The  experience 
of  almost  every  farmer  will  now  confirm  the  benefit  derived 
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from  the  mixture  of  salt  with  the  food  of  cattle.  It  appears 
to  be  the  natural  and  universal  stimulus  to  the  digestive 
organs  of  animated  beings.  In  this  place,  however,  its  me- 
dicinal power  alone  is  the  subject  of  consideration.  It  is  a 
purgative,  second  only  to  the  Epsom  salt  in  the  first  in- 
stance; and,  whether  from  the  effect  of  the  change  of 
medicine  or  of  some  chemical  composition  or  decomposition 
which  takes  place,  it  is  the  surest  aperient  that  can  be 
given  when  the  Epsom  salt  has  failed ; but  the  writer  once 
more  indignantly  protests  against  the  disgraceful,  beastly 
menstruum  in  which  it  is  frequently  administered.  It  is  a 
tonic  as  well  as  a purgative,  and  therefore  perhaps  somewhat 
objectionable  in  the  early  stage  of  fever.  It  frequently 
recalls  the  appetite  more  speedily  than  any  stomachic.  When 
a dose  of  it  is  given  to  the  animal  recovering  from  acute 
disease,  debilitated,  listless,  careless  about  or  refusing  its 
food,  it  sometimes  has  an  almost  magical  effect  in  creating  a 
disposition  to  feed.  It  is  a vermifuge,  which,  in  cattle, 
seldom  fails. 

Silver,  Nitrate  of.  Lunar  Caustic. — Used  for  the 
destruction  of  warts  either  in  its  solid  state,  or  that  of  a 
strong  solution;  and,  from  the  full  command  which  the 
operator  has  over  it,  and  the  firm  eschar  which  it  forms,  is 
the  very  best  caustic  that  can  be  applied  to  a wound  in- 
flicted by  the  bite  of  a rabid  dog. 

Sulphur. — A very  good  aperient  when  the  object  is  merely 
to  evacuate  the  bowels,  or  when  there  is  any  cutaneous 
affection;  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  in  cases  of  fever; 
yet  even  there  purgation,  once  established,  may  be  kept  up 
by  means  of  it.  The  dose  varies  from  eight  to  twelve 
ounces.  As  an  alterative  for  hide-bound,  mange,  or  a 
generally  unthrifty  appearance,  it  is  excellent  combined  with 
iEthiop’s  mineral  and  nitre ; and  it  constitutes  the  basis  of 
every  ointment  for  the  cure  of  mange. 

Tonics. — These  are  indicated  in  cases  of  great,  and  es- 
pecially of  chronic  debility;  but,  administered  injudiciously, 
they  have  destroyed  thousands  of  beasts.  They  have  done 
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so  when  they  have  been  poured  in  while  the  fever  continued, 
or  too  soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  when  too 
great  a disposition  to  its  reappearance  prevailed.  When 
disease  has  been  once  removed,  the  powers  of  nature  are 
usually  sufficient  to  re-establish  health.  Gentian,  ealombo, 
and  cascarilla,  are  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  safe  tonics 
for  cattle. 

Turmeric,  or  coloured  pea-flour,  for  it  is  seldom  anything 
more,  is  fit  only  to  give  that  yellow  colour  to  cattle  medi- 
cines, which  long  usage  has  accustomed  the  cowherd  and  the 
cowleech  to  consider  as  indispensable. 

Turpentine. — Several  of  the  products  of  the  fir  tree  are 
more  or  less  useful  in  the  medical  treatment  of  cattle. 

Tar  spread  upon  coarse  cloth  is  the  best  covering  for 
broken  horns,  and  excludes  both  the  fly  and  the  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  useful  for  the  same  purpose  in  cases  of  wounds 
puncturing  the  belly  or  chest.  Alone,  or  in  combination 
with  some  greasy  matter,  it  is  used  to  defend  sore  or  diseased 
feet  from  becoming  wet  or  bruised. 

Pitch  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  charges. 

Common  Liquid  Turpentine  is  useful  as  a digestive, 
or  to  produce  a healthy  appearance  or  action  in  wounds, 
and  dispose  them  to  heal.  .For  this  purpose  it  is  added 
to  the  linseed  poultice  or  to  the  simple  ointment.  Some 
practitioners  administer  it  as  a diuretic  and  with  good 
effect. 

Oil,  or  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  is  applied  as  an  external 
irritant  either  alone  or  in  the  form  of  a tincture  of  cantha- 
rides.  It  is  administered  internally  in  colic,  and  some  give 
it  in  red-water,  with  a view  to  cause  the  debilitated  blood- 
vessels to  contract,  and  thus  arrest  the  passive  hemorrhage 
which  they  imagine  is  then  taking  place.  From  the  rapidity 
and  great  extent  with  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
and  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  the  destructive  effect 
which  it  is  known  to  have  on  intestinal  worms  when  other- 
wise brought  into  contact  with  them,  the  trial  of  its  power 
would  be  justified  in  bronchitis,  the  too  frequent  and  fatal 
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concomitant  of  which  is  the  presence  of  thousands  of  worms 
in  the  air-passages. 

Kesin  is  often  used  to  give  consistence  to  plasters,  where 
the  degree  of  irritation  which  it  might  produce  is  not  re- 
garded, or  would  he  beneficial. 

Vinegar. — This  used  to  be  considered  almost  a specific  in 
the  distension  of  the  rumen  with  gas,  but  on  what  principle 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  It  has  also  been  given  with 
manifest  impropriety  in  cases  of  fever.  On  the  thick  skin 
of  the  ox  it  can  have  little  preference  to  hot  water  as  a 
fomentation,  and  may  with  no  great  loss  be  erased  from  the 
list  of  medicines. 

Wax. — Its  only  use  is  to  give  consistence  to  ointments 
and  plasters. 

Zinc.  Native  Carbonate  of  Calamine. — This  is  the 
basis  of  an  ointment  which,  from  its  soothing,  and  at  the 
same  time,  drying  qualities,  has  been  termed  the  “ healing 
ointment.”  It  is  useful  in  superficial  wounds,  and  in  deeper 
ones  when  they  have  been  brought  to  a healthy  character. 

White  Vitriol. — This  is  a useful  tonic  application  to 
the  eyes,  when  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued,  and 
debility  of  the  vessels  alone  remains.  It  is  particularly 
useful  after  inflammation  of  the  haw  of  the  eye.  Some 
administer  it  in  red-water,  and  others  in  dysentery,  very 
improperly.  As  a general  caustic  it  is  superseded  by  many 
others. 


MEASURES  OF  LENGTH  (GUNTER’S  CHAIN)  USED  IN  LAND 


SURVEYING. 

7*92,  or  nearly  8 inches = 1 link 

25  links,  or  198  inches  = 1 pole 

4 poles = 1 chain 

10  chains,  or  7,920  inches  = 1 furlong 

8 furlongs,  or  63,360  inches  = 1 mile 
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Note. — In  provincial  measurements  a pole  or  perch  in 
“Cheshire”  is  equal  to  8 yards  imperial;  in  what  is  called 
“plantation  measure”  it  is  equal  to  7,  and  in  “woodland” 
6 yards.  In  various  parts  of  England  the  “ statute  pole” 
is  used.  This  is  5^-  yards  in  length.  These  poles  are  used 
to  measure  off  the  lengths  executed  in  draining,  hedging,  and 
the  like.  The  measure  of  length  used  in  Scotland  for  these 
purposes  is  known  as  the  “ fall  of  6 ells.” 

A chain  is  equal  to  100  links,  or  702  inches,  or  22 
yards,  or  06  feet.  In  Scotland  it  is  equal  to  24*706  yards, 
and  in  Ireland  it  is  equal  to  28  yards. 

MEASURES  OF  SURFACES,  OR  SQUARE  MEASURE. 

144  square  inches = 1 square  foot 

9 square  feet = 1 square  yard 

40  J square  yards  = 1 square  pole  or  rod 

0 square  poles  ==  1 rood 

4 roods — 1 acre 

Note. — An  error  is  often  made,  which  should  be  guarded 
against,  in  supposing  the  terms  “ square  inches  ” and 
u inches  square”  to  be  synonymous,  denoting,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing ; but  there  is  a great  difference  between  them — 
“twelve  square  inches”  is  only  the  twelfth  part  of  a square 
foot,  but  “twelve  inches  square”  is  144  square  inches. 

Taking  the  imperial  or  British  standard  acre  of  4,840 
square  yards  as  the  “ unity,”  we  find  of  the  customary  or 
provincial  acres  the  following  to  be  the  proportions  : — 
The  Scotch  acre  is  1*2611;  the  Cheshire  acre , 2*115;  the 
Lancashire  acre , 1*6252  ; the  Northumberland  acre , 1*2245  ; 
the  Devon  acre,  *8273  ; the  Irish  or  Plantation  acre , 1*6198  ; 
Welsh  acre , 2 acres  imperial. 

LAND  SQUARE  (OR  GUNTER’S  CHAIN)  MEASURE. 


62*726  square  inches 
2*295  square  links 


= 1 square  link 
=:  1 square  foot 
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20*661  square  links = 1 square  yard 

625  „ = 1 square  pole 

10,000  „ = 1 square  chain 

2*5  square  chains  = 1 square  rood 

10  square  chains  ...  . ..  = 1 square  acre 

640  square  acres  ...  . ..  = 1 square  mile 

Note. — In  Scotch  measurement  the  “square  fair’  is 
very  nearly  346  square  feet  imperial;  2^-  chains  square  or 
40  falls,  equal  to  1 square  rood;  4 square  roods  make  1 
square  acre,  which  is  equal  to  6150J  square  yards  imperial. 


CUBIC  MEASURES  OF  SOLID  BODIES. 

1728  cubic  inches  ... 

46656  „ or  27  cubic 

40  solid  ft.  of  rough,  or 
50  solid  ft.  of  hewn  timber 
24  solid  feet 

Note. — While  square  measure  is  based  upon  the  square 
of  numbers,  which  is  found  by  multiplying  any  number  into 
itself,  as  4 x 4 =16,  which  is  the  square  of  4,  Cubic 
measure  is  based  by  multiplying  any  number  twice  into 
itself,  as4x  4x4  = 6 4,  which  is  the  cube  of  4. 
Surface  has  only  length  and  breadth ; a solid  body  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 


eet 

} 


= 1 cubic  foot 
= 1 solid  yard 

= 1 load 

= 1 ton  shipping 


AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 


27,343  grains... 

16  drams... 

16  ounces 
28  pounds 
4 quarters 
20  hundredweight 
1 4 lb.  = 1 stone ; 8 stones  or  1 1 2 lb. 


1 dram 
1 ounce 
1 pound 
1 quarter 
1 

1 ton 
1 cwt. 


hundredweight 


MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY  AND  WEIGHTS. 
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HAY  AND  STRAW. 


36  pounds 
60  pounds 
56  pounds 
36  trusses 


...  = 1 truss  of  straw 
. . . = 1 „ new  hay 

. . . = 1 „ old  hay 

...  = 1 load 


Weighing  for  old  hay  18  cwt.,  for  new  hay  19  cwt.  32  lbs., 
and  for  straw  11  cwt.  64  lbs. 


BREAD  WEIGHT. 


pounds  is  the... 

. ...  quartern  (4  lb.)  loaf 

pounds  of  flour  forms., 
and  is  called  a stone. 

...  1 peck, 

DRY  MEASURES,  OR 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

4 gills 

. ..  = 1 pint 

2 pints 

...  = 1 quart 

4 quarts 

...  = 1 gallon 

2 gallons 

. ..  = 1 peck 

4 pecks 

...  ...  = 1 bushel 

8 bushels 

...  = 1 quarter 

WOOL  WEIGHT. 

7 lb.  avoirdupois  make  ... 

...  1 clove 

2 cloves  or  14  lb. 

...  1 stone 

2 stones,  or  2 8 lb. 

...  1 tod 

6 \ tods,  or  182  lbs. 

...  1 wey 

2 weys,  or  364  lb. 

...  1 sack 

1 2 sacks  ... 

...  1 last 

20  lb 

...  1 score 

12  scores 

...  1 peck 

xc 


HIGH  WATER  TIDE  TABLES, 


TIDE  TABLE. 

The  following  Tide  Table  will  show  the  time  of  High  Water 
at  the  outports  of  Great  Britain  and  a few  Foreign  Ports, 
by  adding  or  subtracting  the  numbers  appended,  to  or 
from  those  given  in  the  High  Water  Tables  for  London. 


h. 

m. 

h, 

. m. 

Aberbeen 

56 

Guernsey  

23 

Alderney 

..add  4 

38 

Hamburg  

3 

25 

Antwerp  

...do.  2 

18 

Hartlepool 

..do. 

1 

21 

Barnstaple  Bar 

...do.  3 

23 

Harwich  

37 

Beaumaris 

41 

Havre  

4 

15 

Belfast  

2 

Helvoetsluys 

0 

7 

Berwick 

11 

Holyhead 

4 

7 

Boulogne  

..sub.  2 

41 

Hull 

53 

Brighton  

...do.  2 

29 

Ipswich 

2 

7 

Bristol  

8 

Jersey 

..add  4 

3 

Calais  

19 

Leith 

0 

15 

Cardigan  Bar 

..add  4 

53 

Liverpool  

.sub. 

2 

45 

Carmarthen  Bay . 

..do.  4 

3 

Margate 

.do. 

2 

2 

Chatham  

13 

Milford  Haven  .. 

.add 

3 

38 

Cherbourg 

..add  5 

51 

Hew  Haven 

.sub. 

3 

0 

Cork  Harbour 

..do.  2 

23 

Hore  Light  

0 

58 

Cowes  

22 

Penzance  

.add 

2 

23 

Dartmouth  Harbour 

Port  Patrick 

3 

7 

add 

3 

58 

Portsmouth  

.do. 

2 

27 

Dieppe 

2 

Plymouth 

.add 

3 

26 

Donegal  Bar  . . . . 

..add  2 

53 

Ramsgate 

.sub. 

2 

47 

Dover  Harbour 

..sub.  2 

57 

Scarborough 

.add 

2 

4 

Dublin — 

..do.  2 

55 

Southampton 

.do. 

2 

27 

Dundee 

28 

Southend  & Sheer 

■- 

Dunkirk 

52 

ness 

.sub. 

1 

28 

Exmouth  Bar 

..add  4 

18 

Sunderland  

.add 

0 

53 

Eyemouth 

..do.  0 

8 

Waterford 

.do. 

3 

43 

Ealmouth 

..do.  3 

8 

Whitby  

.do. 

1 

38 

Gravesend 

37 

Yarmouth  Roads  sub. 

5 

27 

LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 
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DUTY  ON  DOGS. 

The  Duty  on  Dogs  Act,  by  which  the  old  assessed  tax 
upon  dogs  ceased  from  the  5tli  of  April,  1867,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  a duty  of  5 s.  is  made  payable  for  every  dog  of 
whatever  description  or  denomination;  this  duty  to  be  an 
excise  duty  and  licence  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Kevenue.  Each  person  keeping  dogs 
is  to  take  out  a licence  for  the  same,  which  shall  terminate 
on  the  31st  of  December  in  every  year.  A penalty  of  £5 
is  to  be  incurred  by  every  person  keeping  a dog  without 
such  licence.  Dogs  under  six  months  old  are  not  liable  to 
duty. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

A yearly  tenant  must  take  care  that  he  gives  notice  to 
quit  his  premises  half  a year  before  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  current  year  of  his  tenancy.  If,  by  agreement, 
a quarter’s  notice  is  to  be  sufficient,  such  notice  must  always 
expire  with  the  tenancy  if  that  is  yearly.  If  a landlord 
neglects  to  repair  the  premises,  according  to  his  covenant,  the 
tenant  may  maintain  an  action  against  him ; but  such 
neglect  does  not  absolve  the  tenant  from  payment  of  the 
rent.  A landlord  can  legally  dispose  of  goods  taken  under 
a distress  for  rent,  by  appraisement,  without  putting  them  up 
by  auction.  A landlord  may  take  possession  of  the  goods 
of  his  tenant’s  lodger  which  have  been  taken  away  under 
distress  for  rent,  or  may  maintain  an  action  for  pound 
breach. 


Erom  a Parliamentary  return  of  1867  (No.  3846),  the 
following  was  the  expenditure  in  manual  and  team  labour, 
and  in  materials  upon  the  roads  of  the  parishes,  townships, 
&c.,  throughout  England  : — 


Xcii  EXPENDITURE  ON  ROADS  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTIES. 


Names  of  Counties. 

Manual 

Labour. 

Team 

Labour. 

Mate  rials. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bedford 

__ 

— 





Berks 

2,654 

1,650 

1,060 

7,071 

Buckingham 

7,085 

1,896 

6,769 

19,922 

Cambridge 

6,645 

3,680 

8,231 

22,434 

Chester 

288 

81 

369 

975 

Cornwall  

1,087 

297 

466 

2,630 

Cumberland 

5,735 

1,239 

2,339 

11,089 

Derby  

8,099 

3,377 

3,317 

19,682 

Devon  

2,207 

583 

634 

4,099 

Dorset  

303 

133 

151 

843 

Durham 

274 

— 

200 

904 

Essex  

6,679 

5,834 

7,628 

27,842 

Gloucester 

1,431 

781 

789 

3,696 

Hants  

3,011 

170 

1,906 

5,558 

Hertford  

819 

244 

303 

979 

Hereford  

5,690 

2,248 

3,737 

15,202 

Huntingdon 

24 

9 

104 

243 

Kent 

460 

209 

577 

1,949 

Lancaster 

15,728 

6,556 

9,215 

41,892 

Leicester  

— 

— 

- „ 

— 

Lincoln 

34,941 

19,195 

34,627 

106,542 

Middlesex 

40,254 

11,511 

7,921 

70,606 

Monmouth  

3,566 

1,562 

1,241 

8,316 

Norfolk 

7,558 

4,710 

7,651 

24,093 

Northampton  

1,404 

421 

934 

3,177 

Northumberland  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nottingham 

67 

46 

— 

238 

Oxford.  

972 

384 

1,112 

2,885 

Rutland 

2,069 

618 

1,652 

4,805 

Salop 

766 

347 

219 

1,596 

Somerset  

414 

156 

123 

988 

Stafford 

8,846 

3,621 

3,134 

20,222 

Suffolk  

3,600 

1,789 

6,818 

14,796 

Surrey  

627 

41 

289 

1,398 

Sussex  

8,965 

5,733 

6,777 

27,047 

Warwick  

6,009 

2,192 

4,435 

15,286 

Westmoreland 

2,461 

527 

495 

3,841 

Wilts 

241 

127 

221 

1,024 

Worcester 

2,171 

838 

1,143 

5,545 

York 

64,722 

28,913 

53,250 

175,177 

257,389 

111,736 

179,855 

674,604 

LAND  AND  GRAIN  MEASURES. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LAND  MEASURES. 


Countries. 

Eng- 

lish 

Sq.  yds. 

Square  yards  in 
an  Acre,  in 

England,  Acre,  . . . 

Scotland,  „ . . 

Ireland,  „ . . . . 

France,  Hectare  . . . 

Prussia,  Morgen  . . . 

Hamburgh,  „ . . . 

Amsterdam,  „ . . . 

Dantzic,  „ . . - . 

4.840 
6,150 

7.840 
11,960 

3,053 

11,545 

9,722 

6,650 

Leicester  . . . 2,308i 

Hereford  . . . 3,226§ 
Wilts  ....  3,630 
Devon  ....  4,000 
Cornwall  . . . 5,760 

Westmoreland  . 6,760 
Cheshire  . . .1,024 

GRAIN  MEASURE. 


Countries. 

Bushels. 

Number  of 
equal 

to  Eng.  Qr. 

Name 

of 

Measure. 

England  

1-000 

8-000 

Scotland  

1022 

7-827 

France 

4-427 

1-807 

Setier. 

Holland  . . ... 

3157 

2-534 

Mudde. 

Prussia 

1-479 

5-409 

! Scheffel. 

Spain  

1-599 

5003 

Fanega. 

Poland 

1-451 

5-513 

Korzee. 

Russia 

5-750 

1-390 

Tchwert. 

TO  FIND  THE  TIME  OF  SUNRISE. 

To  find  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset  at  any  place  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  find  the  latitude  of  the  place,  which 
any  guide  book,  history,  or  map  will  give;  and  for  every 
degree  higher  than  51  deg.  32  min.  subtract  from  the  time 
of  sunrise  and  add  to  the  time  of  sunset  9 minutes,  and  so  on 
in  proportion;  and  for  every  degree  below  51  deg.  30  min; 
subtract  from  the  time  of  sunrise  and  add  to  the  time  of 
sunset  five  minutes. 
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WEIGHT  OF  PRODUCE  PER  ACRE. 


WEIGHT  OF  PRODUCE  PER  ACRE. 


Per 

sq. 

Yard. 

English, 
4,840  Square 
Yards. 

Scotch, 
6,150  Square 
Yards. 

Irish, 

7,840  Square 
Yards. 

lbs. 

ton  cwt. 

st.  lbs. 

ton  cwt. 

st.  lbs. 

ton 

cwt. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

10 

2 14 

7 4 

3 

10 

2 

4 

6 

3 

6 

5 9 

6 8 

7 

0 

3 

6 

9 

5 

2 

,8  4 

5 12 

10 

10 

4 

8 

12 

6 

12 

10  19 

5 2 

14 

0 

5 

10 

16 

0 

8 

13  14 

4 6 

17 

10 

6 

12 

19 

2 

4 

16  9 

3 10 

21 

0 

7 

15 

2 

4 

0 

19  4 

3 0 

24 

10 

8 

17 

5 

5 

10 

21  19 

2 4 

28 

0 

9 

19 

8 

7 

6 

24  14 

1 8 

31 

10 

10 

21 

12 

1 

2 

27  9 

0 12 

35 

0 

11 

23 

15 

2 

12 

30  4 

0 2 

38 

10 

12 

25 

18 

4 

8 

32  18 

7 6 

42 

0 

13 

28 

1 

6 

4 

35  13 

6 10 

45 

10 

14 

30 

5 

0 

0 

38  8 

6 0 

49 

0 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  GRAIN. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  in  Scotland  have  for  many 
years  been  struck  in  a peculiar  manner.  The  Sheriff  of  each 
county,  during  the  early  part  of  spring,  empanels  a jury 
before  whom  farmers  and  grain-dealers  are  examined  on  oath, 
as  to  the  quantities  of  grain  sold  or  bought  of  the  crop  of 
the  previous  autumn,  and  the  prices  of  the  same.  According 
to  the  evidence  collected  in  this  way,  an  average  of  each  kind 
of  grain  is  struck  by  the  jury;  and  these  averages,  or  “ Fiars 
Prices,' ” as  they  are  termed,  regulate  the  amount  of  ministers’ 
stipends,  corn  rents,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  Fiars  Prices  df  Crop  1866*  as 
struck  by  a jury  in  each  county*  during  February  and 
March  1867  : — 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  GRAIN. 
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Counties. 


Wheat 
per  qr 


Barley 
per  qr. 


Bere 
per  qr. 


Oats 
per  qr, 


Rye 
per  qr, 


Peas 
. per  qr. 

Beans 
per  qr. 

Oatm’l 

per 

, 140  1b. 

.s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

39  1 

39  4 

19  7 

— 

45  4 

20  4 

— 

48  1 

20  4 

38  6 

39  7 

19  7 

42  3 

— 

21  8 

— 

47  0 

20  6 

— 

— 

20  4 

43  3 

43  3 

21  6 

47  1 

47  1 

21  1 

— 

49  6 

19  9 

44  4 

44  4 

21  5 

45  4 

45  4 

21  3 

39  3 

39  3 

22  1 

37  5 

37  5 

21  7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22  6 

37  3 

37  3 

20  4 

— 

— 

21  3 

- — 

— 

19  2 

— 

47  11 
44  0 

21  6 

— 

45  1 

21  10 

— 

— 

22  1 

— 

— 

17  2 

40  10 

40  10 

22  1 
21  10 

21  4 

— »- 

47  9 

21  4 

40  3 

22  4 

46  8 

42  7 

21  8 

— 

21  3 

42  3 

42  3! 

21  3 

— 

23  3 

40  o: 

19  4 

Aberdeen 

Argyle  . 
Ayr  . . 

Banff . . 


Berwick 


Bute  . . . 
Caithness  . 

Clackmannan 
Dumbarton . 
Dumfries  . 

Edinburgh  . 
Elgin  . . 
Fife  . . . 
Forfar  . . 
Haddington 
Inverness  . 
Kincardine . 
Kinross  . . 


Kirkcudbright 


Lanark  . . 

Linlithgow . 
Nairn  . . 

Orkney  and  ZetL 

Peebles  . 


Perth  . . 

Renfrew 
Ross  and  Cromarty 
Roxburgh  . 
Selkirk  . . 

Stirling  . . 

Sutherland . 
Wigtown  . 


and . 


s.  d 
52  8 
46 
49 


s. 


d. 


s.  d, 


d. 


6 32  6 24  0 


56  8 36 


57  10 

57 

51 

57  11 

55  4 
60  2 

56  9 

53  9 
56  4 

54  10 
48  8 

56 
61  1 
47  11 

57  1 


36  11 


32 
28 

32  0 


31  6 


4 
4 
10 
4 30 
11 
8 

0 30 


37  6 

37  10 
35  0 
39 

37 


55  6 

50  3 
57  4 

56  11 

54  6 

55  5 


35 
43 
41 
39  10 

34  6 


34 
38 

37 
34 

38 
57  0 37 


56 

47  / 

54  6 33 
39 


58  0 

59  8 

60  7 

56  4 

58  10 
51  10 


027 
0 22  10 
26  10 

23  10 
27  9 

24 

25 
24  0 
27 

26  10 
26  9 

24  0 

25  4 
29  3 

26  0 
26  3 


23  6 


25  1 

27  3 
32  1 
30  3 
27 
25  11 
27  5 
23  9 

25  2 

26  9 
23  9 

27  10 
26  10 


27  8 

25  10 

26  11 
22  11 

- 27  8 

- 28  0 

- 27  2 

- 24  7 

25  10 

26  9 
0 28  3 
024  10 


39  3 


I 


23  4 


XCvi  TABLE  FOR  CALCULATING  WAGES 


TABLE  TO  CALCULATE  WAGES  AND  OTHER  PAYMENTS. 


Year. 

£ 

Per  M. 

£ s.  d. 

Per  Week. 

£ s.  d. 

Per 

s. 

DT 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

4f 

0 

Of 

2 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

9f 

0 

If 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

If 

0 

2 

4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

1 

6i 

0 

2f 

5 

0 

8 

4 

0 

1 

11 

0 

3f 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

8* 

0 

4 

7 

0 

11 

8 

0 

2 

8f 

0 

4* 

8 

0 

13 

4 

0 

3 

Of 

0 

5f 

9 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 

5* 

0 

6 

10 

0 

16 

8 

0 

3 

10 

0 

6§ 

11 

0 

18 

4 

0 

4 

2f 

0 

7f 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7i 

0 

8 

13 

1 

1 

8 

0 

4 

Hf 

0 

8J 

14 

1 

3 

4 

0 

5 

4f 

0 

9f 

15 

1 

5 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

10 

16 

1 

6 

8 

0 

6 

If 

0 

101 

17 

1 

8 

4 

0 

6 

6f 

0 

Ilf 

18 

1 

10 

0 

0 

6 

10f 

0 

Ilf 

19 

1 

11 

8 

0 

7 

3* 

1 

Of 

20 

1 

13 

4 

0 

7 

8 

1 

If 

30 

2 

10 

0 

0 

11 

6 

1 

7f 

40 

3 

6 

8 

0 

15 

4 

2 

2f 

50 

4 

3 

4 

0 

19 

2 

2 

9 

60 

5 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Of 

3 

3f 

70 

5 

16 

8 

1 

6 

lOf 

3 

10f 

80 

6 

13 

4 

1 

10 

8f 

4 

4*  • 

90 

7 

10 

8 

1 

14 

6* 

4 

Ilf 

100 

8 

6 

8 

1 

18 

4* 

5 

5f 

YEARLY  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 
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WHEAT. 

The  Yearly  Average  Prices  per  Qr.,  from  1641  to  1840 
(</.  E.  A.  S.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  3) : — 


A.D. 

s. 

d. 

A.D. 

s. 

d. 

I A.D. 

s. 

d. 

I A.D. 

s. 

d. 

1641  . . 

57 

11679  .. 

53 

4 1717  .. 

40 

7 

1755  . . 

30 

1 

1642  .. 

60 

21680  .. 

40 

0 

1718  . . 

34 

6 1756  . . 

40 

1 

1643  . . 

59 

10  1681  .. 

41 

5 

1719  . . 

31 

1|1757  .. 

53 

4 

1644  .. 

61 

3 1682  . . 

39 

1 

1 1720  .. 

32 

104758  .. 

44 

5 

1645  .. 

51 

3 1683  .. 

35 

6 

1721  .. 

33 

4 1759  .. 

35 

3 

1646  .. 

42 

8 

1684  .. 

39 

1 

1722  .. 

32 

0 1760  .. 

32 

5 

1647  .. 

65 

51685  .. 

41 

5 

1723  . . 

30 

10  1761  .. 

26 

9 

1648  . . 

75 

6 1686  .. 

30 

2 1724  .. 

32 

101762  .. 

34 

8 

1649  .. 

71 

11687  .. 

22 

41725  .. 

43 

1 1763  . . 

36 

1 

1650  . . 

68 

11688  . . 

40 

10 

1726  .. 

40 

10  1764  .. 

41 

5 

1651  .. 

65 

2 1689  .. 

26 

8 

1727  .. 

37 

4 1765  .. 

48 

0 

1652  .. 

44 

01690  .. 

30 

9 

1728  . . 

48 

5!l766  . . 

43 

1 

1653  . . 

31 

61691  . . 

30 

2 

1729  .. 

41 

7 

1767  .. 

47 

4 

1654  .. 

23 

1 1692  .. 

41 

5 

1730  .. 

32 

5 

1768  .. 

53 

9 

1655  .. 

29 

7 

1693  .. 

60 

1 

1731  .. 

29 

2 

1769  .. 

40 

7 

1656  .. 

38 

2 

1694  . . 

56 

10 

1732  . . 

23 

8 

1770  .. 

43 

6 

1657  .. 

41 

5 

1695  .. 

47 

1 

1733  .. 

25 

2 

1771  .. 

47 

2 

1658  . . 

57 

9 

1696 

63 

1 

1734  .. 

30 

9 

1772  .. 

50 

8 

1659  .. 

58 

8 

1697  .. 

53 

4 

1735  .. 

38 

2 

1773  .. 

51 

0 

1660  . . 

50 

2 

1698  . . 

60 

9 

1736  . . 

35 

10 

1774  .. 

52 

8 

1661  . . 

62 

2 

1699  .. 

56 

10 

1737  .. 

33 

9 

1775  . . 

48 

4 

1662  .. 

65 

9 

1700  .. 

35 

6 

1738  .. 

31 

6 

1776  .. 

38 

2 

1663  .. 

50 

8 

1701  .. 

33 

5 

1739  . . 

34 

2 

1777  .. 

45 

6 

1664  .. 

36 

0 

1702  . . 

26 

2 

1740  .. 

45 

1 

1778  .. 

42 

0 

1665  . . 

43 

10 

1703  . . 

32 

0 

1741  .. 

41 

5 

1779  .. 

33 

8 

1666 

32 

0 

1704  . . 

41 

4! 

1742  .. 

30 

2 1780  .. 

35 

8 

1667  . . 

32 

0 

1705  .. 

26 

8 

1743  .. 

22 

11781  .. 

44 

8 

1668  .. 

35 

6 

1706  .. 

23 

l! 

1744  .. 

22 

111782  .. 

47 

10 

1669  . . 

39 

51707  .. 

25 

4 1745  . . 

24 

5 1783  .. 

52 

8 

1670  .. 

37 

01708  .. 

36 

10  1746  .. 

34 

81784  .. 

48 

10 

1671  .. 

37 

4 1709  . . 

69 

9 1747  .. 

30 

11  1785  .. 

51 

10 

1672  .. 

36 

5 1710  .. 

69 

4 1748  .. 

32 

10 1786  . . 

38 

10 

1673  .. 

41 

51711  .. 

48 

0 

1749  .. 

32 

10  1787  .. 

41 

2 

1674  .. 

61 

01712  .. 

41 

2 

1750  .. 

28 

10  1788  . . 

45 

0 

1675  . . 

57 

51713  .. 

45 

4 

1751  .. 

34 

2 1789  .. 

51 

2 

1676  .. 

33 

9:1714  .. 

44 

9 

1752  .. 

37 

2 1790  .. 

54 

9 

1677  .. 

37 

41715  .. 

38 

2 

1753  .. 

39 

8 1791  .. 

48 

7 

1678  .. 

52 

51716  .. 

42 

8 

1754  .. 

30 

9 1792  .. 

43 

0 

7 


XCVlll 

YEARLY 

AVERAGE 

PRICE 

OF  WHEAT. 

A.D. 

s. 

d. 

A.D. 

s. 

d. 

A.D. 

s. 

d.| 

A.D. 

s. 

d. 

1793 

..  49 

o 

O 

1805 

..  89 

9 

1817  , 

,.  96 

11|1829 

..  66 

3 

1794 

..  52 

3 

1806 

..  79 

1 

1818  , 

..  86 

3 

1830 

..  64 

3 

1795 

..  75 

2 

1807 

..  75 

4 

1819  , 

..  74 

6 

1831 

66 

4 

1796 

..  78 

7 

1808 

..  81 

4 

1820 

..67 

10 

1832 

..  58 

8 

1797 

..  53 

9 

1809 

..  97 

4 

1821 

. . 56 

1 

1833 

. . 52 

11 

1798 

..  51 

10 

1810 

. .106 

5 

1822 

. . 44 

7 

1834 

..  46 

2 

1799 

..  69 

0 

1811 

..  95 

3 

1823 

. . 53 

4 

1835 

..  40 

1 

1800 

. .113 

10 

1812 

. .126 

6 

1824  , 

. . 63 

11 

1836 

..  49 

3 

1801 

. .119 

6 

1813 

. .109 

9 

1825 

. . 68 

6 

1837 

..  56 

4 

1802 

..  69 

10 

1814 

..  74 

4 

1826 

. . 58 

8 

1838 

..  65 

2 

1803 

..  58 

10 

1815 

..  65 

7 

1827 

. . 58 

6 

1839 

..  71 

2 

1804 

..  62 

3 

1816 

..  78 

6 

1828  , 

. . 60 

5 

1840 

..  67 

3 

The  Annual  Average  Gazette  Price  of  Wheat  and  Wheat 
Flour  Imported  in  each  Year  since  1841,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

W.&W.  F. 

s. 

d. 

• s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Qrs. 

1841 

66 

4 

32 

10 

22 

5 

2,770,647 

1842 

64 

4 

27 

6 

19 

3 

3,040,269 

1843 

57 

3 

29 

6 

18 

4 

1,064,269 

1844 

50 

1 

33 

8 

20 

7 

1,379,262 

1845 

51 

3 

31 

8 

22 

6 

1,141,957 

1846 

50 

10 

32 

8 

23 

8 

2,344,142 

1847 

54 

8 

44 

2 

28 

8 

4,464,757 

1848 

69 

9 

31 

6 

20 

6 

3,082,230 

1849 

50 

6 

27 

9 

17 

6 

4,835,280 

1850 

44 

3 

23 

5 

16 

5 

4,856,039 

1851 

40 

3 

24 

9 

18 

7 

5,330,412 

1852 

39 

11 

28 

6 

19 

1 

4,164,603 

1853 

40 

9 

33 

2 

21 

0 

6,235,860 

1854 

53 

3 

36 

0 

27 

11 

4,473,085 

1855 

72 

5 

34 

9 

27 

5 

3,211,766 

1856 

74 

8 

41 

1 

25 

2 

5,207,147 

1857 

69 

2 

42 

1 

25 

0 

4,060,285 

1858 

56 

4 

34 

8 

24 

6 

5,343,469 

1859 

44 

2 

33 

6 

23 

2 

4,951,862 

1860 

43 

9 

36 

7 

24 

5 

7,334,163 

1861 

53 

8 

36 

1 

23 

9 

8,670,797 

1862 

55 

4 

35 

1 

22 

7 

11,628,445 

1863 

55 

5 

33 

11 

22 

7 

7,113,637 

1864 

44 

9 

29 

11 

20 

1 

6,465,457 

Cwts. 

1865 

41 

10 

29 

9 

21 

10 

20,962,963 

1866 

49 

11 

37 

5 

24 

7 

23,156,329 

AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS  FOR  1867. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  Average  Prices  in  England 
and  Wales  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  per  Qr.,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  month  : — 


Date. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1866. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

January  6.. 

2 

6 

3 

1 

12 

9 

1 

3 

6 

February  3 . . 

2 

5 

10 

1 

13 

0 

1 

o 

O 

1 

March  3. . 

2 

5 

7 

1 

14 

11 

1 

3 

5 

April  7 . . 

2 

4 

9 

1 

17 

2 

1 

4 

6 

May  5 . . 

2 

5 

9 

1 

16 

3 

1 

5 

0 

June  2 . . 

2 

7 

4 

1 

15 

3 

1 

5 

11 

July  7.. 

2 

14 

6 

1 

15 

5 

1 

7 

7 

August  4 . . 

2 

11 

1 

1 

12 

11 

1 

5 

3 

September  1 . . 

2 

9 

7 

1 

15 

1 

1 

5 

3 

October  6 . . 

2 

12 

2 

• 2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS  EOR  GREAT  BRITAIN 

IN  1867. 

The  aggregate  of  these  returns  has  just  been  made  up, 
and  under  corn  crops  of  all  kinds  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales,  7,941,578  acres,  against  7,921,244  acres  re- 
turned in  1866  ; and  in  Scotland,  1,367,012  acres,  against 
1,366,540  acres  in  1866. 

The  land  under  wheat  is  returned  for  England  and  Wales 
at  3,255,917  acres,  against  3,275,293  acres  in  1866  ; and 
for  Scotland  at  115,118  acres,  against  110,101  acres  in 
1866. 

The  number  of  cattle  is  returned  for  England  and  Wales 
as  4,017,790,  against  3,848,435  in  1866  ; and  for  Scotland 
as  979,170,  against  937,401  in  1866. 

Sheep  are  returned  for  England  and  Wales  to  the  number 
of  22,097,286,  against  16,793,204 in  1866;  and  for  Scot- 
land to  the  number  of  6,893,603  against  5,255,077  in 
1866. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  returned  in 

7* 
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HEADY  RECKONING  TABLE. 


1867  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  in  1866  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Inquiry  at  a date  preceding  the 
lambing  season  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Statistical  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 


BEADY  BECKONING  OB  MABKETING  TABLE. 


TITHE  COMMUTATION. 

Average  value  of  Titlie-Bent  Charge,  of  £100,  for 
previous  seven  years,  to  Christmas  (C.  M.  Willicli)  ; and 
Keturn  of  the  Septennial  Prices  of  each  kind  of  Grain,  per 
bush.,  as  prepared  for  the  Tithe  Commissioners  in  each 
Year,  from  1861  to  1867. 


Seven  Years 
ended 

Value  of 
Rent-charge. 

Wheat, 
per  hush. 

Bariev, 
per  bush. 

Oats, 
per  hush. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

1861 

112 

3 

4f 

7 

4 

3 

2 

1862 

109 

13 

6 

7 

4 

u 

3 

1 

1863 

107 

5 

2 

6 

8i 

4 

?t 

3 

0 

1864 

103 

3 

105 

6 

H 

4 

H 

2 

ni 

1865 

98 

15 

10  J 

6 

0 

4 

3* 

2 

10 

1866 

97 

7 

H 

5 

4 

21 

2 

H 

1867 

98 

13 

H 

6 

Of 

4 

o 

O 

2 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. LAND  UNDER  CROPS,  1866. 


Divisions. 

! 

Population 

1861. 

Area  in 
acres. 

Fallow  and 
grass. 

Corn 

crops. 

Green 

crops. 

I England  

18,954,444 

1,111,780 

3,062,294 

5,798,997 

143,447 

32,590,397 

4,734,486 

19,639,377 

20,322,641 

226,684 

22,261.833 

2,284,674 

4,158,360 

15,549,796 

115,258 

7,400,170 

521,074 

1,366,540 

2,173,433 

32,449 

2,750,008 

139.265 

663,257 

1,482,091 

20.399 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland  

Isle  of  Man 

Total,  U.  Kingdom 

29,070,932 

77,513,585 

44,369,921 

11,493,666 

5,055,020 

UNITED  KINGDOM. ACREAGE  UNDER  CROPS  IN  1866. 


Divisions. 

Bare  fallow. 

Grasses 

under 

rotation. 

Permanent 

pasture. 

Estimated 

Cattle. 

Total  of  Sheep 
as  returned 
in  1866. 

England  

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland  

Isle  of  Man,  &c. 

Total,  U.  King. 

760,979 

109,878 

94,080 

28,060 

11,281 

2,296,087 

256,722 

1,141,415 

1,600,495 

29,400 

8,998,027 

1,257,721 

893,066 

10,002,058 

21,729 

3,420,044 

546,966 

968,637 

3,742,932 

37,700 

15,241.541 

1,668,663 

5,255.077 

4,270,027 

57,685 

1,004,278 

5,324,119 

21,172,601 

8,716,279 

26,375,993 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  IN  IRELAND. 


Ulster. 

1 Under  £4. 
1 

Under  £8. 

i Over  £50. 

Total. 

Antrim  and  Armagh 

8,895 

11,595 

2,191 

49,321 

Cavan 

4,889 

6,207  1 

370 

21,647 

Donegal 

17,290 

7,792 

548 

33,165 

Down 

5,292 

7,699 

1,797 

32,010 

Fermanagh  

2,525 

3,742  ! 

434 

14,517 

Londonderry 

4,650 

5,165  1 

576 

19,516 

Monahan  

3,990 

6 235 

345 

20,349 

Tyrone  ' 

7,527 

9,186 

557 

31,421 

Cll 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 


IRELAND. 


The  Area  under  the  several  Crops  in  1866  was  as  under: — • 


Acres. 

Wheat 300,474 

Oats 1,697,648 

Barley 150,538 

Bere  and  Rye  9,992 

Beans  and  Peas 14,781 

Potatoes 1,050,419 

Acres. 

Mangel  and  Beet  Root  . . 20,218 

Cabbage 36,446 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  and 

other  Green  Crops  . . 26,791 

Vetches  and  Rape 31,096 

Flax  263,659 

Turnips  317,121 

Meadow  and  Clover  ....  1,600,495 

ACREAGE  UNDER  GREEN  CROPS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND 

IN  1857  AND  1866. 


Description  of  Crops,  &c. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1857. 

1866. 

1857. 

1866. 

Potatoes  

139,819 

143,426 

1,146,647 

1,050,419 

317,121 

Turnips  and  Swedes  .... 

476,691 

478,990 

350,047 

Mangold  

2,803 

852 

21,449 

20,218 

Carrots 

Cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi,  and 

1,401 

916 

8,667 

3,781 

Rape 

Vetches,  Lucerne,  &c.,  (ex- 

3,736 

5,075 

43,471 

50,352 

cept  Clover  or  Grass)  . . 

21,571 

33,998 

34,395 

40,200 

FIXED  AND  MOVEABLE  FESTIVALS,  ANNIVERSARIES,  &C. 


Epiphany 

Jan. 

6 

Candlemas  Day 

. . . Eeb. 

2 

Septuagesima  Sunday  . . . 

• • • >> 

9 

Quinqu  agcsima  Sunday 

. . . Feb. 

23 

Ash  Wednesday 

„ 

26 

St.  David’s  Day 

. . . March 

1 

1st  Sunday  in  Lent 

. . . March 

1 

St.  Patrick’s  Day 

• • • » 

17 

Lady  Day  ... 

• • • )) 

25 

FESTIVALS  — SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH  TERMS. 


cm 


Palm  Sunday 

April 

5 

Good  Friday  ... 

» 

10 

Easter  Sunday 

» 

12 

Low  Sunday  ... 

19 

St.  George’s  Day 

}> 

23 

Rogation  Sunday 

May 

17 

Ascension  Day — Holy  Thursday 

21 

Queen  Victoria  horn  ... 

» 

24 

Whit  Sunday ... 

J) 

31 

Trinity  Sunday 

June 

7 

Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  ... 

)) 

20 

Midsummer  Day 

>> 

24 

Michaelmas  Day 

Sept. 

29 

Prince  of  Wales  horn... 

Nov. 

9 

ls£  Sunday  in  Advent 

>> 

29 

St.  Andrew’s  Day 

» 

30 

Princess  of  Wales  horn 

Dec. 

1 

St.  Thomas  ... 

\ 

}> 

21 

Christmas  Day 

}) 

25 

SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH 

TERMS. 

England. 

Lady  Day 

. . . March 

25 

Midsummer  ... 

...  June 

24 

Michaelmas  Day 

. . . Sept. 

29 

Christmas 

. . . Dec. 

25 

Scotland. 

Candlemas 

...  Feb. 

2 

Whitsunday  ... 

...  May 

15 

Lammas  ... 

...  Aug. 

1 

Martinmas 

. . . Nov. 

11 

When  a Scottish  Term  falls  on  Sunday,  Monday  after  is 
considered  as  term  day. 
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COMMERCIAL  NUMBERS. 


MEASURES  OF  TIME  AND  MOTION. 

A mean  solar  day  is  the  mean  apparent  time  of  one  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ; and  it  is  divided  into  24 
hours ; an  hour  into  6 0 minutes  ; and  a minute  into  C 0 
seconds,  &c. ; hence  the  mean  daily  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun  is  15  degrees  per  hour,  or  1 degree  in  4 minutes  of 
time.  A sidereal  day  is  the  real  and  invariable  period  of 
the  diurnal  rotation,  and  contains  23h.  56m.  4 and  1-1  Oth 
seconds  of  mean  solar  time.  A tropical  year  is  the  period 
of  one  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  contains 
365d.  5h,  48m.  49-19  seconds  of  mean  solar  time.  The 
seconds’  pendulum  makes  86,400  vibrations  in  a mean  solar 
day  at  the  same  place  on  the  earth’s  surface.  A lunar  day 
is  24h.  48m.  The  sidereal  is  3m.  56s.  less  than  the  solar 
day. 

COMMERCIAL  NUMBERS. 


12 

Articles 

.1 

Dozen. 

13 

Ditto 

.1 

Long  Dozen. 

12 

Dozen 

.1 

Gross. 

20 

Articles 

.1 

Score. 

5 

Score 

.1 

Common  Hundred. 

6 

Score 

.1 

Great  Hundred. 

80 

Deals 

.1 

Quarter. 

4 

Quarters 

.1 

Hundred. 

24 

Sheets  Paper 

.1 

Quire. 

20 

Ditto 

..1 

do.  outside. 

25 

Ditto 

..1 

Printer’s  do. 

20 

Quires 

.1 

Beam. 

21i 

Ditto 

.1 

Printer’s  do. 

2 

Pieams 

.1 

Bundle. 

10 

Ditto 

.1 

Bale. 

5 ! 

Doz.  Skins  Parchment 

1 

Poll. 

ords 

in  Chancery,  80  do. 

in 

Exchequer,  or  72 

Common  Law,  1 Folio. 
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TABLE  I. 

FOR  LATINO  OFF  LAND  INTO  ACRE  LOTS. 


Length. 

Links. 

Breadth. 

Links. 

Length. 

Links. 

Breadth. 

Links. 

100 

10000 

330 

303  0 

105 

952-4 

335 

298-5 

110 

909- 1 

340 

294-1 

115 

869-5 

345 

289-8 

120 

833-3 

350 

285-7 

125 

800-0 

355 

281-6 

130 

769-2 

360 

277-7 

135 

740-7 

365 

274-0 

140 

714-2 

370 

270-2 

145 

689  6 

375 

266-6 

150 

666  6 

380 

263-2 

155 

645-2 

385 

259-7 

160 

625  0 

390 

256-5 

165 

606-0 

395 

253-2 

170 

588-2 

400 

250-0 

175 

571-4 

405 

2469 

180 

555-5 

410 

243-9 

185 

540-5 

415 

2409 

190 

526-3 

420 

238-1 

195 

512-8 

425 

235-3 

200 

500  0 

430 

232-5 

205 

488-1 

435 

229-8 

210 

476-2 

440 

227-2 

215 

465-3 

445 

224-7 

220 

454-5 

450 

222-2 

225 

444-1 

455 

219-8 

230 

434-7 

460 

217-4 

235 

425-6 

465 

215-0 

240 

416-6 

470 

212-8 

245 

408-3 

475 

210-5 

250 

400-0 

480 

208*3 

255 

392-3 

485 

206-2 

260 

384-6 

490 

204-0 

265 

377-4 

495 

202-0 

270 

370-3 

500 

200-0 

275 

363-7 

505 

198-0 

280 

357  1 

510 

196-1 

285 

350-9 

515 

1941 

290 

344-8 

520 

192-3 

295 

338-9 

525 

190-5 

300 

333-3 

530 

188-6 

305 

327-8 

535 

186-9 

310 

322-6 

540 

185-2 

315 

317-4 

545 

183-5 

320 

312-5 

550 

181-8 

325 

307-7 

555 

180-1 

Length. 

Links. 

Breadth. 

Links. 

Length. 

Links. 

Breadth. 

Links. 

560 

1785 

790 

126-6 

565 

1769 

795 

125-8 

570 

175  4 

800 

125-0 

575 

1739 

805 

124-2 

580 

172-4 

810 

123-4 

585 

170-9 

815 

1226 

590 

169  5 

820 

121-9 

595 

168-0 

825 

121-1 

600 

166-6 

830 

120-4 

605 

165-2 

835 

119-7 

610 

163-9 

840 

119-0 

615 

162-6 

845 

118-3 

620 

161-3 

850 

117-6 

625 

1600 

855 

116-9 

630 

158-7 

860 

116-2 

635 

157*4 

865 

115-5 

640 

1562 

870 

114-9 

645 

155-0 

875 

114-2 

650 

153-8 

880 

113-6 

655 

152  6 

885 

112-9 

660 

151-5 

890 

112-3 

665 

150-3 

895 

111-7 

670 

149  2 

900 

111-1 

675 

1481 

905 

110-5 

680 

1470 

910 

109-9 

685 

145-9 

.915 

109-3 

690 

144-9 

920 

108-7 

695 

1438 

925 

108-1 

700 

142-8 

930 

107-5 

705 

1410 

935 

106-9 

710 

140-8 

940 

106-4 

715 

1390 

945 

105-8' 

720 

1388 

950 

105-2 

725 

137-9 

955 

104-6 

730 

1370 

960 

104-1 

735 

1360 

965 

103-6 

740 

1351 

970 

103-1 

745 

134-2 

975 

102-5 

750 

133-3 

980 

102-0 

755 

132-4 

985 

101-5 

760 

131-6 

990 

101-0 

765 

130-7 

995 

100-5 

770 

129-8 

1000 

100-0 

775 

1290 

... 

780 

128-2 

• •• 

785 

127-4 

... 
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TABLE  II. 


FOR  LAYING  OFF  LAND  INTO  LOTS  OF  ONE  ROOD  EACH. 


| Length. 
Links. 

Breadth. 

Links. 

Length- 

Links. 

Breadth. 

Links. 

Length. 

Links. 

Breadth. 

Links. 

Length. 

Links. 

Breadth. 

Links. 

100 

250-0 

330 

75-7 

560 

44-6 

790 

31*6 

105 

238-1 

335 

74-6 

565 

44-2 

795 

31*4 

110 

227-2 

340 

73-5 

570 

43-8 

800 

31-2 

115 

217-4 

345 

72-4 

575 

43-4 

805 

31-0 

120 

208-3 

350 

71-4 

580 

43-1 

810 

30-8 

125 

200-0 

355 

70-4 

585 

42-7 

815 

30-6 

130 

192-3 

360 

69-4 

590 

42-3 

820 

30-4 

135 

185-2 

365 

68-4 

595 

42-0 

825 

30-2 

140 

178-6 

370 

G7-5 

600 

41-6 

830 

30-1 

145 

172-4 

375 

66-6 

605 

41-3 

835 

299 

150 

166-6 

380 

65*8 

610 

40-9 

840 

29-7 

155 

161-3 

385 

64-9 

615 

40-6 

845 

295 

160 

1562 

390 

64-1 

620 

40-3 

850 

29-4 

165 

151-5 

395 

63-3 

625 

40-0 

855 

29-2 

170 

147-0 

400 

62*5 

630 

396 

860 

290 

175 

142-8 

405 

61-7 

635 

39-3 

865 

28  8 

180 

138-8 

410 

60-9 

640 

39-0 

870 

28-7 

185 

135-1 

415 

60-2 

645 

38-7 

875 

28-5 

190 

131-6 

420 

59-5 

650 

38*4 

880 

28-4 

195 

128-2 

425 

58-8 

655 

38-1 

885 

28-2 

200 

125-0 

430 

58-1 

660 

37-8 

890 

28-0 

205 

121-9 

435 

57-4  ! 

665 

37-5 

895 

27-8 

210 

1190 

440 

56-8  1 

670 

37-3 

900 

27-7 

215 

116-2 

445 

56-1 

675 

37*0 

905 

27-6 

220 

113-6 

450 

55-5  j 

680 

36-7 

910 

27-4 

225 

1111 

455 

54-9  j 

685 

36-4 

915 

27-2 

230 

1087 

460* 

54-3  | 

690 

36-2 

920 

27-1 

235 

1064 

465 

53-7  | 

695 

35-9 

925 

27-0 

240 

1041 

470 

53-2 

700 

35-7 

930 

26-8. 

245 

102-0 

475 

52-6 

705 

35-4 

935 

26-7 

250 

100-0 

480 

52-0 

710 

35-2 

940 

26-6 

255 

98-0 

485 

51-5 

715 

34-8 

945 

26-4 

260 

96-1 

490 

50-0 

720 

34-7 

950 

26-3 

265 

94-3 

495 

50-5 

725 

34-4 

955 

26-1 

270 

92-6 

500 

50  0 

730 

34-2 

960  • 

26-0 

275 

90-9 

505 

49-5 

735 

34-0 

965 

25-9 

280 

89-3 

510 

49-0 

740 

33-7 

970 

25-7 

285 

87-7 

515 

48-5 

745 

33-5 

975 

25-6 

290 

86-2 

520 

48-1 

750 

33-3 

980 

25-5 

295 

84-7 

525 

47-6 

755 

331 

985 

25-3 

300 

83-3 

530 

47-1 

760 

32-9 

990 

25-2 

305 

81-9 

535 

46-7 

765 

32-6 

995  • 

25-1 

310 

80-6 

540 

46-3 

770 

32-4 

1000 

25-0 

315 

79-3 

545 

45-8 

775 

32-2 

• • • 

320 

78-1 

550 

45-4 

780 

32-0 

• •• 

325 

76-9 

555 

45-0 

785 

31-8 

... 

TABLE  III. 


FOR  LAYING  OFF  LAND  INTO  LOTS  OP  TEN  FALLS  EACH. 


Length 

Links. 

Breadth 

Links. 

Length 

Links. 

Breadth 

Links. 

Length 

Links. 

Breadth 

Links. 

Length 

Links. 

Breadth 

Links. 

100 

62*5 

330 

189 

560 

Ill 

790 

7-9 

105 

59-5 

335 

18-6 

565 

11-0 

795 

7-8 

110 

56-8 

340 

18-3 

570 

109 

800 

7-8 

115 

54*3 

345 

18-1 

575 

10*8 

805 

77 

120 

521 

350 

17-8 

580 

107 

810 

77 

125 

50-0 

355 

17*6 

585 

106 

815 

7*6 

130 

48-0 

360 

17*3 

590 

105 

820 

7’6 

135 

463 

365 

17*1 

595 

105 

825 

75 

140 

44-6 

370 

169 

600 

10-4 

830 

7-5 

145 

431 

375 

166 

605 

10  3 

835 

7-4 

150 

41-6 

380 

16-4 

610 

10-2 

840 

7*4 

155 

403 

385 

16-2 

615 

107 

845 

73 

160 

39-0 

390 

160 

620 

100 

850 

7*3 

165 

37-8 

395 

15-8 

625 

100 

855 

7*2 

170 

367 

400 

15-6 

630 

99 

860 

7-2 

175 

357 

405 

15-4 

635 

9-8 

865 

77 

180 

347 

410 

15-2 

640 

97 

870 

71 

185 

338 

415 

150 

645 

96 

875 

77 

190 

329 

420 

14-8 

650 

96 

880 

7-1 

195 

320 

425 

147 

655 

9‘5 

885 

7'0 

200 

31-2 

430 

14-5 

660 

94 

890 

7*0 

205 

30-4 

435 

14-3 

665 

93 

895 

6-0 

210 

297 

440 

142 

670 

93 

900 

6 9 

215 

290 

445 

14-0 

675 

92 

905 

6-8 

220 

28*4 

450 

138 

680 

91 

910 

68 

225 

277 

455 

13  7 

685 

91 

915 

67 

230 

27*1 

460 

13-5 

690 

90 

920 

67 

235 

26-6 

465 

134 

695 

8-9 

925 

67 

240 

260 

470 

133 

700 

8-9 

930 

67 

245 

25 -5 

475 

.131 

705 

8-8 

935 

6-6 

250 

250 

480 

130 

710 

8-8 

940 

6-6 

255 

24-5 

485 

12-8 

715 

87 

945 

6*5 

260 

24'0 

490 

127 

720 

8*6 

950 

6*5 

265 

235 

495 

126 

725 

8-6 

955 

6*5 

270 

231 

500 

125 

730 

8*5 

960 

6*5 

275 

227 

505 

123 

735 

8-5 

965 

6-4 

280 

223 

510 

122 

740 

8*4 

970 

6-4 

285 

21-9 

515 

12-1 

745  . 

8-3 

975 

6-3 

290 

21*5 

520 

120 

750 

8-3 

980 

6*3 

295 

21*1 

525 

11-9 

755 

8-2 

985 

6*3 

300 

20-8 

530 

117 

760 

8’2 

990 

6‘3 

305 

20-4 

535 

11-6 

765 

8*1 

995 

6*2 

310 

1 20- 1 

540 

11-5 

770 

87 

1000 

6*2 

315 

. 198 

545 

11-4 

775 

80 

• • • 

320 

19’5 

550 

11-3 

780 

8-0 

• •• 

325 

19-2 

555 

11-2 

785 

7-9 

... 

Any  quantity  of  land  may  be  easily  and  exactly  laid  off  by  means  of  the  preceding  Tables. — 
Example— A field  of  5 acres  is  required,  the  length  being  980  links.— Opposite  980  in  Table  1 , 
is  102,  the  breadth  for  one  acre,  102  X 5=510,  within  A link  of  5 acres— 980  X 510  being=to 
4‘99800=4a,  3r.  39-9p. — The  2nd  gives  Roods,  and  the  3rd  Perches  or  Falls  iu  the  same  way. 


cvm 


TABLE  IV. 


FOR  CONVERTING  SCOTCH  ACRES  INTO  IMPERIAL  ACRES, 
WITH  THE  FRICE  PER  IMPERIAL  ACRE. 


Scotch 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Imperial 
Roods.  Poles. 

Yds. 

! Price  per 
Scotch  Acre. 

Price 

per  Imperial  Acre. 

£ 

| £ 

s. 

d. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 

1 

0 

15 

l°i 

2 

2 

2 

3 

18 

2 

1 

11 

8* 

3 

3 

3 

5 

11 

3 

2 

7 

64 

4 

5 

0 

7 

5 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

6 

1 

8 

29 

5 

3 

19 

3f 

6 

7 

2 

10 

21 

6 

4 

15 

If 

7 

8 

3 

12 

16 

7 

5 

11 

0 

8 

10 

0 

14 

10 

8 

6 

G 

10f 

9 

11 

1 

16 

3 

9 

7 

2 

8f 

10 

12 

2 

17 

27 

10 

7 

18 

7 

20 

25 

0 

35 

24 

11 

8 

14 

30 

37 

3 

13 

21 

12 

9 

10 

3i 

40 

50 

1 

31 

17 

13 

10 

6 

If 

50 

63 

0 

9 

14 

14 

11 

2 

0 

60 

75 

2 

27 

11 

15 

11 

17 

10i 

70 

88 

1 

5 

8 

16 

12 

13 

8f 

80 

100 

3 

23 

4 

17 

13 

9 

7 

90 

113 

2 

1 

1 

18 

14 

5 

5f 

100 

126 

0 

18 

28 

19 

15 

1 

200 

252 

0 

37 

26 

20 

15 

17 

2 

300 

378 

1 

16 

24 

21 

16 

13 

Of 

400 

504 

1 

35 

22 

22 

17 

8 

10| 

500 

630 

2 

14 

20 

23 

18 

4 

8f 

600 

756 

2 

33 

18 

24 

19 

0 

7 

700 

882 

3 

12 

16 

25 

19 

16 

5! 

800 

1008 

3 

31 

15 

26 

20 

12 

3f 

900 

1135 

0 

10 

13 

27 

21 

8 

2 

A TABLE  FOR  REDUCING  SQUARE  YARDS  INTO  ACRES, 
ROODS,  AND  PERCHES. 


Sq.  Yds. 

R.  P. 

Sq.  Yds. 

R.  P. 

Sq.  Yds. 

R. 

p. 

Sq.  Yds. 

A.  R. 

p. 

30 

0 1 

1100 

0 36 

2500 

2 

3 

3900 

3 

9 

60 

0 2 

1200 

1 0 

2600 

2 

6 

4000 

3 

12 

Q 1 

1300 

l 3 

2700 

2 

g 

u 1. 

121 

U u 

0 4 

1400 

1 6 

2800 

2 

13 

4100 

3 

16 

151 

0 5 

1500 

1 10 

2900 

2 

16 

4200 

3 

19 

1600 

1 13 

3000 

o 

19 

4300 

3 

22 

200 

0 7 ! 

1700 

1 16 

4400 

3 

25 

300 

0 10 

1800 

1 20 

3100 

2 

22 

4500 

3 

29 

400 

0 13 

1900 

1 23 

3200 

2 

26 

4600 

3 

32 

500 

0 17 

2000 

1 26 

3300 

2 

29 

4700 

3 

35 

600 

0 20 

3400 

2 

32 

4800 

3 

39 

700 

0 23 

2100 

1 29 

3500 

2 

36 

4900 

1 0 

2 

800 

0 26 

2200 

1 33 

3600 

2 

39 

5000 

1 0 

5 

900 

0 30 

2300 

1 36 

3700 

3 

2 

1000 

0 33  | 

2400 

1 39  | 

3800 

3 

6 

TABLE  V. 


FOR  CONVERTING  IMPERIAL  INTO  SCOTS  MEASURE. 


Imp. 

Scots. 

Imp. 

Scots. 

Imp. 

Scots. 

Acres. 

70 

55*50356 

8 

*03964 

1 

*79290 

80 

63*43264 

9 

*04459 

2 

1*58580 

90 

71*36172 

10 

*04955 

3 

2-37870 

100 

79-29080 

15 

07432 

4 

3T7160 

200 

158-58160 

20 

*09910 

5 

3 96450 

300 

237*87240 

25 

*12387 

6 

4-75740 

400 

317  16320 

30 

*14865 

7 

5-55030 

500 

396*45400 

35 

*17342 

s 

6-34320 

600 

47574480 

Yards. 

9 

7T3610 

700 

55503560 

1 

*000163 

10 

7-92906 

800 

634  32640 

2 

•000327 

11  1 

8-72190 

900 

713-61720 

3 

•000491 

12 

9-51472 

1000 

792-90800 

4 

•000655 

13 

10-30754 

Boods. 

5 

•000819 

14  i 

11*10036 

1 

0-19S20 

6 

*000982 

15 

11*89362 

2 

*39640 

7 

•001146 

16 

1 1268644 

3 

*59460 

8 

•001310 

17 

13*47926 

Perches 

9 

*001474 

18 

14*27208 

1 

*00495 

10 

*001638 

19 

15-06490 

2 

*00991 

15 

•002457 

20 

15-85810 

3 

*01486 

20 

•003076 

30 

23-78724 

4 

•01982 

25 

*003095 

40 

31-71632 

5 

*02477 

30. 

•004914 

50 

39-64540 

6 

*02973 

60 

47-57448 

7 

*03468 

1 

Example. 

Convert  155  Acres,  2 Boods,  and  30  Perches  Imperial  into  Scots. 


100  Acres  =79*29080  123  44575 

50  do.  = 3964540  4 

5 do.  = 3-96450  178300 

2 Boods  = *39640  40 

30  Perches=  *14865  31*32000 

123-44575  36 

1*92000 

9*6000 

a.  e.  f.  e.  11-52000 


123  1 31  11J  Answer. 


ex 


TABLE  VI. 


FOR  CONVERTING  SCOTS  INTO  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


Scots. 

Imperial. 

Scots. 

Imperial. 

Scots. 

Imperial. 

1 

1-26118 

70 

88-28272 

i 

7 

•05518 

2 

2-52236 

80 

100-89455 

8 

•06306 

3 

3*78355 

90 

112-50638 

9 

•07094 

4 

5-04473 

100 

126-11818 

10 

•07882 

5 

6-30591 

200 

252-23636 

15 

•11823 

6 

7-56710 

300 

378-35454 

20 

•15764 

7 

8-82828 

400 

504-47272 

25 

•19705 

8 

10-08946 

500 

630-59090 

30 

•2^646 

9 

11-35065 

600 

756-70908 

35 

•27587 

10 

12*61183 

700  1 

882-82726 

Ells. 

11 

13*87301 

800 

1008-94544 

1 | 

•00022 

12 

1513419 

900 

1135-06362 

2 

•00043 

13 

16-39537 

1000 

1261-18180 

3 

•00065 

14 

17-65655 

Roods. 

4 

•00088 

15 

18-91773 

1 

•31530 

5 

•00109 

16 

20T7871 

2 

•63059 

6 

•00131 

17 

21-44009 

3 

•94589 

7 

00153 

18 

22-70127 

Perches 

8 

•00175 

19 

23-96245 

1 

*00788 

9 

•00197 

20 

25-22363 

2 

*01576 

10 

•00219 

30 

37-83546 

3 

•02364 

15 

•00328 

40 

50-44726 

4 

*03153 

20 

•00438 

50 

63-05909 

5 

*03941 

25 

•00547 

60 

75-67092 

6 

•04729 

30 

•00656 

Example. 


Convert  123  Acres,  1 Rood,  31  Falls,  and  11^  Ells  Scots  into 
Imperial. 


100  Acres  = 126-11818 
20  do.  = 35-22363 

3 do.  = 3-78355 

1 Rood  = -31530 

30  Falls  = -23646 

1 do.  = *00788 

10  Ells  = *00219 

H do.  = *00033 


155-68752 


Acres ....  155-68752 

4 

Roods....  2-75008 
40 

Perches  * . 30-00320 

30i 

009600 

80 

S.  Yards..  009680 


A.  R.  P.  S.Y. 

155  2 30  0 Answer. 


TABLE  VII. 


TO  REDUCE  SCOTS  INTO  IMPERIAL  LINKS,  ET  V.  V. 


Scots. 

Imperial. 

Scots. 

Imperial. 

Links. 

Links.  Tenths. 

Links. 

Links.  Tenths. 

5 

56 

5 

4-4 

10 

11-2 

10 

8-8 

15 

16-8 

15 

13-2 

20 

224 

20 

17-7 

25 

28-0 

25 

22-1 

20 

336 

30 

26-4 

35 

392 

35 

30-8 

40 

44'8 

40 

35-4 

45 

504 

45 

39-8 

50 

56*1 

50 

44-5 

55 

61-7 

55 

48-9 

60 

67-2 

60 

52  *S 

65 

72*8 

65 

57-2 

70 

78-4 

70 

61-6 

75 

84-0 

75 

66-0 

80 

89*6 

80 

70-8 

85 

95-2 

85 

75-2 

90 

1008 

90 

79-6 

95 

106-4 

95 

84-0 

100 

112-3 

100 

89-0 

200 

224-6 

200 

178-0 

300 

336-9 

300 

267-0 

400 

4492 

400 

356-0 

500 

561-5 

500 

445-0 

600 

673*8 

600 

534-0 

700 

786-1 

700 

623-0 

800 

898-4 

800 

712-0 

900 

1010-7 

900 

801-0 

1000 

11230 

1000 

890-0 

When  a measurement  is  required  to  be  made  with  a Scots 
chain,  from  a Plan  laid  down  to  Imperial,  and  vice  versa , or 
when  the  measures  are  taken  with  the  one,  and  the  calculation 
required  by  the  other,  the  above  Table  will  be  found  useful,  as  its 
inspection  will  show. 


exit 


TABLE  VIII. 


OF  SQUARE  LINKS. 


Roods. 

! 

Square  Links. 

Perches. 

Square  Links, 

l 

•25000 

26 

•16250 

2 

•50000 

27 

•16875 

3 

•75000 

28 

T7500 

Perches. 

29 

•18125 

1 

•00625 

30 

•18750 

2 

•01250 

31 

•19375 

3 

•01875 

32 

•20000 

4 

•02500 

33 

•20605 

5 

•03125 

34 

•21250 

6 

•03750 

35 

•21875 

7 

•04375 

36 

•22500 

8 

•05000 

37 

•23125 

9 

•05625 

38 

•23750 

10 

•06250 

39 

•24375 

11 

•06875 

Sq.  Yds. 

12 

•07500 

1 

•0002066 

13 

•08125 

2 

•0004132 

14 

•08750 

3 

•0006198 

15 

•09375 

4 

•0008264 

16 

Y0000 

5 

•0010330 

17 

T0628 

6 

•0012396 

18 

T1250 

7 

•0014462 

19 

T1875 

8 

•0016528 

20 

•12500 

9 

•0018594 

21 

•13125 

10 

•0020660 

22 

•13750 

15 

•0030990 

23 

•14375 

20 

•0041320 

24 

•15000 

25 

•0051650 

25 

•15625 

30 

•0061980 

Divide  the  number  of  Square  Links  in  any  quantity  of  ground 
required  to  be  laid  off  by  the  length  of  the  field,  and  the  breadth 
is  given. 

The  number  of  Square  Links  in  any  quantity  of  Acres  is  known 
at  once,  there  being  100,000  in  one  acre. 

The  above  table  gives  the  Square  Links  in  any  number  of  Roods, 
Perches,  and  Yards. 


CXlli 


TABLES  IX. 

FOU  ESTIMATING  THE  DIFFERENCE  11KTWEEN  TIIE  RENT  OF  A SCOTS  AN  I) 
IMPERIAL  ACRE. 


When  valued  by  ficots. 


Scots. 

Imperial. 

j Scots. 

Imperial. 

Scots. 

Imperial. 

L 1 

L 0*79290 

5.  1 

•039645 

d.  1 

•003303 

2 

1-58580 

2 

•079290 

2 

•006606 

3 

2*37870 

3 

*118935 

3 

•009909 

4 

3*17160 

4 

•158580 

4 

•013212 

5 

3-96450 

1 5 

*198225 

5 

•016515 

0 

4*75740 

6 

•237870 

6 

•019818 

7 

5-55030 

7 

•277515 

7 

•023121 

8 

6-34320 

8 

•317160 

8 

•026424 

9 

7*13610 

9 

•356805 

9 

•029727 

10 

7-90906 

10 

•396450 

10 

11 

•033030 

•036333 

Example. 

Required  the  Rent  of  a Field  per  Imperial  Acre,  valued  at  £3  3s.  per  Scots  Acre. 
£3=£2-37870  £2  9s.  95260  a 

3s. = -11893 


2-49763 

20 


120  > 


lid.  43120  > Answered — £2  9s.  ll^d.  *72480. 


9s.  95260 


1-72480- 


When  valued  by  Imperial. 


Imp. 

Scots. 

Imp. 

Scots. 

j Imp. 

Scots. 

L 1 

L 1-26118 

5.  1 

•063059 

d.  1 

•005254 

2 

2-52236 

2 

•126118 

2 

•010508 

3 

378355 

3 

•189177 

3 

•015762 

4 

504473 

4 

•252236 

4 

•021016 

5 

630591 

5 

•315295 

026270 

6 

7*56710 

6 

•378354 

6 

. -031524 

7 

8-82828 

7 

•441413 

7 

•036778 

8 

1008946 

8 

•504472 

8 

•042032 

9 

11-35065 

9 

•567531 

9 

•047286 

10 

1261183 

10 

•630590 

10 

11 

•052540 

•057794 

Example. 

Required  the  Rent  of  a Field  per  Scots  Acre,  valued  at  £2  9s.  ll£d.  per  Imperial  Acre. 


£2=£2-52236 
9s.  = -56753 
lld.=  -05779 
"£3-14768 
20 


£3  2s.  95360  \ 

12  I 

lid.  -44320  ( 

4 ) Answer— £3  2s.  ll^d.  7728. 

1-77280  I 


2s.  -95360 


8 
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TABLE  X. 


TO  REDUCE  IMPERIAL  LINKS  INTO  FEET  AND  INCHES, 


Links. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Links. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Links. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

1 

0 

792 

34 

22 

5-28 

67 

44 

2 64 

2 

1 

3 84 

35 

23 

1-20 

68 

44 

10  56 

3 

1 

1176 

36 

23 

912 

69 

45 

6-48 

4 

2 

7-68 

37 

24 

504 

70 

46 

2 40 

5 

3 

360 

38 

25 

0-96 

71 

46 

10-32 

6 

3 

11-52 

39 

25 

8-88 

72 

47 

6 24 

7 

4 

7-44 

40 

26 

480 

73 

48 

2-16 

8 

5 

336 

41 

27 

072 

74 

48 

1008 

9 

5 

11-28 

42 

27 

8-64  ! 

75 

49 

6*00 

10 

6 

7-20 

43 

28 

4-56 

76 

50 

1*92 

11 

7 

3 12 

44 

29 

048 

77 

50  | 

9-84 

12 

7 

1104 

45 

29 

8-40 

78 

51 

5*76 

13 

8 

6-96 

46 

30 

432 

79 

52 

1-68 

14 

9 

2-88 

47 

31 

024 

80 

52 

9*60 

15 

9 

1080 

48 

31 

816 

81 

53 

5*52 

16 

10 

6-72 

49 

32 

408 

82 

54 

1-44 

17 

11 

2-64 

50 

33 

0 00 

83 

54 

9-36 

18 

11 

1056 

51 

33 

7 92 

84 

55 

5-28 

19 

12 

6-48 

52 

34 

384 

85 

56 

1 20 

20 

13 

2*40 

53 

34 

11-76 

86 

56 

9-12 

21 

13 

10-32 

54 

35 

7-68 

87 

57 

5-04 

22 

14 

6 24 

55 

36 

3-60 

88 

58 

0'96 

23 

15 

2 16 

56 

36 

11-52 

89 

58 

8-88 

24 

15 

1008 

57 

37 

744 

90 

59 

4-80 

25 

1G 

600 

58 

38 

3 36 

91 

60 

0-72 

2G 

17 

1 92 

59 

38 

1 1 28 

92 

60 

8-64 

27 

17 

9-84 

60 

39 

7-20 

93 

61 

4-56 

28 

18 

5-76 

61 

40 

3- 12 

94 

62 

0-48 

29 

19 

1-68 

62 

40 

11-04 

95 

j 02 

8-40 

30 

19 

9*60 

63 

41 

6 96 

1 96 

63 

4-32 

31 

20  ■ 

5-52 

64 

42 

2 88 

97 

64 

0-24 

32 

21 

1-44 

65 

42 

10  80 

98 

64 

8-16 

33 

21 

936 

, 66 

43 

6"72  1 

99 

65 

l 4-08 
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TABLE  XI. 


DRAINAGE. 


NUMBER  OP  RODS  OF  YARDS  AT  CERTAIN  DISTANCES  APART. 


4 

Yards. 

5 

Yards. 

6 

Yards. 

7 

Yards. 

8 

Yards. 

9 

Yards. 

Roods  1 

55 

44 

36 

31 

27 

24 

2 

110 

88 

73 

62 

55 

48 

>> 

3 

165 

132. 

110 

94 

82 

73 

Acres  1 

220 

176 

146 

125 

110 

97 

2 

440 

352 

293 

251  1 

220 

195 

3 

660 

528 

440 

377 

330 

293 

4 

880 

704 

586 

502 

440 

391 

5 

1100 

880 

733 

628 

550 

488 

5J 

6 

1320 

1056 

880 

754 

660 

586 

7 

1540 

1232 

1026 

880 

770 

684 

8 

1760 

1408 

1173 

1005 

880 

782 

9 

1980 

1584 

1320 

1131 

990 

880 

10 

2200 

1760 

1466 

1257 

1100 

977 

11 

2420 

1936 

1613 

1382 

1210 

1075 

12 

2640 

2112 

1760 

1508 

1320 

1173 

99 

13 

2860  ' 

2288 

1906 

1634 

1430 

1271 

*5 

14 

3080 

2464 

2053 

1760 

1540 

1368 

15 

3300  1 

2640 

2200 

1885 

1650 

1466 

99 

16 

3520 

2816 

2346 

2011 

1760 

1564 

9) 

17 

3740 

2992 

2493 

2137 

1870 

1662 

9> 

18 

3960 

| 3168 

2640 

2262 

1980 

1760 

. 99 

19 

4180 

3344 

278G 

2388 

2090 

1857 

99 

20 

4400 

3520 

2933 

2514 

2200 

1955 

99 

21 

4620 

3696 

3080 

2640 

2310 

2053 

99 

22 

4840 

3872 

3226 

2765 

2420 

2151 

99 

23 

5060 

4048 

3373 

2891 

2530 

2248 

99 

24 

5280 

4224 

3520 

3017 

2640 

2346 

99 

25 

5500 

4400 

3666 

3142 

2750 

2444 

99 

30 

6600 

5280 

4400 

3771 

3300 

2933 

99 

35 

7700 

6160 

5133 

4400 

3850 

3422 

99 

40 

8800 

7040 

5866 

5028 

4400 

3911 

99 

45 

9900 

7920 

6600 

5657 

4950 

4400 

99 

50 

11000 

8800 

7333 

6285 

5500 

4888 

99 

55 

12100 

9680 

8066 

6914 

6050 

5377 

99 

60 

13200 

10560 

8800 

7542 

6600 

5866 

99 

65 

14300 

11440 

9533 

8171 

7150 

6355 

99 

70 

15400 

12320 

10266 

8800 

7700 

6844 

75 

16500 

13200 

11000 

9428 

8250 

7333 

80 

17600 

14080 

11733 

10057 

8800 

7822 

99 

85 

18700 

14960 

12466 

| 10685 

9350 

8311 

99 

90 

19800 

15840 

13200 

11314 

9900 

8800 

95 

j 20900 

16720 

13933 

11942 

| 10450 

9288 

99 

100 

22000 

17600 

14666 

12571 

11000 

9777 

fractions  omitted. 

8* 
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TABLE  XII. 


DRAINAGE. 


NUMBER  OF  RODS  OF  YARDS  AT  CERTAIN  DISTANCES  APART. 


10 

Yards. 

li 

Yards. 

12 

Yards. 

13 

Yards. 

14 

Yards. 

15 

Yards. 

Roods  1 

22 

20 

18 

16 

15 

14 

2 

44 

40 

36 

33 

31 

29 

3 

66 

60 

55 

50 

47 

44 

Acres  1 

88 

80 

73 

67 

62 

58 

>> 

2 

176 

160 

146 

135 

125 

117 

3 

264 

240 

220 

203 

188 

176 

4 

352 

320 

293 

270 

251 

234 

5 

440 

400 

366 

338 

314 

293 

5) 

G 

528 

480 

440 

406 

377 

352 

•» 

7 

616 

560 

513 

473 

440 

410 

8 

704 

640 

586 

541 

502 

469 

9 

792 

720 

660 

609 

565 

528 

■)1 

10 

881 

800 

733 

676 

628 

586 

V) 

11 

968 

880 

806 

744 

691 

645 

1 5 

12 

1056 

960 

880 

812 

754 

704 

5) 

13 

1144 

1040 

953 

880 

817 

762 

14 

1232 

1120 

1026 

947 

880 

821 

J) 

15 

1320 

1200 

1100 

1015 

942 

880 

16 

1408 

1280 

1173 

1083 

1005 

938 

17 

1496 

1360 

1246 

1150 

1068 

997 

J) 

18 

1584 

1440 

1320 

1218 

1131 

1056 

JJ 

19 

1672 

1520 

1393 

1286 

1194 

1114 

20 

1760 

1600 

1466 

1353 

1257 

1173 

JJ 

21 

1848 

1680 

1540 

1421 

1320 

1232 

22 

1936 

1760 

1613 

1489 

1382 

1290 

3J 

23 

2024 

1840 

1686 

1556 

1445 

1349 

33 

24 

2112 

1920 

1760 

1624 

1508 

1408 

33 

25 

2200 

2000 

1833 

1692 

1571 

1466 

33 

30 

2640 

2400 

2200 

2030 

1885 

1760 

33 

35 

3080 

2800 

2566 

2369 

2200 

2053 

33 

40 

3520 

3200 

2933 

2707 

2514 

2346 

33 

45 

3960 

3600 

3300 

3046 

2828 

2640 

33 

50 

4400 

4000 

3666 

3384 

3142 

2933 

33 

55 

4840 

4400 

4033 

3723 

3457 

3220 

33 

60 

5280 

4800 

4400 

4061 

3771 

3520 

33 

65 

5720 

5200 

4766 

4400 

4085 

3813 

33 

70 

6160 

5600 

5133 

4738 

4400 

4106 

33 

75 

6600 

6000 

5500 

5076 

4714 

4400 

33 

80 

7040 

6400 

5866 

5415 

5028 

4693 

33 

85 

7480 

6800 

6233 

5 / 53 

5342 

4986 

33 

90 

7920 

7200 

6600 

6092 

5657 

5280 

33 

95 

8360 

7600 

6966 

6430 

5971 

5573 

33 

100 

8800 

8000 

7333 

6769 

6285 

5866 

Fractions  omitted. 
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TABLE  XIII. 


DRAINAGE. 


NUMBER  OP  RODS  OP  YARDS  AT  CERTAIN  DISTANCES  APART. 


1G 

Yards. 

17 

Yards. 

18 

Yards. 

19 

Yards. 

20 

Yards. 

21 

Yards. 

Roods  1 

13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10 

2 

27 

25 

24 

23 

22 

20 

>> 

3 

41 

38 

36 

34 

33 

31 

Acres  1 

55 

51 

48 

46 

44 

41 

>> 

2 

110 

103 

97 

92 

88 

83 

3 

165 

155 

146 

138 

132 

125 

4 

220 

207 

195 

185 

176 

167 

5 

275 

258 

244 

231 

220 

209 

6* 

330 

310 

293 

277 

264 

251 

7 

385 

362 

342 

324 

308 

293 

8 

440 

414 

391 

370 

352 

335 

9 

495 

465 

440 

416 

396 

377 

10 

550 

517 

488 

463 

440 

419 

11 

605 

569 

537 

509 

484 

460 

12 

660 

621 

586 

555 

528 

502 

13 

715 

672 

635 

602 

572 

544 

»» 

14 

770 

724 

684 

648 

616 

586 

»» 

15 

825 

776 

733 

694 

660 

628 

16 

880 

828 

782 

741 

704 

670 

?» 

17 

935 

v 880 

831 

787 

748 

712 

)} 

18 

990 

931 

880 

833 

792 

754 

J5 

19 

1045 

983 

928 

880 

836 

796 

J? 

20 

1100 

1035 

977 

926 

880 

838 

55 

21 

1155 

1087 

1026 

972 

924 

880 

55 

22 

1210 

1138 

1075 

1018 

968 

921 

55 

23 

1265 

1190 

1124 

1065 

1012 

963 

55 

24 

1320 

1242 

1173 

1111 

1056 

1005 

55 

25 

1375 

1294 

1222 

1157 

1100 

1047 

55 

30 

1650 

1552 

1466 

1389 

1320 

1257 

55 

35 

1925 

1811 

1711 

1621 

1540 

1466 

55 

40 

2200 

2070  ; 

1955 

1852 

1760 

1676 

55 

45 

2475 

2329 

2200 

2084 

1980 

1885 

55 

50 

2750 

2588 

2444 

2315 

2200 

2095 

55 

55 

3025 

2847 

2688 

2547 

2420 

2304 

55 

60 

3300 

3105 

2933 

2778 

2640 

2514 

55 

65 

3575 

3364 

3177 

3010 

2860 

2723 

55 

70 

3850 

3623 

3422 

3242 

3080 

2933 

55 

75 

4125 

3882 

3666 

3473 

3300 

3142 

55 

SO 

4400 

4141 

3911. 

3705 

3520 

3352 

55 

85 

4675 

4400  I 

4155 

3936 

3740 

3561 

55 

90 

4950 

4658  i 

4400 

4168 

3960 

3771 

95 

5225 

4917 

4644 

4400 

4180 

3980 

5’ 

100 

5500 

5176  j 

4888 

4631 

4400 

4190 

Fractions  omitted. 
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TABLE  XIV. 

DISTANCES  OP  DRAINS. 


© 

S3 

a 

© , 

_ © 
»©  fejj 

No.  of  turns  of  the 
Plough  ( 1 8 in.  wide) 
to  the  land. 

Some  of  the  Districts 
in  which  the  respec- 
tive widths  of  Ridge 
are  in  common  use. 

General  character  of 
the  Soil. 

Distance  from  Drain 
to  Drain,  in  common 
use. 

ft.  in. 

Common  in  the 
county  of  Essex. 

7 6 

5 

Tenacious  and  uniform 
clay. 

7 ft.  6 in.,  15ft.,  21 
ft.,  or  every  fur- 
row, every  other 
furrow,  every 

third  furrow,  &c. 

16  6 

11 

Parts  of  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Kent, 
Middlesex,  &c. 

Same  as  above,  fine  and 
siltlaing  clays,  with 
beds  of  fine  sand  in- 
terspersed. 

Drains  1 rod  apart. 

18  0 

12 

Parts  of  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, 
South  of  Scot- 
land, &c. 

Clays,  containing  coarse 
sand  and  grit,  inter- 
spersed with  shale 
and  slate  fragments. 

Drains  18  ft.  or  1 
rod  (Scotch  mea- 
sure) apart. 

21  0 

14 

Common  in  the 
above  and  the 
Midland  Coun- 
ties, &c. 

Calcareous  soils  and 
clays,  lighter  than  the 
, above,  with  frequent 
intermixtures  of  sand 
and  gravel. 

Drains  21  ft.  apart. 

24  0 

16 

Y erv  common  in 
the  Midland 
Counties,  and  the 
Highlands. 

Clays,  similar  to  the 
above,  with  rotten 
sandstone  rock  and 
more  frequent  inter- 
mixtures of  gravel,  &c. 

Drains  24  ft.  apart. 

30  0 

20 

Very  generally 

adopted  in  the 
lighter  clays 
throughout  the 
country. 

The  lighter  description 
of  clays  and  clay 
gravels. 

Drains  30  ft.  apart. 

33  0 

22 

Parts  of  Berkshire 
Herts,  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, 
&c. 

Chalk  districts,  stone, 
brush,  gravellv,  and 
sandy  soils,  and  the 
lighter  description  of 
lands,  usually  springy 
soils. 

Drains  33  ft.  or  2 
rods  apart. 

36  0 

24 

Same  as  above,  and 
very  general. 

Drains  36  ft.  or  2 
rods  (Scotch  mea- 
sure) apart. 
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TABLE  X Y I. 

DRAINAGE. 


COMPARISON  OF  COSTS. 


Soils. 

Depth  of  Drain. 

Distance  of  Drains.  j 

Cost  per  Acre. 

Cutting  and 
Filing. 

Materials.— 
Tubes,  at  20s. 
per  thousand. 

Chargeable 
for  Mains, 
Outfalls,  Super- 
intendence, &c. 

Total. 

Ft.  In 

Ft. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Alluvial  clay  

3 0 

21 

2 1 10 

2 2 0 

0 18  0 

5 1 10 

Upland  clay  or  till,  full 

of  stones  

2 9 

21 

3 2 9 

2 2 0 

1 2 0 

6 6 9 

Compact  gravelly  drift, 

with  boulder  stones.  . 

2 9 

24 

3 4 0 

1 16  3| 

1 1 0 

6 1 3| 

Open  sand  and  gravel, 

with  moorish  bottom 

4 0 

40 

3 6 0 

1 1 9f 

1 2 0 

5 9 9| 

Peat  moss,  forming  its 

own  channel  

3 6 

18 

1 4 5 

0 6 0 

1 10  5 

o 

Sandy  Soils,  light 

Stiffer  Clay  and 

Hard  Clay  and 

2 

O 

Loams 

, and 

Gravel,  re- 

close Soils 

, re- 

'o 

g 

g. 

2 

V • 

light  Clays ; easy 

quiring  some 

quiring  pick- 

s o- 

"cL  ^ 

o 

O 

"3 

'S 

CD 

bfl 

c3 

o3 

b£  - 

c .S  ^ 

digging. 

pickwork. 

work. 

*3 

CJ 

£« 

i 

ft 

S 

2 

2 2 S 
§q  « 

At  4d.  per  cubic 

At  6d.  per  cubic 

At  9d.  per  cubic 

ft 

P 

< 

yard. 

yard. 

yard. 

1 

"I 

Per 

Per 

Per  Per 

Per 

Per 

1 

yard. 

rod. 

yard.  rod. 

yard. 

rod. 

ft. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

.2 

4 

0 

18 

8 

13 

2+t 

0 

2 

0 11 

o 3 1 4f 

0 

4 

1 

10 

2 

P 

<d 

3 

6 

16 

8 

12 

24- 

0 

11 

0 9 

0 2|1  If 

8 

Si 

1 

5f 

o 

3 

0 

12 

8 

10 

3f+ 

0 

0 6f 

00 

o 

0 

2 h 

1 

Of 

to 

.2 

'3 

4 

0 

18 

3 

10J 

2i+ 

0 

if 

0 9 

0 2|  1 If 

0 

Si 

1 

H 

P 

<D 

3 

6 

16 

3 

91 

31 

0 

iA 

0 7 

o mo  iof 

0 

2fg 

1 

2 

EH 

1 

a> 

ft 

S 

3 

0 

12 

3 

l n 

0 

of 

0 4f 

0 If  .0  6f 

0 

1*0 

8* 

t The  signs  + and  - imply  a small  fraction  greater  or  less  than  the 
number  stated. 

In  the  price  per  rod,  the  fractional  parts  are  reduced  to  the  farthings 
nearest  to  them. 
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TABLE  XVII. 


Showing  the  Estimated  Valuo  of  the  Manure  obtained  from  the  Consumption 
of  One  Ton  of  different  articles  of  Food  ; each  supposed  to  be  of  good 
quality  of  its  kind. 


Description  of  Food. 

Estimated  money 
value  of  Manure 
from  1 ton  of 
each  kind  of  food. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1.  Decorticated  Cotton-seed-cake 

6 

10 

0 

2.  Rape-cake 

4 

18 

0 

3.  Linseed-cake  

1 4 

12 

0 

4.  Malt-dust 

4 

5 

0 

5.  Lentils 

3 

17 

0 

6.  Linseed  

3 

13 

0 

7.  Tares 

3 

13 

6 

8.  Beans 

3 

13 

6 

9.  Peas  

3 

2 

6 

10.  Locust  Beans  

1 

2 

6 (?) 

11.  Oats  

1 

14 

6 

12.  Wheat 

1 

13 

0 

13.  Indian  Corn  

1 

11 

6 

1 

11 

6 

15.  Barley 

1 

9 

6 

16.  Clover  hay 

2 

5 

0 

17.  Meadow  hay  

1 

10 

0 

18.  Oat  straw 

0 

13 

6 

19.  Wheat  straw  

0 

12 

6 

20.  Barley  straw  

0 

10 

6 

21.  Potatoes  

o 

7 

0 

22.  Mangels  

0 

5 

0 

23.  Swedish  Turnips  

0 

4 

3 

24.  Common  turnips  

0 

4 

0 

25.  Carrots 

0 

4 

0 

Table  of  the  Diameters  of  Pipes  through  which  a required  quantity  of  Water 
may  be  discharged  in  a given  time. 


Cubic  feet 
per  minute. 

Diameter 
in  inches. 

! Cubic  feet 
per  minute. 

Diameter 
in  inches. 

Cubic  feet 
per  minute. 

Diameter 
in  inches. 

1 

1 

25 

41 

160 

121 

2 

1 a 

30 

51 

170 

121 

3 

If 

35 

5f 

180 

121 

4 

n 

40 

6 

190 

131 

5 

6 

2* 

2f 

45 

50 

63 

61 

200 

225 

13| 

14f 

7 

2| 

55 

71 

250 

151 

8 

2f 

60 

7 5 

275 

16 

9 

21 

65 

71 

300 

16f 

10 

3 

70 

8 

350 

18 

11 

31 

80 

8| 

400 

191 

12 

31 

90 

H 

440 

201 

13 

31 

100 

529 

22 

14 

8f 

110 

10 

625 

24 

15 

31 

120 

101 

729 

26 

16 

l 3| 

130 

11 

841 

28 

18 

4 

140 

Ilf 

900 

29 

20 

41 

j 150 

111 

1000 

30 
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TABLE  XVII. — ( Continued .) 


PRICES  OF  WOOL 


1 Laid  Cheviot  Wool. 

Laid  Cross  Wool. 

j Laid  Blackfaced  Wool. 

s, 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d.  s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1818 

40 

0 t0 

42 

0 

not  quoted. 

20 

0 

to  22 

6 

1819 

21 

o ••• 

22 

0 

10 

o' 

...  10 

3 

1820 

20 

o 

22 

0 

9 

0 

...  10 

0 

1821 

18 

0 

20 

0 

9 

0 

...  10 

0 

1822 

12 

14 

6 

5 

0 

...  6 

6 

1823 

9 

6 

10 

6 

5 

0 

...  5 

9 

1824 

13 

6 

15 

0 

6 

0 

...  6 

3 

1825 

10 

6 

22 

0 

10 

0 

...  10 

6 

1826 

11 

0 

14 

0 

13  0 to  14 

0 

5 

0 

...  5 

6 

1827 

11 

0 ... 

14 

0 

not  quoted. 

5 

6 

...  6 

9 

1828 

8 

0 

11 

0 

5 

6 

...  6 

0 

1829 

8 

6 ... 

11 

0 

4 

3 

...  0 

0 

1830 

9 

6 ... 

11 

0 

6 0 ...  7 

6 

4 

6 

...  5 

0 

1831 

17 

0 ... 

20 

6 

13  6 ...  14 

6 

7 

6 

...  8 

6 

1832 

14 

o ... 

16 

0 

10  0 ...  12 

0 

7 

0 

...  7 

6 

1833 

18 

0 ... 

20 

9 

14  0 ...  16 

0 

10 

0 

...  11 

0 

1834 

21 

o ... 

24 

6 

16  0 ...  0 

0 

5 

6 

...  7 

0 

1835 

19 

o ... 

20 

6 

14  0 ...  15 

0 

9 

6 

...  10 

3 

1836 

21 

0 ... 

25 

0 

14  0 ...  16 

0 

10 

0 

...  14 

0 

1837 

12 

0 ... 

14 

0 

not  quoted. 

7 

0 

...  7 

3 

1838 

19 

0 ... 

22 

6 

15  0 ...  16 

0 

9 

0 

...  10 

0 

1839 

18 

0 ... 

20 

0 

12  0 ...  13 

0 

8 

0 

...  12 

0 

1840 

15 

0 ... 

0 

0 

not  quoted. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1841 

15 

0 ... 

16 

9 

6 

0 

...  7 

6 

1842 

12 

6 ... 

14 

0 

not  quoted. 

1843 

9 

0 ... 

11 

6 

7 0 ...  8 

0 

5 

0 

...  6 

0 

1844 

15 

0 ... 

18 

0 

not  quoted. 

not  quoted. 

1845 

14 

6 ... 

17 

6 

. . . 

7 

6 

...  8 

6 

1846 

12 

0 ... 

14 

6 

8 9 ...  11 

6 

8 

0 

...  8 

6 

1847 

12 

6 ... 

14 

0 

not  quoted. 

not 

quoted. 

1848 

9 

6 ... 

11 

0 

4 

9 

...  0 

0 , 

1849 

12 

0 ... 

16 

6 

10  0 ...  11 

0 

6 

0 

...  6 

3 

1850 

15 

0 ... 

17 

6 

not  quoted. 

8 

0 

...  8 

6 

1851 

12 

0 ... 

16 

0 

8 

0 

...  9 

3 

1852 

13 

0 ... 

15 

0 

8 

0 

...  9 

0 

1853 

19 

0 ... 

22 

0 

16  6 ...  18 

0 

11 

0 

...  12 

6 

1854 

12 

0 ... 

15 

0 

10  0 ...  11 

6 

7 

6 

...  8 

6 

1855 

14 

6 ... 

19 

0 

12  9 ...  14 

6 

8 

6 

...  9 

0 

1856 

19 

0 ... 

21 

6 

not  quoted. 

11 

0 

...  0 

0 

1857 

19 

0 ... 

24 

0 

13 

0 

...  14 

3 

1858 

15 

0 ... 

17 

0 

8 

9 

...  10 

0 

1859 

18 

6 ... 

24 

6 

16  0 ...  18 

0 

10 

9 

...  11 

6 

1860 

22 

0 ... 

32 

0 

13  0 ...  0 

0 

10 

0 

...  11 

3 

1861 

19 

0 ... 

27 

0 

not  quoted. 

not  quoted. 

1862 

18 

6 ... 

26 

0 

11 

6 

...  16 

0 

1863 

25 

6 ... 

31 

0 

19  0 ...  26 

0 

15 

3 

...  17 

6 

1864 

31 

0 ... 

39 

0 

not  quoted. 

17 

6 

...  20 

6 

1865 

23 

0 ... 

30 

0 

15 

0 

...  17 

0 

1866 

24 

0 ... 

30 

6 

20  0 ...  0 

0 

14 

0 

...  16 

0 
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TABLE  XVI I. — {Continued.) 
TRICKS  OF  CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 


1 

Wedders. 

Ewes. 

| 

Lambs. 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1818 

28 

0 to 

30 

0 

not  quoted. 

8 

0 to 

10 

0 

1819 

25 

0 ... 

27 

0 ! 

15  0 to 

17 

0 

10 

6 ... 

12 

0 

1820 

20 

0 ... 

25 

0 ! 

16  0 ... 

17 

0 

10 

0 ... 

11 

0 

1821 

18 

0 ... 

20 

0 

14  0 ... 

16 

0 

7 

6 ... 

8 

0 

1822 

12 

6 ... 

13 

0 

8 0 ... 

8 

6 

4 

6 ... 

0 

0 

1823 

13 

6 ... 

18 

0 

7 0 ... 

10 

6 

5 

6 ... 

6 

0 

1824 

14 

0 ... 

19 

0 

7 0 ... 

9 

0 

4 

6 ... 

6 

0 

1825 

29 

0 ... 

32 

0 

15  0 ... 

19 

0 1 

9 

0 ... 

10 

6 

1826 

17 

6 ... 

21 

6 

13  0 ... 

15 

0 

7 

0 ... 

7 

6 

1827 

15 

0 ... 

24 

0 

not  quoted. 

7 

0 ... 

8 

0 

1828 

18 

0 ... 

27 

6 

12  0 ... 

15 

0 

7 

0 ... 

8 

3 

1829 

18 

0 ... 

24 

0 

12  6 ... 

14 

0 

7 

0 ... 

8 

6 

1830 

15 

0 ... 

21 

0 

8 0 ... 

11 

0 

6 

0 ... 

6 

9 

1831 

18 

0 ... 

25 

0 

9 0 ... 

13 

0 

7 

0 ... 

8 

0 

1832 

19 

0 ... 

24 

0 

11  0 ... 

16 

0 

7 

0 ... 

9 

0 

1833 

22 

0 ... 

31 

0 

13  6 ... 

20 

0 

8 

0 ... 

11 

3 

1834 

22 

0 ... 

31 

0 

13  6 ... 

21 

0 

9 

0 ... 

11 

6 

1835 

22 

0 ... 

27 

6 

18  0 ... 

20 

6 

8 

0 ... 

11 

0 

1836 

24 

0 ... 

31 

6 

16  0 ... 

19 

0 

9 

0 ... 

14 

0 

1837 

19 

0 ... 

28 

0 

14  0 ... 

19 

0 

10 

0 ... 

13 

0 

1838 

23 

0 ... 

30 

6 

17  0 ... 

22 

0 

12 

0 ... 

14 

0 

1839 

23 

0 ... 

31 

0 

14  0 ... 

19 

0 

10 

0 ... 

13 

0 

1840 

24 

0 ... 

33 

0 

15  0 ... 

23 

0 

7 

0 ... 

11 

6 

1841 

23 

0 ... 

30 

0 

13  0 ... 

22 

0 

8 

0 ... 

12 

0 

1842 

22 

6 ... 

, 28 

0 

13  0 ... 

17 

0 

7 

6 ... 

10 

0 

1843 

19 

0 ... 

, 25 

0 

8 0 ... 

12 

0 

5 

0 ... 

8 

0 

1844 

21 

0 ... 

. 29 

0 

10  0 ... 

16 

0 

8 

0 ... 

10 

6 

1845 

23 

0 .., 

. 33 

0 

13  0 ... 

20 

0 

8 

0 ... 

13 

0 

1846 

24 

0 ... 

. 33 

6 

14  6 ... 

21 

6 

10 

0 ... 

14 

6 

1847 

24 

0 ... 

. 35 

0 

13  0 ... 

24 

0 

11 

6 ... 

15 

0 

1848 

23 

0 .. 

. 34 

6 

13  0 ... 

23 

0 

11 

6 ... 

15 

0 

1849 

21 

0 .. 

. 30 

2 

12  0 ... 

21 

0 

10 

0 ... 

14 

0 

1850 

20 

6 .. 

. 29 

6 

12  0 ... 

20 

0 

8 

0 ... 

13 

0 

1851 

21 

6 .. 

. 31 

0 

13  0 ... 

21 

0 

8 

9 ... 

14 

7 

1852 

21 

0 .. 

. 32 

0 

15  0 ... 

23 

0 

8 

0 ... 

14 

0 

1853 

26 

6 .. 

. 38 

0 

17  0 .... 

28 

6 

9 

0 ... 

17 

0 

1854 

25 

0 .. 

. 36 

0 

17  0 ... 

26 

0 

9 

0 ... 

16 

6 

1855 

23 

6 .. 

. 36 

0 

15  0 ... 

25 

0 

10 

0 ... 

17 

0 

1856 

22 

0 .. 

. 35 

6 

15  6 ... 

24 

0 

11 

0 ... 

15 

0 

1857 

24 

0 .. 

. 36 

0 

14  6 ... 

26 

0 

10 

6 ... 

14 

6 

1858 

24 

0 .. 

. 34 

6 

14  0 ... 

24 

6 

10 

6 ... 

14 

0 

1859 

25 

0 .. 

. 34 

6 

16  0 ... 

25 

0 

10 

3 ... 

14 

9 

1860 

26 

0 .. 

. 38 

0 

17  6 ... 

27 

6 

12 

6 ... 

17 

6 

1861 

25 

0 .. 

..  38 

6 

16  0 ... 

28 

0 

9 

0 ... 

16 

0 

1862 

27 

0 ., 

..  37 

6 

17  6 ... 

, 28 

0 

10 

0 ... 

16 

0 

1863 

25 

0 . 

..  38 

6 

19  0 ... 

. 28 

6 

10 

6 ... 

16 

0 

1864 

31 

0 . 

..  41 

0 

21  0 ... 

. 31 

6 

14 

0 ... 

18 

0 

1865 

32 

6 . 

..  44 

0 

22  6 ... 

. 33 

6 

14 

6 ... 

20 

0 

1866 

37 

0 . 

..  50 

0 

29  0 .. 

. 42 

6 

15 

0 ... 

26 

0 
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TABLE  XVII.— {Continued.) 

PRICES  OF  BLACKFACED  SHEEP. 


Wedders. 

- Ewes. 

Lambs. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1818 

not  quoted. 

not  quoted. 

not  quoted. 

1819 

22 

0 

to  24 

0 

12 

0 to  15 

0 

8 

0 to 

9 

0 

1820 

20 

0 

...  23 

0 

15 

6 

..  17 

0 

7 

0 ... 

8 

6 

1821 

18 

0 

...  20 

0 

12 

0 

..  13 

0 

6 

o ... 

7 

0 

1822 

11 

6 

...  13 

6 

5 

6 

..  6 

0 

4 

6 ... 

0 

0 

1823 

12 

0 

...  16 

0 

5 

0 

..  6 

6 

4 

0 ... 

5 

3 

1824 

9 

6 

...  13 

6 

6 

0 

..  7 

0 

4 

0 ... 

5 

0 

1825 

22 

0 

...  26 

0 

11 

0 

..  13 

0 

6 

0 ... 

9 

0 

1826 

15 

0 

...  17 

0 

8 

0 

..  9 

0 

4 

6 ... 

6 

0 

1827 

14 

0 

...  18 

6 

7 

0 

..  10 

0 

6 

0 ... 

7 

6 

1828 

15 

0 

...  18 

0 

8 

0 

..  11 

9 

5 

0 ... 

7 

6 

1829 

14 

0 

...  18 

0 

9 

0 

..  10 

6 

6 

0 ... 

7 

0 

1830 

9 

6 

...  13 

0 

4 

0 

..  6 

6 

4 

6 ... 

6 

0 

1831 

13 

0 

...  17 

0 

5 

0 

..  7 

0 

5 

0 ... 

6 

6 

1832 

14 

0 

...  18 

0 

7 

0 

..  11 

0 

6 

0 ... 

7 

0 

1833 

16 

0 

...  24 

0 

7 

6 

..  12 

0 

6 

6 ... 

9 

6 

1834 

16 

0 

22 

0 

10 

0 

..  13 

0 

6 

0 ... 

8 

6 

1835 

15 

0 

...  18 

9 

10 

0 

..  13 

0 

7 

0 ... 

8 

0 

1836 

15 

0 

...  21 

0 

9 

0 

..  12 

0 

8 

6 ... 

11 

0 

1837 

13 

0 

...  16 

0 

8 

0 

..  12 

0 

8 

0 ... 

9 

6 

1838 

15 

0 

...  20 

6 

10 

0 

..  13 

0 

not  quoted. 

1839 

15 

0 

22 

0 

10 

0 

..  12 

0 

7 

0 ... 

8 

3 

1840 

15 

0 

22 

6 

11 

0 

..  12 

0 

7 

0 ... 

9 

3 

1841 

16 

0 

22 

0 

9 

0 

..  11 

0 

6 

0 ... 

8 

0 

1842 

14 

0 

19 

0 

7 

6 

..  8 

0 

5 

6 ... 

7 

0 

1843 

not  quoted. 

4 

9 

..  6 

6 

not  quoted. 

1844 

15 

0 

...  21 

0 

6 

6 

..  10 

0 

5 

0 ... 

8 

0 

1845 

14 

0 

...  23 

0 

8 

0 

..  12 

0 

6 

0 ... 

8 

0 

1846 

13 

0 

...  24 

0 

10 

0 

..  13 

0 

8 

0 ... 

9 

0 

1847 

20 

6 

...  25 

0 

10 

0 

..  14 

0 

8 

6 ... 

9 

6 

1848 

20 

0 

...  24 

0 

11 

3 

..  12 

0 

8 

6 ... 

10 

0 

1849 

not  quoted. 

not  quoted. 

7 

0 ... 

7 

6 

1850 

.. 

7 

0 ... 

0 

0 

1851 

17 

6 

...  23 

0 

9 

0 

..  12 

0 

6 

6 ... 

8 

0 

1852 

18 

6 

...  22 

0 

9 

6 

..  12 

0 

4 

6 ... 

7 

9 

1853 

23 

0 

...  27 

0 

14 

6 

..  16 

6 

8 

0 ... 

11 

6 

1854 

20 

0 

...  26 

0 

11 

0 

..  16 

6 

8 

0 ... 

10 

6 

1855 

23 

6 

...  26 

6 

14 

0 

..  16 

0 

10 

0 ... 

11 

0 

1856 

17 

0 

...  24 

0 

10 

0 

..  20 

0 

7 

6 ... 

10 

0 

1857 

20 

0 

...  29 

0 

10 

6 

..  15 

0 

9 

3 ... 

11 

0 

1858 

20 

0 

...  27 

6 

9 

9 

..  18 

9 

8 

3 ... 

10 

6 

1859 

20 

0 

...  25 

0 

10 

0 

..  14 

0 

8 

9 ... 

11 

0 

1860 

21 

0 

...  27 

3 

11 

0 

..  16 

0 

10 

0 ... 

13 

6 

1861 

21 

0 

...  29 

0 

13 

0 

22 

0 

6 

3 ... 

14 

0 

1862 

16 

9 

...  27 

0 

12 

0 

!!  is 

0 

6 

0 ... 

12 

0 

1863 

20 

0 

...  30 

6 

13 

0 

..  16 

0 

8 

0 ... 

11 

6 

1864 

25 

0 

...  30 

0 

15 

0 

..  19 

0 

10 

0 ... 

13 

6 

1865 

15 

6 

...  32 

6 

15 

0 

..  25 

0 

10 

0 ... 

17 

0 

1866 

31 

6 

...  40 

0 

20 

0 

..  36 

0 

13 

6 ... 

22 

6 

WeAther  guide. 
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The  veering  of  wind  “ with  the  sun,”  or  “ right-handed,” 
as  a sailor  would  say,  foretells  drier  or  better  weather,  and 
that  its  “ backing  against  the  sun,”  or  “ left-handed,”  indi- 
cates rain  or  wind,  or  both  together. 

A pale  yellow  sunset,  even  if  clear,  foreshows  rain.  A 
ruddy  sunset,  especially  if  small  horizontal  lines  of  cloud  lie 
as  shoals  of  fish  about  the  horizon,  betokens  windy  weather. 

If  the  sun  sets  behind  a straight  skirting  of  cloud,  be  sure 
of  wind  from  the  point  where  the  sun  is  setting.  If  it  sets 
behind  a rugged,  rocky,  or  mixed  bank  of  clouds,  very  stormy, 
wet,  or  showery  will  the  morrow  be.  If  setting  in  a general 
sheet  of  haziness  of  a dusky  or  leaden  hue,  bad  weather  is  near. 

When  setting  in  part  clear,  but  among  curly  locks  of  thin 
cloud,  like  tufts  of  hair  or  the  strippings  off  goose  quills,  ex- 
pect fog  or  rain  next  morning.  A very  clear  sunset  of  a 
pale  gold  colour  is  a sign  of  fine  weather,  if  a calm  and  dewy 
evening  with  it.  A clear  orange- coloured  sunset  foretells  a 
very  fine  day  to  follow,  and  more  surely  if  with  a rising 
barometer  and  a calm,  dewy  evening.  A clear  sky,  and  sun 
setting  in  a well-defined  form,  without  dazzling  the  eye,  and 
of  a deep  salmon  colour,  foreshows  a brilliant  and  a very  hot 
day  to  succeed.  The  same  appearance,  with  a cream-coloured 
haze  on  horizon,  is  also  a sign  of  fine  hot  weather ; but  in 
this  case  the  sun  becomes  deep  red  just  before  he  disappears. 
The  same  appearance  at  sunset  in  winter  is  attended  by  the 
sharpest  frost  of  the  season. 

If,  in  unsettled  weather,  the  wind  veers  from  S.W.  to  W. 
or  1ST.W.  at  sunset,  expect  finer  for  a day  or  two.  In  showery 
seasons,  and  when  we  have  a day  finer  than  before,  if  the 
wind  returns  again  from  W.  or  ]ST.W.  to  S.  or  S.S.E.  at 
sunset,  be  sure  of  a return  of  rain  and  storm. 

At  any  season  the  barometer  will  rise  while  the  wind 
works  from  S.  to  W.  and  N.W.,  and  will  fall  while  it  recedes 
from  westward  to  southward ; hence  we  have  a good  rule 
whereby  to  judge  of  what  is  near  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

After  fine,  clear  weather,  the  first  signs  in  the  sky  of  a 
coming  change  are  usually  light  streaks,  curls,  wisps,  or 
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mottled  patches  of  white,  distant  cloud,  which  increase  and 
are  followed  by  an  overcasting  of  murky  vapour  that  grows 
into  cloudiness.  This  appearance,  more  or  less  oily,  or  watery, 
as  wind  or  rain  will  prevail,  is  an  infallible  sign.  Usually, 
the  higher  and  more  distant  such  clouds  seem  to  be,  the  more 
gradual  the  coming  change  of  weather  will  prove. 

Light,  delicate,  quiet  tints  or  colours,  with  soft,  undefined 
forms  of  clouds,  indicate  and  accompany  fine  weather;  but 
gaudy  or  unusual  hues,  with  hard,  definitely  outlined  clouds, 
foretell  rain,  and  probably  strong  wind. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  state  of  the  air 
foretells  coming  weather  rather  than  shows  the  weather  that 
is  present ; that  the  longer  the  time  between  the  signs  and 
the  change  foretold  by  them,  the  longer  such  altered  weather 
will  last ; and,  on  the  contrary,  the  less  the  time  between  a 
warning  and  a change,  the  shorter  will  be  the  continuance 
of  such  foretold  weather.  To  know  the  state  of  the  air,  not 
only  barometers  and  thermometers  should  be  watched,  but 
the  appearances  of  the  sky  should  be  vigilantly  noticed. 

Misty  clouds,  forming  or  hanging  on  heights,  show  wind 
and  rain  coming — if  they  remain,  increase,  or  descend.  If 
they  rise  or  disperse,  the  weather  will  improve  or  become  fine. 

Dew  is  an  indication  of  fine  weather ; so  is  fog.  Neither 
of  these  two  formations  occur  under  an  overcast  sky,  or 
when  there  is  much  wind.  One  sees  fog  occasionally  rolled 
away,  as  it  were,  by  wind,  but  seldom  while  it  is  blowing. 

The  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air,  and  its  temperature 
(for  the  season)  should  always  be  considered,  with  other  in- 
dications of  change,  or  continuance  of  wind  and  weather. 

When  cattle  are  noisy  and  restless,  swallows  flying  very 
low  under  hedges,  pigs  appearing  disturbed,  toads  creeping 
about  at  mid-day,  and  flies  become  more  troublesome,  expect 
rain  or  stormy  weather. 

“ O Nature ! all-sufficient  over  all, 

Thou  never  did  betray ! ” 
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TABLE  XVIII., 

Showing  the  Mean  Average  Temperature  of  each  Month  of  the 
Year , during  Ten  Years , at  the  undermentioned  places,  compiled 
from  the  Tables  of  Professor  Dove , and  various  other  autho- 
rities. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

a 

Feb.  I 

March.| 

April.  | 

May.  | 

June.  | 

bp 

< 

Sept.  | 

O 

O 

Nov. 

Dec.  1 

3 

o 

Sum.  I 
Temp.  | 

ENGLAND. 

35-73 

33-8 

38-18 

41-60 

45-15 

51-70  57-92 

60-72 

59-51; 

54-95 

49-47 

41-79 

39-86 

1 

48-11  59-38 

Aylesbury  

41-7 

42-3 

48-2 

58-9 

58-5 

61-9 

59-0 

56-8 

490 

40-8 

40-1 

49-02  59-46 

38-08 

41-60 

45-26 

49-89 

58-1661-11 

64-31 

62-61 

59-03 

53-46 

45-26 

41-77 

51-64  62-68 

36-8 

39-7 

42-9 

47-0 

53-9 

59-3 

61-6 

60-6 

55-7 

49-9 

42-5 

39-9 

49-15  60-50 

Boston 

35  97 

35  09 

45-32 

47-16 

54-75  62-04 

62-45 

62-60 

57-31 

48-64 

42-92 

41-10 

49-61  62-36 

Bristol 

36- 

40- 

43- 

51- 

57- 

61- 

67- 

65- 

57* 

49- 

49- 

45* 

51-67  64  33 

36-19 

38-59 

40-49 

44-82 

5M655-69 

58-48 

58  01 

53-81 

48-09 

41-38 

43-50 

36-97 

41-75 

46-97  57-39 

38-25 

41-75 

46-18 

50-50 

54  16  61-50 

66-33 

65-12 

59-06 

50-32 

51-54  64-32 

37*17 

38-02 

41-87 

47-39 

54-77 

60-59 

62-27 

61-81 

56-16 

49-27 

43-56  38-42 
43-17  38-75 

49-4461-55 

35-32 

38-55 

43-96 

48-05 

56-11  60-52 

60-57 

65* 

57-51 

47-17 

49  55  62-03 

Colchester  

36-46 

40-56 

41-22 

49-29 

52-78 

59-12 

62-22 

61-02 

58-67 

50-54 

47-72 

39-54 

49-51 

60-78 

Derby  

35- 

40-5 

40- 

43-5 

50 -5 

53- 

55-5 

54-5 

51* 

44-5 

37-5 

33-5 

44-92 

54-33 

Durham  

33-2 

40’5 

40-6 

43-6 

55-5 

55-2 

58-3 

54* 

53-2 

47-6 

40-9 

40-1 

46-9 

55  08 

Exeter 

40-97 

41-10 

43-45  48-33 

54-95 

59-90 

61-15 

61-10 

57-30 

51* 

46-40 

42-3 

50-67 

60-72 

Gosport  

38-99 

41-38 

44-89  49-88 

55-64  61-04 

64-03 

63-16 

59-34 

33-71 

47-27 

42-55 

51-82 

62-74 

Greenwich 

35-45 

37-34 

44-64  46-43 

54-0656-55 

59-65 

62-66 

58-02 

47-42 

42-92 

40-37 

48-96 

60-29 

Hilston  

42  64 

44-39 

46-37 

49-49 

51-9360-90 

61-93 

61-98 

5919 

53-53 

48-59 

47-78 

5214 

61-60 

High  Wycombe  

34  02 

37-49 

39-41 

43-54 

49-96 

55-03 

58-04 

55-44 

51-83 

46-53 

39-48 

35-71 

45-54 

56-17 

Isle  of  Man 

40-52 

41-03 

43-41 

46-77 

52-13 

57-02 

60-33 

59-60 

55‘89 

51-17 

46-80 

43-43 

49-84 

58-98 

Isle  of  Wight 

37* 

41- 

44- 

46- 

56- 

62- 

65' 

62- 

58* 

51- 

44- 

39- 

50-42 

63- 

Kendal1 

33-97 

37-70 

40-52 

44-92 

52-06 

56-87 

58-99 

57-51 

53-40 

48-34 

40-83 

39-45 

47-05 

57-79 

Keswick  

36-36 

40-04 

39-90 

44-38 

52-25 

56-63 

59-48 

59-68 

53-45 

47-77 

41-23 

36-20 

47-28 

58-60 

Knutsford  

35  77 

37-98 

40-63 

45-06 

50-86 

56-23 

57-96 

57-36 

54-21 

47-66 

42-39 

36-62 

46-89 

57-18 

Lancaster  

36  55 

38-07 

37*22)44-27 

51-15 

55-74 

57-71 

57-05 

54-24 

47-31 

40-30 

36-62 

46  36 

56-82 

Liverpool  

39-95 

42-29 

44-44|48-06 

55-27 

60- 

61-41 

62- 

57-87 

51-64  45-05 

41-67 

50-80 

61-14 

London  (Roy.  Soc.) ... 

37-2 

40-1 

42-5 

46-9 

53-5 

58-7 

62-4 

[62-1 

57-5 

50-7 

44- 

40-4 

49-7 

61- 

Lyndon  

35-20 

38-13 

40-59 

46-91 

53-80 

60-33 

63-53 

61-87  56-30 

48-82 

40-98 

37-43 

48-65 

61-91 

Malvern  

38- 

40-8 

35-3 

39-5 

49-8 

58-4 

61-8 

59-8 

I54-5 

51-5 

42-3 

41-2 

47* 

60* 

Manchester 

36-7 

39-3 

41-8 

471 

53-2 

58-2 

60-8 

60-4 

|56-3 

! 

500 

42-9 

390 

48-81 

59-80 

New  Malton  

35-27 

37- 

40-71 

46-39 

52-44 

57-64 

61-10 

58-60,55-25 

47-61 

42-45 

36-63 

47-59 

59-11 

Norwich 

33-8 

42-8 

42-6 

47-5 

59-6 

59-6 

62-4 

58-2 

55-7 

51-5 

41-9 

40-9 

Oxford..... 

36-9 

37-1 

47-1 

46-7 

52-7 

58-7 

61-6 

60-8 

57-10 

49-4 

43-6 

37- 

48-64 

60'37 

Penzance 

42-62  44-90 

45-32 

48-07 

54-55 

59-52 

62-10 

61-11 

57-11 

53-36 

47-54 

45-16 

51-78 

60-91 

Plymouth  

44-6144-83 

45-60 

4S-53 

54-92 

58-88 

62-01  61-80 

57*78 

52-72 

48-15 

45-14 

52-07 

60-89 

Seathwaite 

34-80  34-82 

40-65 

41-63 

52-27 

58"07 

64-80  58-46 

50-97 

48-61  45-30 

39-20 

47-46 

Sidmouth  

36-3 

42- 

45- 

51- 

56- 

61- 

65-5 

65- 

61-5 

53- 

46- 

43- 

52-10 

63-83 

Southwick  

42  06  43-50,46-09 

50*65 

50-01  61-23 

63  01  60-78,56-93 

50-18 

45-41 

42-78 

5L55 

61-67 

Swansea  

42- 

,39-5 

43-7 

50-6 

560 

G2-3 

62-8 

62-7 

601 

52- 

45-8 

40-4 

5105 

62-60 

Torquay  

39-3 

46-0 

45-5 

49-7 

62-1 

58-6 

61-6  I 

59-5 

57-8 

52-6 

46-3 

46-8 

52-1 

59-9 

Truro  

42-85  42-68  44-65 

48-61 

54-09,58-79 

60-11 

61-07 

57-74 

51-15 

47  05 

43-85 

51-05 

60* 

Whitehaveh  

38-47  39-53  41-15 

46-22 

53-72  58-45 

60-60 

59-87 

55-79 

49-86 

43-66 

41-70 

49-09 

59-64 

York 

33-39j39-0l|42-91|48-20 

57-0161-18 

62-42 

63-51 

57-26 

47-81 

40-81 

36-43 

49-16 

62-37 
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TABLE  XVIII. — [Con tinned. ) 

Showing  the  Mean  Average  Temperature  of  each  Month  in  the 
Year,  during  Ten  Years,  at  the  undermentioned  places, 
compiled  from  the  Tables  of  Professor  Dove,  and  various 
other  authorities. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

ft 

O 

m 

§ 

Nov. 

Dec. 

s 

1 ^ 

Sum. 

» Temp. 

IRELAND. 
Antrim 

32* 

38-75 

41-25 

49-75 

49-25 

53-75 

60-75 

60- 

54-23 

151-50 

13-75 

39-50 

\ 

147-87 

| 

58-16 

Belfast 

39-02 

40-02 

431 

44-4 

54-6 

59-05 

60-7 

59-85 

54-16 

49-51 

42-72 

41-82 

,49" 

59-83 

Cork 

43-91 

44-47 

48-02 

53-9 

60-3 

65-13 

65*47 

64-8? 

61-3 

53-33 

17-93 

44-36 

54-41 

65-15 

Dublin 

39-96 

41-33 

43-64 

47-17 

52-01 

57-18 

60-53 

60-22 

55-75 

49-55 

42-6) 

42-61 

49-09 

59-31 

Edgeworthstown  

39- 

38- 

42* 

50- 

50- 

60- 

58- 

61’ 

50- 

46* 

39- 

38- 

18- 

59-66 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen 

3782 

39  03 

42-80 

47-57 

54-29 

58-49 

60-47 

59-64 

56-72 

49-97 

43-18 

40-18 

19-18 

59-33 

Alford  

33-30 

35'46 

57-86 

42-56 

50-15 

55-45 

57-46 

56-54 

51-57 

44-11 

38-55 

37-94 

45-08 

156-46 

Applegarth-manse  ... 

3675 

37-3 

4105 

46-1 

52- 

56-2 

57-5 

57-1 

54-25 

47-45 

42-5 

39-6 

47  32 

56-9 

Bonally  

34-68 

35-92 

36-70 

40-75 

47-48 

53-50 

55-96 

54-48 

49-86 

45-62 

38-23 

37-38 

44-21 

54-65 

Carbeth  

35-74 

38-02 

40-22 

42-19 

50-05 

56-39 

60-65 

59  02 

54-50 

46-58 

42-37 

36-18 

46-82 

58-65 

Clunie  manse 

36-46 

38-29 

41-20 

45-65 

51-91 

67-07 

59-59 

57-63 

53-21 

47-67 

4072 

38-15 

4730 

58-10 

Colington 

36-78 

38-23 

10-31 

45-35 

52-12 

5729 

59-17 

58-22 

52-98 

48-75 

40-13 

39-87 

47-83 

58-23 

Dunfermline  

35-71 

37-89 

39- 

41-85 

48-23 

53-75 

56-85 

54-97 

50-96 

46-41 

40-66 

36-41 

1 

45-22 

55-19 

Edinburgh  

37  38 

38-22 

40-53 

44-18 

50-34 

56-03 

58-69 

56-79 

53-44 

48-79 

41-43 

39-75 

47-1357-17 

Elgin 

37-56  39-67 

10-53 

43-54 

51-82 

59-53 

61-23 

60  45 

53-35 

46-98 

40-44 

38-11 

47-77,60-40 

j 

Glasgow  

38-23 

39-48 

45-96 

54-96 

59-33 

61-25 

59-78 

49-97 

42-38 

41  33 

49-27  60-12 

Hawk’s  Hill 

36-5 

38-75 

42-8 

48-2 

52  03 

57-88 

61-48 

61-03 

5518 

48-88 

40-10 

38-08 

48-41 

60-13 

Ivinfaun’s  Castle 

35-99 

3817 

40-70 

44-85 

50-3 

55-81 

58-45 

57-39 

53-43 

4713 

41-79 

38-66 

46-89 

57-22 

34-8 

37-5 

42.95 

49-65 

55-05 

57-2 

54-95 

50-45 

44-05 

37  5 

333 

44-12 

55-73 

Leith 

41-09 

40-62 

10-87 

46-38 

50-01 

56-09 

60-36 

58-37 

56-31 

49-23 

4119 

39-78 

48-36 

58-27 

Makerstmin 

32-3 

38-6 

41-3 

44-6 

51-6 

56-8 

55-85 

57-55 

54-3 

44-25 

38-05 

44-8 

46-67 

56-73 

St.  Andrew’s 

37-25 

40- 

12-17 

46-03 

51-58 

57-19 

60-35 

59-30 

55-69 

49-56 

4317 

40-41 

48-56 

58-95 

Sandwick-mark6e(0rfc.) 

39-57 

38-42 

40-7 

43-77  48-37 

52-79 

54-61 

55-41 

52-24 

46  93 

43-24 

40-92 

46-41  , 

54-27 

Stromness  (Orkney) ... 

38-05 

38-94 

40-78 

42-29 

48-33 

1 

53-03 

55-37 

54-86 

52-36 

48-61 

42-44 

41-08 

46*34  1 

54-42 

Thornshaven  (Faro  Is.) 

37-56 

36-9 

37*52 

41-81 

45-37  53-44 

55  87 

54-55 

51-50 

45  95  41-69 

42-63 

45-40  •' 

54-62 

Unst  (Shetland) 

40-3 

36-75 

40-4 

42-6 

46-2  50-8 

52-75 

54  "5 

50-7 

43-35: 

39-  ; 

37- 

44-70  .’ 

52-68 

Wick 

38-57 

37-93 

41-94 

44-04 

49-30  53-11 

56  47 

56-42  i 

54-42 

48-32|‘ 

12-84  ; 

39-96  ■ 
1 

16-94  55-33 
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TABLE  XIX. 

Showing  the  Average  Quantity  of  Bain , during  Ten  Years , 
for  each  Month  at  the  undermentioned  places , compiled 
from  various  authorities  : — 


NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

' 

Jan.  I 

Feb.  1 

March. 

April. 

c3 

3 

June. 

July. 

fcc 

< 

Sept. 

Oct. 

> 

o 

£ 

Dec. 

Total. 

Abbot’s  Hill  (Herts)  ... 

1-85 

1*97 

1-62 

1-45 

1-85 

2-21 

2-29 

2-42 

2-64 

2-82 

3-84 

1-64 

26-61 

Applegarth  (Manse)  ... 

2-63 

2-30 

2-37 

1-69 

1-81 

3 27 

410 

3-51 

2-57 

3-92 

2-97 

2-44 

33-58 

Boston  

1-59 

1-45 

1*52 

1-50 

2-17 

2-41 

2-77 

2-83 

2-24 

2-72 

2-26 

1-44 

24-90 

Chiswick  

1-95 

1-66 

1-43 

1-40 

1-85 

1-79 

2-05 

2-75 

2-37 

2-92 

2-70 

1-53 

24-40 

Cobham  

224 

2-38 

1-72 

1-21 

3-19 

1-44 

2-27 

2-93 

3-57 

2-88 

4-41 

1-96 

25-25 

Cork  

4-47 

3-33 

3-23 

2-46 

2-25 

2-12 

2-65 

3-16 

2-51 

3-88 

50 

5-21 

40-27 

Dublin  

2-15 

1-86 

1-67 

2-22 

1-58 

1*14 

2-08 

2-43 

1-97 

2-58 

2-67 

2-41 

24-66 

Exeter  

332 

2-35 

2-34 

1-97 

2-14 

2-26 

1-91 

2*59 

2-60 

3-69 

4-67 

2-74 

32-58 

Edgeworthstown 

5-80 

1-91 

1-27 

2 -8D 

0-99 

2-40 

6-37 

2-27 

2-67 

363 

3-62 

1 83 

35-56 

Good-a-Moor  (Under! 
Dartmoor) ) 

6-05 

4-14 

3-82 

2-27 

4-66 

3-28 

3-25 

5-42 

5-06 

5-32 

9-96 

4-27 

57-50 

Gosport 

1-123 

1-963 

2-753 

1-600 

2-464 

1-376 

0-966 

2-232 

3-606 

3-362 

3-400 

4-628 

29-473 

Isle  of  Man  

2-08 

2-68 

2-44 

3-24 

1-96 

1-96 

2-75 

3-49 

3-43 

3-77 

4-02 

4-59 

36-25 

Kendal  

5-299 

5-126 

3151 

2-986 

3-480 

2-722 

4-959 

5-089 

4-874 

5-439 

4-785 

5-084 

53-944 

Keswick 

4-87 

2-63 

4-60 

4-24 

302 

4-12 

4-94 

5-85 

4-41 

90 

8-35 

6-66 

62-72 

Lancaster  

3-461 

2-995 

1-753 

2-180 

2-460 

2-512 

4-140 

4-581 

3-751 

4-151 

3-755 

3-955 

39-714 

London  

1-464 

1-250 

1-172 

1-279 

1-636 

1-738 

2-448 

1-807 

1-842 

1-092 

2-222 

1-736 

20-686 

Londonderry 

3-81 

0-63 

0-63 

4-02 

1-89 

1-81 

083 

0-95 

3-01 

496 

3-94 

2-60 

29-08 

Manchester  

2-310 

2-568 

2-098 

2010 

2-895 

2-502 

3-697 

3-665 

3-281 

3-922 

3360 

3-832 

36146 

Penzance  

3-83 

3-26 

388 

1-82 

3-06 

2-14 

2-96 

3-50 

3-44 

5-61 

519 

6-01 

44-70 

Sandwick  (Orkney) 

3-C5 

309 

3-01 

1-90 

1-70 

2-15 

2-25 

309 

2-59 

5-23 

4-14 

4-03 

36-83 

Scathwaite  

1339 

7-75 

11-20 

8-36 

5-68 

7-31 

10-92 

12-22 

9-31 

20-37 

17-72 

17-39 

141-64 

Swansea 

3-66 

2-56 

2-66 

2-27 

2-01 

2-33 

2-78 

^•28 

2-16 

4-93 

4"  * 

3-04 

36-68 

Tavistock  

3-7 

4-5 

3-5 

1-9 

3-4 

3-5 

4-6 

4-2 

5-3 

5- 

8-9 

51 

53-6 

Truro  

4-66 

3-79 

344 

2-54 

2-41 

2-79 

2-64 

304 

3-68 

4-08 

6-11 

4-90 

44-08 

Whitehaven 

3-67 

2-22 

3*18 

2-65 

2-40 

310 

4-44 

5-18 

3-41 

6-71 

5-54 

4-72 

47-08 

9 
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COMPOSITION  OF  GOOD  LINSEED  CAKES.— (Sibson.) 


l 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

Moisture 

12-52 

12*62 

13-20 

n-82 

11-20 

Oil  

13-54 

11-52 

1202 

10-70 

11-82 

Albumen  and  other  nitrogenous  ) 
compounds*  ...  ...  j 

29-01 

28-44 

2704 

28-40 

27-90 

Mucilage  and  other  carbonaceous  \ 
principles  ...  ...  ...  j 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia, ) 

I 

3016 

28-46 

29-44 

29-51 

30-36 

potash,  and  other  mineral  con- 

4-58 

5-19 

5-22 

4-90 

4-80 

stituents  of  food  ... 
Woody  fibre 

1 

9*85 

11*80 

1202 

1345 

12-40 

Insoluble  earthy  matters  

0-32 

1-97 

1-06 

1-30 

1 1-52 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100.00 

100-00 

l 

2 

3 

4 

1 

0 

* Containing  nitrogen 

! 4-63 

4-55 

4-31 

4-54 

i 4-46 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  LINSEED 

CAKE. 

Pei*  cent. 

Per  ton. 

Moisture  ...  

12-70 

284-5  lb. 

Oil 

11-32 

253-5 

Albuminous  compounds* 

28-21 

631-9 

Mucilage  and  other  carbonaceous  principles 

29-42 

6590 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  mineral ) 
constituents  of  food  f ...  ...  ...  ...  ) 

4-84 

108-4 

Woody  fibre 

12-46 

279-2 

Insoluble  earthy  matters  ... 

1-05 

235 

100*00 

22400 

Per  cent. 

Per  ton. 

* Containing  nitrogen 

4-50 

100-8 

f Containing  phosphoric  acid 

1-28 

28-7 

and  potash 

1-34 

30-1 

COMPOSITION  OF  BAD  LINSEED  CAKES. 

1 1 2 

3 

4 

Moisture  

Oil  

Albuminous  compounds  _ 

Mucilage  and  other  carbonaceous  prin-  ) 
ciples  ...  ...  ...  •••  \ 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  ) 
other  mineral  constituents  of  food  ...  ) 

Woody  fibre 

Insoluble  earthy  matters  ... 


1442 

8-02 

18*87 

36-49 

4*84 

15-20 

2*52 


10000 


13-02 

8-64 

2256 

29-56 

4-30 

1702 

4-90 


10000 


12  40 
10-24 
2671 

24-24 

5 21 

15-76 

5-44 


11-31 

905 

26-54 

22-20 

4-28 

2361 

301 


10000  110000 
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COMPOSITION  OF  RAPE-CAKE. 


Moisture 

Oil  

Albuminous  Compounds  * 

Non-Nitrogenous  Matters 

Phosphato  of  Lime,  'Mganesia,  Potash,  and  other 

Mineral  constituents  of  Food  

Woody  Fibre  

Insoluble  Earthy  Matters  f 


* Containing  Nitrogen  

f Containing  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Potash 


(Sibsqn.) 


Per  cent. 

Per  ton. 

11-28 

252-7  lb. 

11-20 

250-9 

30-54 

684T 

28-45* 

637-3 

5-60 

25-4 

11-51 

257-8 

1-42 

31-8 

100-00 

2240-0 

Per  cent. 

Per  ton. 

5-66 

137-8 

1T7 

26-2 

1-54 

34-5 

COMPOSITION  OF  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  AND  OATS. 


WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

O 

ATS. 

Per  cent 

Per  ton. 

Per  cent 

Per  ton. 

Per  cent 

Per  ton. 

Moisture  

15-26 

341-4lb. 

14*65 

328-2lb. 

15-09 

338-Olb. 

Albuminous  Compounds* 

11-54 

258-5 

10*84 

242-8 

11-85 

265-4 

Starch,  Sugar  and  other  ) 
carbonaceous  matters  \ 

68-47 

1533-7 

68-31 

1530-1 

63-34 

1418-8 

Woody  fibre  

2-61 

67-2 

3-45 

77-3 

7-02 

157-3 

Mineral  matters  + 

1-75 

39  2 

2-75 

61*6 

2-70 

60-5 

100-00 

22400 

o 

o 

o 

o 

2240-0 

100-00 

2240-0 

* Containing  Nitrogen .... 

1-86 

41-6 

1-73 

38-7 

1-89 

42-6 

f Containing  Phosphoric  ) 
Acid ( 

0-80 

17-9 

0-97 

22-4 

067 

150 

and  Potash 

0-52 

11-6 

0-42 

9-4 

0-40 

8-9 

One  tor 

l equal  to 

One  tor 

i equal  to 

One  tor 

i equal  to 

374  bushels  at 

414  bushels  at 

56  bushels  at 

60  lb. 

54  lb. 

40  lb, 

COMPOSITION  OF  PEA  AND  BEAN  STRAW. 


PEA-STRAW. 

1 BEAN-STRAW. 

Per  cent 

Per  ton. 

[Per  cent 

Per  ton. 

Water 

1602 

358*8  lb. 

19-40 

434  5 lb. 

F atty  Matters  

2 34 

52-4 

1-02 

22-8 

Albuminous  Compounds  * 

8-86 

198-5 

3-36 

75-3 

Gum  and  other  Carbonaceous  principles  . . 

25-06 

561-3 

6-93 

155-2 

Woody  Fibre  

42-79 

958-5 

65-58 

1469  0 

Mineral  Matters  f 

4-93 

110-5 

3-71 

83-2 

100-00 

2240-0 

100-00 

2240-0 

* Containing  Nitrogen  

1-41 

31-6 

•54 

12-1 

f Containing  Phosphoric  Acid  

0-41 

09-2 

•27 

6-0 

and  Potash 

0-59 

13-4 

•78 

17-5 

9* 
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COMPOSITION  OF  BEAN  MEAL. — (Sibson.) 


Moisture 

Legumine  and  other  nitrogenous  compounds* 

Starch,  &c. 

Woody  fibre  

Mineral  matters  f 

* Containing  nitrogen  ...  

f Containing  phosphoric  acid 

and  potash  

Per  cent. 
14-8 
23’3 
48-5 
100 
34 

Per  ton. 

331-5  lb. 
521-9 
1086-4 
224-0 
76-2 

10000 

22400 

Per  cent. 

• 373 
1-08 
1-42 

Per  ton. 
835 
24-2 
31-8 

COMPOSITION  OF  MEADOW  GRASS. 

Per  cent. 

Per  ton. 

Water  

7652 

1714  lb. 

Fatty  matters, "chlorophyl,  &c 

1-40 

31 

Albuminous  compounds  * 

2-25 

50£ 

Sugar,  gum,  cellular  tissue,  &c.  

12-68 

284^ 

Woody  fibre  

4-97 

111 

Mineral  matters  f 

2-18 

49 

10000 

2240 

Per  cent. 

Per  ton. 

* Containing  nitrogen  

•36 

8 

f Containing  phosphoric  acid 

•12 

2* 

and  potash 

•56 

12* 

COMPOSITION  OF  GREEN  RYE  AND  ITALIAN 

RYE  GRASS. 

Green  j 

Italian  Rye 

Rye. 

Grass. 

Water  

75-42 

75-61 

Fatty  matters  

0-89 

0-80 

Albuminous  compounds  ... 

2-70 

2-45 

Cellular  tissue,  &c.  

9T3 

14-14 

Woody  fibre  ...  

10-48 

4-82 

Mineral  matters 

1 35 

2-21 

100-00  1 

100-00 

COMPOSITION  OF  VETCHES,  LUPINES,  SAINFOIN,  AND  LUCERNE. 


Vetches. 

Lupines. 

Sainfoin. 

Lucerne. 

Water  

8L30 

89*20 

7732 

73-41 

Albuminous  compounds  

360 

2-38 

3-52 

4-40 

Carbonaceous  principles  

8-80 

fjgi 

1743 

19T1 

Woody  fibre 

4-46 

3-29  j 

Mineral  matters 

1-84 

0-80 

1-73 

3-08 

1 100-00 

100-00 

10000 

10000 
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COMPOSITION  OP  WHITE  TURNIPS  (Sibson). 


Water 

Albuminous  compounds  * 

Pectin,  sugar,  and  other  carbonaceous  principles  . . 

Woody  fibre  .. 

Mineral  matter  f 

Per  cent. 
90-43 

1- 04 
545 

2- 44 
•(53 

Per  ton. 
2025-6  lb. 

23-3 

1221 

54-9 

141 

100  00 

2240-0 

* Containing  nitrogen 
f Containing  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash 

Per  cent. 
•16 
•06 
•23 

Per  ton. 
36 
1-34 
5-2 

COMPOSITION  OF  SWEDES. 


Water 

Albuminous  compounds  * 

Pectin,  sugar,  and  other  carbonaceous  principles  . . 
Woody  fibre  . . 

Mineral  matter  f . . . . . . . , 


* Containing  nitrogen 
f Containing  phosphorio  acid 
and  potash 


Per  cent. 

Per  ton. 

89*46 

20039 : 

1-34 

30-9 

. . 

5-93 

132-8 

, , 

2-64 

59-4 

•62 

13-9 

100-00 

22400 

Per  cent. 

Per  ton. 

. . 

•21 

4-7 

*06 

1-34 

•22 

4-9 

COMPOSITION  OP  POTATOES. 


"Water  

Albuminous  compounds  * 
Starch,  &c. 

Woody  fibre  . . 

Mineral  matter  f 


Per  cent. 

Per  ton. 

75-0 

16800  lb. 

2-3 

51-5 

18-7 

418-9 

30 

67-2 

1*0 

22*4 

100*0 

2240‘0 

* Containing  nitrogen 
f Containing  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash 


Per  cent. 
•37 

•14  I 
•48  | 


Per  ton. 
8-28 
313 
10-75 


COMPOSITION  OF  PARSNIPS  AND  CARROTS. 


Water  . . 

Parsnips. 

8205 

Carrots. 

87-33 

Albuminous  componnds 

1-28- 

•66 

Sugar,  pectin,  starch,  and  cellular  fibre 

15-74 

11-27 

Mineral  matter 

•93 

•74 

100  00 

10000 
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COMPOSITION  OF  ASH  OF  GRASS.  (Sibson.) 


Potash  

Lime  

Magnesia 

Soda  

Oxide  of  iron 

Phosphoric  acid  

Sulphuric  acid  

Silicic  acid 

Chlorine 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss 



Per  cent. 

25-40 

15-21 

5- 30 

6- 24 
0-18 

5- 45 

7- 08 
24-30 

4-76 

6- 08 

100-00 

COMPOSITION 

OF  RICH  AND  POOR 

MILK. 

l 

2 

Water  

... 

85-20 

8900 

Butter  and  fatty  matters 

...  ... 

496 

2-47 

Casein  or  cheesy  matters 

v.  ...  ...  ... 

3-68 

269 

Sugar  of  milk  ... 

...  ...  ... 

5 03 

5-08 

Mineral  matters 



113 

•76 

100-00 

10000 

Table  showing  the  estimated  value  of  the  manure  obtained  from  the  consumption  of 
one  ton  of  different  articles  of  food,  each  supposed  to  be  of  good  quality  of  its  hind. 


Description  of  Food. 

Estimated  money 
value  of  the  ma- 
nure from  one  ton 
of  each  food. 

£ s.  d. 

1.  Decorticated  cotton-seed  cake 

6 10  0 

2.  Rape  cake  

4 18  0 

3.  Linseed  cake 

4 12  0 

4.  Malt-dust  

4 5 0 

5.  Lentils 

3 17  0 

6.  Linseed  ...  ...  ...  

3 13  0 

7.  Tares  ...  

3 13  6 

8.  Beans  

3 13  6 

9.  Peas  

3 2 6 

10.  Locust  beans  

1 2 6 (?) 

11.  Oats  

1 14  6 

12.  Wheat  

1 13  0 

13.  Indian  corn  

1 11  6 

14.  Malt  

1 11  6 

15.  Barley  ...  ...  ...  ...  

1 9 6 

16.  Clover  hay  

2 5 0 

17.  Meadow  hay  

1 10  0 

18.  Oat  straw  ...  

0 13  6 

19.  Wheat  straw  

0 12  6 

20.  Barley  straw  

0 10  6 

21.  Potatoes 

0 7 0 

22.  Mangolds  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

0 5 0 

23.  Swedish  turnips 

0 4 3 

24.  Common  turnips 

0 4 0 

25.  Carrots  ... 

0 4 0 
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FEEDING. 


Real  food  in  100 
parts  natural 
produce. 

Quantities  con- 
taining about  an 
equal  amonnt 
of  real  food. 

Albuminous 
compounds  in  100 
parts  natural 
produce. 

Carbonaceous 
principles  in  100 
parts  natural 
produce. 

i 

Proportion  of 
albuminous  to  1 

carbonaceous 

principles. 

Wheat,  grain 

82*1 

1*0 

11-54 

68-74 

1 

to 

60 

Barley,  grain 

81-9 

10 

10-84 

68-31 

1 

11 

6-3 

Carob  beans  . . 

81-9 

1-0 

7-72 

72-44 

1 

11 

9-4 

Cotton-seed  cake ) 
(decorticated)  j 

819 

1-0 

41-25 

54-90 

1 

19 

1-3 

Linseed  . . 

81-3 

1*0 

24-44 

*112-30 

1 

11 

4-5 

Indian  corn  . . 

80-0 

1*0 

11-27 

67-50 

1 

11 

6-0 

Oats,  grain  . . 

79*9 

1*0 

11-84 

63-30 

1 

11 

5 3 

Bape  cake 

77-8 

1*0 

30-54 

55-30 

1 

11 

1-8 

Bran  

75-6 

1-1 

13-88 

55-50 

1 

11 

5-3 

Bean  meal 

75-2 

1-1 

23-30 

48-50 

1 

11 

2-1 

Linseed  cake . . 

73-9 

1-1 

28-21 

55-75 

1 

11 

1-9 

Hay,  meadow 

65-7 

1-2 

8-08 

49-87 

1 

11 

60 

„ clover  . . 

56-3 

1-4 

14-34 

34-50 

1 

11 

2-4 

Pea  straw 

41-2 

2-0 

8-86 

27*40 

1 

yy 

31 

Oat  straw 

23*8 

3*4 

2-75 

15-65 

1 

11 

57 

Wheat  straw 

225 

3*6 

2-93 

15-40 

1 

11 

52 

Potatoes 

220 

3-7 

2-30 

18-70 

1 

11 

8'1 

Italian  rye-grass  . . 

19-6 

4*2 

2-45 

14-94 

1 

11 

61 

Meadow  grass 

185 

4*4 

2-25 

14-08 

1 

11 

62 

Barley  straw 

18-2 

4*5 

4-43 

9-57 

1 

11 

2*2 

Bean  straw  . . 

151 

5-4 

3-36 

7-95 

1 

11 

2*4 

Green  rye 

141 

5*8 

2-70 

10-02 

1 

11 

3*5 

Kohl-rabbi  . . 

12-7 

6-4 

2-35 

8-23 

1 

11 

35 

Clover,  green 

12-5 

6*5 

319 

7-69 

1 

11 

2 '4 

Mangolds 

110 

7*4 

1-54 

8-54 

1 

11 

5'5 

Parsnips 

9*9 

8-2 

1-28 

7-71 

1 

11 

60 

Carrots 

9-2 

8-9 

0-66 

7-80 

1 

„11’8 

Cabbage 

9-4 

8*6 

1-50 

7-09 

1 

47 

Green  rape  . . « . 

9-4 

8-7 

3-13 

4-64 

1 

JJ 

1’5 

Swedes 

79 

10-4 

1-34 

5-93 

1 

?? 

4*4 

White  turnips 

71 

11*5 

1-04 

545 

1 

?> 

5-2 

In  this  item,  and  also  in  the  oilcakes  following,  a necessary  correction  has  been 
made  for  the  superior  value  of  oil  compared  with  the  other  carbonaceous  principles. 
Oils  and  fat  being  much  richer  in  carbon  than  starch,  sugar,  and  other  carbonaceous 
principles,  a smaller  amount  is  supposed  to  go  further  as  a fat-forming  and  heat- 
giving constituent  of  food.  On  tins  account  it  is  usual  to  consider  ten  parts  of  fat 
as  equal  to  twenty-four  of  starch.  In  the  other  articles  of  food,  where  the  fat 
occurs  only  in  much  smaller  quantities,  this  correction  has  been  omitted. 


CXXXY1 


MEMORANDA  FOR 


MEMORANDA 


As  Facts  to  assist  the  Memory  in  matters  of  Calculations 
and  Valuations. 


From  repeated  applications  made  to  Mr.  Inwood,  on  different 
occasions,  as  to  the  ready  and  usual  practical  method  of 
applying  the  Tables  in  the  general  Valuation  of  Property,  he 
was  induced  to  offer  a few  suggestions,  and  from  his  excellent 
book  we  extract  a few  Tables. 


In  respect  to  the  value  of  Freehold  Land,  it  is 
generally  considered  30  to  33  Years  Pur- 
chase 

Freehold  Ground-rent,  25  to  30  Years  Pur- 
chase 

Freehold  Houses  and  Buildings,  1st  and  2nd 
Class,  18  to  20  Years  Purchase 

Ditto,  3rd  and  4th  ditto,  16  Years  Purchase... 

For  Leasehold  Property  refer  to  Table  I.  for 
the  term  of  Years  unexpired  for  long  Terms, 
1st  and  2nd  Class  Houses  and  Buildings,  15 
to  16  Years  Purchase 

For  ditto,  2nd  and  3rd  ditto,  14  to  15  Years 
Purchase 

For  ditto,  3rd  and  4th  ditto,  12  to  13  Years 
Purchase 

For  ditto,  4th  and  5th  ditto,  11  to  12  Years 
Purchase 

For  ditto,  5th  and  6th  ditto,  10  Years  Pur- 
chase 


3 per  cent. 

4 per  cent. 

5 per  cent. 

6 per  cent. 

6 per  cent. 

7 per  cent. 

8 per  cent. 

9 per  cent. 
10  per  cent.. 


CALCULATIONS  AND  VALUATIONS. 


CXXXVU 


Renewing  Leases  held  under  Beans  and  Chapters . 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  renew  their  leases, 
originally  granted  for  forty  years,  under  the  8 per  cent,  tables ; 
the  renewing  fine  of  one  year’s  rent  payable  by  the  tenant 
every  fourteen  years;  except  for  very  superior  houses  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  which  are  renewed  under  the  7 per 
cent.  Tables.  The  renewing  fine  of  1J  years  being  payable 
by  the  tenant  every  fourteen  years. 


The  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  Estates. 

1|  years  renewing  fine  for  14  years  lapsed  in  a lease  origi- 
nally granted  for  40  years,  7 per  cent.  Tables  if  next  the  river, 
or  1J  years  fine  in  land  8 per  cent. 


City  of  London  Leases , Scale  of  Ground  Rents. 


1st  class  ] 
situation.  J 

s. 

d. 

d. 

j-  Per  foot  frontage  . . . 

5 

0 

Per  foot  deep 

3 

2nd  do. 

ditto 

4 

0 

ditto  . . . 

2 

3rd  do. 

ditto 

3 

0 

ditto  . . . 

1* 

4th  do. 

ditto 

2 

0 

ditto  ... 

1 

5th  do. 

ditto 

1 

0 

ditto  . . . 

0i 

Renewing  fine,  7 years  ground-rent  every  14  years,  for  a 
term  of  41  or  61  years. 

Lessee  to  insure,  repair,  &c. 


Eurchase  of  Good  Will  in  Retail  Trade , 8$c. 

If  retail  trade  is  carried  on,  giving  credit,  say,  1 year’s 
purchase. 

Ditto,  as  a ready-money  concern,  say,  1^  year’s  purchase. 
Ditto,  trade  subject  to  be  annihilated,  as  public  houses,  say, 
2 to  3 years  purchase. 

Calculating  rent  for  fixtures,  say  124  per  cent.,  or  J,  being 
2s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 


CXXXV1U 


MEMORANDA  FOR 


Alloivance  to  Tenants  for  Repairs. 


8 per  cent,  allow  for  amount  of  repairs  for  21  years. 

7 ditto  

...  ditto  31  years. 

r,  generally,  say,  allow — 

12  per  cent. 

. . . ditto  1 2 years. 

10  ditto 

...  ditto  15  years. 

9 ditto 

...  ditto  18  years. 

8 ditto 

...  ditto  23  years. 

7 ditto 

...  ditto  33  years. 

6 ditto 

. . . above  ditto. 

Purchase  of  Land  Tax. 

To  be  made  under  the  Land-Tax  Act  at  the  price  of  tbe 
3 per  cent,  consols,  and  to  which  add  one-tenth  to  the  amount, 
the  income-tax  being  now  taken  off. 


Memorandum  relative  to  the  Valuation  of  Land. 


>,560  feet,  superficial, 

an  acre,  at — 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

\ per  foot 

45 

7 

6 per  acre, 

\ ditto 

90 

15 

0 ditto. 

| ditto 

136 

2 

0 ditto. 

1 ditto 

181 

10 

0 ditto. 

lj  ditto 

226 

17 

6 ditto. 

1^  ditto 

272 

5 

0 ditto. 

Crown  Lands. 

The  mode  adopted  in  respect  to  the  valuation  for  renewal  of 
the  crown  leases — allowance  for  repairs  as  under — 

Houses  £25  per  annum,  and  under  ...  10  per  cent. 

£25  to  £50  6 ditto. 

£50  to  £100 7 ditto. 

£100  and  upwards  ...  ...  5 ditto. 

The  rack  rent  not  an  overstrained  rent  on  account  of  crown 
property,  and  to  encourage  improvements,  viz.,  Calculation. 


CALCULATIONS  AND  VALUATIONS. 


CXXX1X 


Back  rent ...  ...  £63  per  annum. 


Deductions. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Present  repair,  £200  . . . 

14 

0 

0 

Ordinary  repairs 

3 

3 

0 

Land-tax 

3 

3 

0 

Insurance,  £700 

1 

4 

0 

Outgoings 

4 

8 

0 

25  18  0 


£37  2 0 

Say,  £40  per  annum  clear  rent. 


Or,  in  another  case, 

Back  rent  ... 
Deductions. 

Present  repairs,  £250 
Ordinary  repairs 
Land-tax 
Insurance,  £1,500 
Contingencies 


...  £150  per  annum. 

£ s.  d. 

17  10  0 
7 10  0 
5 12  0 
3 7 6 
7 10  0 


41  9 6 

— 42 


£108 

Crown  leases,  their  custom  under  Act  of  Parliament  is  to 
renew  leases  when  within  20  years  of  being  expired,  not 
earlier,  a new  rent  is  then  assessed,  taking  J fine,  and  § rent, 
in  order  to  secure  more  effectually  the  rent  so  reserved. 


Increase  of  Population. 

First  10  years  of  the  century. — 1800  to  1810)  151  percent 

Increase  in  England  and  Wales J ~ v 

1810  to  1820  17±  per  cent. 

1820  to  1830  15 J per  cent. 

Increase  in  population  in  England  & Wales, ) g millions 

1801  ' 

1810  10  millions. 

1821  12  millions. 
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MEMORANDA  FOR  SURVEYS  AND  VALUATIONS. 


Population  of  London  1J  millions. 

Ditto,  including  environs If  millions. 

Out  of  1 ,000  persons  there  die  annually  about  30 ; and 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  city  and  county  is 
renewed  every  30  years,  or  nearly  so. 

Calculations  have  been  made  tending  to  show  that  the 
proportion  of  mortality  is  diminishing,  which  fact  is  confirmed 
by  the  returns  in  several  great  cities,  proving  incontestably  the 
material  amelioration  which  has  taken  place  in  great  cities. 

Mortality. 

100  years  since,  1 died  in  30. 

50  „ 1 „ 40. 

30  „ 1 „ 48. 

20  „ 1 „ 52. 

Present  time  1 „ 60. 

For  Surveys  and  Valuations 

Made  in  respect  to  the  extensive  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  London,  Regent  Street,  Strand,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Improvements  of  Westminster,  the  City  and  New 
London  Bridge,  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  and  other  improvements, 
the  charges  have  been  at  the  rate  of  | per  cent.,  and  three 
guineas  for  each  surveyor  attending  to  give  evidence  before  a 
judge  and  jury.  It  is  usual  to  charge  1 per  cent,  for  the  first 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  remainder  J per  cent. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  building  churches,  for 
travelling  expenses,  allow  Is.  6d.  per  mile  out,  and  the  same 
back,  but  no  expenses,  and  four  journeys,  not  more,  allowed 
to  each  church. 

For  executing  Valuation  of  Estates  and  Farms  in  detail, 
some  Surveyors  charge  from  three  to  four  guineas  a day, 
exclusive  of  travelling  expenses.  The  more  common  custom, 
however,  is  to  charge  a per  centage  on  the  value  in  Fee, 
inclusive  of  expenses ; or  five  guineas  per  day  for  the  time 
occupied,  inclusive  of  expenses. 


TABLE  FOE  PURCHASING  LEASES,  ESTATES,  &C.  cxli 


TABLE  I. 


For  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities  for  Terms  of  Years 
certain,  at  the  several  Rates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  Cent. 
Interest,  which  the  Purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  Money. 


Yrs. 

Years  Purchase 
3 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase 
4 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase  | 
5 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase 
6 per  Cent. 

Yrs. 

4 

'489 

1 

2 

•485 

1 

2 

•482 

1 

2 

•479 

4 

1 

•971 

1 

•962 

1 

•952 

1 

•943 

1 

1 

14 

1'446 

14 

1*428 

14 

1-411 

H 

1-395 

H 

14 

2 

1-913 

2 

1-886 

2 

1-859 

14 

! 1-833 

14 

2 

24 

2-374 

24 

2-335 

24 

2-297 

24 

! 2-259 

91 

“4 

24 

3 

2-829 

2f 

2*775 

2| 

2-723 

24 

j 2-673 

24 

3 

3^ 

3-276 

34 

3-207 

34 

3-140 

34 

t 3-075 

3 

34 

4 

3-717 

3| 

3-630 

3f 

3*546 

34 

3-465 

34 

4 

4s 

4-152 

44 

4-045 

4 

3-942 

4 

3-844 

34 

44 

5 

4-580 

44 

4-452 

44 

4-329 

44 

4-212 

44 

5 

5J 

5-002 

5 

4-851 

4| 

4-707 

43 

4-570 

44 

54 

6 

5*417 

54 

5-242 

54 

5-076 

5 

4-917 

5 

6 

6* 

5-827 

5f 

5-626 

54 

5-435 

54 

5"255 

54 

64 

7 

6-230 

64 

6-002 

6 

5*786 

54 

5*582 

54 

7 

i 4 

6-628 

6f 

6-371 

64 

6-129 

64 

5-901 

6 

71 

8 

7-020 

7 

6-733 

6f 

6-463 

64 

6*210 

64 

8 

84 

7-406 

74 

7-087 

7 

6-789 

64 

6-510 

64 

84 

9 

7-786 

7f 

7-435 

* 4 

7-108 

7 

6-802 

6f 

9 

94 

8-161 

84 

7*776 

7f 

7-419 

7f 

7*085 

7 

94 

10 

8-530 

84 

8-111 

8 

7-722 

74 

7-360 

H 

10 

10J 

8-894 

9 

8-439 

84 

8-018 

8 

7*627 

74 

104 

11 

9-253 

94 

8-760 

8f 

8-306 

84 

7-887 

8 

11 

1H 

9-606 

94 

9-076 

9 

8-588 

84 

8-139 

84 

114 

12 

9-954 

10 

9-385 

94 

8-863 

84 

8-384 

H 

12 

124 

10-297 

104 

9-688 

9| 

9-132 

94 

8-622 

84 

124 

13 

10-635 

10| 

9-986 

10 

9-394 

94 

8-853 

8f 

13 

134 

10-968 

11 

10-277 

104 

9-649 

94 

9*077 

9 

134 

*14 

11-296 

114 

10-563 

104 

9-899 

10 

9*295 

94 

14 

144 

11-619 

114 

10-843 

104 

10-142 

104 

9-507 

94 

144 

15 

11-938 

12 

11-118 

11 

10*380 

104 

9-712 

1 9f 

15 

* Example.— A lease  or  annuity  for  14  years  to  make  3 per  cent,  and 
to  get  back  the  principal,  is  worth  11 '296,  or  114  years  purchase  of  the 
clear  annual  rent.  At  4 per  cent.  10-563,  or  104  years  purchase.  At  5 
per  cent.  9 899,  or  10  years  purchase.  At  6 per  cent.  9 295,  or  91  years 
purchase. 

In  calculating  the  value  of  annuities,  leases,  &c.,  Compound  Interest  is 
always  reckoned  and  allowed. 


Cxlii  TABLE  FOB  PURCHASING  LEASES,  ESTATES,  &C. 
TABLE  I. — ( Continued .) 


For  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities,  for  terms  of  years 
certain,  at  the  several  rates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent, 
interest,  which  the  purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  money. 


Years  Purchase. 

Years  Pnr chase. 

Years  Pui’chase. 

Years  Purchase. 

7 per  Cent. 

8 per  Cent. 

9 per  Cent. 

10  per  Cent. 

Yrs. 

1 

2 

•475 

2 

•472 

JL 

•469 

*465 

4 

2 

1 

•935 

1 

•926 

1 

•917 

l 

•909 

1 

1 

n 

1*379 

H 

1-363 

if 

1*347 

If 

1*332 

If 

If 

2 

1-808 

if 

1-783 

if 

1*759 

If 

1*736 

If 

2 

2f 

2*223 

9JL 

“4 

2-188 

qI 

2-154 

2f 

2-120 

2 

2i 

■“2 

3 

2*624 

2! 

“2 

2-577 

01 

2*531 

2 h 

2-487 

2 2 

3 

3f 

3*012 

3 

2*952 

3 

2*893 

3 

2*836 

2f 

4 

3*387 

82 

3*312 

3f 

3*240 

3f 

3*170 

3f 

4 

4f 

3*750 

*3f 

3*659 

3f 

3*o/2 

3 h 

3-488 

3* 

4f 

5 

4*100 

4 

3*993 

4 

3*890 

4 

3-791 

3f 

5 

5* 

4*439 

H 

4-314 

4f 

4-194 

4f 

4-080 

4 

5f 

6 

4-767 

4f 

4-623 

4f 

4-486 

4i 

4*355 

4f 

6 

6f 

5*083 

5 

4*920 

5 

4-765 

4f 

4*618 

4i 

8f 

7 

5*389 

oh 

5*206 

5f 

5*033 

5 

4*868 

4f 

7 

7f 

.5*685 

K3 

O 4 

5-482 

«f 

5*289 

5f 

5*107 

5 

7i 

8 

5*971 

6 

5*747 

5f 

5*535 

oh 

5*335 

5f 

8 

8f 

6*248 

6f 

6-002 

6 

5*770 

5f 

5-552 

5 2 

8f 

9 

6*515 

62 

6-247 

6| 

5*995 

6 

5*759 

5| 

9 

9f 

6*774 

6f 

6-483 

6*211 

6f 

5*956 

6 

9f 

10 

7*024 

7 

6*710 

6f 

6*418 

6| 

6*145 

6f 

10 

10J 

7*265 

6*929 

7 

6*616 

6i 

6-324 

6f 

101 

11 

7*499 

n 

7-139 

Vf 

6*805 

6f 

6*495 

6i 

11 

Hi 

7*724 

vi 

7-341 

7f 

6*987 

7 

6*658 

3f 

Hf 

12 

7*943 

8 

/ *536 

Vf 

7-161 

Vf 

6*814 

61 

12 

12i 

8*154 

H 

7-723 

n 

7*327 

< f 

6*962 

7 

12f 

13 

8-358 

8f 

7-904 

8 

7*487 

u 

7*103 

7 

13 

m 

8*555 

H 

8-077 

8 

| 7*640 

Vf 

7*238 

Vf 

13f 

*14 

8*745 

8| 

8-244 

8f 

7*786 

Vf 

7*367 

Vf 

14 

14i 

8*930 

9 

8-405 

8i 

7-926 

8 

7-489 

< 2 

14i 

15 

9-108 

9 

8*559 

8 h 

8*061 

8 

7-606 

Vf 

15- 

Example. — A lease  or  annuity  for  14  years,  to  make  7 per  cent.,  and 
to  get  back  the  principal,  is  worth  8*745,  or  8f  years  purchase  of  the 
clear  animal  rent ; at  8 per  cent.  8*244,  or  8f  years  purchase ; at  9 per 
cent.  7*786,  or  7f  years  purchase;  at  10  per  cent.  7*367,  or  7f  years 
purchase. 

The  clear  annual  rent  must,  in  all  cases,  be  ascertained,  by  deducting 
from  the  estimated  or  improved  rent  of  the  estate,  the  reserved  rent,  if 
any,  and  all  taxes  and  other  annual  charges. 


TABLE  FOR  PURCHASING  LEASES,  ESTATES,  &C.  cxliii 


TABLE  I. — <( Continued .) 


For  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities,  for  terms  of  years 
certain,  at  the  several  rates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent, 
interest,  which  the  purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  money. 


Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Yrq 

7 per  Cent. 

8 per  Cent. 

9 per  Cent. 

10  per  Cent. 

1 rs. 

m 

12*252 

12* 

11*388 

n} 

10*612 

10* 

9*912 

10 

15} 

16 

12*561 

12* 

11*652 

11} 

10*838 

lOf 

10*106 

10 

16 

16} 

12*866 

12* 

11*911 

12 

11*059 

11 

10*294 

10} 

16} 

17 

13*166 

13* 

12*166 

12* 

11*274 

Hi 

10*477 

10} 

17 

17} 

13*452 

13* 

12*415 

12* 

11*484 

14 

10*655 

10} 

17} 

18 

13*754 

13* 

12*659 

12f 

11*690 

nf 

10*828 

10} 

18 

18} 

14*041 

14 

12*899 

13 

11*890 

12 

10*995 

11 

181 

19 

14*324 

14* 

13*134 

13* 

12*085 

12 

11*158 

11} 

19 

19} 

14*603 

14* 

13*364 

13* 

12*276 

12} 

11*316 

11} 

19} 

20 

14*877 

15 

13*590 

13* 

12*462 

12} 

11*470 

14 

20 

20} 

15*148 

15} 

13*812 

13} 

12*644 

12} 

11*619 

14 

20} 

*21 

15*415 

lo| 

14*029 

14 

12*821 

12} 

11*764 

11} 

21 

Oil 

— A 2 

15*678 

15* 

14*242 

14* 

12*994 

13 

11*905 

12 

21} 

22 

15*937 

16 

14*451 

14* 

13*163 

13} 

12*042 

12 

22 

22J- 

*^2 

16*192 

16* 

14*656 

14f 

13*328 

13} 

12*174 

12} 

22} 

23 

16*444 

16* 

14*857 

14} 

13*489 

13} 

12*303 

12} 

23 

231 

16*691 

16* 

15*054 

15 

13*645 

13} 

12*429 

12} 

23} 

24 

16*936 

17 

15*247 

15* 

13*799 

13} 

12  550 

12} 

24 

24} 

17*176 

17*  ! 

15*436 

15* 

13*948 

14 

12*669 

12} 

24} 

25' 

17*413 

17*  | 

15*622 

15* 

14*094 

14 

12*783 

12} 

25 

25} 

17*647 

17* 

15*804 

15* 

14*236 

14} 

12*895 

13 

25} 

26 

17*877 

18 

15*983 

16 

14*375 

14} 

13*003 

13 

26 

26} 

18*104 

18  1 

16*158 

16* 

14*511 

14} 

13*108 

13 

26} 

27 

18*327 

18* 

16*330  ! 

16* 

14*643 

14} 

13*211 

13} 

27 

27  * 

18*547 

18* 

16*498 

16* 

14*772 

14} 

13*310 

13} 

27} 

28 

18*764 

18f 

16*663 

16* 

14*898 

15 

13*406 

13} 

28 

28i 

18*978 

19 

16*825 

16* 

15*021 

15 

13*500 

13} 

28} 

29 

19*188 

19* 

16*984 

17 

i 15*141 

15} 

13*591 

131 

29^ 

29i 

19*396 

19*  1 

17*139 

17* 

15*258 

15} 

13*679 

13} 

29} 

30 

19*600 

19* 

17*292 

17* 

15*372 

15} 

13*765 

13} 

30 

* Example. — A lease  or  annuity  for  21  years,  to  make  3 per  cent.,  and 
to  get  back  the  principal,  is  worth  15  415,  or  15}  years  purchase  of  the 
clear  annual  rent ; at  4 per  cent.  14*029,  or  14  years  purchase ; at  5 per 
cent.  12*821,  or  12}  years  purchase  ; at  6 per  cent.  11*764,  or  Ilf  years 
purchase. 


Cxliv  TABLE  EOJK,  PURCHASING  LEASES,  ESTATES,  &C. 


TABLE  I. — ( Continued .) 

For  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities  for  terras  of  years 
certain,  at  the  several  rates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  Cent. 
Interest,  which  the  purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  money. 


Yrs. 

Years  Purchase 
7 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase 
8 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase 
9 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase 
10  per  Cent. 

Yrs. 

15  a 

9-280 

n 

8-708 

B| 

8-189 

8* 

7-717 

n 

15* 

16 

9-447 

9* 

8-851 

8f 

8-313 

8* 

7-824 

7 i 

16 

16* 

9-608 

9* 

8-989 

9 

8-431 

8* 

7-925 

8 

16* 

17 

9-763 

9* 

9-122 

9 

8-544 

8* 

8-022 

8 

17 

17* 

9-914 

10 

9-249 

9* 

8-652 

8* 

8-114 

8 

17* 

18 

10-059 

10 

9-372 

9* 

8-756 

8't 

8-201 

8* 

18 

18* 

10-200 

10* 

9-490 

9* 

8*855 

8't 

8-285 

8* 

18* 

19 

10-336 

10* 

9-604 

9* 

8-950 

9 

8-365 

8* 

19 

19* 

10-467 

10* 

9-713 

9f 

9-041 

9 

8-441 

8* 

19* 

20 

10-594 

10* 

9-818 

9f 

9-129 

9* 

8-514 

8* 

20 

20* 

10-717 

lOf 

9-919 

10 

9-212 

9* 

8-583 

82 

20* 

*21 

10-836 

lOf 

10-017 

10 

9-292 

9* 

8-649 

8j 

21 

21* 

10-950 

11 

10-111 

10 

9-369 

9* 

8-712 

8t 

21* 

22 

11-061 

11 

10-201 

10* 

9-442 

9* 

8-772 

8* 

22 

22* 

11-168 

11* 

10-288 

10* 

9-513 

9* 

8-829 

8't 

22* 

23 

11-272 

11* 

10-371 

10* 

9-580 

9* 

8-883 

9 

23 

23* 

11-372 

11* 

10-451 

10* 

9-645 

9* 

8-935 

9 

23* 

24 

11-469 

11* 

10-529 

10* 

9-707 

9f 

8-985 

9 

24 

24* 

11-563 

11* 

10-603 

10* 

9-766 

9* 

9-032 

9 

24* 

25 

11-654 

Ilf 

10-675 

lOf 

9-823 

9't 

9-077 

9 

25 

25* 

11-741 

Ilf 

10-744 

lot 

9-877 

10 

9-120 

9 

25* 

26 

11-826 

Ilf 

10-810 

10| 

9-929 

10 

9-161 

9* 

26 

26* 

11-908 

12 

10-874 

lot 

9-979 

10 

9-200 

9* 

26* 

27 

11-987 

12 

10-935 

11 

10-027 

10 

9-237 

9* 

27 

27* 

12-063 

12 

10-994 

11 

10-072 

10 

9-273 

9* 

27* 

28 

12-137 

12* 

11-051 

11 

10-116 

10 

9-307 

9* 

28 

28* 

12-209 

12* 

11-106 

11 

10-158 

10* 

9-339 

9* 

28* 

29 

12-278 

12* 

11-158 

11* 

10-198 

10* 

9-370 

9* 

29 

29* 

12-344 

12* 

11-209 

11* 

10-237 

10* 

9-399 

9* 

29* 

30 

12-409 

12* 

11-258 

11* 

10-274 

10* 

9-427 

9* 

30 

* Example. — A lease  or  annuity  for  21  years  to  make  7 per  cent,  and 
to  get  back  the  principal  is  worth  10’836,  or  lOf  years  purchase  of  the 
clear  annual  rent.  At  8 per  cent.  10  01 7,  or  10  years  purchase.  At  9 
per  cent.  9'292,  or  9*  years  purchase.  At  10  per  cent.  8-649,  or  8|  years 
purchase. 


TABLE  FOE  PURCHASING  LEASES,  ESTATES,  &C.  cxlv 


TABLE  I. — { Continued .) 

For  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities,  for  Terms  of  Years 
certain,  at  the  several  Rates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  Cent. 
Interest,  which  the  Purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  Money. 


Yrs. 

Years  Purchase. 
3 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
4 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
5 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
6 per  Cent. 

Yrs. 

30  2 

19-802 

19| 

17-442 

in 

15-484 

15! 

13-848 

13f 

30! 

*31 

20-000 

20 

17-588 

1 i ! 

15*593 

15! 

! 13-929 

14 

31 

31* 

20-196 

20i 

17-732 

17| 

15-699 

15! 

! 14-008 

14 

34 

32 

20-389 

20  ft 

17"874 

17f 

15-803 

15! 

14-084 

14 

32 

32i 

20-579 

20i 

18-012 

IS 

15-904 

16 

14-158 

14! 

32! 

33 

20-766 

20f 

18-148 

18! 

16-003 

16 

14-230 

14! 

33 

33i 

20-950 

21 

18-281 

18! 

16-099 

16 

14-300 

14! 

33! 

34 

21-132 

21* 

18-411 

18i 

16-193 

16! 

14-368 

14! 

34 

34i 

21-311 

2U 

18-539 

18* 

16-285 

16! 

i 14-434 

14! 

34! 

35 

21-487 

21i 

18-665 

18f 

16-374 

16! 

14-498 

14! 

35 

35i 

21-661 

21| 

18-788 

18! 

16-462 

16! 

14-561 

14! 

35! 

36 

21-832 

21! 

18-908 

19 

16*547 

16! 

| 14-621 

14! 

36 

36i 

22-001 

22 

19-027 

19 

16-630 

16! 

14-680 

14* 

36! 

37 

22-167 

22~ 

19-143 

19! 

16-711 

16! 

14-737 

14* 

37 

37! 

22-331 

221 

19-256 

19! 

16-791 

16! 

14-792 

14* 

37! 

38 

22-492 

22\ 

19-368 

19! 

16-868 

16f 

14-846 

14* 

38 

38i 

22-652 

22| 

19-477 

19! 

16-943 

17 

14-898 

15 

38! 

39 

22-808 

22! 

19-584 

19* 

17-017 

17 

14-949 

15 

39 

39i 

22-963 

23 

19-690 

19f 

17-089 

17 

14-998 

15 

39! 

40 

23-115 

23 

19-793 

19f 

17-159 

in 

15-046 

15 

40 

40i 

23-265 

231 

19-894 

20 

17-228 

in 

15-093 

15 

40* 

41 

23-412 

23! 

19-993 

20 

17-294 

in 

15-138 

1 5\ 

41 

41i 

23-558 

23i 

20-090 

20 

17-360 

in 

15-182 

15! 

4H 

42 

23-701 

23f 

20-186 

20! 

17-423 

in 

15-225 

15! 

42 

42i 

23-843 

23f 

20-279 

20! 

17-485 

17! 

15-266 

15! 

42* 

43 

23-982 

24  1 

20-371 

20! 

17-546 

in 

15-306 

15! 

43 

43i 

24-119 

24 

20-461 

20! 

17*605 

17! 

15-345 

lot 

43! 

44 

24-254 

241 

20-549 

20! 

17-663 

17* 

15-383 

lo! 

44 

44i 

24-387 

241 

20-635 

20! 

17-719 

17| 

15-420 

15! 

44! 

45  J 

24-519 

241 

20-720 

20! 

17*774 

17* 

15*456 

1 5! 

45 

* Example. — A lease  or  annuity  for  31  years,  to  make  3 per  cent.,  and 
to  get  back  the  principal,  is  worth  20  000,  or  20  years  purchase  of  the 
clear  annual  rent ; at  4 per  cent.  17’588,  or  17!  years  purchase ; at  5 per 
cent.  15-593,  or  15|  years  purchase;  at  6 per  cent.  13929,  or  14  years 
purchase. 
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cxlvi  TABLE  FOIl  PURCHASING  LEASES,  ESTATES,  &C. 


TABLE  I. — ( Continued .) 


Bor  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities  for  Terms  of  Years 
certain,  at  the  several  Rates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  Cent. 
Interest,  which  the  Purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  Money. 


Yaars  Put 

chase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Puri 

chase. 

Yrs. 

7 per  Cent. 

8 per  Cent. 

9 per  Cent. 

10  per  Cent. 

301 

12-471 

m 

11-305 

11! 

10-309 

10! 

9-454 

9} 

30} 

*31 

12-532 

m 

11-350 

11} 

10-343 

! 10! 

9-479 

9} 

31 

311 

12-590 

m 

11-393 

11} 

10-375 

i 10! 

9-503 

9} 

31  h 

32 

12-647 

m 

11-435 

11} 

10-406 

i 10} 

9-526 

9} 

32 

321 

12-701 

12! 

11-475 

Hi 

10-436 

10} 

9-548 

9} 

32} 

33 

12-754 

12| 

11-514 

ii}  ! 

10-464 

! io! 

9-569 

9} 

33 

331 

12-805 

12f 

11-551 

ii} 

10-492 

i 10} 

9-589 

9} 

33} 

34 

12-854 

12f 

11-587 

lu- 

10-518 

! 10} 

9-609 

9} 

34 

341 

12-902 

13 

11-621 

ll} 

10-543 

10} 

9-627 

Of 

34} 

35 

12-948 

13 

11*655 

ii! 

10-567 

10} 

9-644 

Of 

35 

351 

12-992 

13 

11-686 

iif  i 

10-590 

10} 

9-661 

Of 

35} 

36 

13-035 

13 

11-717 

lif 

10-612 

10} 

9-677 

Of 

36 

361 

13-077 

13 

11-747 

iif 

10-633 

10! 

9-692 

Of 

36} 

37 

13-117 

13 

11-775 

iif 

10-653 

10! 

9-706 

Of 

37 

371  j 

13-156 

13} 

11-803 

nf 

10-672 

10! 

9-720 

Of 

37} 

38 

13-193 

13| 

11-829 

iif 

10-691 

lOf 

9-733 

0! 

38 

381 

13-230 

13} 

11-854 

iif 

10-709 

I0f 

9-745 

Of 

38} 

39 

13-265 

13} 

11-879 

12 

10-726 

lOf 

9-757 

0f 

39 

391 

13-299 

11-902 

12 

10-742 

lOf 

9-768 

9! 

39} 

40 

13-332 

13! 

11-925 

12 

10-757 

lOf 

9-779 

i 9 ! 

40 

401 

13-363 

13! 

11-946 

12 

10-772 

10! 

i 9-789 

I 9f 

40} 

41 

13-394 

13} 

11-967 

12 

10-787 

io! ; 

1 9-799 

1 Of 

41 

411 

13-424 

13} 

11-987 

12 

10-800 

10! 

| 9-808  j 

Of 

41} 

42 

13-452 

13} 

12-007 

12 

10-813 

10! 

9-817 

9f 

42' 

421 

13-480 

13} 

12-025 

12 

10-826 

10! 

9-826 

Of 

42} 

43 

13-507 

13} 

12-043 

12 

10-838 

10! 

9-834 

9! 

43 

431 

13-533 

13} 

12-060 

12 

10-849 

10! 

9-842 

9! 

43} 

44 

13-558 

13} 

12-077 

12 

10-861 

10! 

9-849 

9! 

44 

441 

13-582 

13} 

12-093 

12 

10-871 

10! 

9-856 

9f 

44} 

45 

13-606 

13} 

12-108 

12 

10-881 

11 

; 9-863 

9! 

45 

* Example. — A lease  or  annuity  for  31  years  to  make  7 per  cent,  and 
to  get  back  the  principal,  is  worth  12-532,  or  12 } years  purchase  of  the 
clear  annual  rent.  At  8 per  cent.  11-350,  or  111-  years  purchase.  At  9 
per  cent.  10-343,  or  10}  years  purchase.  At  10  per  cent.  9‘479,  or  9} 
years  purchase. 


Table  for  purchasing  leases,  estates,  &c.  cxlvii 
TABLE  I. — ( Continued .) 

For  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities  for  Terms  of  Years 
certain,  at  the  several  Rates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  Cent. 
Interest,  which  the  Purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  Money. 


Yrs. 

Years  Purchase. 
3 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
4 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
5 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
6 per  Cent. 

Yrs. 

45’ 

24-648 

24f 

20*803 

20} 

17-828 

17} 

15-491 

15} 

45} 

46 

24*775 

24} 

20*885 

21  i 

17-880 

18 

15-524 

15} 

46 

46i 

24-901 

25 

20-965 

21 

17-931 

18 

15*557 

15} 

46} 

47 

25-025 

25 

21-043 

21 

17-981 

18 

15-589 

1 5 2 

47 

47} 

25-147 

251 

21-120 

21 

18-030 

18 

15-620 

15i 

47} 

48 

25-267 

25* 

21*195 

18-077 

18 

15-650 

15} 

48 

48i 

25-385 

25} 

21-269 

m 

18-123 

18 

15-679 

15} 

48} 

49 

25*502 

25i 

21-341 

21} 

18-169 

18} 

15-708 

15} 

49 

49i 

25-617 

25i 

21-413 

21} 

18-213 

18} 

15*735 

15} 

49} 

*50 

25-730 

25f 

21-482 

21} 

18-256 

18} 

15-762 

15} 

50 

51 

25-951 

26 

21-617 

21} 

18-339 

18} 

15-813 

15} 

51 

52 

26-166 

26i 

21-748 

211 

18-418 

18} 

15-861 

15} 

52 

53 

26-375 

26i 

21-873 

21} 

18-493 

18} 

15-907 

16 

53 

54 

26-578 

26| 

21-993 

22 

i8‘565 

18} 

15-950 

16 

54 

55 

26-774 

26} 

22-109 

22 

18-633 

18} 

15-991 

16 

55 

56 

26-965 

27 

22-220 

22} 

18-699 

18} 

16-029 

16 

56 

57 

27-151 

27} 

22-327 

22} 

18-761 

18} 

16-065 

16 

57 

58 

27-331 

97i 

w l 4 

22-430 

22} 

18-820 

18} 

16-099 

16 

58 

59 

27*506 

271 

22-528 

22} 

18-876 

19 

16-131 

18} 

59 

60 

27*676 

27} 

22-623 

22} 

18-929 

19 

16-161 

16} 

60 

65 

28-453 

28J 

23-047 

23 

19-161 

19} 

16-289 

16} 

65 

70 

29-123 

29 

23-395 

23} 

19-343 

19} 

16-385 

16} 

70 

75 

29-702 

29} 

23-680 

23} 

19-485 

19} 

16-456 

16} 

75 

80 

30-201 

30} 

23-915 

24 

19-596 

19} 

16-509 

16} 

80 

85 

30-631 

30f 

24-109 

24 

19-684 

19} 

16-549 

16} 

85 

90 

31-002 

31 

24-267 

24} 

19-752 

19} 

16-579 

16} 

90 

95 

31-323 

31} 

24-398 

24} 

19-806 

19} 

16-601 

16} 

95 

100 

31-599 

31i 

24-505 

24} 

19-848 

19} 

16-618 

16} 

100 

Perp 

33-333 

33} 

25-000 

25 

20-000 

20 

16-667 

16} 

Perp 

* Example. — A lease  or  annuity  for  50  years  to  make  3 per  cent,  and 
to  get  back  the  principal,  is  worth  25-730,  or  25}  years  purchase  of  the 
clear  annual  rent.  At  4 per  cent.  21 '482,  or  21  } years  purchase.  At  5 
per  cent.  18-256,  or  18}  years  purchase.  At  6 per  cent.  15-762,  or  15f 
years  purchase. 

Advowson,  or  right  of  presentation  to  a Church,  to  be  considered  as  a 
perpetuity  at  20  years  purchase  (5  per  cent.)  The  clear  annual  income 
must  be  ascertained,  and  the  expense  of  a curate  (probably  £100  per 
annum),  and  all  other  annual  charges,  deducted,  so  as  to  form  a clear 
annual  income. 


10* 


cxlviii  TABLE  FOR  PURCHASING  LEASES,  ESTATES,  &C. 


TABLE  I. — ( Continued .) 

For  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities,  for  Terms  of  Years 
certain,  at  the  several  Hates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  Cent. 
Interest,  which  the  Purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  Money. 


Yrs. 

Years  Purchase. 
7 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
8 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
9 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
10  per  Cent. 

Yrs. 

45 1 

13*628 

13| 

12*123 

12 

10*891 

11  1 

9*869 

9! 

45! 

46 

13*650 

13! 

12*137 

12! 

10*900 

11 

9*875 

10 

46 

46! 

13*671 

13! 

12*151 

12! 

! 10*909 

11 

9*881 

10 

46! 

47 

13*692 

13! 

12*164 

12! 

1 10*918 

11 

9*887 

10 

47 

47| 

13*711 

13! 

12*177 

12! 

10*926 

11 

9*89*2 

10 

47| 

48 

13*730 

13! 

12*189 

12! 

10*934 

11 

1 9*897 

10 

48 

48| 

13*749 

13! 

12*201 

12! 

10*941 

11 

i 9*902 

10 

48! 

49 

13*767 

13f 

12*212 

12! 

10*948 

11 

1 9*906 

10 

49 

494 

13*784 

13!  i 

12*223 

12!  1 

10*955 

11 

9*911 

10 

49! 

*50 

13*801 

13! 

12*233 

12! 

10*962 

11 

9*915 

10 

50 

51 

13*832 

13!  1 

12  253 

12! 

10*974 

11 

9*921 

10 

51 

52 

13*862 

13! 

12*272 

12! 

10*985 

11 

9*930 

10 

52 

53 

13*890 

14 

12*288 

12!  1 

10*996 

11 

9*936 

10 

53 

54 

13*916 

14 

12*304 

12!  j 

11*005 

11 

9*942 

10 

54 

55 

13*940 

14 

12*319 

12! 

11*014 

11 

9*947 

10 

55 

56 

13*963 

14 

12*332 

12! 

11*022 

11 

9*952 

10 

56 

57 

13*984 

14 

12*344 

12!  1 

11*029 

11 

9*956 

10 

57 

58 

14*003 

14 

12*356 

12! 

11*036 

11 

9*960 

10 

58 

59 

14*022 

14 

12*367 

12! 

11*042 

11 

9*964 

10 

59 

60 

14*039 

14  i 

! 12*377 

12! 

11*048 

11 

j 9*967 

10 

60 

65 

14*110 

14 

' 12*416 

12! 

11*070 

11 

' 9*980 

10 

65 

70 

14*160 

14! 

12*443 

12! 

11*084 

11 

| 9*987 

! io 

70 

75 

14*196 

14! 

12*461 

12! 

11*094 

11 

1 9*992 

1 10 

75 

80 

14*222 

14! 

12*474 

12! 

11*100 

11 

9*995 

1 10 

80 

85 

14*240 

14! 

1 12*482 

12! 

11*104 

11 

9*997  1 

10 

85 

90 

14*253 

14! 

12*488 

12! 

11*106 

11 

9*998 

10 

90 

95 

14*263 

14! 

12*492 

12! 

11*108 

11 

9*999 

10 

95 

100 

14*269 

14! 

12*494 

12! 

11*109 

11 

9*999  ; 

10 

100 

Perp 

14*286 

14! 

12*500 

12! 

1 

11*111 

11 

10*000  j 

10 

Perp 

Example. — A lease  or  annuity  for  50  years,  to  make  7 per  cent.,  and 
to  get  back  the  principal,  is  worth  1 3*801,  or  13f  years  purchase  of  the 
clear  annual  rent;  at  8 per  cent.  12*233,  or  12!  years  purchase;  at  9 per 
cent.  10*962,  or  11  years  purchase;  at  10  per  cent.  9*915,  or  10  years 
purchase. 


TABLE  FOR  PURCHASING  LEASES,  ESTATES,  &C.  Cxlix 


TABLE  II. 


For  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities,  held  on  the  Longest 
of  Two  Lives,  at  the  several  Rates  of  3,  4,  5,  and  G per  Cent.  Interest, 
which  the  Purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  Money. 


Ages. 

Years  Purchase. 
3 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
4 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
5 per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
6 per  Cent. 

5—  5 

25*308 

25i 

20*005 

21 

17*670 

17! 

15*260 

154 

5—15 

24*739 

24| 

20*560 

20* 

17*461 

174 

15*125 

15 

5—25 

23*986 

24 

20*053 

20 

17*113 

17 

14*854 

14! 

5 — 35 

23*275 

231 

19  555 

19* 

16*757 

16! 

14*576 

144 

5 — 45 

22*568 

221 

19*031 

19 

16*362 

16.4 

14*252 

144 

5—55 

21*916 

22 

18*518 

18* 

15*953 

16 

13*931 

14 

5—65 

21*348 

211 

18046 

18 

15*553 

154 

13*592 

-13* 

5—75 

20*904 

21 

17*653 

m 

15*209 

154 

13*302 

134 

15—15 

24*015 

24 

20*171 

204 

17*216 

174 

14*954 

15 

15—25 

23*241 

23j 

19*599 

194 

16  831 

16! 

14*665 

14| 

15 — 35 

22*444 

22  A 

19*043 

19 

16*435 

164 

14*368 

144 

15—45 

21*662 

21| 

18*467 

18| 

16*003 

16 

14*027 

14 

15—55 

20  957 

21 

17*915 

18 

15*567 

154 

13*674 

13! 

15-65 

20*364 

201 

17*425 

174 

15*155 

154 

13  343 

13.4 

15—75 

19945 

20' 

17*058 

17 

14*837 

14! 

13*069 

13 

25—25 

22245 

221 

18*932 

19 

16*370 

164 

14*382 

14| 

25—35 

21*289 

21i 

18*260 

184 

15*894 

16 

' 13*979 

14 

*25 — 45 

20*342 

20i 

17*561 

17| 

15*368 

154 

13*569 

134 

25—55 

19*480 

19i 

16*885 

17 

14  833 

14! 

13*142 

134 

25 — 65 

18*748 

18*f 

16*279 

164 

14*324 

144 

12*719 

12! 

25 — 75 

18*214 

181 

15*811 

15! 

13*915 

14 

12*369 

124 

35 — 35 

20154 

201 

17*466 

174 

15  324 

154 

13*557 

13* 

35—45 

19*008 

19 

16*616 

164 

14*686 

14! 

. 13*070 

13 

35—55 

17*957 

18 

15*792 

15*| 

14*035 

14 

12*547 

124 

35—65 

17*065 

17 

15*053 

15 

13  414 

134 

12*024 

12 

35—75 

16*417 

161 

14*485 

144 

12919 

13 

11*614 

11| 

45—45 

17*608 

m 

15*576 

154 

13*898 

14 

12*463 

124 

45—55 

16*285 

161 

14*536 

144 

13*076 

13 

11*809 

ii! 

45  -65 

15*146 

151 

13*591 

134 

12*283  ! 

124 

11*252 

114 

45—75 

14*311 

14.1 

12*859 

12! 

11*643  i 

ii! 

10*594 

104 

55—55 

14619 

141 

13*223 

134 

12*029 

12 

10*965 

11 

55—65 

13  1 20 

13 

11*976 

12 

10*983 

11 

10*100 

10 

55—75 

11*999 

12 

10  992 

11 

10*120 

10 

9*342 

94 

65—75 

9*545 

9* 

8*917 

9 

8 351 

84 

7*834 

7! 

* Example. — A lease  or  annuity  to  continue  during  the  existence  of 
either  of  two  lives,  whose  ages  are  25  and  45,  to  make  3 per  cent,  and 
get  back  the  principal,  is  worth  20*342,  or  204  years  purchase  of  the 
clear  annual  rent ; at  4 per  cent.  17*561,  or  174  years  purchase  ; at  5 per 
cent.  15*368,  or  154  years  purchase;  at  6 per  cent.  13*569,  or  134  years 
purchase. 


cl  TABLE  FOE  PURCHASING  LEASES,  ESTATES,  &C, 


TABLE  II. — ( Continued .) 

For  the  Purchasing  of  Leases,  Estates,  or  Annuities,  held  on  the  Longest 
of  Two  Lives,  at  the  several  Rates  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6 per  Cent.  Interest, 
which  the  Purchaser  may  thereby  make  of  his  Money. 


Ages. 

Years  Purchase.  I 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

3 per  Cent. 

4 per  Cent. 

5 per  Cent. 

6 per  Cent. 

10—10 

24*987 

25 

20-769 

20f 

17-613 

17! 

15*225 

15! 

10—20 

24*150 

241 

20*201 

20j 

17-240 

17! 

14*964 

15 

10—30 

2U*435 

23j 

19*718 

19f 

16*907 

17 

14*728 

14f 

10—40 

22*720 

22| 

19*207 

19! 

16-534 

16! 

14*453 

14! 

10— ft. 

22*055 

22 

18*702 

18! 

16*148 

16! 

14*154 

14! 

10—60 

21*488 

2 H ! 

18*248 

18| 

15-781 

15! 

13*855 

13! 

10—70 

21*050 

21 

17*876 

18 

15*462 

15! 

13*383 

13! 

10—80 

20*797 

20*1 

17*649 

17f 

15*259 

15! 

13*398 

13! 

20—20 

23*143 

231 

19*531 

19! 

16*782 

16f 

14*640 

14! 

20— 30 

2*2*274 

221 

18*941 

19 

16*372 

16! 

14*348 

14! 

*2  —40 

21*390 

21* 

18*306 

18! 

15*907 

16  j 

14*003 

14 

20—50 

20  551 

20! 

17*607 

17! 

15*415 

15! 

13*620 

13! 

20—60 

19*818 

19! 

17*077 

17 

14*936 

15 

13*228 

13! 

20—70 

19*223 

191 

16*568 

16! 

14*498 

14! 

12*852 

12! 

20—80 

18*850 

18! 

16*233 

16! 

14-197 

14! 

12*578 

12! 

30—30 

20*255 

211 

18*249 

18! 

15*889 

16 

14004 

14 

30—40 

20*202 

201 

17*488 

17! 

15*333 

15! 

13*592 

13! 

30—50 

19*198 

191 

16*724 

16! 

14*745 

14! 

13*133 

13! 

30—60 

18*321 

181 

16*018 

16 

14*172 

14! 

12*665 

12! 

30—70 

17*613 

17! 

15*413 

15! 

13*653 

13! 

12218 

12! 

30—80 

17*173 

171 

15*018 

15 

13*297 

13! 

11*895 

12 

40—40 

18*932 

19 

16*574 

16! 

14*658 

14! 

13*088 

13 

40—50 

17*694 

17| 

15*627 

15! 

13*929 

14 

12-520 

12! 

40—60 

16*600 

16! 

14*746 

14! 

13*214 

13!  i 

11*935 

12 

40-70 

15-711 

15f 

13*987 

14 

12*562 

12!  1 

11*374 

11! 

40—80 

15*160 

151 

13*491 

13! 

12*116 

12!  1 

10  969 

11 

50—50 

16*158 

16.1 

14*447 

14! 

13*016 

13 

11*804 

Ilf 

50—60 

14*752 

14| 

13*314 

13! 

12*093 

12  ! 

11*048 

11 

50-70 

13*588 

13! 

12*319 

12! 

11-238 

11!  1 

10*311 

io! 

50—80 

12*855 

12f 

11*660 

Ilf 

10*644 

10! 

9*772 

9f 

60—60 

12*948 

13 

11*852 

Ilf 

10*896 

io!  1 

10*061 

10 

60—70 

11*372 

ii| 

10*500 

10! 

9*735 

9f 

9*058 

9 

60—80 

10*361 

101 

9*590 

9! 

8*915 

9 

8*315 

8! 

70—70 

9*207 

91 

8*635 

«}l<9 

00 

8*116 

8 

7*651 

7! 

Example.— A lease  or  annuity  to  continue  during  the  existence  of 
either  of  two  lives,  whose  ages  are  20  and  40,  to  make  3 per  cent,  and 
to  get  hack  the  principal,  is  worth  21‘390,  or  21!  years  purchase  of  the 
clear  annual  rent : at  4 per  cent.  18  306,  or  18!  years  purchase ; at  5 per 
cent.  15-907,  or  16  years  purchase;  at  6 per  cent.  14003,  or  14  years 
purchase. 


TABLE  FOR  RENEWING  YEARS  LAPSED  IN  A LEASE.  cli 


TABLE  III. 


For  Renewing  any  Number  of  Years  lapsed  or  expired  in  a Lease 
originally  granted  for  Twenty-one  Year«,  at  the  several  rates  of  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  per  Cent.  Interest.  The  last  column  is  at  the  Rate 
of  £11,564,  or  £ll  11s.  3d.  per  Cent,  at  which  Rate  of  Interest  the 
renewing  Fine  of  One  Year’s  Rent  every  Seven  Years  is  calculated. 


Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

3 perCent. 

4 per  Cent. 

5 per  Cent. 

6 per  Cent. 

Years 

1 

•538 

1 

2 

*439 

_1  I 

*359 

1 

4* 

*294 

4s 

1 

2 

1091 

1 

*895 

1 j 

*736 

3 

As 

*606 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1-661 

if 

1*370 

if ! 

1132 

If 

*936 

1 

3 

4 

2-249 

n 

1-863 

if 

1-547 

If 

1-287 

If 

4 

5 

2 854 

2f 

2 377 

2! 

1-983 

2 

1-658 

If 

5 

6 

3-477 

H 

2-911 

3 

2*441 

n 

2052 

2 

6 

*7 

4-119 

4 

3-466 

H 

2-922 

3 

2-469 

2| 

7 

8 

4-780 

4| 

4-043 

4 

3-428 

3! 

2-911 

3 

8 

9 

5-461 

5£ 

4-644 

4f 

3 958 

4 

3-380 

3f 

9 

10 

6162 

Of 

5-269 

5f 

4-515 

4f 

3-877 

4 

10 

11 

6-885 

7 

5-918 

6 

5099 

5 

4-404 

4| 

11 

12 

7 629 

n 

6-594 

5-713 

5f 

4-962 

5 

12 

13 

8-395 

8| 

7296 

7f 

6-358 

6f 

5-554 

13 

14 

9185 

9f 

8027 

8 

7*035 

7 

6182 

6f 

14 

15 

9*998 

10 

8-787 

8f 

7-745 

7f 

6-847 

Of 

15 

16 

10835 

iof 

9-577 

9! 

8-492 

H 

7552 

7! 

16 

17 

11*698 

nf 

10-399 

10!  , 

9 275 

9f 

8299 

8f 

17 

18 

12586 

12! 

11-254 

Hf  1 

10-098 

10 

9-091 

9 

18 

19 

13*502 

13! 

12  143 

121 
1 At 

10  962 

11 

9931 

10 

19 

20 

14-444 

14! 

13068 

13 

11-869 

Ilf 

10*821 

10f 

20 

21 

1 

15-415 

15! 

14*029 

14 

12  821 

12! 

11764 

Ilf 

21 

* Example. — The  sum  or  fine  which  a tenant  ought  to  give  for  the  re- 
newal of  7 years  lapsed  in  his  lease  of  21  years,  in  order  that  he  may  make 
3 per  cent,  interest  of  his  money,  is  41 19,  or  4 years  purchase  of  the 
clear  improved  rent,  or  annual  value  of  the  estate,  after  deducting  the 
reserved  or  quit  rent,  and  all  taxes  and  other  annual  charges.  At  4 per 
cent.  3-466,  or  3|  years  purchase.  At  5 per  cent.  2 922,  or  3 years  pur- 
chase. At  6 per  cent.  2-469,  or  2f  years  purchase. 


clii 


TABLE  FOB  RENEWING  YEARS  LAPSED  IN  A LEASE, 


TABLE  III  .—(Continued.) 


For  Renewing  any  Number  of  Years  lapsed  or  expired  in  a Lease 
originally  granted  for  Twenty-one  Years,  at  the  several  Hates  of  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  per  Cent.  Interest.  The  last  column  is  at  the  Rate 
of  £11,564,  or  £11  11s.  3d.  perCent.  at  which  rate  of  Interest  the 
renewing  Fine  of  One  Year’s  Rent  every  Seven  Years  is  calculated. 


Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase,  i 

£11, £64 

or 

7 per  Cent. 

8 per  Cent. 

10  per  Cent. 

£11  1 Is. 

3d. 

ears 

per  Cent. 

1 

*242 

1 

*199 

•135 

i 

5 

•100 

l 

To 

1 

2 

*500 

x 

*413 

•284 

X I 
4 

•213 

3 

2 

3 

*776 

% 

4 

*645 

5 

4 

*447 

¥ 

•338 

3 

3 

4 

1072 

1 

*895 

1 

*627 

I ‘ 

•477 

l 

3 

4 

5 

1-389 

1-165 

n 

•825 

.i  i 
4 

•633 

3 

5 

6 

1-728 

n 

1-457 

n 

1-043 

1 

•806 

3 

4 

6 

*7 

2*090 

2 

1-773 

if 

1-282 

n 

1-000 

1 

7 

8 

2*478 

n 

2113 

2 

1-545 

H 

1-216 

If 

8 

9 

2*893 

3 

2-481 

2§ 

1-835 

i-i 

1-457 

H 

9 

10 

3337 

31 

2-878 

3 

2-154 

1 ^ 

1-726 

12 

A4 

10 

11 

3-812 

3f 

3 307 

3f 

i 2-504 

21 

*“2 

2026 

2 

11 

12 

4-320 

4f 

3-770 

3| 

2-890 

3 

2-361 

21 

12 

13 

4-864 

4f 

4-270 

4f 

3-314 

3± 

2-734 

2- 

13 

14 

5*446 

5f 

4-810 

4f 

3-780 

3f 

3-151 

3f 

14 

15 

6069 

6 

5394 

4-293 

4* 

3*616 

3| 

15 

16 

6-735 

6f 

6 024 

6 

4-858 

4f 

4-135 

4f 

16 

17 

7*448 

71 

6-705 

6f 

5-479 

H 

4-713 

4'f 

17 

18 

8211 

8f 

7-440 

7| 

6-162 

5-359 

5f 

18 

19 

9-028 

9 

8-234 

8f 

6-913 

7 

6-079 

6 

19 

20 

9-901 

10 

9-091 

9 

7-740 

7f 

6-882 

6f 

20 

21 

10-836 

10f 

10-017 

10 

8-649 

8* 

7779 

7-2 

‘ 4 

21 

* Example. — The  sum  or  fine  which  a tenant  ought  to  give  for  the 
renewal  of  7 years  lapsed  in  his  lease  of  21  years,  in  order  that  he  may 
make  7 per  cent,  interest  of  his  money,  is  2-090,  or  two  years  purchase 
of  the  clear  improved  rent,  or  annual  value  of  the  estate,  after  deducting 
the  reserved  or  quit  rent,  and  all  taxes  and  other  annual  charges.  At  8 
per  cent.  1*773,  or  If  years  purchase.  At  10  per  cent.  1*282,  or  If 
years  purchase.  At  £11  11s.  3d.  per  cent.  1*000,  or  1 year’s  purchase. 


TABI/R  SHOWING  THE  "VALUE  OF  A KEVEESIONAEY  ESTATE,  cliii 


TABLE  IV, 


Showing  the  present  Value  of  a Reversionary  Estate  in  Fee,  after  the 
Life  of  a Person  of  given  Age,  at  the  several  Kates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
8 per  Cent.  Interest  (Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality). 


Age  in 
Possession. 

Years  Purchase. 
3 per  Cent. 

Pears  Purchase. 
.4  per  Cent. 

Years  Purchase. 
5 per  Cent. 

Age  in 
Possession. 

5 

9*640 

9f 

5*406 

5k 

3*410 

3? 

5 

10 

9*821 

9f 

5*415 

5k 

3*331 

3! 

10 

15 

10*751 

io| 

6*044 

6 

3*773 

3f 

15 

20 

11*639 

nf 

6*637 

6f 

4*183 

4! 

20 

25 

12*668 

12| 

7*355 

7! 

4*697 

4f 

25 

*30 

13*777 

13| 

8*148 

81 

5*277 

51 

30 

35 

14*900 

15 

8*959 

9 

5*873 

51 

35 

40 

16*190 

161 

9926 

9 

6*610 

6| 

40 

45 

17*470 

17| 

10*896 

10 

7*352 

7! 

45 

50 

19030 

19 

12-131 

12! 

8*340 

8! 

50 

55 

20  925 

21 

13*700 

13! 

9*653 

9f 

55 

60 

22*842 

22f 

15*337 

15! 

11*060 

11 

60 

65 

24*416 

244 

16*693 

16f 

12235 

12! 

65 

70 

26*210 

26! 

18*291 

181  | 

13*664 

13! 

70 

75 

27  821 

27| 

19*761 

19! 

15*011 

15 

75 

80 

28*968 

29 

20*817 

20! 

15*985 

16 

80 

85 

30-104 

30 

21*885 

22 

16*991 

17 

85 

90 

30-834 

20! 

22*584 

22k 

17*661 

17! 

90 

95 

30*576 

30± 

22*326 

22! 

17*404 

17k 

95 

* Example. — A reversionary  estate  in  fee  or  perpetuity  after  the 
life  of  a person  aged  30  years,  at  3 per  cent.,  is  worth  in  present  money 
(according  to  the  Carlisle  rate  of  mortality)  13*777,  or  13f  years  pur- 
chase ; at  4 per  cent.  8*148,  or  8|  years  purchase ; at  5 per  cent.  5*277, 
or  years  purchase. 
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TABLE  IV. — ( Continued .) 


Showing  the  present  Value  of  a Reversionary  Estate  in  Fee  after  the 
Life  of  a Person  of  given  Age,  at  the  several  Kates  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
8 per  Cent.  Interest  (Carlisle  Table). 


Age  in 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

Years  Purchase. 

I A • 

| Age  in 

Possession. 

6 per  Cent. 

7 per  Cent. 

8 per  Cent. 

| Possession. 

5 

2-342 

2f 

1-712 

If 

' 1 316 

If 

5 

10 

2-219 

2L 

1-569 

11 

1-166 

14 

10 

15 

2-541 

2L 

1-813 

If 

1-356 

If 

15 

20 

2-832 

ol 

2027 

2 

1-515 

H 

20 

25 

3-211 

31 

2-314 

21 
^ k 

1-738 

1 i 

25 

*30 

3-647 

3f 

2650 

2f 

2-012 

2 

30 

35 

4-094 

4 

2-991 

3 

2-265 

21 

35 

40 

4665 

4f 

3441 

34 

2-625 

2 i 

40 

45 

5-239 

3-889 

4 

2-980 

3 ! 

45 

50 

6 036 

6 

! 4-537 

41 

3 513 

31  | 

50 

55 

7-143 

71 

5-479 

54  | 

4-321 

4f  i 

55 

60 

8-363 

81 

6-543 

64 

5-255 

5f  I 

60 

65 

9-386 

91 

7-439 

71  | 

6043 

6 , 

65 

70 

10-669 

10f 

8-596 

81  ! 

7090 

7 

70 

75 

11-907 

12 

9-737 

9f  1 

8-145 

8f  1 

75 

80 

12-809 

12# 

10-573 

104 

8 923 

9 

80 

85 

13-758 

13f 

11-471  1 

114 

9773 

9f 

85 

90 

14-401 

144 

12-088 

12' 

10-367 

10f 

90 

95 

14145 

141 

11-835 

Ilf 

10-117 

10 

95 

* Example. — A reversionary  estate  in  fee  or  perpetuity,  after  the 
life  of  a person  aged  30  years,  at  6 per  cent.,  is  worth  [in  present  money 
(according  to  the  Carlisle  rate  of  mortality),  3"647,  or  3f  years  purchase  ; 
at  7 percent.  2650,  or  2f  years  purchase:  at  8 per  cent.  2012,  or  2 
years  purchase. 


ACREAGE,  POPULATION,  AND  VALUE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY.  civ 


TABLE  V. 


Acreage,  Population,  and  Annual  Yalue  of  Real  Property,  in  each 
County  of  England  and  Wales,  assessed  to  Income  Tax  (Schedule  A) 
in  the  Year  ending  April  5,  1862. 


Exgl^  nd. 

Acreage. 

Population. 

Gross  Annual  Yalue  of 
Real  Property,  including 
Railways  and  Canals, 
assessed  to  Income  Tax 
under  Schedule  A,  in  the 
Year  ending  April  5. 

Counties. 

1851. 

1861. 

1862. 

1857. 

Bedfordshire  

Berkshire 

Buckingham  

Cambridge  

Chester 

Cornwall  

Cumberland  

Derby  

Devon  

Dorset  

Durham  

Essex 

Gloucester  

Hereford  

Hertford  

Huntingdon 

Kent  

Lancaster 

Leicester  

Lincoln 

Middlesex  

Monmouth  

Norfolk 

Northampton  

Northumbrleand  

Nottingham  

Oxford  

Rutland  

Shropshire  

Somersetshire 

Southampton 

Staffordshire  

Suffolk  

.Surrey  

Sussex  

Warwickshire  

Westmoreland  

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire  

Yorkshire,  E.  Riding  

„ W.  Riding  

„ N.  Riding  

Total  of  England  

295,582 

451,210 

466,932 

525,182 

707,078 

873,600 

1,001,273 

658,803 

1,657,180 

632,025 

622,476 

1,060,549 

805,102 

534,823 

391,141 

229,544 

1,039,419 

1,219,221 

514.164 
1,775,457 

180,136 

868,399 

1,354,301 

630,358 

1,249,299 

526,076 

472,717 

95,805 

826,055 

1,047,220 

1,070,216 

728,468 

947,681 

478,792 

936,911 

563,946 

485,432 

865,092 

472.165 
768,419 

1,709,307 

1,350,121 

124,478 
170,065 
163,723 
185,405 
455,725 
355,558 
195,492 
296,084 
567,098 
184,207 
390,997 
369,318 
458,805 
115,489 
167,298 
64,183 . 
615,766 
2,031,236 
230,308 
407,222 
1,886,576 
157,418 
442,714 
212,380 
303,568 
270,427 
170,439 
22,983 
229,341 
443,916 
405,370 
608,716 
337,215 
683,082 
336,844 
475,013 
58,287 
254,221 
276,926 
220,983 
1,325,495 
216,214 

135,287 

176,256 

167,993 

176,016 

505,428 

369,390 

205,276 

339,327 

584,373 

188,789 

508,666 

404,851 

485,770 

123,712 

173,280 

64,250 

733,887 

2,429,440 

237,412 

412,246 

2,206,485 

174,633 

434,798 

227,704 

343,025 

293,867 

170,944 

21,861 

240,959 

444,873 

481,815 

746,943 

337,070 

831,093 

363,735 

561,855 

60,817 

249,311 

307,397 

240,227 

1,507,796 

245,154 

£ 

596,016 

841,686 

765,516 

1,140,029 

2,000,300 

1,346,752 

990,835 

2,671,124 

2,137,213 

840,371 

2,135,246 

2,258,150 

1,627,777 

811,659 

974,606 

407,840 

2,802,222 

4,803,798 

1,258,717 

3,048,272 

2,138,295 

675,654 

2,305,428 

1,286,403 

1,337,083 

815,938 

818,910 

181,456 

1,352,123 

2,314,989 

1,490,785 

2,298,254 

1,685,353 

1,800,633 

1,051,368 

1,414,499 

348,502 

1,096,678 

1,131,142 

1,286,774 

3,264,820 

1,487,566 

£ 

517,621 

776,859 

667,410 

1,026,370 

1,982,439 

1,135,462 

882,870 

2,065,686 

1,896,377 

863,715 

1,501,998 

1,915,551 

1,497,372 

731,446 

856,278 

375,187 

2,402,289 

3,929,833 

1,142,301 

2,818,188 

1,616,405 

652,210 

2,104,757 

1,152,713 

1,112,664 

737,695 

740,022 

162,697 

1,242,618 

2,068,784 

1,299,744 

2,036,104 

1,562,550 

1,517,245 

931,363 

1,299,013 

304,724 

901,449 

1,117,176 

1,036,273 

3,380,360 

1,269,416 

32,590,397 

16,921,888 

18,954,444 

65,736,382 

57,231,234 

Clvi  ACREAGE,  POPULATION,  AND  VALUE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY, 


TABLE  Y. — {Continued.) 

Acreage,  Population,  and  Annual  Value  of  Beal  Property,  in  each 
County  in  England  and  Wales,  assessed  to  Income  Tax  (Schedule  A), 
in  the  Year  ending  April  5,  1862. 


Wales. 

Average. 

Population, 

Gross  Annual  Value  of 
Real  Property,  including 
Railways  and  Canals, 
assessed  to  Income  Tax, 
under  Schedule  A,  in  the 
Year  ending  April  5. 

Counties. 

1851. 

1861. 

1862. 

1857. 

Anglesea  

Brecknockshire  

Cardiganshire 

Carmarthenshire  

Carnarvonshire  

Denbighshire 

Flintshire 

Glamorganshire 

Merionethshire  J 

Montgomeryshire  

Pembrokeshire  

Radnorshire  

193,453 

460,158 

443,387 

606,331 

370,273 

386,052 

184,905 

547,494 

385,291 

483,323 

401,691 

272,128 

57,327 

61,474 

70,796 

110,632 

87,870 

92,583 

68,156 

231,849 

38,843 

67,335 

94,140 

24,716 

54,609 

61,627 

72,245 

111,796 

95,694 

100,778 

69,737 

317,752 

38,963 

66,919 

96,278 

25,382 

£ 

172,156 

251,026 

215,781 

374,721 

359,224 

486,779 

331,807 

655,351 

209,265 

300,321 

323,018 

119,675 

£ 

156,086 

240,657 

188,521 

351,806 

283,675 

473,355 

255,569 

503,375 

163,027 

275,307 

302,094 

109,354 

Total  of  Wales  

4,734,486 

1,005,721 

1,111,780 

3,799,124 

3,302,826 

,,  England  & Wales 

37,324,883 

17,927,609 

20,066,224 

69,535,506 

60,534,060 

Scotland 

19,639,377 

2,888,742 

3,062,294 

9,274,064 

8,013,005 

Gross  Annual  Value  of  Real  Property,  including  Railways  and  Canals, 
assessed  to  Income  Tax  under  Schedule  A,  and  including  both 
Boroughs  and  Counties. 


Borough. 

Counties. 

Totals  of  Boroughs 
and  Counties. 

1862. 

1857. 

1862. 

1857. 

1862. 

1857. 

Eng.  & Wales 

Scotland  

Ireland 

£ 

50,534,457 

5,854,474 

2,443,195 

£ 

42,962,193 

4,569,744 

2,089,191 

£ 

69,535,506 

9,274,064 

10,957,351 

£ 

60,534,060 

8,013,005 

9,826,095 

£ 

120,069,963 

15,128,538 

13,400,546 

£ 

103,496,253 
12,582,749 
1 1,915, 2^6 

United  King- 
dom   

58,832,126 

49,621,128 

89,766,921 

78,373,160 

148,599,047 

127,994,288 

AVERAGE  SIZE  OR  FARMS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  clvii 


Acres  of  Land  in  Great  Britain,  and  Acres  of  Land  returned  as  in  the 
Occupation  of  the  Farmer  by  whom  it  is  Fanned. 


Number  of 
Farms. 

Acres 

of  Territory. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Acres  under 
Culture  as 
returned  by 
Farmers. 

Number 
of  Acres 
Uncultivated 
or  unaccounted 
for. 

Great  Britain  . . 

285,936 

57,624,377 

29,213,312 

28,411,065 

England 

225,318 

37,324,915 

24,905,758 

12,419,157 

Scotland 

Islands  in  the  British 

56,650 

20,047,462 

4,188,578 

15,858,884 

Seas  

3,968  | 

252,000 

118,976 

133,024 

The  following  Table  represents  the  average  size  of  Farms  in  Great 
Britain  : — 


Acres. 

Number 

of  Farms. 

Great  Britain. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Islands. 

Total  

283,378 

223,271 

56,150 

3,957 

Under  . . . . 100 

190,573 

142,358 

44,469 

3,746 

Between  100  and  200 

52,912 

45,752 

7,009 

151 

200  „ 300 

20,603 

18,401 

2,166 

36 

300  „ 400 

9,031 

8,061 

961 

9 

400  ,,  500 

4,063 

3,585 

471 

7 

500  „ 600 

2,248 

1,971 

272 

5 

600  „ 1000 

2,816 

2,372 

442 

2 

1000  and  upwards 

1,132 

771 

360 

1 

The  size  of  2558  farms  in  Great  Britain — of  2047  in  England  and  Wales, 
of  500  in  Scotland,  and  11  farms  in  the  Islands  of  the  British  Seas, — was  not 
stated. 

In  the  same  year,  the  proportional  number  of  Farm-holdings  of  various 
sizes  was  given.  Out  of  every  thousand  Farms  there  were  : — 


Acres. 

Great  Britain. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Islands. 

Under  100 

672-50 

637-60 

791-97 

946-68 

100 

186-72 

204-92 

124-83 

38-16 

200 

72-71 

82-42 

38-58 

9-10 

300 

31*87 

36-10 

17-11 

2-27 

400 

14-34 

16-06 

8-39 

1-77 

600 

9-94 

10-62 

7-87 

•51 

1000  and  upwards  ... 

3-99 

3-45 

6-41 

•25 

Clviii  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Number  of  Persons  engaged  in  Agriculture  in  England  and  Wales, 
enumerated  at  each  of  the  Censuses  of  1851  and  1861. 


Occupations. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1851. 

1861. 

1851. 

1861. 

1 

1851. 

1861. 

Total  of  Agricultural  Order 

2,011,447 

1,924,110 

1,559,762 

1,545,667 

451,685 

378,443 

Land  Proprietor 

30,315 

30,766 

17,047 

226,515 

15,131 

13,268 

15,635 

Farmer  Grazier 

249,431 

249,735 

226,957 

22,916 

22,778 

Farmer  Grazier’s  Wife  ... 

164,618 

163,765 

164,618 

163,765 

Farmer’s  Son,  Grandson, 
Brother,  &c 

111,704 

92,321 

111,704 

92,321 

Farmer’s  Daughter,  Sister, 
Niece,  &c 

105,147 

83,830 

105,147 

83,830 

Farm- Bailiff  

10,561 

15,698 

10^561 

15*698 

Agicultural  Labourer  (Out- 
door   

952,997 

958,265 

908,678 

914,301 

44,319 

... 

43,964 

Shepherd  (Out-door)  

12,517 

25,559 

12,517 

25,559 

Farm-Servant  (In-door)  ... 

288,272 

204,962 

189,116 

158,401 

99,156 

46^561 

Land  Surveyor,  Land  Agent 

3,064 

4,702 

3,064 

4,702 

Agricultural  Student 

104 

490 

104 

490 

Hop  Grower  

30 

33 

30 

33 

Willow  llod  Grower  or 
Dealer  

60 

35 

59 

35 

1 

Teazle  Grower,  Merchant . 

85 

81 

85 

81 

... 

Agricultural  Implement 
Proprietor  

55 

286 

50 

236 

5 

Agricultural  Engine  and 
Machine  Worker  

1,205 

1,205 

Land-Drainage  Service  ... 

”ll 

1,761 

"’ll 

1,761 

The  remainder  of  the  list  of  occupations  is  not  so  closely  connected 
with  agriculture. 


Occupations. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1851. 

1861. 

1851. 

1861. 

1851. 

1861. 

Colonial  Planter  & Farmer 

16 

91 

16 

91 

Others  connected  with 

Agriculture 

128 

117 

116 

73 

12 

44 

Woodman  and  Wood  Ga- 

therer   

7,772 

8,916 

7,772 

8,907 

9 

Others  connected  with 

Arboriculture 

236 

10 

220 

10 

16 

Gardener  

71,805 

78,533 

69,685 

76,760 

2,120 

1,773 

Nurseryman  

2,383 

2,917 

2,350 

2,838 

33 

79 

Watercress  Grower  

39 

55 

39 

55 

Others  connected  with  Hor- 

ticulture   

97 

27 

23 

22 

74 

5 

Number  of  Fanners  and  Graziers,  Farm-Bailiffs,  Farm- Servant's 
(In-door),  Agricultural  Labourers,  and  Shepherds  (Out-door),  enume- 
rated at  the  Censuses  of  1851  and  1861  in  England  and  Wales. 

1851  1,347,387 

1861  1,340,916 

In  Scotland  the  totals  of  the  Agricultural  class  were — 

1851  388, 208 

1861  378,609 


ANALYSES  OF  SOILS. 


The  subjoined  Analyses  of  soils  and  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  are  selected  from  the  works  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  chemists  in  Europe  : — 

The  object  of  presenting  these  Analyses  to  the  reader  is  to 
confirm  the  views  taken  in  the  foregoing  pages,  by  showing, 
first,  the  dependence  of  the  existence  of  plants  upon  the 
mineral  substances  in  the  soil ; secondly,  the  value  of  the 
various  kinds  of  straw  and  hay  merely,  and  indeed  of  all 
vegetable  substances,  as  manure;  thirdly,  the  different 
degrees  in  which  their  several  mineral  constituents  are 
required  by  each  particular  crop ; and  lastly,  the  necessity 
of  their  presence  in  artificial  manures,  except  those  which 
the  land  is  known  to  contain  in  inexhaustible  quantity. 

Both  the  salts  and  organic  parts  of  animal  substances  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  plants  from  which  they  are 
derived,  except  that  the  organic  substances  of  the  former 
contain  less  oxygen  and  a much  greater  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen, to  which  latter  circumstance  is  owing  its  much  more 
powerful  effect  as  a manure. 

No.  1 is  the  analysis  of  a soil,  called  a loamy  sand,  in  the 
environs  of  Brunswick,  of  remarkable  sterility,  upon  which 
white  clover  would  not  grow. 

No.  2 is  the  analysis  of  a very  fertile  alluvial  soil  from 
Honigpolder,  to  which  no  manure  had  ever  been  applied. 


No*  1.  No.  2. 

Parts  in  100  of  each. 

Silica  with  coarse  silicious  and 

95-843 

64.800  fine. 

Alumina  .... 

0-600 

5-700 

Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 

1-800 

6-100  peroxide 
only. 

Peroxide  of  manganese  * 

a trace 

0-090 

Lime  in  combination  with  silica 

0;038 

5-880  with  other 
acids. 

clx 


ANALYSES  OF  SOILS. 


No.  1.  No.  2. 
Parts  in  100  of  each. 


Magnesia  in  combination  with  silica  0 1 0 0 6 
Potash  and  soda  . . . 0-005 

Phosphate  of  iron  . . 0.198 


0-840 

0-603 

0-430  Phosphate 


of  lime. 


Sulphuric  acid 
Chlorine 


0-002  0-210  with  lime. 

0’006  0’201  incommon 


salt. 


Humus  soluble  in  alkalies  . 1’000  2'540 

Humus  insoluble  in  alkalies  . 0-502  5 "600 

Carbonic  acid  combined  with  lime  — - 3*920 

Nitrogenous  matter  . . — 1-582 

Water  ....  — 1-504 


100-000  100-000 

“ The  obvious  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil  No.  1 is  a 
deficiency  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  gypsum,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  much  increased  by 
manuring  it  with  marl.  The  white  clover,  which  formerly 
refused  to  grow  upon  this  soil,  now  grew  upon  it  with  much 
luxuriance ; the  dryness  of  the  soil  could  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  sterility,  for  the  stiff  nature  of  the  subsoil  on 
which  it  rested  prevented  a deficiency  of  moisture.” 

These  analyses  of  soils  of  such  great  difference  in  their  pro- 
ductive power  are  placed  alongside  each  other  in  order  to  show 
more  conspicuously  the  cause  of  their  so  widely  differing. 
Their  mechanical  structure  would  of  course  have  considerable 
effect  to  the  disadvantage  of  No.  1 ; but  had  they  been  the 
same  in  this  respect,  the  superiority  of  No.  2 would  have 
been  almost  equally  great. 

The  fresh  ashes  of  wheat  contain,  in  100  parts 


Phosphate  of  potash  . 

36-51 

Phosphate  of  soda 

32T3 

Phosphate  of  lime 

3-35 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 

19-61 
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Perphosphate  of  iron  . 4 3*04 

Silica  . . . . . *15 

Coal  and  sand  ....  4*99 

Fresenius. 

The  ashes  of  rye  contain,  in  100  parts  : — 

Phosphate  of  potash  . . 52-91 

Phosphate  of  soda  . . . 9*29 

Phosphate  of  lime  . . . 5-21 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . . 26-91 

Perphosphate  of  iron  . . 1-88 

Sulphate  of  potash  and  common  salt  2 -9  8 
Silicate  of  potash  . . . -34 

Sand  . . . . . *50 

Fresenius. 

The  ashes  of  peas  contain,  in  100  parts  : — 

Phosphate  of  potash  . . . 52*78 

Phosphate  of  soda  . . . 5*67 

Phosphate  of  lime  . . . 10*77 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . . 13*78 

Perphosphate  of  iron  . . 2*46 

Sulphate  of  potash  . . . 9*09 

Common  salt  . . . . 3 "9 6 

Will. 

The  ashes  of  beans  contain,  in  100  parts  : — 

Phosphate  of  potash  and  soda  . 68*59 

Phosphate  of  lime  . . . 9*35 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . . 19*11 

Sulphate  of  potash  and  common  salt  1*84 
Silicate  of  potash  . . . I'll 

Buchner. 

The  ashes  of  barley  contain,  in  100  parts: — 

Potash  . . . . .18*00 

Phosphate  of  lime  . . . 9*20 

Chloride  of  potassium  . . *25 


11 
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Sulphate  of  potash  . 

1-5 

Earthy  phosphates  . 

325 

Silica  ..... 

355 

Metallic  oxides 

•25 

Loss  ..... 

2-80 

Saussure. 

ashes  of  oats,  100  parts  : — 

Potash  ..... 

6*00 

Soda  ..... 

5-00 

Lime  ..... 

3*00 

Magnesia  .... 

2-50 

Alumina  .... 

0*50 

Silica  ..... 

76-50 

Sulphuric  acid 

1*50 

Phosphoric  acid 

3*00 

Chlorine  .... 

•50 

Johnston. 

i ashes  of  wheat  straw,  100  parts : — 

Potash  .... 

12-5 

Phosphate  of  lime  . 

5'0 

Chloride  of  potassium 

30 

Sulphate  of  potash  . 

2-0 

Earthy  phosphates  . 

6-2 

Earthy  carbonates  . 

1-0 

Silica  ..... 

61-5 

Metallic  oxides 

10 

Loss  ..... 

7*8 

Saussure. 

ashes  of  barley  straw,  100  parts  : — 

Potash  ...... 

16-0 

Chloride  of  potassium 

*5 

Sulphate  of  soda  .... 

3-5 

Earthy  phosphates  .... 

7-75 

Earthy  carbonates  ...  * 

12*5 

Silica  . . * 

35'5 
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Metallic  oxides *5 

Loss 2-25 

Saussure. 

The  ashes  of  bean  straw,  100  parts  : — 

Carbonate  of  potash  . . . . 3*32 

Carbonate  of  soda  ....  6*06 

Sulphate  of  potash  . . . .32*4 

Common  salt  . . . . . 0-28 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . . . 3 9 '50 

Magnesia 1'92 

Phosphate  of  lime  ....  6*43 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . . . 6' 6 6 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alum  . . 3 '49 

Silica 7*97 

Hertwic. 

The  ashes  of  pea  straw,  100  parts : — 

Carbonate  of  potash  . . . . 446 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . . . 8 '27 

Sulphate  of  potash  . . . . 10'75 

Common  salt 4*63 

Carbonate  of  lime  ....  47’81 

Magnesia  ......  4'05 

Phosphate  of  lime  . . . . 545 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia  . . . 4' 3 7 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alum  . . 240 

Silica 7‘81 

The  ashes  of  good  meadow  hay,  100  parts  : — 

Silica  ......  60*1 

Phosphate  of  lime  . . . . 164 

Phosphate  of  iron  . . . . 5*0 

Lime 2*7 

Magnesia 8*6 

Gypsum 1*2 

Sulphate  of  potash  . . . . 2*2 

Chloride  of  potassium  ...  1*3 

Carbonate  of  soda  ....  2*0 

Loss ‘8 

11* 
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The  ashes  of  clover  and  sainfoin,  100  parts  of  each : — 


Clover. 

Sainfoin. 

Silica  .... 

5*438 

2-79 

Sulphate  of  potash 

3-080 

3-87 

Chloride  of  sodium 

1-670 

2-37 

Carbonate  of  potash 

12-728 

9-93 

Carbonate  of  soda- . 

13-528 

1716 

Carbonate  of  lime  . 

38-216 

32-55 

Magnesia  , . 

4160 

9-11 

Phosphate  of  iron  . 

1-240 

0-64 

Phosphate  of  lime  . 

11-970 

16-37 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  . 

6-790 

3-98 

Carbonaceous  matter 

0-160 

0-36 

Liebig. 

The  ashes  of  the  bran  of  wheat,  100  parts : — 

Potash 

14-0 

Phosphate  of  lime 

70 

Chloride  of  potassium 

•16 

Earthy  phosphates 

46-5 

Silica 

•5 

Metallic  oxides  . 

•25 

Loss  .... 

* # 

8-59 

• 

Saussure. 

Analyses  of  several  kinds  of  farm  produce,  100  parts  of  each. 

extremely  dry  : — 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Ashes; 

Wheat  - 46'1 

5-8 

43-4 

2-3 

2-4 

Pye  - 46*2 

5-6 

42-2 

1-7 

2-3 

Oats  - - - 507 

6*4 

36-7 

2-2 

4-0 

Wheat  straw  - - 48 ‘4 

5*3 

38-9 

0-4 

7-0 

Pye  straw  - - 49 ’9 

5-6 

40-6 

0-3 

3-6 

Oat  straw  - 50T 

5*4 

39-0 

0-4 

51 

Potatoes  - - - 44- 0 

5-8 

44-7 

1-5 

.4-0 

Beet-  - - - 42-8 

5*8 

43-4 

1-7 

6*3 

Turnips  - - - 42-9 

5-5 

42-3 

1-7 

7-6 

Yellow  peas  - - 46 -5 

6-2 

40-0 

4-2 

31 

Pea  straw  - 45*8 

5-0 

35-6 

2-3 

11-3 

Ped  clover  stalk  - 47*4 

5-0 

37-8 

2-1 

7-7 
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Analyses  of  dry  beef  and  ox  blood,  by  which  their  con- 
stituents appear  to  be  the  same : — 


Carbon  - 

_ 

13eef. 

- 51-83 

Ox  blood. 

51*95 

Hydrogen 

- 

- 7.57 

7.17 

Nitrogen 

- 

- 15*01 

1507 

Oxygen  - 

- 

- 21-37 

21-39 

Ashes 

- 

- 4-23 

4-42 

Playfaik. 

The  above  elements  exist  in  flesh  and  blood  as  fibrine  and 
albumen,  both  of  which  always  contain  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. All  animal  substances,  except  bones,  so  very 
nearly  resemble  beef  and  blood  in  composition,  that  it  is 
quite  needless  to  give  their  separate  analyses.  Their  ashes 
consist  principally  of  phosphates,  with  sulphates,  common 
salt,  and  iron,  to  which,  and  the  great  quantity  of  nitrogen 
they  contain,  they  owe  their  great  power  as  manures.  Horn, 
wool,  hair,  and  hoofs  differ  from  dry  flesh  and  blood  chiefly 
in  their  greater  consolidation,  by  which  their  decomposition 
is  retarded. 

Upon  paying  particular  attention  to  the  above  analyses 
of  vegetable  substances,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  several 
salts  not  only  vary  in  quantity  in  the  ashes  of  different 
plants,  but  also  that  the  bases  and  acids  appear  under  dif- 
ferent states  of  combination  than  that  in  which  they  existed 
in  the  soil  before  they  became  the  food  of  plants.  The 
organism  of  plants,  therefore,  must  have  the  power  to  effect 
these  changes,  that  is,  to  separate  the  bases  and  acids,  and 
even  in  some  instances  their  elements,  and  to  arrange  or  re- 
combine them  in  forms  suited  to  supply  the  mechanism,  and 
to  serve  the  functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  existence. 
Some  change  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  analysis,  as  by 
burning  the  vegetable  or  organic  acids,  which  in  the  plant 
were  combined  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  are 
destroyed,  and  the  latter  are  found  in  the  ashes  as  carbonates. 
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LEGAL  MEMOKANDA. 

Humorists  tell  us  there  is  no  act  of  our  lives  which  can  be 
performed  without  breaking  through  some  one  of  the  many 
meshes  of  the  law  by  which  our  rights  are  so  carefully 
guarded ; and  those  learned  in  the  law,  when  they  do  give 
advice  without  the  usual  fee,  and  in  the  confidence  of  friend- 
ship, generally  say,  “ Pay,  pay  anything  rather  than  go  to 
law ; ” while  those  having  experience  in  the  courts  of  Themis 
have  a wholesome  dread  of  their  pitfalls.  There  are  a few 
exceptions,  however,  to  this  fear  of  the  law’s  uncertainties ; 
and  we  hear  of  those  to  whom  a lawsuit  is  an  agreeable 
relaxation,  a gentle  excitement.  One  of  this  class,  when  re- 
monstrated with,  retorted,  that  while  one  friend  kept  dogs, 
and  another  horses,  he,  as  he  had  a right  to  do,  kept  a 
lawyer,  and  no  one  had  a right  to  dispute  his  taste.  We 
cannot  pretend,  in  these  few  pages,  to  lay  down  even  the 
principles  of  law,  not  to  speak  of  its  contrary  exposition  in 
different  courts ; but  there  are  a few  acts  of  legal  import 
which  all  men — and  women  too — must  perform,  and  to 
these  acts  we  may  be  useful  in  giving  a right  direction. 
There  is  a house  to  be  leased  or  purchased,  servants  to  be 
engaged,  a will  to  be  made,  or  property  settled,  in  all 
families ; and  much  of  the  welfare  of  its  members  depends 
on  these  things  being  done  in  proper  legal  form. 

PURCHASING  A HOUSE. 

Few  men  will  venture  to  purchase  a freehold,  or  even  a 
leasehold  property  by  private  contract,  without  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  employing  a solicitor 
to  examine  the  title ; but  many  do  walk  into  an  auction- 
room,  and  bid  for  a property  upon  the  representations  of  the 
auctioneer.  Few  persons  trouble  themselves  about  the  con- 
ditions of  sale,  which  are  frequently  drawn  up  with  much 
caution  in  favour  of  the  vendor,  and  in  many  cases  with  an 
evident  intention  to  relieve  him  of  his  proper  burthen  of  the 
expenses  of  making  out  his  own  title.  The  conditions, 
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whatever  they  are,  will  bind  the  purchaser ; for  by  one  of 
the  legal  fictions  of  which  we  have  so  many,  the  auctioneer, 
who  is  in  reality  the  agent  for  the  vendor,  becomes  also  the 
agent  for  the  buyer,  and  by  putting  down  the  names  of 
bidders  and  the  biddings,  he  binds  him  to  whom  the  lot  is 
knocked  down  to  the  sale  and  the  conditions ; the  falling  of 
the  auctioneer’s  hammer  is  the  acceptance  of  the  offer,  which 
completes  the  agreement  to  purchase.  In  any  such  transac- 
tion you  can  only  look  at  the  written  or  printed  particulars ; 
any  verbal  statement  of  the  auctioneer  made  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  cannot  contradict  them,  and  they  are  supplemented 
by  the  agreement  which  the  auctioneer  calls  on  the  pur- 
chaser to  sign  after  the  sale.  You  should  sign  no  such 
contract  without  having  a duplicate  of  it  signed  by  the 
auctioneer,  and  delivered  to  you.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  no  trustee  or  assignee  can  purchase  property 
for  himself  included  in  the  trust,  even  at  auction ; nor  is  it 
safe  to  pay  the  purchase-money  to  an  agent  of  the  vendor, 
unless  he  give  a written  authority  to  the  agent  to  receive  it, 
besides  handing  over  the  requisite  deeds  and  receipts. 

The  only  circumstances  strong  enough  to  vitiate  a pur- 
chase, which  has  been  reduced  to  a written  contract,  is  proof 
of  fraudulent  representation  as  to  an  encumbrance  of  which 
the  buyer  was  ignorant,  or  a defect  in  title ; but  every  cir- 
cumstance which  the  purchaser  might  have  learned  by 
careful  investigation,  the  law  presumes  he  did  know.  Thus, 
in  buying  a leasehold  estate  or  house,  all  the  covenants 
of  the  original  lease  are  presumed  to  be  known.  “It 
is  not  unusual,”  says  Lord  St.  Leonards,  “ to  stipulate,  in 
conditions  of  sale  of  leasehold  property,  that  the  production 
of  a receipt  for  the  last  year’s  rent  shall  be  accepted  as  proof 
that  all  the  lessor’s  covenants  were  performed  up  to  that 
period.  Never  bid  for  one  clogged  with  such  a condition. 
There  are  some  acts  against  which  no  relief  can  be  obtained 
except  by  a suit,  and  then  only  to  cover  one  breach  of,  or 
default  in  the  performance  of  any  particular  covenant  or 
clause;  for  example,  the  tenant’s  right  to  insure  or  his 
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insuring  in  an  office  or  in  names  not  authorized  in  the  lease. 
And  you  should  not  rely  upon  the  mere  fact  of  the  insurance 
being  correct  at  the  time  of  sale : there  may  have  been  a 
prior  breach  of  covenant,  and  the  landlord  may  not  have 
waived  his  right  of  entry  for  the  forfeiture.”  And  where 
any  doubt  of  this  kind  exists,  the  landlord  should  be 
appealed  to. 

Interest  on  a purchase  is  due  from  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
completing;  where  it  cannot  be  completed,  the  loss  rests 
with  the  party  with  whom  the  delay  rests ; but  it  appears, 
when  the  delay  rests  with  the  seller,  and  the  money  is  lying 
idle,  notice  of  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  seller  to  make  him 
liable  to  the  loss  of  interest.  If  the  purchaser  make  any 
profit  whatever  from  his  unpaid  purchase-money,  he  cannot 
claim  exemption  from  the  payment  of  interest,  although  the 
delay  in  completing  may  be  through  the  fault  of  the  vendor. 
In  law  the  property  belongs  to  the  purchaser  from  the  date 
of  the  contract ; he  is  entitled  to  any  benefit  and  must  bear 
any  loss.  The  seller  may  suffer  the  insurance  to  drop  with- 
out giving  notice,  and  should  a fire  take  place  the  loss  falls 
on  the  buyer.  In  agreeing  to  buy  a house,  therefore,  provide 
at  the  same  time  for  its  insurance.  Common  fixtures  pass 
with  the  house,  where  nothing  is  said  about  them. 

There  are  some  well-recognized  laws,  of  what  may  be 
called  good-neighbourhood,  which  affect  all  properties.  If 
you  purchase  a field  or  house,  the  seller  retaining  another 
field  between  yours  and  the  highway,  he  must  of  necessity 
grant  you  a right  of  way.  Where  the  owner  of  more  than 
one  house  sells  one  of  them,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to 
benefit  by  all  drains  leading  from  his  house  into  other 
drains,  and  will  be  subject  to  all  necessary  drains  for  the 
adjoining  houses,  although  there  is  no  express  reservation  as 
to  drains.  Thus,  if  his  happens  to  be  a leading  drain,  other 
necessary  drains  may  be  opened  into  it.  In  purchasing  land 
for  building  on,  you  should  expressly  reserve  a right  to 
make  an  opening  into  any  sewer  or  watercourse  on  the  ven- 
dor’s land  for  drainage  purposes. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Among  tlie  cautions  which  purchasers  of  houses  or  land 
should  keep  in  view,  is  a not  inconsiderable  array  of  con- 
structive notices,  which  are  equally  binding  with  actual  ones. 
Notice  to  your  attorney  or  agent  is  notice  to  you ; and  when 
the  same  solicitor  is  employed  by  both  parties,  and  he  is 
aware  of  an  encumbrance  of  which  you  are  ignorant,  you 
are  bound  by  it ; even  where  the  vendor  is  guilty  of  a fraud 
to  which  your  agent  is  privy,  you  are  responsible,  and  can- 
not be  released  from  the  consequences,  although  you  would 
be  able  to  substantiate  a claim  against  him  in  either  of  the 
cases  mentioned. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 

Are  most  important  to  both  parties,  and  each  should  clearly 
understand  his  position.  The  proprietor  of  a house,  or  house 
and  land,  agrees  to  let  it  either  to  a tenant-at-will,  on  a 
yearly  tenancy,  or  by  under-lease.  A tenancy-at-will  may 
be  created  by  parole  or  by  agreement ; and  as  the  tenant 
may  be  turned  out  when  his  landlord  pleases,  so  he  may 
leave  when  he  himself  thinks  proper ; but  this  kind  of 
tenancy  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  both  parties,  and  is 
seldom  created.  Where  an  annual  rent  is  attached  to  the 
tenancy,  in  construction  of  law,  a lease  or  agreement  without 
limitation  to  any  certain  period  is  a lease  from  year  to  year, 
and  both  landlord  and  tenant  are  entitled  to  notice  before 
the  tenancy  can  be  determined  by  the  other.  This  notice 
must  be  given  at  least  six  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  current  year  of  the  tenancy,  and  it  can  only  terminate  at 
the  end  of  any  whole  year  from  the  time  at  which  it  began ; 
so  that  the  tenant  entering  into  possession  at  Midsummer, 
the  notice  must  be  given  to  or  by  him  so  as  to  terminate  at 
the  same  term.  When  once  he  is  in  possession,  he  has  a 
right  to  remain  for  a whole  year ; and  if  no  notice  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  of  his  tenancy,  he  will  have 
to  remain  two  years,  and  so  on  for  any  number  of  years. 
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Iii  all  agreements  it  is  safer  for  either  landlord  or  tenant  to 
stipulate  that  the  tenancy  may  he  determined  by  three  or 
six  months’  notice  as  the  case  may  be,  to  expire  on  either  of 
the  quarterly  or  half-yearly  days  appointed  for  payment  of 
the  rent. 

TENANCY  BY  SUFFERANCE. 

This  is  a tenancy,  not  very  uncommon,  arising  out  of  the 
unwillingness  of  either  party  to  take  the  initiative  in  a more 
decided  course  at  the  expiry  of  a lease  or  agreement.  The 
tenant  remains  in  possession,  and  continues  to  pay  rent  as 
before,  and  becomes,  from  sufferance,  a tenant  from  year  to 
year,  which  can  only  be  terminated  by  one  party  or  the  other 
giving  the  necessary  six  calendar  months’  notice  to  quit  at 
the  term  corresponding  with  the  commencement  of  the  ori- 
ginal tenancy.  This  tenancy  at  sufferance  applies  also  to  an 
under-tenant,  who  remains  in  possession  and  pays  rent  to 
the  reversioner  or  head  landlord.  A six  lunar  months’ 
notice  will  be  insufficient  for  this  tenancy.  A notice  was 
given  (in  Eight  v.  Darby,  I.T.E.  159)  on  the  17th  June, 
1840,  to  quit  a house  held  by  plaintiff  as  tenant  from  year 
to  year,  requiriug  him  “ to  quit  the  premises  on  the  1 1th 
October  following,  or  such  other  day  as  his  said  tenancy 
might  expire.”  The  tenancy  had  commenced  on  the  11th 
October  in  a former,  year,  but  it  was  held  that  this  was  not 
a good  notice  for  the  year  ending  October  11,  1841.  A 
tenant  from  year  to  year  gave  his  landlord  notice  to  quit, 
ending  the  tenancy  at  a time  within  the  half-year ; the  land- 
lord acquiesced  at  first,  but  afterwards  refused  to  accept  the 
notice.  The  tenant  quitted  the  premises;  the  landlord 
entered,  and  even  made  some  repairs,  but  it  was  afterwards 
held  that  the  tenancy  was  not  determined.  A notice  to  quit 
must  be  such  as  the  tenant  may  safely  act  on  at  the  time  of 
receiving  it,  therefore  it  can  only  be  given  by  an  agent  pro- 
perly authorized  at  the  time,  and  cannot  be  made  good  by  the 
landlord  adopting  it  afterwards.  An  unqualified  notice,  given 
by  a landlord  at  the  proper  time,  should  conclude  with  “ On 
failure  whereof  1 shall  require  you  to  pay  me  double  rent 
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for  so  long  as  you  retain  possession.”  The  landlord  will  be 
then  enabled  to  recover  by  action,  but  not  by  distress,  such 
double  rent ; and  if  a tenant  retain  possession  after  the  time 
limited  by  his  notice  to  quit,  he  is  for  his  default  liable  to 
pay  double  rent,  or  he  may  be  treated  as  a trespasser. 

LEASES. 

A lease  is  an  instrument  in  writing,  by  which  one  person 
grants  to  another  the  occupation  and  use  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments for  a term  of  years  for  a consideration,  the  lessor 
granting  the  lease,  and  the  lessee  accepting  it  with  all  its 
conditions.  A lessor  may  grant  the  lease  for  any  term  less 
than  his  own  interest — for  instance,  one  day — otherwise  the 
grant  will  operate  as  an  assignment,  and  as  the  rent  is  inci- 
dent to  the  reversion,  and  the  grantor  would  in  that  case 
have  no  reversion,  he  could  not  at  law  recover  his  rent. 
A tenant  for  life  in  an  estate  can  only  grant  a lease  for  his 
own  life.  A tenant  for  life,  having  power  to  grant  a lease, 
should  grant  it  only  in  the  terms  of  the  power,  otherwise  the 
lease  is  void,  and  his  estate  may  be  made  to  pay  heavy 
penalties  under  the  covenant,  usually  the  only  one  onerous 
on  the  lessor,  for  quiet  enjoyment.  The  proprietor  of  a free- 
hold— that  is,  of  the  possession  in  perpetuity  of  lands  or 
tenements — may  grant  a lease  for  any  number  of  years,  for 
instance,  ten  thousand.  If  it  be  for  not  more  than  three 
years  it  may  be  either  verbal  or  in  writing.  If  it  be  in 
writing,  it  will  require  to  be  stamped  the  same  as  a lease, 
although  it  may  be  only  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  so 
long  as  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  clearly  expressed,  and 
the  covenants  definite,  and  well  understood  by  each  party, 
the  agreement  is  complete,  and  the  law  satisfied.  In  the 
case  of  settled  estates,  where  no  power  or  an  insufficient 
power  is  contained  in  a will  or  settlement,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  is  empowered  to  authorize  leases  under  the  1 9 & 2 0 
Yict.  c.  120,  and  21  & 22  Yict.  77,  as  follows  : — 21  years 
for  agriculture  or  occupation,  40  years  for  water-power,  99 
years  for  building-leases,  6 0 years  for  repairing-leases. 
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Leases  are  frequently  burdened  with  a covenant  not  to 
underlet  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  : this  is  a 
covenant  sometimes  very  onerous,  and  to  be  avoided,  where 
it  is  possible,  by  a prudent  lessee.  An  underletting  to  mere 
lodgers  or  inmates,  would  not,  however,  work  a forfeiture  of 
the  lease. 

A lease  for  any  term  beyond  three  years,  whether  an 
actual  lease  or  an  agreement  for  one,  must  be  in  the  form  of 
a deed ; that  is,  it  must  be  under  seal ;”  and  all  assign- 
ments and  surrenders  of  leases  must  be  in  the  same  form,  or 
they  are  void  at  law.  Thus,  an  agreement  made  by  letter, 
or  by  a memorandum  of  agreement,  which  would  be  binding 
in  most  cases,  would  be  valueless  when  it  was  for  a lease, 
unless  under  hand  and  seal.  The  last  statutes,  8 & 9 Yict. 
c.  106,  under  which  these  provisions  became  necessary,  has 
led  to  serious  difficulties.  “The  judges,”  says  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  “ feel  the  difficulty  of  holding  a lease  in  writing, 
but  not  by  deed,  to  be  altogether  void,  and  consequently 
decided,  that  although  such  a lease  is  void  under  the  statute, 
yet  it  so  far  regulates  the  holding,  that  it  creates  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year,  terminable  by  half  a year’s  notice ; and 
if  the  tenure  endure  for  the  term  attempted  to  be  created  by 
the  void  lease,  the  tenant  may  be  evicted  at  the  end  of  the 
term  without  any  notice  to  quit.”  An  agreement  for  a lease 
not  by  deed  has  been  construed  to  be  a lease  for  a term  of 
years,  and  consequently  void  under  the  statute ; “ and  yet,” 
says  Lord  St.  Leonards,  “ a court  of  equity  has  held  that  it 
may  be  specifically  enforced  as  an  agreement  upon  the  terms 
stated.”  The  law  on  this  point  is  one  of  glorious  uncer- 
tainty ; in  making  any  such  agreement,  therefore,  we  should 
be  careful  to  express  that  it  is  an  agreement,  and  not  a lease ; 
and  that  it  is  under  seal.  Neither  an  agreement  nor  a deed 
need  be  witnessed.  If  a deed  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
person  who,  in  the  common  course  of  business,  would  be 
entitled  to  hold  it,  the  law  will  presume  it  had  been  sealed 
and  delivered  by  the  other,  until  the  contrary  had  been 
shown. 
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AGREEMENTS. 

It  is  usual,  where  the  lease  is  a repairing  one,  to  agree  for 
a lease  to  be  granted  on  completion  of  repairs  according  to 
specification,  or  otherwise.  This  agreement  should  contain 
the  names  and  designation  of  the  parties,  a description  of 
the  property,  and  the  term  of  the  intended  lease,  and  all  the 
covenants  which  are  to  be  inserted,  as  no  verbal  evidence 
can  be  given  to  controvert  a written  agreement.  It  should 
also  declare  that  the  instrument  is  an  agreement  for  a lease, 
and  not  the  lease  itself.  The  points  to  be  settled  in  such  an 
agreement  are,  the  rent,  term,  and  especially  covenants  for 
insuring  and  rebuilding  in  the  event  of  a fire ; and  if  it  is 
intended  that  the  lessor’s  consent  is  to  be  obtained  before 
assigning  or  underleasing,  a covenant  to  that  effect  is  required 
in  the  agreement.  In  building-leases,  usually  granted  for 
99  years,  the  tenant  is  to  insure  the  property;  and  even 
where  the  agreement  is  silent  on  that  point,  the  law  decides 
it  so.  It  is  otherwise  with  ordinary  tenements,  when  the 
tenant  pays  a full,  or  what  the  law  terms  rack-rent ; the 
landlord  is  then  to  insure,  unless  it  is  otherwise  arranged  by 
the  agreement  or  lease. 

It  is  important  for  lessee,  and  lessor  also,  that  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  his  powers.  A lease  granted  by  a tenant 
for  life  before  he  is  properly  in  possession,  is  void  in  law ; 
for,  although  a court  of  equity  will,  “ by  force  of  its  own 
jurisdiction,  support  a bond  fide  lease,  granted  under  a power 
which  is  merely  erroneous  in  form  or  ceremonies,”  and  the 
12  & 13  Yict.  c.  26,  and  13  & 14  Yict.  c.  19,  compel  a new 
lease  to  be  granted  with  the  necessary  variations,  yet  the 
lessor  has  no  power  to  compel  the  intended  lessee  to  accept 
such  a lease,  except  when  the  person  in  remainder  is  com- 
petent and  willing  to  confirm  the  original  lease  without 
variations,  yet  all  these  difficulties  involve  both  delay,  cost, 
and  anxieties. 

In  husbandry  leases,  a covenant  to  cultivate  the  land  in  a 
husbandlike  manner,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  dis- 
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trict,  is  always  implied ; but  it  is  more  usual  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  tillage  which  is  to  be  pursued.  In  the  case  of 
houses  for  occupation,  the  tenant  would  have  to  keep  the 
house  in  a tenantable  state  of  repair  during  the  term,  and 
deliver  it  up  in  like  condition.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  tenant  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year,  where  the  landlord 
has  to  keep  the  house  in  tenantable  repair,  and  the  tenant 
is  only  liable  for  waste  beyond  reasonable  wear  and  tear. 


INSURANCE. 

Every  lease,  or  agreement  for  a lease,  should  covenant  not 
only  who  is  to  pay  insurance,  but  how  the  tenement  is  to  be 
rebuilt  in  the  event  of  a fire ; for  if  the  house  were  burnt 
down,  and  no  provision  made  for  insurance,  the  tenant,  sup- 
posing there  was  the  ordinary  covenant  to  repair  in  the  lease, 
would  not  only  have  to  rebuild,  but  to  pay  rent  while  it  was 
being,  or  until  it  should  be  rebuilt.  More  than  this,  sup- 
posing the  landlord  had  taken  the  precaution  of  insuring,  he 
is  not  compelled  to  lay  out  the  money  recovered  in  rebuild- 
ing the  premises,  unless  the  lease  contains  a provision  to  that 
effect.  Sir  John  Leach  lays  it  down,  that  “ the  tenant’s 
situation  could  not  be  changed  by  a precaution,  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.”  This 
decision  Lord  Campbell  confirmed  in  a more  recent  case,  in 
which  the  action  was  brought  against  a lessee  who  was  not 
bound  to  repair,  and  neither  he  nor  the  landlord  bound  to 
insure;  admitting  an  equitable  defence*  the  court  affirmed 
Sir  John  Leach’s  decision,  holding  that  the  tenant  was  bound 
to  pay  the  rent,  and  could  not  require  the  landlord  to  lay  out 
the  insurance  money  in  rebuilding.  This  is  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  admits,  however,  that  the 
decision  of  the  court  must  overrule  his  dictum.  Such  being 
the  state  of  the  law,  it  is  very  important  that  insurance 
should  be  provided  for,  and  that  the  payment  of  rent  should 
be  made  td  depend  upon  rebuilding  the  house  in  the  event 
of  a fire.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  this  is  made  a 
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covenant  of  the  lease,  as  well  as  a clause  in  the  agreement, 
otherwise  the  tenant  must  rebuild  the  house. 

The  law  declares  that  a tenant  is  not  bound  to  repair 
damages  by  tempest,  lightning,  or  other  natural  casualty, 
unless  there  is  a special  covenant  to  that  effect  in  the  lease ; 
but  if  there  is  a general  covenant  to  repair,  the  repair  will 
fall  upon  the  tenant,  unless  the  exception  or  exceptions  be 
made  in  the  case.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  have  this 
settled  in  the  insurance  clause. 

Lord  St.  Leonards  asserts  that  “his  policies  against  fire 
are  not  so  framed  as  to  render  the  company  legally  liable.” 
Generally  the  property  is  inaccurately  described  with  re- 
ference to  the  conditions  under  which  you  insure.  They 
are  framed  by  companies  who,  although  they  may  intend  to 
pay  what  they  deem  a just  claim  without  taking  advantage 
of  any  technical  objection,  yet  desire  to  reserve  a defence 
only  against  what  they  believe  to  be  a fraud,  although  they 
may  not  be  able  to  prove  it.  “ But,”  says  his  lordship,  “ do 
not  rely  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  the  directors.  Ascertain 
that  your  house  falls  strictly  within  the  conditions.  Even 
having  the  surveyor  of  the  company  to  look  over  your  house 
before  the  insurance  will  not  save  you,  unless  your  policy  is 
correct.”  This  is  true;  but  probably  his  lordship’s  legal 
jealousy  overshoots  the  mark  here.  Assurance  companies 
only  require  an  honest  statement  of  the  facts,  and  that  no 
concealment  is  practised  with  their  surveyor ; and  the  case 
of  his  own,  which  he  quotes,  in  which  a glass  door  led  into 
a conservatory,  rendering  it,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
company,  “ hazardous,”  and  consequently  voiding  the  policy, 
when  the  fire  did  occur,  the  company  paid,  rather  than  try 
the  question ; but  even  after  the  fire  they  demurred,  when 
called  upon,  to  make  the  description  correct  and  indorse  on 
the  policy  the  fact  that  the  drawing  room  opened  through  a 
glass  door  into  conservatories.  One  of  two  inferences  is 
obvious  here ; either  his  lordship  has  overcoloured  the 
statement,  or  the  company  could  not  be  the  respectable  one 
represented.  The  practice  with  all  reputable  offices  is  to 
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survey  the  premises  before  insurance,  and  to  describe  them 
as  they  appear;  but  no  concealment  of  stoves,  or  other 
dangerous  accessories  or  inflammable  goods,  should  be 
practised.  This  certainty  binds  the  office  so  long  as  no 
change  takes  place ; but  the  addition  of  any  stove,  opening, 
or  door  through  a party  wall,  the  introduction  of  gunpowder, 
saltpetre,  or  other  inflammable  articles  into  the  premises 
without  notice,  very  properly  “voids  the  policy.”  The  usual 
course  is  to  give  notice  of  all  alterations,  and  have  them  in- 
dorsed on  the  policy,  as  additions  to  the  description  of  the 
property : there  is  little  fear,  where  this  is  honestly  done, 
that  any  company  would  adopt  the  sharp  practice  hinted  at 
in  Lord  St.  Leonards’  excellent  handy-book.  At  the  foot  of 
every  policy,  there  is  rather  a formidable  set  of  conditions 
which  are  very  seldom  read  by  the  insurer.  Our  advice  is 
to  read  every  word,  in  order  that  precaution  may  be  taken 
to  have  the  policy  framed  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances 
alluded  to  in  the  conditions. 

BREAKS  IN  THE  LEASE. 

Where  a lease  or  an  agreement  is  for  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years,  the  option  to  determine  it  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  term  is  in  the  tenant,  unless  it  is  dis- 
tinctly agreed  that  the  option  shall  be  mutual.  In  either  case 
give  the  notice  of  the  intention  to  determine  it  rather 
before  than  at  the  specified  time  for  giving  it  provided  for 
by  the  lease. 

NOXIOUS  TRADES. 

A clause  is  usually  introduced  prohibiting  the  carrying  on 
of  any  trade  in  some  houses,  and  of  noxious  or  particular 
trades  in  others.  This  clause  should  be  jealously  inspected, 
otherwise  great  annoyance  may  be  produced.  It  has  been 
held  that  a general  clause  of  this  description  prohibited  a 
tenant  from  keeping  a school,  for  which  he  had  taken  it, 
although  a lunatic  asylum  and  public-house  have  been  found 
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admissible;  the  keeping  an  asylum  not  being  deemed  a 
trade,  which  is  defined  as  “ conducted  by  buying  and 
selling.”  It  is  better  to  have  the  trades,  or  class  of  trades 
objected  to,  defined  in  the  lease. 

FIXTURES. 

In  houses  held  under  lease,  it  has  been  the  practice  with 
landlords  to  lease  the  bare  walls  of  the  tenement  only, 
leaving  the  lessee  to  put  in  the  stoves,  cupboards,  and  such 
other  conveniences  as  he  requires,  at  his  own  option.  These, 
except  under  particular  circumstances,  are  the  property  of 
the  lessee,  and  may  either  be  sold  to  an  incoming  tenant,  or 
removed  at  the  end  of  his  term.  The  articles  which  may 
not  be  removed  are  subject  to  considerable  doubt,  and  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  dispute.  Mr.  Commissioner  Fonblanque 
has  defined  as  tenants’  property  all  goods  and  chattels ; 
2ndly,  all  articles  “ slightly  connected  one  with  another,  and 
with  the  freehold,  but  capable  of  being  separated  without 
materially  injuring  the  freehold;”  3rdly,  articles  fixed  to  the 
freehold  by  nails  and  screws,  bolts  or  pegs,  are  also  tenants’ 
goods  and  chattels ; but  when  sunk  in  the  soil,  or  built  on 
it,  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  freehold,  and  cannot  be 
removed.  Thus,  a greenhouse  or  conservatory  attached  to 
the  house  by  the  tenant  is  not  removeable ; but  the  furnace 
and  hot-water  pipes  by  which  it  is  heated  may  be  removed 
or  sold  to  the  in-coming  tenant.  A brick  flue  does  not  come 
under  the  same  category,  but  remains.  Window-blinds, 
grates,  stoves,  coffee-mills,  and,  in  a general  sense,  every- 
thing he  has  placed  which  can  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  freehold,  he  may  remove,  if  they  are  separated  from  the 
tenement  during  his  term,  and  the  place  made  good.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  leave  the  fixtures  in  their  place,  with  an 
undertaking  from  the  landlord  that,  when  again  let,  the  in- 
coming tenant  shall  pay  for  them,  or  permit  their  removal. 
In  a recent  case,  however,  a tenant  having  held  over  beyond 
his  term  and  not  removed  his  fixtures,  the  landlord  let  the 
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premises  to  a new  tenant,  who  entered  into  possession,  and 
would  not  allow  the  fixtures  to  be  removed — it  was  held  by 
the  courts,  on  trial,  that  he  was  justified.  A similar  case 
occurred  to  the  writer  : he  left  his  fixtures  in  the  house, 
taking  a letter  from  the  landlord,  undertaking  that  the  in- 
coming tenant  should  pay  for  them  by  valuation,  or  permit 
their  removal.  The  house  was  let ; the  landlord  died.  His 
executors,  on  being  applied  to,  pleaded  ignorance,  as  did  the 
tenant,  and  on  being  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  letter,  the 
executors  told  applicant  that  if  he  was  aggrieved,  he  knew 
his  remedy;  namely,  an  action  at  law.  He  thought  the 
first  loss  the  least,  and  has  not  altered  his  opinion. 

TAXES. 

Land-tax,  sewers-rate,  and  property- tax,  are  landlord’s 
taxes  ; but  by  30  Geo.  II.  c.  2,  the  occupier  is  required  to 
pay  all  rates  levied,  and  deduct  from  the  rent  such  taxes  as 
belong  to  the  landlord.  Many  landlords  now  insert  a 
covenant,  stipulating  that  land-tax  and  sewers-rate  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  tenants,  and  not  deducted ; this  does  not 
apply  to  the  property-tax.  All  other  taxes  and  rates  are 
payable  by  the  occupier.  The  landlord  is  bound,  under  a 
penalty,  to  allow  two  years’  property-tax  but  not  more. 

WATER-RATE, 

Of  course,  is  paid  by  the  tenant.  The  water-companies,  as 
well  as  gas-companies,  have  the  power  of  cutting  off  the 
supply ; and  most  of  them  have  also  the  right  of  distraining, 
in  the  same  manner  as  landlords  have  for  rent. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT* 

In  the  case  of  leasing  for  a term,  no  notice  is  necessary ; 
the  tenant  quits,  as  a matter  of  course,  at  its  termination ; 
or  if,  by  tacit  consent,  he  remains  paying  rent  as  heretofore, 
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he  becomes  a tenant  at  sufferance,  or  from  year  to  year. 
Half  a year’s  notice  now  becomes  necessary,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  terminate  the  tenancy,  except  a special 
arrangement  be  made  to  the  contrary.  Either  of  these  notices 
may  be  given  verbally  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  notice 
was  definite,  and  given  at  the  right  time ; but  it  is  more  ad- 
visable to  give  it  in  writing.  Form  of  notice  is  quite 
immaterial,  provided  it  is  definite  and  clear  in  its  purport. 
If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  tenancy 
commenced,  and  it  be  necessary  for  the  notice  to  expire 
at  a time  corresponding  to  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy, 
the  notice  should  be  given  by  a landlord  for  the  tenant  to 
quit  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  tenancy  will 
terminate,  or  on  such  other  day  as  the  current  year,  or  other 
period  of  the  tenancy  may  expire  next,  after  six  months, 
three  months,  or  other  period,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the 
service  of  the  notice. 

Tenancy  for  less  than  a,  year  may  be  terminated  accord- 
ing to  the  taking.  Thus,  when  taken  for  three  months,  and 
so  on  from  three  months  to  three  months,  a three  months’ 
notice  is  required ; when  monthly,  and  so  on  from  month 
to  month,  a month’s  notice ; and  when  weekly,  a week’s 
notice.  When  taken  for  a definite  time,  as  a month,  a week; 
or  a quarter,  no  notice  is  necessary  on  either  side.  If 
premises  are  taken  by  the  year,  with  a provision  for  giving 
three  months’  notice,  such  notice  must  expire  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year  at  which  the  tenancy  commenced,  unless 
it  be  stated  that  the  notice  may  expire  on  either  of  the 
usual  days  appointed  for  payment  of  the  rent. 

DILAPIDATIONS. 

At  the  termination  of  a lease,  supposing  he  has  not  done 
so  before,  a landlord  can,  and  usually  does,  send  a surveyor 
to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenement,  and  it  be- 
comes his  duty  to  ferret  out  every  defect.  A litigious 
landlord  may  drag  the  outgoing  tenant  into  an  expensive 
lawsuit,  which  he  has  no  power  to  prevent.  He  may  even 
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compel  him  to  pay  for  repairing  improvements  which  he  has 
effected  in  the  tenement  itself,  if  dilapidations  exist.  When 
the  lessor  covenants  to  do  all  repairs,  and  fails  to  do  so, 
the  lessee  may  repair,  and  deduct  the  cost  from  the  rent. 

RECOVERY  OF  RENT. 

The  remedies  placed  in  the  hands  of  landlords  are  very 
stringent.  The  day  after  rent  falls  due,  he  may  proceed 
to  recover  it,  by  action  at  law,  by  distress  on  the  premises, 
or  by  action  of  ejectment,  if  the  rent  is  half  a year  in 
arrear.  Distress  is  the  remedy  usually  applied,  the  landlord 
being  authorized  to  enter  the  premises,  seize  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  his  tenant,  and  sell  them,  on  the  sixth  day 
after  the  seizure,  to  re-imburse  himself  for  all  arrears  of 
rent  and  the  charges  of  the  distress.  There  are  a few  ex- 
ceptions ; but,  generally,  all  goods  found  on  the  premises 
may  be  seized.  The  exceptions  are,  dogs,  rabbits,  and 
animals  partaking  of  a wild  nature;  poultry,  fish,  tools, 
and  implements  of  a man’s  trade ; whatever  is  in  the  per- 
sonal use  or  occupation  of  a man,  as  an  axe  with  which  he 
is  cutting  wood,  or  a horse  which  he  is  riding,  things 
delivered  to  a man  exercising  a public  trade,  to  be  carried, 
wrought,  or  managed  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  as  a horse 
standing  in  a smith’s  shop  to  be  shod,  or  in  a common  inn, 
or  cloth  at  a tailor’s,  or  corn  sent  to  a mill  or  market ; 
things  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  by  seizure,  or  in  execution 
under  legal  process ; fixtures  or  things  fixed  to  the  freehold, 
as  caldrons,  cranes,  windows,  doors,  and  chimney-pieces ; 
beasts  of  the  plough,  and  sheep,  and  instruments  of  husbandry, 
and  the  instruments  of  a man’s  trade  or  profession,  as  the  axe 
of  a carpenter,  the  books  of  a scholar  and  the  like.  Distress 
can  only  be  levied  in  the  daytime,  and  if  made  after  the 
tender  of  arrears,  it  is  illegal.  If  tender  is  made  after  the 
distress,  but  before  it  is  impounded,  the  landlord  must 
abandon  the  distress  and  bear  the  cost  himself.  Nothing  of  a 
perishable  nature,  which  cannot  be  restored  in  the  same 
condition — as  milk,  fruit,  and  the  like,  must  be  taken. 
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The  law  does  not  regard  a day  as  consisting  of  portions. 
The  popular  notion  that  a notice  to  quit  should  be  served 
before  noon  is  an  error.  Although  distraint  is  one  of  the 
remedies,  it  is  seldom  advisable  in  a landlord  to  resort  to 
distraining  for  the  recovery  of  rent.  If  a tenant  cannot 
pay  his  rent,  the  sooner  he  leaves  the  premises  the  better. 
If  he  be  a rogue  and  won’t  pay,  he  will  probably  know 
that  nine  out  of  ten  distresses  are  illegal,  through  the  care- 
lessness, ignorance,  or  extortion  of  the  brokers  who  execute 
them.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  respectable  brokers  will 
not  execute  distresses,  and  the  business  falls  into  the  hands 
of  persons  whom  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  employ. 
A landlord  is  liable  for  the  illegal  acts  of  the  person  whom 
he  may  employ,  although  he  would  have  a remedy  over 
against  him  for  any  damage  he  may  sustain  through  such 
acts.  Whether  or  not  he  may  recover  will  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  the  agent  to  pay. 

Powers  to  relieve  landlords,  by  giving  them  legal  pos- 
session of  premises,  are  given  by  19  & 20  Viet.,  cap.  108, 
to  the  county  courts,  in  cases  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed 
<£50  per  annum,  and  under  the  circumstances  hereinafter 
mentioned,  i.e. : — 

1.  Where  the  term  has  expired,  or  been  determined 

by  notice  to  quit. 

2.  Where  there  is  one  half-year’s  rent  in  arrear,  and 

the  landlord  shall  have  right  by  law  to  enter  for 
the  nonpayment  thereof  As  proof  of  this  power 
is  required,  the  importance  of  including  such  a 
power  in  the  agreement  for  tenancy  will  be 
obvious. 

In  the  county  courts  the  amount  of  rent  due,  as  well  as 
the  possession  of  the  premises,  may  be  claimed  in  one 
summons. 

When  a tenant  deserts  premises,  leaving  one  half-year’s 
rent  in  arrear,  possession  may  be  recovered  by  means  of  the 
police-court.  The  rent  must  not  exceed  <£20  per  annum, 
and  must  be  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
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premises.  In  cases  in  which  -the  tenant  has  not  deserted 
the  premises,  and  where  notice  to  quit  has  been  given  and 
has  expired,  the  landlord  must  give  notice  to  the  tenant  of 
his  intended  application.  The  annual  rent  in  this  case, 
also,  must  not  exceed  £20. 

the  i.  o.  u. 

The  law  is  not  particular  as  to  orthography ; in  fact, 
it  distinctly  refuses  to  recognize  the  existence  of  that 
delightful  science.  You  may  bring  your  action  against 
Mr.  Jacob  Phillips,  under  the  fanciful  denomination  of 
Jaycobb  Pillipse,  if  you  like,  and  the  law  won’t  care,  because 
the  law  goes  by  ear ; and,  although  in  some  cases  it  insists 
upon  having  everything  written,  things  written  are  only 
supposed  j.n  law  to  have  any  meaning  when  read,  which  is, 
after  all,  a common-sense  rule  enough.  So,  instead  of  “ I 
owe  you,”  persons  of  a cheerful  disposition,  so  frequently 
found  connected  with  debt,  used  to  write  facetiously  I.  0. 1) ., 
and  the  law  approved  of  their  so  doing.  An  I.  0.  U.  is 
nothing  more  than  a written  admission  of  a debt,  and  may 
run  thus : — 

15th  October,  1860. 

To  Mr.  W.  Brown. 

I.  0.  U.  ten  pounds  for  coals. 

£10.  John  Jones. 

If  to  this  you  add  the  time  of  payment,  as  “ payable  in  one 
month  from  this  date,”  your  I.  0.  U.  is  worthless  and  illegal 
(unless  it  bear  the  proper  bill  stamp) ; for  it  then  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  acknowledgment,  and  becomes  a promissory  note. 
How  a promissory  note  requires  a stamp,  which  an  I.  0.  U. 
does  not. 


APPRENTICES. 

By  the  statute  5 Eliz.  cap.  4,  it  is  enacted  that,  in  cases  of 
ill-usage  by  masters  towards  apprentices,  or  of  neglect  of 
duty  by  apprentices,  the  complaining  party  may  apply  to  a 
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justice  of  the  peace,  who  may  make  such  order  as  equity 
may  require.  If,  for  want  of  conformity  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  this  cannot  he  done,  then  the  master  may  be  bound 
to  appear  at  the  next  sessions.  Authority  is  given  by  the 
act  to  the  justices  in  sessions  to  discharge  the  apprentice 
from  his  indentures.  They  are  also  empowered,  on  proof  of 
misbehaviour  of  the  apprentice,  to  order  him  to  be  corrected 
or  imprisoned  with  hard  labour.  If  an  apprentice  absent 
himself  he  can  be  compelled  to  make  up  the  time  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  so  that  it  be  within  seven  years 
thereof. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Contrary  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  second  cousins,  as  well  as 
first,  may  legally  marry.  When  married,  a husband  is  liable  for 
his  wife’s  debts  contracted  before  marriage.  A creditor  desirous 
of  suing  for  such  a claim  should  proceed  against  both.  It 
will,  however,  be  sufficient  if  the  husband  be  served  with 
process,  the  names  of  both  appearing  therein,  thus  : — John 
Jones  and  Ann  his  wife.  A married  woman,  if  sued  alone, 
may  plead  her  marriage,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  law,  coverture. 
The  husband  is  liable  for  debts  of  his  wife  contracted  for 
necessaries  wThile  living  with  him.  If  she  voluntarily  leaves 
his  protection  and  lives  in  adultery,  this  liability  ceases.  He 
is  also  liable  for  any  debts  contracted  by  her  with  his 
authority ; and  the  law  implies  his  authority  where  the  debt 
is  for  necessaries,  or  in  the  common  course  of  housekeeping, 
unless  the  contrary  be  proved.  If  the  husband  have  adjured 
the  realm,  or  been  transported  by  a sentence  of  law,  theAvife 
is  liable  during  his  absence,  as  if  she  were  a single  woman, 
for  debts  contracted  by  her. 

In  civil  cases,  a wife  may  now  give  evidence  on  behalf  of, 
or  against  her  husband ; in  criminal  cases  she  can  neither 
be  a witness  for  or  against  him ; but  the  case  of  assault  by 
him  upon  her  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  law  does  not  at  this  day  admit  the  ancient  principle 
of  allowing  moderate  correction  by  a husband  upon  the 
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person  of  his  wife.  Although  this  is  said  to  have  been 
anciently  limited  to  the  use  of  “ a stick  not  thicker  than  the 
thumb,”  this  barbarity  is  now  altogether  exploded.  He  may, 
notwithstanding,  as  has  been  recently  shown  in  the  famous 
Agapemone  case,  keep  her  under  restraint,  to  prevent  her 
leaving  him,  provided  this  be  effected  without  cruelty. 

By  the  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1857,  a 
wife  deserted  by  her  husband  may  apply  to  a magistrate,  or 
to  the  petty  sessions,  for  an  order  to  protect  her  lawful 
earnings  or  property  acquired  by  her  after  such  desertion, 
from  her  husband  and  his  creditors.  In  this  case  it  is 
indispensable  that  such  order  shall,  within  ten  days,  be 
entered  at  the  county  court  of  the  district  within  which  she 
resides.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  basis  of  an  application  for 
such  an  order  is  desertion.  Consequently,  whtere  the  parties 
have  separated  by  common  consent,  such  an  order  cannot  be 
obtained,  any  previous  cruelty  or  misconduct  on  the  husband’s 
part  notwithstanding. 

When  a husband  allows  his  wife  to  invest  money  in  her 
own  name  in  a savings  bank,  and  he  survives  her,  it  is 
sometimes  the  rule  of  such  establishment  to  compel  him  to 
take  out  administration  in  order  to  receive  such  money, 
although  it  is  questionable  whether  such  rule  is  legally 
justifiable.  Widows  and  widowers  pay  no  legacy  or 
succession  duty  for  property  coming  to  them  through  their 
deceased  partners. 

RECEIPTS 

Dorsums  above  £2  should  be  now  given  upon  penny  stamps. 
A bill  of  exchange  may  nevertheless  be  discharged  by  an 
indorsement  stating  that  it  has  been  paid,  and  this  will  not 
be  liable  to  the  stamp.  A receipt  is  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  conclusive  evidence  as  to  a payment.  It  is  only 
what  the  law  terms  jprima  facie  evidence  ; that  is,  good  until 
contradicted  or  explained.  Thus,  if  A sends  wares  or 
merchandise  to  B,  with  a receipt,  as  a hint  that  the  transac- 
tion is  intended  to  be  for  ready  money,  and  B detain  the 
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receipt  without  paying  the  cash,  A will  he  at  liberty  to 
prove  the  circumstance  and  to  recover  his  claim.  The 
evidence  to  rebut  the  receipt  must,  however,  be  clear  and 
indubitable,  as,  after  all,  written  evidence  is  of  a stronger 
nature  than  oral  testimony. 

BOOKS  OF  ACCOUNT. 

A tradesman’s  books  of  account  cannot  be  received  as  evi- 
dence in  his  own  behalf  unless  the  entries  therein  be  proved 
to  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of,  and  admitted  to  be 
correct  by  the  other  party,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the 
“ pass-books  ” employed  backwards  and  forwards  between 
bakers,  butchers  and  the  like  domestic  traders,  and  their  cus- 
tomers. The  defendant  may,  however,  compel  the  tradesman 
to  produce  his  books  to  show  entries  adverse  to  his  own 
claim. 


WILLS. 

The  last  proof  of  affection  which  we  can  give  to  those  left 
behind,  is  to  leave  our  worldly  affairs  in  such  a state  as  to 
excite  neither  jealousy,  anger,  nor  heartrendings  of  any  kind, 
at  least  for  the  immediate  future.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
a just,  clear  and  intelligible  disposal  of  whatever  there  is  to 
leave.  Without  being  advocates  for  every  man  being  his 
own  lawyer,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  most  elaborately- 
prepared  wills  have  been  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  litiga- 
tion, and  it  has  even  happened  that  learned  judges  have  left 
wills  behind  them  which  could  not  be  carried  out.  Except 
in  cases  where  the  property  is  in  land  or  in  leases  of  compli- 
cated tenure,  very  elaborate  details  are  unnecessary ; and  we 
counsel  no  man  to  use  words  in  making  his  will  of  which  he 
does  not  perfectly  understand  the  meaning  and  import. 

All  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  mind, 
and  all  unmarried  women  of  like  age  and  sanity,  may  by 
will  bequeath  their  property  to  whom  they  please.  Infants, 
that  is,  all  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  mar- 
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ried  women,  except  in  cases  of  real  estate  where  they  have 
power  reserved  by  a will  or  settlement,  or  in  the  case  of 
personal  estate,  it  is  settled  to  her  “ own  separate  use,”  are 
incapacitated.  A person  horn  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  make 
a will,  unless  there  is  evidence  that  he  could  read  and  com- 
prehend its  contents.  A person  convicted  of  felony  cannot 
make  a will  of  personalty  unless  subsequently  pardoned, 
although  he  may  of  real  property,  unless  he  be  punishable 
with  death;  but  a felon  of  every  description  may  devise 
lands  in  gavel-kind , of  which  description  is  the  land  in  the 
greater  part  of  Kent  and  in  some  other  places.  An  outlaw, 
although  only  for  debt,  cannot,  while  the  outlawry  subsists, 
make  a will  of  personalty ; but  the  wife  of  a felon  transported 
for  life  may  make  a will,  and  act  in  all  respects  as  if  she 
were  unmarried.  A suicide  may  bequeath  real  estate,  but 
personal  property  is  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

Except  in  the  case  of  soldiers  on  actual  service,  and  sailors 
at  sea,  every  will  must  be  made  in  writing.  It  must  be  signed 
by  the  testator,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence,  and 
at  his  request,  and  the  signature  must  be  made  or  acknow- 
ledged in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  who  are 
required  to  be  present  at  the  same  time,  who  declare  by 
signing  that  the  will  was  signed  by  the  testator,  or  acknow- 
ledged in  their  presence,  and  that  they  signed  as  witnesses 
in  the  testator’s  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

By  the  act  of  1852  it  was  enacted  that  no  will  should  be 
valid  unless  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testator, 
or  by  some  person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  direction ; but 
a subsequent  act  proceeds  to  say  that  every  will  shall,  as  far 
only  as  regards  the  position  of  the  signature  of  the  testator, 
or  of  the  person  signing  for  him,  be  deemed  valid  if  the 
signature  shall  be  so  placed  at,  or  after,  or  following,  or 
under,  or  beside,  or  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  will,  that  it 
shall  be  apparent  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  testator  intended 
to  give  it  effect  by  such  signature.  Under  this  clause,  a will 
of  several  sheets,  all  of  which  were  duly  signed,  except  the 
last  one,  has  been  refused  probate ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
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a similar  document  has  been  admitted  to  probate  where  the 
last  sheet  only,  and  none  of  the  other  sheets  was  signed.  In 
order  to  be  perfectly  formal,  however,  each  separate  sheet 
should  be  numbered,  signed  and  witnessed,  and  attested  on 
the  last  sheet.  The  witnessing  is  an  important  act : the 
witnesses  must  subscribe  it  in  the  presence  of  the  testator 
and  of  each  other : and  by  their  signature  they  testify  to 
having  witnessed  the  signature  of  the  testator,  he  being  in 
sound  mind  at  the  time.  Wills  made  under  any  kind  of 
coercion,  or  even  importunity,  may  become  void,  being  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  testator.  Fraud  or  imposition  also 
renders  a will  void,  and  where  two  wills  made  by  the  same 
person  happen  to  exist,  neither  of  them  dated,  the  maker  of 
the  wills  is  declared  to  have  died  intestate. 

A will  may  always  be  revoked  and  annulled,  but  only  by 
burning  or  entirely  destroying  the  writing,  or  by  adding  a 
codicil,  or  making  a subsequent  wrill  duly  attested ; but  as 
the  alteration  of  a will  is  only  a revocation  to  the  extent  of 
the  alteration,  if  it  is  intended  to  revoke  the  original  will 
entirely,  such  intention  should  be  declared, — no  merely 
verbal  directions  can  revoke  a written  will : and  the  act  of 
running  the  pen  through  the  signatures  or  down  the  page  is 
not  sufficient  to  cancel  it,  without  a written  declaration  to 
that  effect  signed  and  witnessed. 

A will  made  before  marriage  is  revoked  thereby. 

A codicil  is  a supplement  or  addition  to  a will,  either 
explaining  or  altering  former  dispositions  ; it  may  be  written 
on  the  same  or  separate  paper,  and  is  to  be  witnessed  and 
attested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  document. 


WITNESSES. 

Any  persons  are  qualified  to  witness  a will  who  can  write 
their  names,  but  such  witness  cannot  be  benefited  by  the 
will.  If  a legacy  is  granted  to  a person  witnessing  the  exe- 
cution of  a will,  such  legacy  is  void.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  husband  or  wife  of  a witness ; a bequest  made  to 
either  of  these  is  void. 
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FORM  OF  WILLS. 

Form  is  unimportant,  provided  the  testator’s  intention  is 
clear.  It  should  commence  with  his  designation;  that  is, 
his  name  and  surname,  place  of  abode,  profession  or  occu- 
pation. The  legatees  should  also  be  clearly  described.  In 
leaving  a legacy  to  a married  woman,  if  no  trustees  are  ap- 
pointed over  it,  and  no  specific  directions  given,  “ that  it  is 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  free  from  the  control,  debts, 
and  incumbrances  of  her  husband,”  the  husband  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  legacy.  In  the  same  manner  a legacy  to  an 
unmarried  woman  will  vest  in  her  husband  after  marriage, 
unless  a settlement  of  it  is  made  on  her  before  marriage.  A 
gift  of  real  estate  (freehold  or  copyhold)  is  called  a devise ; 
of  personal  estate,  a bequest. 

In  sudden  emergencies  a form  may  be  useful;  and  the 
following  has  been  considered  a good  one  for  a death-bed 
will,  where  the  assistance  of  a solicitor  could  not  be  obtained, 
subject  to  variation  according  to  circumstances. 

I,  A.  B.,  of  No.  10, Street,  in  the  city  of [gentleman,  builder, 

or  grocer,  as  the  case  may  be],  being  of  sound  mind,  thus  publish  and 
declare  my  last  will  and  testament.  Revoking  and  annulling  all  former 
dispositions  of  my  property,  I give  and  bequeath  as  follows  : — to  my  son 

J.  B.,  of , I give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of ; to  my  daughter  M., 

the  wife  of  J.,  of , I give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of [if  intended 

for  her  own  use,  add  “ to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  free  from  the  control, 
debts,  and  incumbrances  of  her  husband”],  both  in  addition  to  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money  or  other  property  they  have  before  had  from  me.  All 
the  remaining  property  I die  possessed  of  I leave  to  my  dear  wife  M.B., 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use  during  her  natural  life,  together  with  my 

house  and  furniture,  situate  at  No.  10, Street,  aforesaid.  At  her 

death,  I desire  that  the  said  house  shall  be  sold,  with  all  the  goods  and 
chattels  therein  [or,  I give  and  bequeath  the  said  house,  with  all  the 

goods  and  chattels  therein,  to  ],  and  the  money  realized  from  the 

sale,  together  with  that  in  which  my  said  wife  had  a life-interest,  I give 
and  bequeath  in  equal  moieties  to  my  son  and  daughter  before  named. 

I appoint  my  dear  friend  T.  S.,  of , and  T.  B.,of , together  with 

my  wife  M.  B.,  as  executors  to  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  Dated 
this day  of 18  . 

Signed,  acknowledged,  and  declared  by  the  said  A.  B.,  as  and  for 
his  last  will  and  testament  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  being 
present  at  the  same  time  in  his  presence,  at  his  request,  and  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names 
as  witnesses, 

T.  S.,  of,  &c. 

F,  M„  of.  &c. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  signature  of  the  testator 
after  this  attestation  has  been  signed  by  the  witnesses,  is  not 
a compliance  with  the  act ; he  must  sign  first. 

STAMP-DUTIES. 

In  the  case  of  persons  dying  intestate,  when  their  effects 
are  administered  to  by  their  family,  the  stamp-duty  is  nearly 
half  as  much  more  as  it  would  have  been  under  a will. 
Freehold  and  copyhold  estates  are  now  subject  to  a special 
impost  on  passing,  by  the  Stamp  Act  of  1857,  called  “the 
Succession  Duty  Act;”  but  real  property  is  not  liable  to 
probate  duty,  unless  it  be  directed  to  be  sold. 

The  legacy-duty  only  commences  when  it  amounts  to 
£20  and  upwards;  and  where  it  is  not  directed  otherwise, 
the  duty  is  deducted  from  the  legacy. 

You  cannot  compound  for  past  absence  of  charity  by 
bequeathing  land  or  tenements,  or  money  to  purchase  such, 
to  any  charitable  use,  by  your  last  will  and  testament ; but 
you  may  devise  them  to  the  British  Museum,  to  either  of 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  Westminster ; and  you  may,  if  so  inclined, 
leave  it  for  the  augmentation  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty.  You 
may,  however,  order  your  executors  to  sell  land  and  hand 
over  the  money  received  to  any  charitable  institution. 

If  you  have  advanced  money  to  any  child,  and  taken  an 
acknowledgment  for  it,  or  entered  it  in  any  book  of  account, 
you  should  declare  whether  any  legacy  left  by  will  is  in 
addition  to  such  advance,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  legacy. 

A legacy  left  by  will  to  any  one  would  be  cancelled  by 
your  leaving  another  legacy  by  a codicil  to  the  same  person, 
unless  it  is  stated  to  be  in  addition  to  the  former  bequest. 

Your  entire  estate  is  chargeable  with  your  debts,  except 
where  the  real  estate  is  settled.  If  your  estate  consists  of 
both  real  and  personal  property,  let  it  be  distinctly  stated 
out  of  which  the  debts  are  to  be  paid. 
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Whatever  is  devised,  let  the  intention  he  clearly  expressed, 
and  without  any  condition,  if  you  intend  the  devise  to  take 
effect. 

A formal  attestation  is  not  necessary  to  a will,  as  the  act 
of  witnessing  is  all  the  law  requires,  and  the  will  itself  infers 
the  testator  to  he  of  sound  mind  in  his  own  estimation ; hut, 
wherever  there  are  erasures,  alterations,  or  interlineations,  an 
attestation  should  he  added.  If  there  he  no  formal  attes- 
tation, or  it  he  not  to  the  effect  of  that  of  which  the  form 
is  given  in  the  previous  page,  or  there  he  none  at  all,  hut 
merely,  * witness,”  or  any  important  alteration  in  the  will,  an 
affidavit  of  one  of  the  witnesses  will  he  required  before 
probate  will  he  granted,  and  this  will  cause  trouble  and 
additional  expense.  ISTo  particular  form  is  prescribed;  hut 
it  should  state  that  the  testator  either  signed  it  himself,  or 
that  another  signed  it  by  his  request,  or  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  signature  to  he  his  in  their  presence,  both  being 
present  together,  and  signing  as  witnesses  in  his  presence, 
and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  When  there  are  additions, 
alterations,  or  erasures,  the  attestation  should  declare  that 
— The  words  interlined  in  the  third  line  of  page  4,  and  the 
erasure  in  the  fifth  line  of  page  6,  or  as  the  case  may  he, 
having  been  first  made.  These  are  the  acts  necessary  to 
make  a properly  executed  will ; and,  being  simple  in  them- 
selves and  easily  performed,  they  should  he  strictly  complied 
with,  and  the  will  should  he  always  attested,  as  before 
directed. 

A witness  may,  on  being  requested,  sign  for  the  testator ; 
and  he  may  also  sign  for  his  fellow-witness,  supposing  he 
can  only  make  his  mark,  declaring  that  he  does  so ; hut  a 
husband  cannot  sign  for  his  wife,  either  as  a testator  or 
witness,  nor  can  a wife  for  her  husband. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  the  will  in  duplicate,  and  intrust 
one  copy  to  the  keeping  of  your  executor,  or  some  other 
person  in  whom  you  have  confidence,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a will  is  suppressed  or  destroyed,  or  not  forth- 
coming when  it  is  most  required. — ( Becton ). 
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THE  EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Instituted  1838.  President,  1867-68. — The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  K.G.  Secretary — H.  Hall  Dare,  Esq.,  House, 

No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  consists  of  a 
President,  twelve  trustees,  twelve  Vice-Presidents,  Governors, 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  Members.  The  Governors  pay 
£5  annually,  the  Members  £1  : or  £50  and  £10  respec- 
tively, for  life.  The  Council  consists  of  the  President, 
Trustees,  and  Vice-Presidents,  elected  annually,  and  of  fifty 
general  Members  of  Council,  twenty-five  of  whom  go  out 
annually  by  rotation,  and  may  be  re-elected. 

Three  general  meetings  are  held  every  year. — 1.  The 
“ Anniversary  Meeting,”  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Council,  on  the  22  nd  (or,  should  that  day  fall  on  a 
Sunday,  on  the  23rd)  day  of  May.  2. — The  “ General 
Meeting,”  held  in  December.  3. — The  “ County  Meeting.” 
generally  in  the  month  of  July.  The  next  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Implements  and 
Machinery  will  be  held  at  Leicester  in  1868. 

Every  Candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  as  a 
Governor  or  Member  must  be  proposed  by  a Member. 

Each  Member  of  the  Society,  after  his  election,  and  on 
the  payment  of  his  subscription,  or  life-composition,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  Part  of  the  Journal  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Instituted  1841.  President — Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 
Secretary  — - Captain  Thornhill.  Accountant  — . Richard 

Walker  Morgan,  Esq.  Chemist  to  the  Society — Professor 
Apjohn.  Chambers,  42,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 
Primary  objects  of  the  Society:  1.  The  establishment  of 
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at  least  one  Annual  Agricultural  Meeting  for  the  show  of 
Cattle,  Implements  of  Husbandry,  Eoots,  Seeds,  &c.,  to  be 
held  in  one  of  the  Four  Provinces.  2.  To  encourage  the 
foundation  of  Local  or  District  Agricultural  Societies.  3. 
To  promote  Improvement  in  the  Dwellings  and  Domestic 
Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Population  in  Ireland.  4. 
The  facility  on  the  part  of  Members  of  obtaining  at  a cheap 
rate  the  best  scientific  Analyses  of  Soils,  Manures,  &c. 

£10  constitutes  a life  member,  £1  upwards  an  annual 
subscriber  ; a lady  paying  1 Os.  annually  becomes  an  associate. 


THE  EOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

For  the  Promotion  of  Husbandry  and  other  Useful  Arts 
in  Ireland . 

President — His  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Secretaries — Viscount  Dunlo,  and  Geo.  "Woods  Mannsell. 
Assistant-Secretary  — Wm.  Edw.  Steele,  M.D.,  and  H.  C. 
White,  Esq.,  Eegistrar.  Professors — Agriculture,  Edmd.  W. 
Davy,  M.B. ; Mineralogy  and  Geology,  John  Scouler,  M.D. 
Society’s  House,  Kildare  Street. 

Members  are  elected  by  ballot,  the  admission  fees  being 
an  annual  subscription  of  £2  2 s.,  with  £3  3s.  entrance,  or 
a life-composition  of  £21. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 

President  for  1868 — Major-General  the  Hon.  A^  N.  Hood. 
Bankers — Messrs.  Hoare,  Fleet  Street.  Hon.  Sec. — B.  T. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq.  Assistant  Secretary — Mr.  David 
Pullen.  Office,  corner  of  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly. 
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The  Animal  Show  takes  place  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
near  the  Angel,  Islington,  ancl  is  commonly  held  during  the 
week  preceding  the  Great  Metropolitan  Market. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Club  is  one  guinea ; any 
person  may  compound  for  his  Annual  Subscription  by  one 
payment  of  ten  guineas.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  stand- 
ing-room of  Live  Stock  exhibited  by  Members  of  the  Club, 
but  non-Members  are  required  to  contribute  a fee  of  one 
guinea  towards  the  funds  of  the  Club.  Visitors  pay  5s.  for 
their  admission  to  the  show  on  the  first  day,  and  Is.  each 
day  after.  Members  of  the  Club  whose  subscriptions  are 
paid  up,  and  Exhibitors  of  Stock,  are  admitted  to  the  galleries 
free  during  the  j udging,  and  also  to  the  entire  show  on  other 
days. 

A list  of  the  prizes  for  the  present  year  may  be  obtained 
by  a post-paid  application  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  at  the 
office  as  above.  The  entries  for  Live  Stock  always  close  on 
the  1st  November,  and  for  Implements  on  the  1st  of  October 


THE  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

Chairman  for  the  year  1868,  C.  S.  Read,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Pluim 
stead,  Norwich.  Bankers — London  and  County  Bank,  Lom- 
bard Street.  Secretary — Henry  Corbet,  Esq.,  Club-house, 
The  Salisbury  Hotel,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

The  Club  House  is  always  open  to  Members  at  a subscrip- 
tion of  one  guinea  per  annum,  with  an  entrance-fee,  on  election, 
of  another  guinea.  There  are  Discussion  Meetings  on  the 
first  Mondays  in  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  Monday  in  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show 
week.  A Monthly  Journal  is  published  for  circulation 
amongst  the  Members,  giving  full  reports  of  the  Discussions 
and  other  proceedings.  The  Committee  meet  on  the  first 
Monday  in  the  month  for  the  election  of  Members,  and  other 
business. 
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CXciv  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AND  CENTRAL  CHAMBER. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
President  of  Council — Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Students  are  admitted  either  as  boarders  or  out-students, 
but  in  no  case  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  annual  fee 
for  boarders  is  £92,  and  for  out-students  £44.  The 
College  course  of  lectures  and  practical  instruction  is  com- 
plete in  two  years. 

Every  information  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Principal,  the  Rev.  John  Constable,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 


THE  CENTRAL  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

11,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

Chairman— Albert  Pell,  Esq.,  Hazelbeach  Hill,  Northampton. 
Secretary — John  Algernon  Clarke. 

The  object  of  the  Chamber  to  be  to  watch  over  all  mea- 
sures affecting  the  agricultural  interests,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  and  to  take  such  action  thereon  as  may  seem 
desirable  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Places.  Secretaries: 

Aberdeen  (Roy.  N.)  A.  Harvey 
Abergavenny 


Alford 

J. 

Higgins 

Alfreton  .... 

J. 

Haslam 

Allendale  .... 

J. 

Walton 

Alston 

Altrincham. . . 

Places.  Secretaries. 

Andover  W.  Lamb 

Anglesey C.  Bicknell 

Annandale  W.  Dobie 

Appleby  J.  Nicholson 

Ardrossan  D.  J.  Mack 

Argyle J.  Watson 

Armagh  . .A.  Small  & W.  Wann 
Arran James  Paterson 
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Places.  Secretaries. 

Auchtermuchty  H.  W.  Walker 

Auckland,  W C.  Smyth 

Ayrshire J.  M‘Murtrie 

Badminton C.  Dowding 

Bakewell T.  M.  Leach 

Ballinasloe J.  Gill 

Ballymena  . . J.  Dick  & A.  Davis 

Ballymony  Hugh  Moore 

Banbury  B.  W.  Aplin 

Bandon  

Banffshire A.  Souter 

Bangor  J.  Kennedy 

Barhead  R.  Glen 

Barnard  Castle  . . . .W.  Watson 
Barnstaple  and  North  Devon  . . 

G.  Langdon  and  G.  Lock 
Barretts  and  E.  Musk,  Dr.  Barter 
Bath  and  West  of  England  .... 

H.  S.  Maule,  Esq. 

Beccles J.  Gibson 

Bedford Henry  Pain 

Beith Hugh  Ritchie 

Belfast G.  G.  Bingham 

Bellingham G.  Dixon 

Berkeley C.  Tonge 

Berks  (Roy.  E.). . W.  Bulstrode 

Berwickshire 

Beverley J.  Boyes 

Bicester W.  E.  Hitchman 

Bingham  (Notts)  G.  Storer,  H.  S. 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Coun- 
ties   T.  B.  Lythall 

Bishop  Auckland  . .W.  Hepple 

Blackpool. . . . Jos.  Worthington 

Blandford  J.  Roe 

Blofield Rev.  E.  Sidney 

Bolsover  J.  Wright 

Boro’ bridge  . . . .C.  F.  G.  Clark 

Botley  W.  C.  Spooner 

Brackley R.  J.  Russell 

Brecon . R.  Hall 

Bridgenorth J.  Taylor 

Bridlington R*  Allison 

Brigg F.  Garfit 

Buchan J.  Ferguson 

Bucks,  Central G.  Fell 


Places.  Secretaries. 

Bucklivie J.  Dunn 

Buxton S.  Turner 

Caithness A.  Keir 

Caistor W.  Torr 

Callington John  Clements 

Canford S.  Seymer 

Cannock C.  F.  Cotterill 

Cardigan R.  D.  Jenkins 

Carlisle Thos.  James 

Carlow J.  Newton 

Carmarthen Prosser 

Carrickfergus,  &c.  J.  Borthwick 
Castle  Douglas ....  F.  Maxwell 

Cavan A.  Carden 

Chaddeston  (Lancashire) 

Chepstow 

Chertsey W.  Kempson 

Cheshire,  S R.  T.  Beckett 

Chippenham  . . . .Edward  Little 

Cirencester G.  R.  Barker 

Clevedon W.  Hollyman 

Cleveland W.  Scarth 

Clones  (Monagh.)  Geo.  Shegog 

Coleraine H.  Moody 

Conway Mr.  Owen 

Cork W.  Meade 

Cornwall,  Royal  . .IT.  Tresawna 

Cornwall,  E C.  Childs 

Cowbridge E.  Bradley 

Craven  M.  Scott  and  G.  Kendall 
Crickhowell.  . . .E.  Davis,  H.  S. 

Cumberland,  E T.  James 

Cumberland  & West.  .G.  Smith 

Dalkeith G.  Watson 

Dairy J.  Skirratt 

Darnsbury  and  Frodsham  .... 

H.  Linaker 
Daresbury  ....  J.  Worthington 
Darlington  Asso.  . .Geo.  Welsh 

Debenham 

Deeping  St.  Nicholas W. 

Hunt,  H.  S. 

Derbyshire J.  Hewitt 

Devon J.  Oldrieve 

Devon,  S J.  Spence 

Doagh  (Antrim)  . . J.  Alexander 
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Places.  Secretaries. 

Donegal C.  Johnston 

Donnington J.  Cole 

Doune II.  M‘Lachlan 

Dover G.  Easter 

Down A.  Nugent 

Downham. . . .T.  L.  Reed,  H. S. 

Dromore Dr.  Macart 

Drymen H.  Jollie 

Dumfriesshire ....  A.  Stevenson 

Dunblane W.  Cousine 

Dunfermline  ....  J.  Macfarlane 

Dunmow — Blyth 

Durham,  North.  . . . J.  Hodgson 

Durham,  South R.  Dixon 

East  Sussex H.  J.  Bartlett 

Enniscorthy J.  Wilkinson 

Enniskillen.  .H.  M.  Richardson 
Epperston  k Woodborough.  . . . 

Mr.  Bausor 

Essex Mr.  Emson 

Eskdale  k Lid.  . Mr.  Stevenson 

Evesham Alfred  Huband 

Eye G.  Moore 

Eareham C.  Osborne 

Faringdon E.  Moore 

Faversham J.  Tussell 

Fife Wm.  Dingwall 

Flint  . . E.  Williams,  T.  Jenkins 

Flintshire G.  Billy 

Forfarshire R.  Hector 

Framlingham D.  Smith 

Gainsborough.  . . . J.  C.  Walton 

Galashiels A.  Rutherford 

Galloway D.  Guthrie 

Gargunock  (Stir.) . .T.  Leishman 

Garstang T.  Wilkinson 

Garioch  W.  Shand 

Girvan J.  Maclimont 

Glamorgan E.  Bradley 

Glo’stershire E.  Trinder 

Goole  (Yorks.).  . . .T.  H.  Capes 

Grantham W.  Waggstaffe 

Greasley  and  Selstone 

Great  Budworth  . . . . J . Hornby 

Grimsby F.  lies 

Hadleigh W.  Grimwade 


Places.  Secretaries. 

Halesworth G.  Rackham 

Halifax  k C.  Vale  . . W.  Irvine 

Halstead R.  Emson 

Haltwhistle J.  Clarke 

Harewood J.  Parker 

Hawick J.  Oliver 

Henstead  . . Waters  k Simpson 

Hereford Jas.  Fowler 

Herefordshire O.  Fowler 

Herefordshire,  W.  J.  Matthews 
Hertfordshire  . . G.  Pepingham 

Hexham J.  Lee 

Hinckford  (Essex) . . 

Holderness J.  Iveson 

Horncastle  G.  Griffin 

Howdenshire W.  Carsken 

Howick A.  Elliott 

Hungerford G.  Collett 

Huntingdonshire J.  Dilly 

Innerleithen J.  Lyle 

Inverness H.  Fraser 

Isle  of  Thanet  . . G.  R.  Harnett 
Isle  of  Wight . . H.  D.  Cole,  H.S. 

Ilsley W.  Hulbert 

Kanturk  (Cork)  ....  G.  Conner 

Keighley W.  Fawcett 

Kells T.  Barnes,  jun. 

Kendal F.  C.  Ellison 

Kent C.  J.  Cooke 

Kerry G.  Sandes 

Keevil  District  . . . . J.  I.  Watts 

Kilburnie J.  Allan 

Kilkenny E.  Byrne 

Kilmarnock W.  Aitken 

Kilwinning II.  King 

Kingscote E.  Drew 

Kinglassie J.  Meikle 

Kinsale T.  W.  Knolls 

Kirkcaldy D.  Anderson 

Lampeter Wm.  Rees 

Lamport W.  Watson 

Lancashire,  Royal  N. . . G.  Hunt 

Lancaster J.  Welch 

Latheron,  Caith J.  Scott 

Lauderdale.  .Alex.  Crawford  k 
T.  Simson 
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Places.  Secretaries. 

Launceston It . Raddall 

Lavenham W.  Scott 

Ledbury W.  Stallard 

Leicestershire . . . . T.  C.  Browne 

Leitrim M.  Burns 

Leominster G.  Tomkins 

Lewes  Stock  Sh. . . H.  J.  Bartlett 

Lifford H.  Stewart 

Limerick E.  Gabbett 

Lincolnshire J.  Hett 

Llandilo G.  J.  Griffiths 

Lochaber  J.  Bett 

Lockerbie  J.  Graham 

Londonderry T.  Watson 

Long  Sutton J.  Clarke 

Lonsdale,  N.  . . J.  Postlethwaite 

Lonsdale,  S M.  Morphitt 

Lostwithiel.  . . . J.  W.  A.  Drewe 

Lothian,  E R.  Richardson 

Loughborough  . . D.  Cartwright 

Louth J.  Wilson 

Louth,  County ....  A.  Shekleton 

Ludlow Thos.  Weyman 

Lytham T.  Fare 

Maidstone  Cattle  Show  Soc. 

Mallow Robt.  Newman 

Malpas W.  Brittain 

Malton Alfred  Simpson 

Man,  I.  of . . S.  S.  Rogers,  H.  S. 
Manchester  & Liv.  T.  B.  Ryder 
Mar  . . . . S.  Campbell  Kinnellar 
Market  Drayton.  . W.  D.  Green 
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RULES  OF  COMPETITION  FOR  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

1.  All  information  contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be 
founded  on  experience  or  observation,  and  not  on  simple 
reference  to  books  or  other  sources.  Competitors  are  re- 
quested to  use  foolscap  or  large  letter-paper,  and  not  to 
write  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed 
to  a stated  scale,  shall  accompany  writings  requiring 
them. 

3.  All  competitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses 
in  a sealed  cover,  on  which  only  their  motto,  the  subject  of 
their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that  subject  in  the  Prize  List 
of  the  Society,  shall  be  written. 

4.  The  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  time 
being  shall  open  the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the 
Essay  to  which  the  Prize  has  been  awarded  is  written,  and 
shall  declare  the  name  of  the  author. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone 
be  empowered  to  open  the  motto-paper  of  any  Essay  not 
obtaining  the  Prize,  that  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful 
for  the  Society’s  objects ; with  a view  of  consulting  the 
writer  confidentially  as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  Essay 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Journal  Committee. 

6.  The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining  Prizes  shall  belong 
to  the  Society/  who  shall  accordingly  have  the  power  to 
publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  Essays ; and  the  other 
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Essays  will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the  writers ; 
but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their 
loss. 

7.  The  Society  are  not  bound  to  award  a Prize  unless 
they  consider  one  of  the  Prizes  deserving  of  it. 

8.  In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be 
accurately  detailed. 

9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by 
which  calculations  are  to  be  made. 

10.  No  Prize  shall  be  given  for  any  Essay  which  has 
been  already  in  print. 

1 1 . Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option 
of  the  successful  candidate. 

12.  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  house  of  the  Society,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March, 
1868. 


MEMBERS’  PRIVILEGES  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  Charge  for 
Analyses  to  be  made  by  the  Consulting  Chemist  for  the 
bond  fide  use  of  Members  of  the  Society,  who  (to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  correspondence)  are  particularly  requested,  when 
applying  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of  analysis  they  require, 
and  to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  Schedule.  The 
charge  for  analysis,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  speci- 
mens, must  be  paid  to  him  by  Members  at  the  time  of  their 
application. 

No.  1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  Peruvian 

guano,  bone-dust,  or  oil-cake  (each  sample)  5s. 

„ 2. — An  analysis  of  guano,  showing  the  propor- 

tion of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand, 
phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts,  and 
ammonia  - - - - - - 10s. 
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No.  3. — An  estimate  of  the  value  (relatively  to  the 
average  of  samples  in  the  market)  of  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  of 
the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  - - 10s. 

„ 4. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime 

for  soluble  phosphates  only  - - - 10s. 

„ 5. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 

showing  the  proportions  of  moisture,  or- 
ganic matter,  sand,  soluble  and  in- 
soluble phosphates,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 


ammonia £1 

„ 6. — An  analysis  (sufficient  for  the  determination 

of  its  agricultural  value)  of  any  ordinary 
artificial  manure  - - - - - £1 

„ 7. — Limestone  : — the  proportion  of  lime,  7s.  6d. ; 

the  proportion  of  magnesia,  10s. ; the  pro- 
portion of  lime  and  magnesia  - - 15s. 

„ 8. — Limestone  or  marls,  including  carbonate, 

phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia with  sand  and  clay  - - - £1 

„ 9. — Partial  analysis  of  a soil,  including  deter- 

minations of  clay,  sand,  organic  matter, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  - - - - £1 

„ 10. — Complete  analysis  of  a soil  £3 


„ 11. — An  analysis  of  oil-cake,  or  other  substance 
used  for  feeding  purposes ; showing  the 
proportion  of  moisture,  oil,  mineral  matter, 
albuminous  matter,  and  woody  fibre ; as 
well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  in  the 
aggregate  ------  £1 

„ 12. — Analyses  of  any  vegetable  product  - - £1 

„ 13. — Analyses  of  animal  products,  refuse  sub- 
stances used  for  manure,  &c.  from  10s.  to  30s. 
„ 14. — Determination  of  the  “ hardness”  of  a 
sample  of  water  before  and  after 

boiling 10s. 

„ 15. — Analysis  of  water  of  land  drainage,  and  of 
water  used  for  irrigation 
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No.  16. — Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  a sample  of 

water  -------  £1 

N.B. — The  above  Scale  of  Charges  is  not  applicable  to  the  case 
of  persons  commercially  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
any  substance  sent  for  analysis. ' 

The  address  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Society  is 
Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  101,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C., 
to  which  he  requests  that  all  letters  and  parcels  (postage  and 
carriage  paid)  should  he  directed. 


members’  veterinary  privileges. 

I. — Serious  or  Extensive  Diseases. 

No.  1.  Any  Member  of  the  Society  who  may  desire  pro- 
fessional attendance  and  special  advice  in  cases  of  serious  or 
extensive  disease  among  his  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  and  will 
address  a letter  to  the  Secretary,  will,  by  return  of  post, 
receive  a reply  stating  whether  it  be  considered  necessary 
that  Professor  Simonds,  the  Society’s  Veterinary  Inspector, 
should  visit  the  place  where  the  disease  prevails. 

No.  2.  The  remuneration  of  the  Inspector  will  be  £2  2 s. 
each  day  as  a professional  fee,  and  £1  Is.  each  day  for  per- 
sonal expenses ; and  he  will  also  be  allowed  to  charge  the 
cost  of  travelling  to  and  from  the  locality  where  his  services 
may  have  been  required.  The  fees  will  be  paid  by  the 
Society,  but  the  travelling  expenses  will  be  a charge  against 
the  applicant.  This  charge  may,  however,  be  reduced  or 
remitted  altogether  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  on  such 
step  being  recommended  to  them  by  the  Veterinary  Com- 
mittee. 

No.  3.  The  Inspector,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the 
diseased  stock,  will  report  to  the  Committee,  in  writing,  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  proceedings,  which  report  will 
be  laid  before  the  Council. 
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No.  4.  When  contingencies  arise  to  prevent  a personal 
discharge  of  the  duties  confided  to  the  Inspector,  he  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  name  some  com- 
petent professional  person  to  act  in  his  stead,  who  shall 
receive  the  same  rates  of  remuneration. 

II. — Ordinary  or  Other  Cases  of  Disease. 

Members  may  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  on  any  case  of  disease  by  paying  the  cost  of  his 
visit,  which  will  be  at  the  following  rate,  viz.,  £2  2s.  per 
diem,  and  travelling  expenses. 

III. — Consultations  without  Visit. 

Personal  consultation  with  Veterinary  Inspector  5s. 

Consultation  by  letter  ...  ...  ...  5s. 

Consultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three 

or  more  letters  ...  ...  ...  ...  10s. 

Post-mortem  examination,  and  report  thereon  ...  10s. 

A return  of  the  number  of  applications  during  each  half- 
year  being  required  from  the  Veterinary  Inspector. 

IV. — Admission  of  Diseased  Animals  to  the  Veterinary 
College  ; Investigations,  Lectures,  and  Eeports. 

No.  1.  All  Members  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  Infirmary  of  the 
Eoyal  Veterinary  College  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were 
members  of  the  College  ; viz.,  by  paying  for  the  keep  and 
treatment  of  cattle  10s.  6d.  per  week  each  animal,  and  for 
sheep  and  pigs  “ a small  proportionate  charge  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Principal,  according  to  circumstances.” 

No.  2.  The  College  has  also  undertaken  to  investigate 
such  particular  classes  of  disease,  or  special  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  application  of  the  Veterinary  art  to  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council. 

No.  3.  In  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  lectures 
now  given  by  Professor  Simonds — the  Lecturer  on  Cattle 
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Pathology — to  the  pupils  in  the  Iloyal  Veterinary  College, 
he  will  also  deliver  such  lectures  before  the  Members  of 
the  Society,  at  their  house  in  Hanover  Square,  as  the  Council 
shall  decide. 

No.  4.  The  Royal  Veterinary  College  will  from  time  to 
time  furnish  to  the  Council  a detailed  report  of  the  cases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  treated  in  the  Infirmary. 


THE  TRADE  OF  THE  YEAR  1867. 

1867  was  a successful  year  to  the  corn  trade,  which, 
however,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  financial  and  commercial  stagnation.  We  are  sorry 
to  have  to  record  bread  riots  last  autumn,  an  unjust  and 
useless  revenge  for  the  high  prices  upon  innocent  shop- 
keepers. After  a long  and  severe  winter,  April  broke  in 
upon  us  like  a summer  month,  followed  by  a winter  May, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  intensely  hot  days  about 
the  middle  of  August,  by  another  cloudy,  cheerless  summer. 
The  autumn  was  more  genial,  and  the  present  winter,  so  far 
as  we  have  entered,  has  been  favourable,  and  a large  breadth 
of  wheat  was  well  got  in.  The  effects  of  the  past  season 
were  injurious  to  all  grain  as  well  as  to  the  potatoes,  but 
beneficial  to  the  hay  and  root  crops,  both  of  which  were 
abundant.  The  continent  of  Europe  generally  also  suffered 
from  the  extremes  of  temperature  during  the  spring  months, 
thereby  partly  or  wholly  losing  the  rye  crops  and  lessening 
the  produce  of  other  kinds  of  grain.  In  Russia,  Finland, 
Sweden  (especially  the  Eastern  side),  Denmark,  and  in  the 
German  States,  the  rye  crops  failed  to  a sad  extent,  and  we 
hear  from  parties  whose  veracity  we  do  not  doubt,  that  the 
barks  of  trees,  and  the  pulp  taken  from  the  interior  of  a 
description  of  bulrush,  is  now  mixed  with  oats  ground  up 
with  their  husks,  and  used  as  food  by  the  peasantry  of 
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Sweden.  In  Kussia,  rye  has  reached  such  a price  that  dis- 
tillers cannot  afford  to  use  it  (a  most  unusual  circumstance), 
and  they  are  now  obliged  to  take  oats.  The  maize  crops  on 
the  continent  were  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  we  hear 
of  estimates  as  low  as  two-thirds,  deficient  in  quantity. 
The  potato  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  worse  than 
at  any  period  since  the  terrible  Irish  famine  years,  1845-46. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  look  to  any  substitute 
for  wheaten  bread  at  its  present  relative  value ; it  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  the  consumption  of  bread,  notwith- 
standing the  want  of  employment  amongst  the  labouring 
classes,  will  not  be  less  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  The 
total  importation  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  flour  into  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year  was  about  65,300,000  cwts., 
against  62,278,170  cwts.  in  1866.  The  total  estimated 
value,  in  the  absence  of  complete  government  returns,  we 
set  at  about  £40,000,000,  against  £29,802,301  in  1866. 
The  number  of  grain  cargoes  on  passage  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  America,  according 
to  the  latest  accounts,  is  562  against  410  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  in  the  previous  year,  viz.,  of  wheat  423 
against  324;  of  barley  39  against  28;  and  of  maize  only 
6 against  6. 

WHEAT. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  strange,  hardy  as  this  plant 
is,  had  the  last  crop  turned  out  to  be  good  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  considering  that  the  seed  planted  was 
itself  badly  sown,  that  much  of  the  land  was  in  a very 
indifferent  condition  to  receive  it,  and  the  entire  season,  up 
to  the  time  of  harvest,  was  in  every  respect  unpropitious ; 
notwithstanding  the  severe  frost  in  May  the  plant  looked  so 
healthy  and  strong,  and  the  bulk  of  straw  was  s o great, 
that  good  judges  considered  there  would  be  a bountiful  pro- 
duce of  wheat,  more  particularly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Essex, 
and  few  in  the  trade  acted  upon  the  chances  of  a bad 
harvest,  and  it  was  not  until  actual  deliveries  of  the  new 
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crop  that  the  doubts  of  the  few  were  dissipated  into  a 
general  belief  in  the  really  dangerous  position  of  matters. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  variation  in  the  accounts  given, 
it  is  unusually  difficult  for  us  this  year  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  idea  of  the  produce  per  acre ; we  may,  however, 
venture  to  say  that  it  has  turned  out  much  shorter  than  was 
expected,  even  at  harvest  time,  and  it  lias  not  improved  by 
experience  of  the  threshing,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
This  May  frost,  however,  caused  much  blight  in  most 
counties,  and  we  hear  of  a field  here  and  there  producing 
one  quarter  to  the  acre  instead  of  five.  The  first  samples 
appeared  at  our  market  on  12th  August,  or  the  corre- 
sponding Monday  to  last  year,  and  fourteen  days  later  than 
the  previous.  The  natural  weights  are  under  those  of  last 
year,  bad  as  they  then  were,  those  from  Essex  the  worst. 
Occasional  samples  come  up  to  621bs.,  the  best  runs  not 
over  6 libs.,  second  qualhy  runs  not  over  591bs.,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  blighted  and  badly  harvested  samples 
vary  from  581bs.  to  5 6 lbs.  per  bushel.  We  much  doubt  if 
the  aggregate  average  weight  for  the  kingdom  can  be  called 
up  to  6 01bs.,  a deficiency  of  more  than  3 per  cent,  compared 
with  an  average  season,  say  6 2 lbs.  According  to  official 
returns  the  breadth  of  land  in  England  under  this  crop  was 
rather  less  than  the  previous  year.  In  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland  slightly  more.  From  the  most  careful  accounts  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  we  estimate  the  deficiency  in  the 
yield  per  acre  in  England  at  about  20  per  cent.,  making  a 
total  loss  in  weight  and  measure  equal  to  fully  3 millions 
qrs.  on  the  estimated  average  growth.  We  therefore  think 
we  shall  want  an  importation  of  fully  10  millions  qrs. 
wheat  and  flour,  from  the  1st  September,  1867,  to  the  31st 
August,  1868.  We  would  here  remark,  that  we  feel  con- 
firmed in  our  present  estimate,  by  that  declared  by  us  last 
year,  viz.,  nine  millions  qrs.,  for  although  wre  only  received 
7,600,000,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  last  harvest, 
farmers’  stocks  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  granary  stocks 
extremely  low,  thus  leaving  us  in  a precarious  situation ; 
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and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  1|  million 
had  thus  been  made  up,  and  that  the  sudden  conviction  of 
the  trade  to  this  fact  materially  aided  the  subsequent  rise  in 
prices.  Foreign  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  1st  September  (the  commencement  of 
the  cereal  year)  have  been  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than 
1 0 millions  qrs.  for  the  twelve  months,  against  nearly  6 mil- 
lions the  previous  year,  and  since  the  1st  of  November,  over 
12  millions  against  8 millions  the  previous  year.  Farmers’ 
deliveries  of  wheat  since  the  1st  September  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  10^-  millions  qrs.  per  annum,  against  11^ 
millions  the  previous  year,  and  since  the  1st  of  November  at 
nearly  10^  millions  against  rather  over  11  millions  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  up  to  this 
date,  say  20  weeks  from  the  first  show  of  samples,  farmers 
have  threshed  out  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  (a  much  larger 
proportion  than  usual)  of  the  new  crop,  while  in  1866  one- 
half  was  old,  and  in  the  previous  year  two -thirds.  It  seems, 
therefore,  evident  that  their  supplies  must  be  more  thinly 
spread  over  the  remaining  32  weeks,  or  they  will  suddenly 
fall  off  altogether  before  we  begin  upon  the  next  harvest, 
should  this  be  even  at  an  early  period.  In  Scotland  the 
crop  is  said  to  be  quite  as  deficient  and  defective  as  our  own. 
Since  last  harvest  all  the  countries  in  Europe  (South  Russia 
and  Hungary  excepted)  have  been  considerable  purchasers  of 
wheat  or  rye,  and  we  fully  expect  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case  until  good  crops  have  been  secured  at  the  next  har- 
vest.  France  had  a deficient  crop  and  will  probably  want 
five  millions  quarters.  She  imported  from  1st  September 
to  31st  October  1867,  her  last  account  published,  955,384 
qrs.,  and  exported  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  while  in  the 
month  of  November  alone  about  500,000  qrs.  of  wheat  went 
into  Marseilles  and  was  disposed  of  on  rising  markets  to 
Spain,  Paris,  &c.,  and  stocks  there  are  now  very  moderate. 
Algeria  has  suffered  lamentably  from  want  of  food  both  for 
man  and  beast.  Egypt  has  resumed  her  grain  trade,  but 
not  yet  on  the  former  scale.  In  Southern  Russia  the  dis- 
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tricts  which  ship  from  the  Azoff,  secured  about  average  crops 
in  quantity  and  of  fine  quality,  with  the  exception  of  the 
line  and  Yeisk  from  Taganrog,  which  were  small  and  of  mid- 
dling quality.  The  Danube  had  a large  and  fine  crop  in 
Wallachia,  but  in  Moldavia  about  half  a crop  only.  In 
Bessarabia  there  was  almost  a total  failure ; the  shipments, 
therefore,  from  Odessa  will  not  be  so  large  as  those  of  last 
year.  America,  to  which  country  a few  months  since  we 
were  sending  wheat  and  flour,  secured  a bountiful  crop  of 
spring  wheat,  but  a decidedly  short  one  of  winter,  the  qua- 
lities good.  In  consequence  of  her  exhausted  stocks,  and 
the  demand  from  local  millers  on  the  new  crop,  prices  at 
New  York  were  for  some  time  on  too  high  a level  to  allow 
of  extensive  shipments,  and  the  canals  being  frozen  and  de- 
clared officially  closed  on  the  10th  December,  with  two  mil- 
lion bushels  wheat  ice-bound,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  prices 
there  may  take  a sudden  start  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  in  April  next.  We  have  already  received  consi- 
derable supplies  from  thence,  and  we  shall  doubtless  receive 
much  larger  quantities  next  summer  and  autumn.  In  Bel- 
gium and  in  the  German  States  the  produce  to  the  acre  was 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  average,  and  in  the 
Dantzic  districts  and  Upper  Poland  we  hear  of  a deficiency 
of  50  per  cent.,  and  25  per  cent,  is  of  most  inferior  quality. 
California,  Australia,  and  Chili,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of 
shipping,  have  largely  contributed  to  our  wants,  and  as  by 
last  advices  from  the  colonies,  the  next  harvest,  which  is  now 
about  to  be  reaped,  is  favourably  spoken  of,  we  may  expect 
continued  supplies,  until  prices  here  have  fallen  20s.  per  qr. 
Importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past  year 
amounted  to  about  34,504,000  cwts.  against  23,156,329 
in  1866  ; of  the  1,526,293  qrs.  imported  into  London,  we 
received  9 per  cent,  from  America,  1-^  Canada,  31-J-  German 
States,  38  Russia,  and  7-16  Prance.  The  year  opened  with  an 
imperial  weekly  average  price  of  60s.  2d.,  against  46s.  3d.  in 
1866,  and  the  latest  was  66s.  9d. ; the  highest  was  70s.  5d. 
on  26th  October,  and  the  lowest  59s.  3d.  on  9th  March. 
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The  annual  aggregate  average  was  about  64s.  3d.  against 

oo  o o o 

49s.  lid.  in  1866,  and  41s.  lOd.  in  1865.  Our  stock  is 
heavy,  and  at  the  outports  accumulating. 

BARLEY. 

In  consequence  of  the  relative  high  value  of  this  grain 
the  previous  twelve  months,  and  the  unfavourable  condition 
of  the  land  in  the  autumn,  and  again  in  the  early  spring,  for 
receiving  the  seed  wheat,  a more  than  usual  breadth  of  bar- 
ley was  sown  in  England.  The  produce  to  the  acre,  and  the 
weights  per  bushel,  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  county  and 
situation  of  the  farms,  the  May  frost  having  materially  injured 
some  fields,  while  their  next  neighbours  were  left  compara- 
tively unhurt,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for 
these  few  days  of  untoward  weather  the  crop  would  have 
been  one  of  the  largest  ever  grown.  Taking  the  extra 
breadth  into  account  we  consider  the  quantity  to  have  been 
a full  average,  but  the  weight  two  per  cent,  under  average. 
With  the  exception  of  a rather  large  proportion  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  nearly  all  samples  are  deficient  in  colour  and 
form,  but  accounts  represent  all  the  barley  to  be  full  of 
vitality,  and  when  made  into  malt  to  give  a large  and  excel- 
lent extract.  Good  samples  weigh  521b.  to  531b.,  and  a few 
choice  up  to  541bs.,  but  there  is  a great  quantity  of  501b. 
and  even  481b.  used  for  making  into  brown  malt,  which 
pulls  down  the  total  average  weight.  Scotland  suffered  more 
than  ourselves  from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  Her  crops 
were  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  under  average,  and  the  samples 
are  mostly  unripe,  dark  in  colour,  and  unsuited  to  this  mar- 
ket. The  crops  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  were  all 
more  or  less  under  average,  and  very  little  was  fine  enough 
in  quality  to  tempt  our  large  pale  ale  brewers  to  become 
free  purchasers.  Denmark  and  Sweden  secured  about 
average  quantities,  but  there  is  a harshness  about  the 
quality  which  would  have  prevented  their  use  here  for 
malting  purposes,  had  not  the  unusually  extensive  na- 
tive demand  for  this  article  as  a substitute  for  rye  kept 
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prices  at  too  high  a range  to  compete  with  our  markets. 
In  Kussia  and  along  the  Danube  the  crops  are  estimated  at 
about  two-thirds  under  average,  and  if  our  information  can  be 
relied  upon,  very  little  will  be  left  for  exportation  next  spring ; 
there  is,  however,  just  the  possibility  that  growers  have  been 
induced  to  send  forward  their  wheat  to  meet  the  current 
prices,  rather  than  their  barley.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the 
continued  want  of  employment  among  the  labouring  classes, 
more  especially  in  ship-building  and  railway  and  iron  works, 
materially  reduces  the  consumption  of  beer,  and  thereby 
keeps  down  the  price  of  malt,  and  consequently  of  barley, 
which,  from  the  scarcity  of  maize  and  other  feeding  descrip- 
tions of  grain,  would  otherwise  have  been  at  a higher  value. 
The  total  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past 
year  amounted  to  about  5,728,000  cwt.,  against  8,433,863 
cwts.  in  1866,  the  largest  on  record.  Into  London  we 
received  358,360  qrs.,  of  which  Kussia  sent  9,  France  8, 
Denmark  11,  German  States  12J,  Turkish  dominions  16 
percent.  1867  opened  with  an  imperial  weekly  average  of 
43  s.  6d.  against  32s.  9d.  the  previous  year,  and  the  latest 
was  41s.  2d.  The  highest  was  45s.  9d.  on  26tli  January, 
and  the  lowTest  34s.  9d.  on  13th  July.  The  annual  aggre- 
gate average  was  about  40s.,  against  37s.  5d.  in  1866 
and  29s  9d.  in  1865. 


OATS. 

In  England  an  average  breadth  was  sown,  and  the  produce 
to  the  acre  was  good,  but  the  weights  are  particularly  various, 
although  the  crops  were  upon  the  whole  well  harvested. 
Some  that  were  touched  by  frost  in  the  blooming  season  are 
as  light  as  2 5 lb.,  many  of  the  grains  being  plump  to  the  eye, 
but  empty  of  thekernel.  In  Yorkshire  there  was  a good  average 
quantity  and  quality.  In  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  an 
occasional  sample  is  found  42  lb.,  but  the  average  is  not  over 
36  lb.  In  Kent  the  white  vary  from  28  lb.  to  44  lb.,  the  runs 
of  black  about  3 8 lb. ; the  average  said  to  be  about  3 6 lb. 
In  the  West  of  England  there  was  a large  bulk  on  the  hills, 
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and  the  weight  is  from  39  to  401b.,  and  this  district,  which 
is  generally  supplied  by  Ireland,  requires  less  than  usual. 
Scotland  had  an  average  of  land  under  this  crop,  but  the 
yield  to  the  acre  and  the  weight  to  the  bushel  are  decidedly 
short.  The  worst  on  eastern  side  and  in  Caithness,  and  the 
best  in  the  early  southern  counties,  where  a few  samples  come 
of  a fine  colour,  and  weigh  up  to  42  lb.  to  44  lb.,  while  a 
large  proportion  is  only  38  1b.,  and  some  down  to  341b. 
Upon  the  whole,  25  per  cent,  loss  in  weight  and  measure. 
In  Ireland  there  was  again  a diminished  cultivation,  equal  to 
about  250,000  qrs.,  but  the  produce  to  the  acre  was  a full 
average.  There  will,  however,  be  an  increased  consumption 
of  oatmeal  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
maize.  The  crops  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which  just 
before  harvest  were  represented  as  abundant,  are  now 
described  as  certainly  not  over  an  average,  and  the  quality 
is  not  very  good.  In  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Lower  Baltic, 
the  crops  were  about  an  average.  Petersburg  and  Archangel 
accounts  represent  the  crops  at  full  average  in  quantity,  but 
the  weights  rather  light.  Eiga  much  smaller  than  last  year. 
Odessa  about  average.  The  total  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  about  9,415,000  cwt.,  against 
8,844,586  cwt.  in  1868.  Into  London  we  received 
2,274,567  qrs.  (against  2,306,478  qrs.  in  1866),  of  winch 
Eussia  sent  43,  Sweden,  40  ; Denmark,  2^-;  Holland,  21-3; 
German  States,  7§ ; and  America  and  Canada,  9 per  cent. 
The  year  opened  with  an  imperial  weekly  average  of 
24s.  2d.  against  23s.  6d.  the  previous  year,  and  the  latest  was 
24s.  4d.  The  highest  was  29s.  7d.,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
the  lowest  23s.  4d.,  on  19th  January.  The  annual  aggre- 
gate average  was  about  25s.  lid.,  against  24s.  7d.  the 
previous  year.  We  commenced  the  year  with  a moderate 
stock,  and  closed  with  a rather  large  one. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Both  crops  suffered  more  than  any  other  from  the  ill  effects 
of  the  weather.  The  former  was  about  two-thirds  of  a crop 
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in  Essex  and  Kent,  while  in  some  of  the  northern  counties 
the  yield  was  better,  and  in  others  worse.  Egyptian  supplies 
have  therefore  come  very  timely  to  our  aid.  Mazagan  and 
Sicily  required  what  they  grew,  either  for  own  use  or  for 
exportation  to  their  near  neighbours.  The  latter  in  Essex  and 
Kent  varied  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an  average,  but  as 
the  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  chiefly  in  the  home  counties, 
and  the  whole  growth  of  the  kingdom  is  but  a small  per- 
centage of  the  consumption,  prices  are  not  much  influenced 
by  a good  or  bad  harvest  in  this  country,  and  America  and 
Canada  have  thus  the  opportunity  to  send  us  all  they  can 
spare  of  their  fine,  but  not  over  large,  crops.  The  total 
importation  of  beans  into  the  Tlnited  Kingdom  was  about 
1,983,000  cwts.,  against  1,324,173  cwt.  in  1866;  into 
) London  81,151  qrs.,  against  63,898  qrs.  in  1866.  The 
importation  of  peas  was  about  1,580,000  cwts.,  against 
1,211,835  cwts.  in  1866  ; into  London  108,746  qrs.,  against 
62, 844  in  1866.  Stocks  are  small  of  beans,  but  particularly 
large  of  peas. 

MAIZE. 

Importations  as  usual  have  been  principally  from  America 
and  the  Black  Sea,  while  Spain  and  Egypt  have  contributed 
but  little.  After  most  conflicting  accounts  as  to  the  probable 
yield  of  the  last  crop  in  America,  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  less  than  an  average  in  quantity,  and  the 
condition  of  what  has  arrived  at  the  seaboard  has  been  com- 
plained of.  The  old  crop  was  exhausted  at  time  of  the  last 
harvest,  and  as  yet  the  supplies  of  new  sent  forward  to  New 
York  have  been  considerably  less  than  at  the  corresponding 
period  in  1866  ; stocks  there  are  lighter  than  at  this  time 
last  year,  and  one  million  bushels  have  been  frozen  up  in 
the  canals.  The  Bussian  districts  supplying  Odessa  collected 
only  about  one-third  average  crops.  Along  the  Danube  the 
harvest  was  good  in  quantity  and  of  fine  quality ; Spain, 
Portugal,  South  of  Erance,  and  Africa  had  all  small  harvests. 
The  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  about 
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8,506,008  cwts.,  against  14,322,863  cwts.  in  1866,  the 
largest  on  record  since  1847.  In  London  we  received 
188,000  qrs.  against  370,622  qrs.  in  1866.  Stocks  every- 
where are  reduced  to  a minimum. 


POTATOES. 

Although  this  article  of  food  is  not  dealt  in  by  those 
connected  with  the  grain  trade,  it  is  nevertheless  so  important 
an  element  of  the  food  question  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over, 
more  especially  this  year,  and  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
following  reliable  accounts  sent  to  us  by  one  of  the  leading 
factors.  “ With  reference  to  the  potato  crop  of  1867,  in  the 
home  counties,  viz.,  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex, 
the  crops,  like  the  weather  of  last  summer,  were  very  various, 
and  an  average  crop  was  the  exception,  but  I do  not  think 
there  are  as  many  left  in  those  counties  as  will  plant  the 
land.  In  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  about  two-thirds  of  an 
average  crop,  and  quite  one-third  of  that  gone  with  blight, 
the  quality  much  inferior  to  the  average  of  years.  In 
Scotland,  with  few  exceptions,  under  half  a crop,  and  the 
half  of  them  blighted.  I should  say  there  is  not  above  a 
quarter  of  the  usual  yield  fit  for  market,  very  small,  and 
quality  worse  than  it  has  been  since  the  year  1834.  As 
to  Ireland  I cannot  give  an  opinion,  but  from  what  I can 
learn  they  are  a small  crop,  and  quality  very  second-rate.” 
The  crops  on  the  Continent  were  likewise  small  and  much 
blighted  in  some  districts. 


FLOUR. 

As  was  the  case  the  previous  year,  millers  again  complain 
of  the  large  proportion  of  bran  to  the  quantity  of  flour 
obtained  from  every  quarter  of  wheat,  but  the  quality  of 
the  new  flour  is  satisfactory.  America  and  Petersburg 
have  largely  increased  their  supplies,  while  France  has 
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lessened  hers  materially.  In  order  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  bread  to  the  public  the  Trench  Government  ordered  the 
bakers  to  sell  bread  at  a lower  price  than  it  could  by  any 
possibility  be  made  for,  and  the  government  will  repay  the 
bakers  the  difference  in  the  price.  The  quality  of  the  new 
American  is  much  liked,  and  the  Australian  is  of  the  highest 
class.  The  total  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 
about  3,619,000  cwts.,  against  4,972,280,  in  1866.  In 
the  first  eleven  month  France  gave  us  586,224  cwts.  against 
3,354,594  in  1866 ; America  and  Canada,  3,398,109 
cwts.  against  484,232  in  1866.  The  quantity  imported 
into  London  was  about  725,885  cwts.  against  503,470 
cwts.  in  1866,  of  which  France  sent  11  per  cent.;  America 
and  Canada,  54;  and  Kussia,  10.  Stocks  are  moderate  of 
sack  flour,  but  very  heavy  of  American  barrels. — (From 
the  Circular  of  Messrs.  Horne , Son,  and  Mac  Innes.) 


LINSEED. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  complaints  as  to  business 
generally,  our  trade  has  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  year’s  operations,  and  although  at  the  moment 
prospects  are  not  very  encouraging,  we  yet  expect  the  end 
of  this  season  will  show  a satisfactory  result;  while  as 
regards  the  future,  the  reports  as  to  supply  are  very  favour- 
able, and  the  long  hoped  for  lower  range  of  prices  will  be 
current,  we  trust,  during  the  season  1868-69.  The  lowest 
quotation  for  seed  for  shipment  was  59  s.  6d.  (in  June),  and 
the  highest  67s.  6d.  (in  October).  The  demand  has  re- 
mained throughout  the  year  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  Qualities  of  all  sorts  continue  satisfactory.  For 
next  season  large  supplies  are  everywhere  reported,  and 
from  the  Black  Sea  about  120,000  qrs.  have  already  been 
contracted  for  for  spring  and  summer  shipment  at  from  62  s. 
to  60s.  per  qr.,  according  to  periods  of  delivery. 
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FRUIT. 

The  past  year  has  been  uneventful  in  the  dried  fruit 
trade.  Opening  with  a stock  far  below  any  that  had 
existed  since  1863,  there  was  a good  prospect  of  a con- 
tinuance of  the  business  that  had  steadily  ruled  during  the 
autumn  of  1866,  but  not  until  the  last  days  of  February 
and  March  were  there  any  signs  of  vitality.  The  trade 
had  by  then  worked  off  their  old  stocks,  and  an  advance 
was  established  of  2 s.  on  all  sorts  of  currants,  and  4s.  to 
6 s.  on  Valencia  raisins.  In  April  and  May  the  position 
was  steadily  maintained,  and  by  the  1st  of  July  the  stocks 
were  further  reduced  to  a lower  position  than  in  former 
years,  but  sales  were  irregular  and  without  animation  until 
the  end  of  August,  when  the  new  fruit  appeared.  The 
quality  of  currants  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a rapid 
decline  took  place ; while  in  Valencias  a large  trade  was 
moving  from  the  first  day  of  arrivals  up  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  year  closed  with  a drooping  market,  occasionally 
diversified  by  a few  bold  purchases  in  low  currants  for 
investment,  and  a retail  trade  in  all  raisins. 


CHEESE. 

The  cheese  trade  during  the  past  twelve  months,  upon  the 
whole,  has  been  unsatisfactory.  The  year  commenced  with 
a comparatively  small  stock  of  English  cheese.  As  spring 
set  in  a little  better  feeling  was  observable  in  the  market, 
but  as  autumn  approached  no  improvement  was  manifest, 
and  a much  smaller  business  was  transacted  than  usual  for  the 
time  of  year.  Eeally  good  American  cheese  sold  as  low 
as  48s.  to  60s.  At  the  various  fairs  held  in  October  a good 
deal  of  cheese  had  to  be  taken  back.  At  former  rates 
there  was  a fair  demand  for  American,  but  this  article  met 
with  strong  competition  in  the  shape  of  good  double  cheese 
at  48  s.  to  52  s.  This  month  was  probably  the  dullest  for 
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business  that  has  been  known  for  years  past.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  dullness  which  usually  characterises  the 
period  was  observable.  The  large  quantities  of  English 
cheese  interfered  very  much  with  the  sale  of  American, 
even  at  the  same  prices,  and  the  demand  for  Christmas 
trade  was  on  a very  small  scale.  The  arrivals  of  American 
cheese  during  the  year  1866  were  618,716  boxes,  and  in 
1867,  935,512  boxes,  showing  an  increase  of  316,796 
boxes. 


WOOL. 

At  the  close  of  1866  attention  was  drawn  to  the  remark- 
able steadiness  which  had  distinguished  the  colonial  wool 
trade  throughout  that  year  of  financial  disaster.  The  issue 
of  the  season  just  concluded  does  not  afford  the  same  grounds 
for  congratulation.  Production  has  made  extraordinary  pro- 
gress. The  importations  from  Australasia  and  the  Cape 
present  a total  of  542,713  bales,  against  455,589  bales  in 
1866,  but  in  computing  the  extent  of  our  supplies  cogni- 
zance must  be  taken  of  the  shipments  from  South  America, 
which,  although  for  the  most  part  consigned  to  Continental 
ports,  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies.  The  supply  of  these  wools  in  increasing  far 
rapidly  than  that  from  Australasia  and  the  Cape,  the  arrivals 
whence  have  only  just  doubledin  six  years,  while  those  from 
the  Eiver  Plate  have  more  than  doubled  in  three,  and  at 
present  represent  a quantity  equal  to  the  entire  growth  of 
the  Australian  continent.  With  a rate  of  increase  such  as 
this  a reduced  range  of  value  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable ; 
but  during  the  period  of  inflation  which  preceded  the  collapse 
of  last  year,  the  elasticity  of  the  demand  appeared  unlimited ; 
the  annual  increase  passed  into  immediate  consumption,  and 
although  there  were  occasional  fluctuations,  no  considerable 
fall  took  place.  At  length,  however,  the  anticipated  check 
has  actually  occurred.  A contracted  home  trade,  consequent 
upon  the  financial  crisis  and  the  high  price  of  wheat,  the 
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existence  of  political  distrust  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a 
curtailed  export  to  America,  both  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  the  result  of  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff,  have 
combined,  with  a growing  production,  to  depress  the  value 
of  colonial  wool  to  a point  lower  than  has  been  reached  for 
many  years  past,  and  which  represents  a fall  of  20  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  close  of  1866,  and  of  30  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  same  year. 

TIMBER. 

In  1865  and  1866  we  were  overtrading  in  wood.  The 
supply  for  seven  years  preceding  1860  had  given  an  annual 
average  of  about  2 J millions  of  loads  ; for  three  following 
years  it  became  3,000,000  ; in  1863  and  1 8 6 4 the  average 
rose  to  3^-  millions,  and  this  expansion  sufficing  for  our 
increasing  consumption,  the  greater  imports  of  3 J millions 
in  1865  and  1866  left  a large  unconsumed  surplus.  The 
importation  of  little  more  than  3,000,000  loads  in  1867 
takes  us  back  five  or  six  years  for  a parallel  quantity ; yet 
it  has  been  enough  for  the  demand  of  the  building  trade,  and 
leaves  ample  stocks  at  the  principal  ports  for  consumption 
while  importation  is  suspended.  The  wood  of  the  north  of 
Europe  has  never  before  this  time  been  laid  down  so  cheaply 
at  the  principal  ports  of  the  kingdom,  especially  on  the  east 
coast ; but  we  fail  to  see  the  wonted  elasticity  of  our  trade, 
which,  after  previous  times  of  difficulty,  had  recovered  from 
the  troubles  of  one  year  before  the  end  of  the  next.  While 
merchants  lack  confidence,  the  public  have  profited  by  the 
depression  of  prices.  To  meet  the  increased  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  our  skilled  labour,  foreign  enterprise  now  pro- 
vides the  greater  part  of  the  timber  sawn  into  deals,  battens, 
and,  boards  very  nearly  in  the  form  and  shape  required  for 
use,  instead  of  continuing  to  send  so  much  timber  in  the  log 
for  conversion  here  by  our  own  workmen.  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  machines  large  quantities  of  flooring  boards  have 
been  prepared  in  Bussia,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  so  well  made 
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that  they  have  become  a regular  importation  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  So  eager  is  this  competition  that  an  experimen- 
tal trade  has  been  commenced  by  the  shipment  of  mouldings, 
and  from  Sweden  of  manufactured  doors,  well  finished,  and 
of  the  same  patterns  used  by  our  builders.  The  colonial 
supplies,  now  contracted  to  one-third  of  our  imports,  have 
been  chiefly  and  judiciously  limited  for  several  years  to  those 
descriptions  of  timber  and  other  woods  which  are  the  pecu- 
liar growth  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  The  require- 
ments of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  United  States  abstract 
a great  portion  of  Canadian  pine  of  the  best  sorts,  and  also 
draw  from  the  upper  lakes  much  wood  which  used  to  be 
carried  to  the  Quebec  market. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

We  are  happy  to  report  a great  increase  in  the  demand 
for  agricultural  implements,  particularly  for  reaping  and 
mowing-machines.  This  we  attribute  mainly  to  the  neces- 
sity for  machinery  which  the  increasing  deficiency  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  creates,  especially  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
securing  of  crops,  and  also  to  the  improvements  we  have 
recently  made  by  our  new  system  of  constructing  these 
machines.  Our  sales  at  the  late  Smithfield  Club  show  far 
exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year,  and  we  think  that  as 
the  season  advances  the  demand  for  such  machinery  will  be 
still  more  largely  increased. 

The  Trench  commercial  returns  for  1867  have  just  been 
published.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year,  the 
imports  of  goods  into  Trance  exceeded  by  355  millions  those 
of  the  year  before,  and  by  488  millions  those  of  1865  ; they 
amounted  to  a total  of  2,900  millions.  The  increase  upon 
cereals  is  1 7 3 millions  ; on  raw  sugar,  1 million  ; on  coffee, 
4 millions;  cattle,  43  millions;  wool,  2 millions;  silk,  3 
millions ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  8 6 millions  less  of  cot- 
ton has  been  imported  than  in  1866.  No  great  difference 
from  the  preceding  year  is  perceived  in  the  import  of  wood, 
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coal,  and  woollen  textiles ; but  the  exports  are  materially 
lower.  Instead  of  2,949  millions,  as  in  1866,  they  are  only 
2,729  millions  in  1867.  The  diminution  is  of  74  millions 
on  textiles  of  all  kinds,  45  millions  on  wines,  12  millions 
on  brandies,  21  millions  on  cattle,  and  124  millions  on 
cereals. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1867. 

January  commenced  with  very  low  stocks,  foreign  imports 
in  1866  being  lower  than  the  current  demand.  The  value 
of  wheat  ranged,  on  the  average  of  150  tons,  from  60s.  2d. 
to  62s.  3d.  for  the  month;  or  white  wheat  ranged  from  66s. 
to  68s.;  red,  55s.  to  65s.  per  qr.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  weather  and  the  entire  stoppage  of  the 
Thames  for  unloading,  demand  remained  slow,  and  value 
almost  unchanged.  Barley  rose  from  43  s.  6d.  at  the  begin- 
ning to  45  s.  9d.  per  qr.  at  the  close  of  the  month,  and  kept 
in  fair  demand.  Oats  through  January  did  not  alter  6d.  per 
qr.,  24s.  5d.  being  the  top  average. 

February. — Value  fell  from  62s.  6d.  for  wheat  to  59s. 
lid,  on  the  average,  and  sales  were  very  slow,  and  the  end 
of  the  month  saw  a second  decline  of  2s.  on  foreign.  Price 
of  English  wheat,  64s.;  red,  61s.  Barley  fell  from  45s.  2d. 
to  43s.  4d.  Oats  continued  level. 

March  rather  raised  the  price  of  wheat,  which  from  59  s.  8d. 
rose  to  60s.  lid.,  but  business  was  never  brisk.  The 
demand  for  barley  fell  off,  and  price  declined  from  42s.  4d. 
to  39  s.  6d.,  and  oats  did  not  alter  either  way,  to  the  extent 
of  Is.  per  qr.  The  influence  of  the  unfavourable  weather, 
which  threatened  greatly  to  injure  the  young  corn,  was  very 
trifling. 

April  recovered  the  value  of  wheat  from  61s.  2d.  to  62s. 
lid.  Both  English  and  foreign  qualities  showed  the  advance, 
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and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bad  harvest  of  1866 
bad  left  most  home-grown  corn  in  veiy  inferior  condition: 
thus  the  above  average  was  reduced.  English  white  wheat, 
sound  and  fair,  commanded  70s.  per  qr.  for  the  first  time  in 
the  year,  whilst  the  best  foreign  white  brought  72s.  Barley 
kept  at  a few  pence  over  39  s.,  whilst  oats  rose  from  23  s.  9d. 
25  s.  6d.  in  the  course  of  the  month.  The  weather  wras 
seasonable. 

May,  with  good  reason,  on  account  of  the  fearful  weather 
and  sharp  frosts,  advanced  wheat  from  63s.  lOd.  to  65s.  3d., 
yet  English  wheat  during  the  month  lost  and  recovered  value; 
foreign  kept  steady.  The  price  of  barley  fell  from  39  s.  9d. 
to  37s.  lOd.  as  the  demand  for  malting  purposes  dwindled. 
Oats  commanded  Is.  advance,  the  top  average  being  27s. 

June  followed  with  fine,  dry  weather,  and  the  value  of 
wheat  sank  from  65s.  9d.  to  64s.  lOd.  Both  English  and 
foreign  lost  this  Is.  per  qr„  Barley  went  still  lower  from 
37s.  9d.  to  35s.  On  the  contrary,  oats  rose  from  26s.  lOd. 
to  28s.,  and  all  heavy  qualities  became  extremely  scarce. 

July  saw  an  advance  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  in  the  port 
markets,  but  from  64s.  lid.  to  65s.  8d.  in  the  country,. 
Bed  wheat  rose  to  68s.,  and  white  72s.  to  7os.  Barley 
remained  stationary  in  value.  Oats  advanced  again  from 
27s.  Id.  to  28s.  3d. 

August  maintained  rates  with  difficulty,  and  price  at  the 
close,  69s.  7d.  from  68s.  4d.,  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
was  very  weak,  the  weather  having  been  very  fine.  White 
wheat  still  made  68s.  and  red  65s.  Barley,  in  very  small 
demand,  was,  however,  exceedingly  scarce,  and  value  rose 
from  35s.  3d.  to  39s.  6d.  Oats  now  mounted  to  their 
highest  figures,  from  27s.  6d.  to  28s.  lid. 

September. — Prices  fluctuated  at  each  market,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  month  they  had  risen  from  62s.  5d.  to  64s.  Id. 
on  the  average,  whilst  all  prime  samples  made  66s.  for  red, 
and  72s.  for  white.  The  harvest  had  been  well  got  through, 
in  early  districts,  but  the  expectation  of  a deficiency  of  yield 
in  England,  and  the  certainty  of  a short  crop  in  France 
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caused,  the  reaction  in  value.  Barley  again  advanced  from 
38s.  lOd.  to  40s.  6d. ; oats  fell  from  27s.  6d.  to  26s.  Id. 

October,  which  began  with  wheat  at  63s.  5d.,  advanced  it 
to  70s.  5d.,  the  top  rates  of  the  year  being  a dangerous 
rise  of  7s.  per  quarter  in  about  a fortnight;  but  this 
October  rise  having  been  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  has  greatly  influenced  the  winter  prospects  by 
attracting  large  and  timely  supplies  from  California,  America, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  quotations  at  the  highest  were : — 
English  white,  75s.  to  80s. ; red,  68s.  to  72s.;  Konigsberg, 
75s.  to  80s.;  Baltic  red,  70s.  to  72s.;  Danish  and  Ham- 
burg, 66s.  to  70s.;  Russian,  also  66s.  to  70s.  Barley  was 
lifted  from  40s.  3d.  to  42s.  9d.  Oats  fell  from  27s.  to  26s. 
All  new  samples  of  com,  from  their  fine  condition,  realised 
top  prices. 

November  has  been  characterised  by  large  imports  and  dull 
markets  without  much  change  in  value  (from  70s.  to  68s. 
5d.).  Barley  declined  from  43s.  6d.  to  40s.  5d.  under  very 
large  sales.  Oats  dropped  to  25s.  9d.  from  26s.  4d„ 

December  has  had  throughout  but  a very  poor  demand 
either  for  cargoes  or  at  market.  Sales  on  the  month  were 
about  Is.  to  2s.  reduced  per  qr.  (from  68s.  Id.  to  66s.  9d.) 
Imports  continued  large,  but  home  supplies  fell  off,  and  the 
wheat  districts  on  the  East  Coast  required  foreign  corn.  The 
month,  therefore,  closed  with  tight  firmness,  both  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  America. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


I. — E.  Carruthers.  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Publisher  of  the 
“ Inverness  Courier I 

January,  1848. 

It  'will  be  observed,  from  an  advertisement  in  another 
column,  that  Mr.  Duncan  G.  F.  Macdonald,  son  of  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Macdonald,  Ferrintosh,  has  intimated  his  intention  of 
commencing  business  as  an  Engineer,  Land  and  Drainage 
Surveyor,  &c.,  in  the  county  of  Eoss.  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
highly  respected  while  prosecuting  his  studies  here,  under 
Messrs.  Maclean  and  Morrison,  Civil  Engineers,  and  is  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  young  man.  His  talents  and 
attention  will  command  respect  in  his  native  country,  and 
we  cordially  wish  him  success. 


II. — Donald  Williamson , Esq.,  Banker,  in  Tain. 

As  Factor  for  Sir  Chas.  Eoss  of  Balnagown,  I have  had  to 
employ  Mr.  D.  G.  F.  Macdonald  very  extensively  in  sur- 
veying. I deem  it  my  duty  to  bear  the  highest  testimony  to 
his  professional  ability  and  attainments.  I have  always 
found  him  prompt  in  attention  to  business,  and  most  mi- 
nutely accurate  in  all  his  plans  and  calculations.  It  gives 
me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that,  from  personal 
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knowledge,  I can  give  him  my  unqualified  recommendation, 
both  in  his  professional  capacity  and  private  character. 

Tain,  30th  Jan.  1850.  D.  Williamson. 


III. — D.  Monro , Esq.,  of  Allan. 

Edinburgh,  55,  Northumberland  St., 
31st  Jan.,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  favour  of  28  th,  I have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  your  qualifications  as  a 
Civil  Engineer  and  Land  Surveyor,  from  personal  experience 
as  well  as  from  the  opinion  I have  often  heard  expressed 
of  you  by  those  much  better  qualified  to  judge  than  I 
pretend  to  be.  Wishing  you  every  success, 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  G.  E.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E.,  D.  Monro. 

Dingwall. 


IY. — Keith  W.  Stewart  Mackenzie , Esq.,  of  Seaford. 

Castle  Brahan,  Eeb.  4,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  date  1st  current,  I beg  to 
assure  you  with  what  pleasure  I give  any  testimonial  in 
your  favour.  Your  character  for  ability  as  a professional 
man  is  not  less  than  that  for  honesty  of  intention  and 
rectitude  of  purpose ; while  on  all  hands  I hear  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  your  surveys.  Indeed  I may 
vouch  for  that  myself,  as  the  survey  of  one  of  the  estates 
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you  made  for  me  is  one  of  the  best  and  neatest  of  that 
kind  I ever  saw.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
career,  and  adding  a hope  that,  should  I be  of  any  service 
to  you,  I may  be  called  on  to  afford  it, 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Keitii  W.  Stewart  Mackenzie. 
D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 


Y. — Duncan  Davidson , Esq.,  of  Tulloch,  Convener  of  the 
County  of  Boss. 

Tulloch  Castle,  5th  Feb.  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  you  executed 
plans  and  surveys  of  lands  of  mine  which  required  much 
care  and  nicety,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  accurate 
than  your  measurements,  nor  could  the  plans  be  executed 
with  greater  taste  or  neatness. 

I have  seen  various  of  your  surveys,  and  they  appear  to 
me  ably  executed. 

I can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  and  observation,  you  are  justly  entitled  to  meet  with 
encouragement. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Duncan  Davidson. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 
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VI. — Colonel  Macpherson , Burgie  House,  Forres. 

Burgie  House,  Feb.  6th,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I beg  to  assure  you  that  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  say  that  I am  convinced  your  upright  and  cor- 
rect ideas  in  business,  added  to  your  professional  skill, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  your  success.  This  I can  assert  with, 
much  confidence,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  from 
the  work  you  have  executed  at  Torrid  on,  which  was  per- 
formed in  a superior  manner,  and  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
Your  system  of  draining  works  admirably. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

D.  Macpheeson. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq., 

Civil  and  Drainage  Engineer,  Dingwall. 


VII. — George  Cameron,  Esq.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Boss,  See. 

Dingwall,  6th  Feb.,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  sincere  pleasure  in  saying  that,  having  made 
remits  to  you  in  cases  before  me  judicially,  you  executed 
them  in  a manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  parties  and 
to  me ; and  that,  from  my  opportunities  of  observation 
since  you  came  to  reside  in  this  town,  I believe  you  to  be 
of  an  amiable  and  obliging  disposition,  and  your  conduct  as 
a private  member  of  society  to  correspond  with  your  profes- 
sional respectability.  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success 
in  life, 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully’, 

Geo.  Cameron. 

Duncan  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 
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VIII. — Hugh  Innes  Cameron , Esq.,  Hyde  Park  Gate, 
Kensington  Gore. 

9th  February,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  to-day  your  note  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  in 
reply  I have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  survey  and 
plans  made  by  you  last  year  of  the  Marches  twixt  the 
Lochalsh  and  Inverinate  estates  on  the  West  Coast  of  Boss- 
shire,  adjusted  under  a reference  to  me,  were  executed  to  my 
perfect  satisfaction. 

I regret  that  I have  not  since  had  other  and  larger  oppor- 
tunities of  availing  myself  of  your  professional  services. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hugh  Innes  Cameron. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq. 

Dingwall. 


IX. — Sir  Evan  Mackenzie,  of  Kilcoy,  Bart. 

Belmaduthy,  11th  Feb.,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  much  pleasure  in  conveying  to  you  my  per- 
fect satisfaction  with  the  professional  ability  and  skill  which 
you  have  displayed  in  connection  with  the  work  undertaken 
by  you  on  the  Kilcoy  property,  and  I hope  that  you  may 
continue  to  find  them  duly  appreciated. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Evan  Mackenzie. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 
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X. — John  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

Pitglassey,  12tli  February,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

From  the  frequent  opportunities  which  I have  had 
of  examining  plans  and  reports  prepared  by  you — from 
the  accuracy  and  ability  you  displayed  in  cases  in  which 
I myself  had  occasion  to  employ  you — and  from  my 
acquaintance  with  you  since  you  came  to  reside  in  this 
quarter,  I feel  warranted  in  recommending  you,  with  every 
confidence,  to  any  party  who  may  require  your  professional 
services,  not  doubting  that  the  work  entrusted  to  you  will 
always  be  executed  with  credit  to  yourself  and  with  satis- 
faction to  your  employers. 

Your  having  settled  in  Dingwall  I deem  no  small  boon  to 
this  part  of  the  country. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Mackenzie. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 


XI. — Robert  Falconer , Esq. 

Dingwall,  14tli  Feb.,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I feel  very  great  pleasure  in  stating  that,  long 
before  I had  any  personal  experience  of  your  qualifications, 
I had  heard  you  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms  indeed,  as 
a most  expert  and  skilful  Land  Surveyor,  by  those  who 
were  well  qualified  to  judge,  and  had  had  opportunities 
afforded  them. 

On  the  strength  of  this  reputation,  you  were  recently 
requested  by  me  to  execute  a survey  and  plan  for  Sir  Evan 
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Mackenzie,  intended  to  be  used  in  a question  depending  in 
the  Court  of  Session  with  one  of  his  tenants and  I can 
very  truly  say,  that  the  business  was  performed  in  a manner 
highly  creditable  by  you  and  satisfactorily  to  Sir  Evan  and 
myself.  So  much  so  that,  if  ever  I have  anything  of  the 
sort  to  get  done  again,  I should  very  much  regret  if  any 
accident  prevented  my  securing  your  valuable  services. 

With  best  wishes,  believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Bobert  Falconer. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 


XII. — John  Binning , Esq.,  Factor  for  Duncan 
Davidson , Esq.,  of  Tulloch . 

Knockbain,  Dingwall,  22nd  Feb.,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  favour  of  the  18th  instant,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  since  I had  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance,  in  private,  I found  you  the  gentle- 
man ; and  in  your  public  capacity,  from  personal  experience, 
I can  testify,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  that  you  are 
master  of  your  profession;  the  measurements  and  plans 
which  you  have  executed  for  me  bearing  testimony  to  my 
expressions  in  this  respect. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  journey  through 
life, 

I remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Binning. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 
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XIII. — Captain  ( now  Rear  Admiral)  Russell  Eliott,  R.N., 
Westmoreland. 

Appleby  Castle,  Feb.  23,  1850. 

During  the  years  1848  and  1849, 1 bad  frequent  occasion, 
as  Inspector- General  of  Highland  Destitution,  to  employ  the 
professional  services  of  Mr.  D.  G.  F.  Macdonald  in  the  inspec- 
tion and  valuation  of  Eoads,  Bridges,  and  otherwise  as  a Civil 
Engineer.  On  these  occasions  he  has  been  associated  with 
me  for  ten  days  at  a time,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  bear 
an  unreserved  testimony  to  the  complete,  careful,  active,  able 
and  satisfactory  performance  of  his  professional  duties ; and, 
in  no  less  equal  degree,  to  the  steady,  gentleman-like  deport- 
ment he  always  evinced. 

My  opinion  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  character  for  steadiness 
and  good  business  habits,  is  very  highly  favourable  to  him. 

B.  Eliott,  Capt.,  B.N., 

Late  Inspector-General  of  Highland  Destitution. 


XIV. — Duncan  Forbes,  Esy.,  of  Leanach. 

Culloden  Castle,  Feb.  28th,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  now  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance 
for  many  years,  and  can  speak  of  your  merits  with  great 
confidence.  You  have  been  trained  under  able  and  expe- 
rienced Engineers,  and  have  latterly  prosecuted  the  business 
of  your  profession  with  great  energy  and  success  throughout 
the  North.  On  all  occasions  on  which  my  brother  and  my- 
self have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  your  services,  you 
have  given  us  the  most  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  drainage  reports,  plans,  and  measurements  of  the 
recent  extensive  improvements  on  the  Barony  of  Ferrintosh 
have  been  always  marked  by  accuracy  and  good  taste. 
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Your  rising  reputation  promises  well  for  the  future,  and  I 
<?an  only  add  that  I wish  you  most  cordially  every  success. 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Duncan  Forbes. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 


XV. — J.  Mackenzie , Esq.,  M.D. , Eileanach , Inverness . 

Eileanach,  Inverness,  Feb.  25,  1850. 

I have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  D.  G.  F.  Macdonald, 
Civil  Engineer,  Dingwall,  from  his  childhood,  and  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  observing  his  having  grown  up  to  be  a 
useful  and  valued  member  of  society,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate estimation. 

I know  that  he  has  had  an  excellent  practical  education, 
and,  having  seen  plans  executed  by  him,  and  having  em- 
ployed him  myself,  I have  no  doubt  he  will  give  perfect 
satisfaction  to  any  one  who  may  feel  inclined  to  employ  him 
professionally. 

J.  Mackenzie,  M.D., 

Factor  for  Gairloch,  Coul,  and  Eedcastle. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 


XVI. — John  Munro,  Esq.,  Factor  on  the  Estate  of  Fowlis. 

Fowlis,  Evanton,  N.B.,  26th  Feb.,  1850. 

I have  employed  Mr.  Duncan  George  Forbes  Macdonald, 
Civil  Engineer  in  Dingwall,  to  make  a survey,  plan,  and  re- 
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port  of  tlie  Mains  of  Fowlis,  extending  to  nearly  1,500  acres ; 
and  it  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to> 
his  professional  abilities,  and  to  his  accurate,  active,  indus- 
trious, and  sober  habits. 

Mr.  Macdonald  has  been  known  to  me  almost  from  infancy, 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  his  disposition  is 
very  amiable  and  obliging,  and  his  deportment  exemplary 
and  respectful. 

Jno.  Muneo. 

Factor  on  the  Estate  of  Fowlis. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 


XVII. — William  F.  Skene,  Esq.,  Secretary  for  the  Highland 
Destitution  Committee,  Edinburgh. 

Highland  Destitution 
Committee  Eooms,  10,  Hanover  Street, 
Edinburgh,  2 7 th  Feb .,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I was  duly  favoured  with  yours  of  the  6 th  current, 
which  I have  now  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  I am  in- 
structed by  them  to  state  to  you  in  reply  that,  having  been 
employed  by  them  in  the  years  1848  and  1849,  to  inspect 
the  Eoads  constructed  in  Wester  Eoss  under  co-operative 
arrangements  between  the  Committee  and  the  proprietors,  and 
to  report  upon  the  value  of  the  work,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  had  been  executed,  you  have  fulfilled  your  task  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  adding  that,  in  selecting  a per- 
son for  this  purpose,  the  Committee  had  to  look  for  one 
possessing  both  judgment  and  discretion,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  professional  skill ; and  I do  not  think  it  possible 
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for  any  one  to  have  executed  his  duty  in  all  these  respects 
in  a more  satisfactory  manner  than  you  have  done. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  F.  Skene,  Secretary. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 

o 


XVIII. — Arthur  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Culloden. 

Culloden  Castle,  March  2nd,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your 
request.  In  common  with  many  of  your  friends  in  this 
quarter,  I have  marked  your  career  with  great  interest  since 
you  commenced  business  in  Eoss-shire.  Your  energy  of 
character,  and  your  attention  to  business,  require  no  com- 
mendation of  mine.  The  growing  appreciation  of  your 
talents  throughout  the  northern  counties  is  precisely  what 
my  lengthened  acquaintance  with  you  had  prepared  me  to 
expect.  Altogether,  I have  formed  a very  high  opinion  of 
your  merits,  both  personal  and  professional,  and  I should 
deem  it  a privilege  to  be  instrumental  in  any  way  in  ex- 
tending the  sphere  of  your  usefulness. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Arthur  Forbes. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 
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XIX. — George  Mackenzie , Esq. 


Dingwall,  5th  March,  1850. 


My  dear  Sir, 

It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  hear  my  humhle 
testimony  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  your  personal 
and  professional  character  are  deservedly  held  in  this  dis- 
trict of  country,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  sincere  wishes  for  all  the  success  to  which  your  merits 
so  well  entitle  you. 

I am  always 

Yours  very  truly, 


D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 
Dingwall. 


G.  Mackenzie. 


XX. — Hugh  Mackenzie , Esq.,  of  Dundonnell. 

Dundonnell  House,  March  5th,  1850. 

My  dear  Macdonald, 

I contemplate  a survey  of  an  extensive  tract  of  hill 
ground,  which  I am  desirous  of  having  made  with  accuracy  ) 
and  I am  satisfied,  from  the  tact  and  knowledge  you  dis- 
played in  estimating  the  value  of,  and  detecting  the 
differences  in,  the  road  now  making  in  Little  Loclibroom. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Destitution  Board  in  Edinburgh 
(for  whom  you  act),  and  carried  on  under  my  immediate 
superintendence,  that  I could  not  procure  the  professional 
services  of  any  individual  more  qualified  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction than  yourself. 

I have  it  also  in  view  to  embank  some  land  from  the  sea, 
for  which  I shall  require  a plan  and  specification ; and  from 
the  artistical  accuracy  and  masterly  design  exhibited  in  your 
other  plans,  I need  not  add  that  I am  satisfied  you  will  do 
equal  justice  to  those  you  may  undertake  for  me. 
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I do  not  hesitate  for  a moment  to  declare  that  this  county 
never  stood  more  in  need  than  it  did  before  you  came  to 
reside  in  it,  of  a Civil  Engineer,  possessing,  as  you  do,  with 
rectitude  of  moral  character , a perfect  lcnoioledge  of  your 
profession. 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Macdonald, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Hu.  Mackenzie. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Dingwall. 


XXI. — Sir  James  J.  R.  Mackenzie , of  Scativell,  Baronet, 
D.L.,  J.P.,  &c .,  <Scc. 

Travellers’  Club,  Pall  Mall,  London, 
September  17  th,  1861. 

y dear  Sir, 

I have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  I consider  you 
in  all  respects  highly  qualified  for  the  position  of  Land 
Agent,  or  any  other  appointment  connected  with  landed 
property. 

I therefore  feel  that  I am  fully  warranted  in  recom- 
mending you  to  any  one  who  may  require  your  services. 

I am,  yours  most  faithfully, 

James  E.  J.  Mackenzie, 

Of  Scatwell,  Baronet. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Land  Agent,  &c.,  &c., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 
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XXII. — Henry  Dunning  Macleod , Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  &c.,  &c. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Club, 
September  18  th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I believe  you 
are  in  every  respect  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Land 
Agent  with  credit  to  yourself  and  perfect  satisfaction  to  any 
nobleman  or  gentleman  who  may  feel  inclined  to  employ 
your  services. 

I may  moreover  add,  that  your  reputation  as  an  agricul- 
turist is  of  no  common  order;  and  that  my  opinion  of 
your  business  habits  and  energy  of  character  is  very  highly 
favourable  to  yon. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success, 

I am,  yours  very  truly, 

H.  D.  Macleod. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 
l Land  Agent,  &c.,  &c., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


XXIII. — John  A.  L.  Barnard,  Esq.,  late  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

London,  September  19th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Learning  by  your  letter  just  received  that  you  are 
seeking  for  an  appointment  as  Land  Agent,  it  gives  me 
peculiar  pleasure  to  recommend  you  to  the  notice  of  any 
nobleman  or  gentleman  who  may  require  your  services  in  that 
capacity  ; because  I know  you  to  possess  more  than  ordinary 
qualifications  for  the  position  of  Land  Agent,  or  for  any 
situation  connected  with  landed  estates. 

Whilst  I can  hardly  imagine  that  a person  of  your  pro- 
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fessional  abilities,  experience,  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  with  your  great  energy  of  character  and  acknow- 
ledged worth,  can  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  ap- 
pointment such  as  you  desire,  yet  I think  that  you  should 
consider  well  before  you  relinquish  a profession  in  which 
you  have  grown  to  be  a useful  and  valued  member  of  society 
for  the  more  uncertain  position  of  Land  Steward. 

However,  whatever  your  determination  may  be,  it  will  at 
all  times  afford  me  much  real  pleasure  to  be  instrumental  in 
securing  to  you  that  success  in  life  which  your  merits  so 
well  entitle  you  to. 

I remain, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

John  A.  L.  Barnard. 

G.  D.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Estate  Agent,  &c.,  &c., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


XXIY. — Alexander  Mackenzie , Esq.,  of  Millbank , 
Commissioner  of  Supply,  &e. 

Dingwall,  N.B.,  Sept.  27th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your 
request,  having  marked  your  career  with  great  interest  for 
many  years. 

Your  indomitable  energy  of  character,  professional  abilities, 
and  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  together 
with  your  solid  judgment  and  discretion,  fit  you  eminently, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  position  of  Land  Agent,  or  any  situa- 
tion whatever  connected  with  landed  property. 

I know  that  you  have  had  large  and  varied  experience  in 
directing  the  improvements  and  general  management  or 
landed  estates,  and  that  you  have  farmed  for  several  years 
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on  your  own  account ; thus  acquiring  that  practical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  and  of  rural  affairs  in  general,  so  essential 
to  fitting  a person  for  the  charge  of  land,  on  any  scale. 

I can  only  add,  that  I most  cordially  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess, and  that  I feel  assured  you  will  give  every  satisfaction 
to  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  who  may  feel  inclined  to 
trust  your  character  and  services. 

Believe  me  to  remain  always, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  Mackenzie. 

D.  G.  E.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Land  Agent,  &c.,  &c. 

18,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 


XXV. — R.  Maclennan,  Esq. 

3,  King  Street,  Liverpool, 
Oct.  4th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  I beg  to 
state  that  it  is  consistent  with  my  knowledge  that  you 
have  had  an  excellent  practical  education  as  an  Engineer, 
Surveyor,  and  Agriculturist;  and  I consider  you  in  all 
respects  fully  qualified  for  the  position  of  Land  Agent  or 
any  situation  connected  with  landed  estates,  where  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  practices  of 
good  tillage,  energy  of  character,  and  sterling  worth  are 
requisite. 

I may  add,  that  should  reference  be  made  to  me  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  any  inquiries 
respecting  your  position,  both  personal  and  professional. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

E.  Maclennan. 

D.  G.  E.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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XXVI. — George  Bain,  Esq.,  Parliamentary  Agent,  Sc. 

18,  Parliament  Street,  S.W., 

(Or  the  Army  and  Navy  Club), 
Oct.  6th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I may  state  that  I have  known  you  almost  from 
your  childhood,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  an 
unreserved  testimony  to  your  energy  of  character,  profes- 
sional abilities,  and  eminent  qualifications  for  the  position 
of  Land  Agent  or  Land  Commissioners. 

You  have  had  such  an  excellent  practical  education,  and 
so  large  an  experience  in  estate  business  generally,  that  I 
should  think  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
appointment  such  as  you  desire.  I may,  moreover,  add 
that  I have  formed  a high  opinion  of  your  attainments, 
character,  judgment,  and  discretion,  and  I have  no  doubt 
you  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  any  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man who  may  feel  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  your  ser- 
vices, either  as  Land  Steward  or  professionally. 

Wishing  you,  most  cordially,  every  success, 

I remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Geo.  Bain. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


XXVII. — H.  I.  Cameron,  Esq.,  B.L.,  J.P.,  Sc.,  Sc. 

London,  7th  October,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I shall  be  truly  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  a Land  Agent,  or  Estate  Factor, 
with  duties  sufficiently  extensive  and  important  to  employ, 
adequately,  your  time,  thoughts,  and  energies. 
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From  the  profession  in  which  you  were  so  carefully  trained 
in  youth  and  the  avocations  in  which  you  were  for  years  en- 
gaged since,  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  in  surveying, planning, 
improving,  and  valuing  land,  as  well  as  in  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  agriculture,  you  could  not  fail  to  acquire  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  these,  and 
of  the  best  methods  of  giving  effect  to  them  practically,  for 
the  common  advantage  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  whose 
interests  and  well-being,  indeed,  are  identical ; and  the  num- 
erous testimonials  you  have  from  the  owners  and  agents  of 
great  estates,  north  and  south,  by  whom  you  have  been  em- 
ployed,— from  magistrates,  professional  men,  and  others,  who 
were  your  neighbours,  friends,  or  acquaintances,  and  some  of 
whom  knew  you  from  boyhood, — and  from  the  instructive 
essays  on  agricultural  subjects  which  have  been  occasionally 
published  by  you, — there  is,  I think,  abundant  evidence  of 
your  fitness  for  the  suitable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
appointment. 

Undoubtedly,  your  education  and  profession,  your  experi- 
ence, habits,  and  tastes,  all  point  at  this  as  being  for  you  the 
most  natural  permanent  occupation;  and  as  it  is  that  of 
which  you  are  fondest  (a  matter  of  not  less  moment  to  those 
for  whom  you  may  act  than  of  comfort  to  yourself  in  the 
employment),  and  as  I am,  from  a long  personal  and  exten- 
sive experience  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  such  work, 
satisfied,  by  my  knowledge  of  you,  that  you  possess  them, 
intellectually  and  physically,  I have  no  hesitation  in  adding, 
that  your  services  in  that  capacity  might  be  made  eminently 
useful  to  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer. 

Sincerely  wishing  that  they  may  be  so  on  a large  scale, 
and  be  amply  remunerative  to  the  employer  and  employed, 

I remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  I.  Cameron. 


B.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 
18,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
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XXVIII. — Edmund  Halswell,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.  for  Middlesex, 
&c.,  dec.,  late  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Judges. 

26,  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
(or,  the  Athenaeum  Club), 

October  9th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

From  my  acquaintance  with  you  since  you  came  to 
reside  in  London,  and  from  what  I have  heard  expressed  of  you 
by  those  who  were  well  qualified  to  judge,  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  you  to  the  situation  of  Land  Agent  or 
Commissioner  to  any  nobleman  or  landowner  who  may 
require  snch  services. 

The  very  favourable  opinions  of  the  press  on  your  agricul- 
tural work  should  go  far,  I think,  to  render  more  testimony, 
as  to  your  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  experience  in  rural 
affairs,  unnecessary. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  and  hoping  that  you  may 
long  continue  to  find  your  professional  attainments  duly 
appreciated, 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edmund  Halswell. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  C.E., 

Land  Agent,  &c., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


XXIX. — G.  F.  Buncombe,  Esq.,  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 


of 


South  Kensington,  London,  W., 
October  8th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I first  had  the  pleasure 
your  acquaintance,  and  I need  hardly  assure  you  how 
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happy  I shall  be  to  learn  that  you  have  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment of  Land  Steward,  on  a scale  sufficiently  extensive  to 
employ  your  time  and  energies. 

Considering  the  long  and  careful  training  you  have  had 
in  the  various  departments  of  estate  business,  and  the  repu- 
tation you  have  acquired  as  a practical  and  scientific  agri- 
culturist, I hardly  think  you  will  meet  with  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a situation  as  Land  Factor,  for  which  you  are  so 
eminently  qualified. 

Sincerely  wishing  that  your  professional  attainments  may 
meet  with  the  encouragement  they  so  well  merit,  believe 
me  always, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

G.  F.  Duncombe. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  S.W, 


XXX. — G.  Minto  Elliot,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 

63,  St.  James’s  Street, 
London,  11th  October,  1861. 

I have  known  Mr.  D.  G.  F,  Macdonald,  Civil  En- 
gineer, Land  Agent  and  Surveyor,  of  18,  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster,  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  is  in  my  estimation 
honourable,  trustworthy,  and  energetic,  and  possessed  of 
abilities  of  a superior  order.  He  has  a thorough  knowledge 
of  his  profession  and  of  town  and  country  business,  which 
qualify  him  peculiarly,  in  my  opinion,  for  discerning  the  cha- 
racteristics, peculiarities,  and  special  exigences  and  excel- 
lences of  different  farms  and  tenants,  and  for  the  management 
of  landed  estates  of  any  extent.  I feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  I believe  he  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  any  noble- 
man or  gentleman  who  may  feel  inclined  to  entrust  landed 
property  to  his  care  and  supervision. 


G.  Minto  Elliot. 
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XXXI. — William  Copeland  Redmond  Judd,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at- Laic,  D.L.,  J.P.,  &c.,  Major,  Bedford  Light  Infantry. 

Sussex  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 

October  14  th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  desire  that  I should  write 
to  you  respecting  your  being  a candidate  for  an  appointment 
of  Land  Steward  or  Estate  Agent,  I beg  to  state  that  it  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recommend  you  to  any  land- 
owner  who  may  require  such  services,  believing  that  you  are 
fully  qualified  for  the  suitable  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
such  an  appointment. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  C.  E.  Judd. 

D.  G.  E.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


XXXII. — Edward  Frederick  Leeks,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Asylum  of  the  St.  Ann’s  Society , and  Manager 
of  the  City  of  London  Life  Assurance  Company. 

2,  Walbrook,  London,  E.C., 

(or,  Warwick  Square,  Belgravia), 
October  16  th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  I beg  to 
assure  you  that  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  recommend 
you  to  the  appointment  of  Land  Agent ; and  I may  add  that 
I feel  confident,  from  the  high  reputation  you  bear  as  an 
honourable  and  energetic  man  of  business — as  an  Engineer, 
Surveyor,  and  Agriculturist, — you  will  do  ample  justice  to 
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whatever  interest  may  be  confided  to  you,  whether  as  a Land 
Agent,  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

I remain,  with  best  wishes, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edw.  Fred.  Leeks. 

D.  G.  E.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Land  & Estate  Agent,  &c., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


XXXIII. — A.  McLean , Esq.,  C.E.,  Land  Agent  and  Surveyor, 
Commissioner  for  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice,  M-P.,  Factor 
for  Cantrary  and  for  Kilvaroch,  Ac.,  Ac 

Inverness,  X.B.,  Oct.  16th,  1861. 

I hereby  certify  that  Mr.  D.  G.  E.  Macdonald,  C.E.,  and 
Estate  Agent,  of  Xo.  18,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster, 
served  his  time  in  my  office  here  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  a very  young  man,  and  that  during  that  time  he  in- 
variably conducted  himself  much  to  my  satisfaction  by  his 
steady  perseverance — joined  to  considerable  natural  talent 
— in  acquiring  a competent  knowledge  of  my  professional 
business  as  a Land  Agent  and  Surveyor;  and,  although  I 
have  had  but  little  personal  opportunity  of  knowing  much 
of  his  career  since  he  left  me,  I nevertheless  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  prove  an  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful manager  of  landed  property  of  a large  extent. 

X.  McLean. 


XXXI Y. — H.  Empson,  Esq.,  Solicitor , Ac.  Ac. 


Hyde  Park  Gardens, 

October  6th,  1861. 


Dear  Sir, 

It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  high  estimation  which  your  personal  and  professional 
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character  and  attainments  are  held  amongst  a large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  belief  that  you  possess  in  a pre-eminent 
degree  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  various  duties  of  a Land  Agent. 

The  excellent  education  you  have  had,  and  the  profession 
you  have  practised  for  so  many  years,  together  with  the 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  you  have 
acquired  in  the  operations  of  rural  affairs,  highly  fit  you, 
in  my  opinion,  for  any  office  or  situation  connected  with 
landed  estates,  however  extensive  and  important. 

Altogether,  I believe  you  to  possess  qualities,  abilities,  and 
knowledge  which  ought  to  secure  for  you  a very  prosperous 
career ; and,  wishing  you  all  the  success  which  your  merits 
so  well  entitle  you, 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully 

H.  Empson. 

D.  G-.  E.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


XXXY. — Martin  H.  Golnaghi , Esq.,  &c.  &c. 

Charlwood  Street  West,  Belgravia, 
October  17,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Erom  the  avocations  in  which  you  have  been  for 
years  engaged  as  Civil  Engineer,  Land  and  Drainage  Sur- 
veyor, Land  Valuer,  and  Agriculturist,  and  your  having 
been  brought  much  in  contact  with  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil,  and  with  country  business  generally,  you  could 
not  have  failed  in  acquiring  a complete  knowledge  of 
what  is  essential  for  the  proper  management  of  an  extensive 
-estate. 
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I can  therefore  recommend  you  with  every  confidence  to 
the  post  of  Land  Agent,  because  I believe  you  to  be  fully 
conversant  with  the  real  resources  of  estates,  and  the  true 
interests  of  proprietor  and  tenants. 

Sincerely  wishing  you  success,  believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Martin  H.  Colnaghi. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

18,  Parliament  Street. 


XXXVI. — II.  Morrison , Esq.,  C.E.,  Lctncl  Agent  A Surveyor , 

Engineer  to  the  Inverness  Harbour  Commissioners , Ac.,  Ac. 

Inverness,  X.B.,  October  16th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I should  be  glad  to  comply  with  the  request  in  your 
letter  of  the  12  th  instant,  if  I could  add  anything  to  the 
certificate  which  I gave  you  when  you  completed  your 
engagement  wfith  me  in  1847  (which  was  a very  favourable 
one),  but,  as  you  are  aware,  I have  not  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  much  of  your  avocations  since,  to  enable  me  to  do 
so.  I fully  concur,  however,  in  what  is  said  about  your 
qualifications  in  the  certificates  you  have  received  from  gen- 
tlemen who  have  had  more  recent  opportunities  of  knowing 
your  business  habits  and  professional  acquirements,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that,  with  the  knowledge  which  you 
must  now  possess  of  agriculture,  and  of  surveying,  improving, 
and  valuing  land,  and  of  general  engineering,  you  are  highly 
qualified  for  the  office  of  Land  Agent  or  Estate  Factor  on 
any  scale. 

Wishing  you  every  success, 

I remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Morrison. 

L>.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

18,  Parliament  Street. 
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XXXVII. — II.  Thomas  Cameron , Esq.,  Barrister -at-Law, 
j.P.y  <SCC.y  &C. 

London,  October  19th,  1861. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  testify  that  Mr.  Mac- 
donald, C.E.,  Surveyor  and  Land  Agent,  whom  I have  known 
intimately  for  many  years,  is,  in  my  judgment,  peculiarly 
well  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a Land  Steward.  His 
experience  professionally  for  others,  and  for  himself  as  a 
farmer,  together  with  the  able  and  practical  treatises 
which  have  issued  from  his  pen,  prominently  evidence  his 
capacity  for  any  appointment  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment or  management  of  landed  property. 

H.  Thomas  Cameron. 


XXXVIII. — J.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Eileanach,  M.D.,  D.L., 
J.P.,  &c.,  Factor  for  Colonel  Hugh  Duncan  Baillie,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ross- shire. 

Eileanach,  Inverness,  N.B., 

October  25th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  succeeding  in  your 
wish  to  get  the  management  of  an  estate,  and  have  no  doubt 
your  employer  will  at  once  see  that  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  duties  of  such  an  office,  and  be  thankful  for 
having  become  connected  with  you. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  Mackenzie. 

D.  G.  E.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Parliament  Street,  London. 
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XXXIX. — William  Digby  Seymour , Fsq.}  Q.C.,  M.P. 

The  Temple,  London,  E.C., 

Oct.  26th,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  you  to  the 
situation  of  Land  Agent,  believing  that  the  avocations  in 
which  you  have  been  for  years  engaged — as  a Civil  Engi- 
neer, Land  and  Drainage  Surveyor,  Valuer,  and  Agriculturist, 
— fit  you  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
appointment ; or  indeed,  I may  say,  for  any  office  or  situ- 
ation connected  with  the  scientific  as  well  as  practical 
management  of  landed  property. 

I ought  to  add  that,  since  I have  had  the  pleasure  of 
personally  knowing  you,  I have  formed  a very  favourable 
opinion  of  your  merits,  nor  has  that  opinion  been  the  less 
my  own  because  I have  found  that  it  is  shared  by  others 
better  qualified  to  judge  of  your  professional  ability  and 
private  worth. 

I wish  you  every  success. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Digby  Seymour. 

D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E., 

Land  & Estate  Agent,  &c., 

18,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PKESENTATION  OF  TESTIMONIAL  TO 
D.  G.  F.  MACDONALD,  Esq.,  C.E. 


The  English  Committee  entertained  Mr.  Macdonald  at  a 
dinner  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  presented  him  with  a 
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valuable  testimonial,  previous  to  his  departure  to  British 
Columbia  on  Government  survey  duty. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
Sir  John  Barnard,  John  A.  L.  Barnard,  Esq.,  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  who,  having  disposed  of  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  said  : 
We  have  met  to  perform  one  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
graceful  acts  that  men  have  the  opportunity  of  being  engaged 
in : we  have  met  to  pay  homage  to  honour  and  integrity,  to 
offer  respect  to  talents  properly  cultivated  and  usefully  em- 
ployed, to  show  our  estimate  of  amiable  conduct  and  steady 
friendship.  We  have  met,  gentlemen,  not  only  to  express 
our  recognition  of  those  qualities  in  our  friend,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald— (long-continued  cheering) — but  to  exhibit  our 
appreciation  of  them,  by  offering  to  his  acceptance,  as  the 
representatives  and  on  behalf  of  a large  number  of  his 
friends,  tokens  of  regard — (cheers) — tokens,  gentlemen, 
which  he  will  bear  with  him  to  British  Columbia — gifts 
which  I venture  to  hope  will  be  valuable  to  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional occupations — a remembrance  which  I am  sure  will 
keep  ever  in  his  mind  that,  though  thousands  of  miles  divide 
us,  and  the  waves  of  the  broad  Atlantic  roll  in  their  magni- 
ficence between  us,  there  are  hearts  left  behind  that  beat  in 
harmony  with  his — that  will  sympathise  with  his  exertions, 
and  that  will  rejoice  in  his  success.  (Much  cheering.)  You 
all  know  Mr.  Macdonald  so  well  that  I need  hardly  occupy 
your  time  with  many  observations  as  to  his  character,  but  I 
should  do  him,  I should  do  you,  and  certainly  I should  do 
myself,  great  injustice  if  I did  not  indulge  in  a few  words. 
You  know  that  he  possesses  a happy  temperament  (cheers), 
a solid  judgment  (cheers),  great  mental  power,  and  un- 
tiring energy.  (Much  cheering.)  His  natural  endowments 
had  all  the  advantage  of  the  care,  the  love,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  excellent,  pious,  and  venerable  father,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Macdonald,  of  Ferringtosh,  emphatically  called  “ The 
Apostle  of  the  North.”  (Great  applause.)  He  sowed  the 
seed,  and  the  labour  was  not  in  vain.  At  on e-and- twenty 
years  of  age  our  friend  was  called  to  the  commission  of  the 
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peace  for  Iris  native  county ; even  before  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  important  and  honourable  office  of  En- 
gineer to  the  Highland  Destitution  Board  (cheers)  ; since 
then,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  large  and  varied  business 
has  been  committed  to  his  charge.  In  England  alone  he  has 
planned  and  superintended  the  drainage  and  improvement  of 
lands  which  has  involved  an  outlay  of  £580,000.  (Cheers.) 
Of  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  these  works  have  been 
executed  we  have  ample  evidence.  (Cheers.)  Witness  the 
reports  to  Parliament  from  the  Highland  Destitution  Com- 
mittee, and  the  gratifying  testimony  of  their  excellent 
Secretary  Skene ; bear  witness  the  many  testimonials  that 
have  showered  upon  him  from  both  sides  of  the  Border.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  some  from  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
North,  and  most  able  judges,  all  testifying  to  the  same  fact. 
(Much  cheering.)  Besides  this,  we  have  his  published 
evidence  on  railway  matters,  evidencing  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  and  of  the  sciences  collaterally 
connected  with  it.  (Cheers.)  We  have  also  his  work  on 
agricultural  improvements,  which  rapidly  reached  new 
editions.  (Cheers.)  And  I venture  with  great  confidence  to 
predict  that  the  same  talents,  the  same  attainments,  the  same 
energy,  will  enable  him  to  win  and  occupy  a high  position, 
in  the  new  land  whither  he  is  bound ; and  of  this  I am 
quite  certain,  that  though — 

’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

He  will  do  more,  companions : lie’ll  deserve  it !” 

(Long-continued  cheering.)  My  dear  Macdonald,  I now 
have  the  very  great  pleasure  (as  the  humble  mouth- 
piece of  this  long  roll  of  names)  of  presenting  to  you  this 
magazine  of  drawing  and  mathematical  instruments,  this 
theodolite,  and  this  level,  amounting  in  value  to  £240. 
Many  of  the  subscribers  being  Freemasons,  and  yourself,  my 
worthy  brother,  a Past  Master  in  the  craft,  we  have  placed 
our  masonic  emblems  over  the  inscription,  which  is  as 
follows : — 
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PRESENTED  TO 

DUNCAN  GEORGE  FORBES  MACDONALD,  Esq.,  C.E.„ 

BY  A FEW  FRIENDS  AND  MASONIC  BRETHREN, 

IN  TESTIMONY  OF  THEIR  REGARD  AND  ESTEEM,  AND  THEIR 
APPRECIATION  OF  HIS  AMIABLE  QUALITIES 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  ABILITIES. 

LONDON:  1858. 

I need  not  say,  my  dear  friend,  that  I am  convinced  yon 
will  receive  this  gift  as  an  evidence  of  the  sense  entertained 
by  your  friends,  not  only  of  your  abilities,  but  of  your  worth 
as  a man,  a friend,  and  a gentleman ; and  you  will  believe 
with  what  sincere  affection  and  pride  I have  endeavoured 
to  perform  this  anxious  but  very  grateful  duty.  It  now 
only  remains  for  me  to  place  in  your  hands  these  letters ; 
they  are  from  warm  and  attached  friends,  and  you  will 
peruse  them  with  pleasure  again  and  again.  I give  you 
also  this  roll,  containing  the  list  of  subscribers  ; it  will  be  an 
incentive  to  your  exertions,  and  often  recall  this  happy  hour. 
And  I pray  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  who  has 
hitherto  sustained  you,  that  he  will,  in  his  mercy,  watch  over, 
guide  and  guard  you.  (Great  applause.) — {Extract  from 
Press  Report  of  6th  January , 1859.) 
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“A  very  truthful,  interesting,  and  comprehensive  view  of  Agriculture  and  its 
requirements.” — Alderman  Mechi. 

“ This  is  a new  edition  of  a work  which  has  done  good  service  in  stimulating 
the  tenant-farmer  to  improve  his  condition  by  obtaining  a more  abundant  in- 
crease from  the  land.  There  is  a practical  character  about  the  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, which  cannot  fail  to  make  the  book  useful  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit 
it  has  been  written.” — Observer. 

“ There  is  really  a great  deal  of  information  on  nearly  every  topic  connected 
with  farming.  The  subjects  are  not  introduced  in  any  regular  order,  hut  seem 
to  arise  according  to  the  occasion.  The  information  is  conveyed  too,  in  an  agree- 
able manner,  and  recommends  itself  by  the  vein  of  common  sense  running  through 
the  whole.  The  author  advances  nothing  upon  mere  theory,  and  evidently  shows 
that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  subject  he  treats  of.  The  work  is  one,  in 
fact,  which  will  recommend  itself  to  every  one  connected  with  farming  from  its 
own  intrinsic  merits.”—  The  Field. j 
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“ Iiis  remarks  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  from  our  agricultural  friends, 
who,  we  doubt  not,  will  profit  from  a perusal  of  this  able,  interesting,  and  impor- 
tant volume.” — Yorkshire  Gazette. 

“ His  name  is  quite  sufficient  to  guarantee  that  the  work  is  eminently  practical 
and  scientific.” — Free  Press. 

et  It  is  a valuable  addition  to  our  agricultural  knowledge,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  have  a large  circulation  in  Ireland.” — Kilkenny  Journal. 

“ We  can  recommend  Mr.  Macdonald’s  treatise  to  all  interested  in  agriculture 
or  entrusted  with  the  management  of  landed  property.” — Kent  Herald. 

“ The  author  of  this  remarkably  useful  and  candid  book  is  not  only  a civil 
engineer,  but  a practical  farmer  and  land  agent.  He  is  evidently  thoroughly 
honest,  and  minds  no  more  cutting  down  an  antiquated  prejudice  than  he  would 
an  overgrown  thistle  or  dock.  He  is  not  a mere  theorist,  but  a practical  man. 
Hence  the  great  value  of  the  work.  We  would  recommend  every  farmer  to  get 
this  most  valuable  work  for  himself.” — North  Wales  Chronicle. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald  is  an  author  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  he  has  fully  main- 
tained the  character  throughout  his  hints  on  farming  and  estate  management.” — 
Literary  Critic. 

“ The  author  appears  to  possess  the  combination  of  theory  and  practice  in  a 
very  eminent  and  useful  degree.” — Carlow  Post. 

“ All  classes  in  the  kingdom  owe  much  to  Mr.  Macdonald  for  his  very  able 
and  practical  work.” — Banner. 

“ Every  thing  affecting  successful  agriculture  seems  to  be  treated  of  in  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  book.  He  draws  a comparison  between  Scotland  and  England,  and 
shows  that  the  produce  of  Scotland  is  greater  than  that  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Englishman’s  rigid  adherence  to  expensive  and  antiquated  notions.” 
— Galway  Express. 

“ A truly  excellent  work,  that  can  hardly  fail  to  command  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  connected  with  rural  affairs.” — Pioneer. 

“Mr.  Macdonald  holds  a good  place  among  the  literary  advisers  of  farmers, 
and  is  a first-class  intelligent  farmer.” — Invergordon  Times. 

te  It  is  a good  specimen  of  what  books  ought  to  be — multum  in  parvo.  We 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  interested  in  agriculture  as  an  excellent  well-timed 
publication .” — L eader. 

“ This  is  a most  sensible  book.  Mr.  Macdonald  writes  in  a clear  and  pointed 
style  on  subjects  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied.” — Ipswich  Express. 

“ A faithful  picture  of  our  agriculture,  and  written  in  an  agreeable,  practical, 
and  independent  style.” — Albion. 

tc  Herein  consists  the  value  of  the  book:  it  is  eminently  practical,  and  on  such 
a subject  ‘ a grain  of  practice/  to  use  the  well-known  saying,  ‘ is  worth  a load  of 
theory.’  There  is  sufficient  in  the  book  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  The  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  handles  it 
in  a thoroughly  instructive  manner.” — Public  Opinion. 

“Its  pages  give  ample  proof  that  the  writer  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
every  detail  of  agriculture.” — Sentinel. 

“ An  important  and  valuable  publication,  which,  for  clearness  of  arrangement, 
conciseness,  and  practical  knowledge,  challenges  comparison  with  any  work  now 
extant  on  similar  subjects.” — Northern  Whig. 
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“ The  exquisite  getting  up  of  the  work  would  entice  even  non-professionals  to 
<3ip  into  it.  Having  done  so,  we  can  assure  them  they  will  find  it  thoroughly 
readable,  and  not  by  any  means  such  ‘ dry’  reading  as  its  title  would  lead  them 
to  expect.  The  work  is  precisely  what  its  title  imports,  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend a perusal  of  it  to  our  agricultural  readers.” — Wexford  Constitution. 

“ A practical  and  instructive  work,  which  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land 
would  do  well  to  peruse.” — Journal. 

“ This  is  a useful  and  practical  work,  comprising  in  a very  narrow  compass 
the  suggestions  and  instructions  scattered  over  many  costly  volumes,  quite  in- 
accessible to  the  general  class  of  working  farmers  and  agriculturists.” — Cork 
Daily  Reporter . 

“ Plain  and  practically  written — we  cordially  recommend  it,  and  wish  it 
every  success.” — Freeman's  Journal. 

“We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  treatise  on  farming 
that  has  yet  appeared.” — Patriot. 

“ His  remarks  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  from  our  agricultural  friends, 
who,  we  doubt  not,  will  profit  from  a perusal  of  this  able,  interesting,  and  impor- 
tant volume.” — Yorkshire  Gazette. 

“ Although  there  are  many  excellent  works  on  agriculture  and  farming,  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  manifestly  bears  away  the  palm  for  occupying  the  widest  field  in 
the  smallest  space.” — British  Press. 

“A  valuable  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  written  with  dignity 
and  vigour.” — Southern  Whig. 

“ Our  author  has  evidently  paid  great  attention  to  the  important  subjects  of 
agriculture  and  estate  improvements.  The  book  is  extremely  valuable,  and 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  person  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits— in  fact,  by 
•every  landowner  and  farmer  in  the  United  Kingdom.” — Northern  Herald. 

“It  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  with  an  author  who  has  condensed  so  much 
practical  knowledge  into  so  small  a space,  and  we  think,  indeed,  there  can  be 
no  better  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  book,  than  the  fact  that  it  has  already 
reached  a ninth  edition .” — Comet. 

“ Thoroughly  practical,  clearly  written,  and  concise.  We  have,  indeed, 
rarely  met  with  a work  more  deserving  of  general  support.” — North  Mail. 

“ This  book,  from  the  pen  of  an  able  and  accomplished  writer,  abounds  in 
valuable  information,  and  claims  the  serious  attention  of  the  landed  interest. 
That  the  work  should  have  reached  a ninth  edition  in  so  short  a period,  goes 
far  in  proof  of  its  popularity  and  worth.” — Morning  News. 

“ The  able  author  of  the  work  is  evidently  a Scotchman  with  a shrewd  head, 
and  possessing  great  experience  as  a civil  engineer  and  practical  agriculturist. 
His  4 Hints’  betoken  much  strong  common  sense;  they  are  expressed  in  a pointed, 
well  arranged  and  clear  style,  and  will  amply  reward  perusal  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced farmer.” — Fife  Herald. 

“ The  work  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  the  many  hints  which  it  con- 
tains cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  the  agricultural  world.  We  may  mention 
as  a proof  of  its  merits,  that  it  has  already  reached  a ninth  edition.” — Oxford 
Journal. 

“The  present  treatise  is  wholly  practical,  and  in  a short  space  gives  the 
writer’s  experience  upon  many  different  schemes  of  farm  management.  He 
expresses  himself  forcibly;  and  in  most  of  his  remarks  we  recognize  the  sagacity 
-of  an  able  business  man.” — Carlisle  Examiner. 

“ The  third  edition  of  this  volume  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a book  which 
has  long  been  wanted  by  the  farmer,  and  from  the  fact  of  every  copy  of  the  pre- 
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vious  editions  having  been  subscribed  for  by  members  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  as  to  the  high  reputation  it 
has  already  obtained.” — Malton  Gazette. 

“Many  of  the  writer’s  facts  are  of  startling  significance,  and,  writing  as  a man 
of  experience,  his  opinions  are  of  great  value.  They  are  eminently  and  essen- 
tially valuable,  and  it  will  be  well,  not  for  a particular  but  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, if  the  hints  were  generally  acted  upon.” — Brighton  Gazette. 

“ This  book  is  eminently  valuable  to  landowners  and  farmers — thoroughly 
practical  in  its  character,  and  abounding  in  good  and  useful  hints.  Nothing, 
indeed,  that  we  have  ever  met  with  has  been  published  equal  to  it." — Weekly 
News. 

“ It  is  a most  able  and  useful  little  work,  and  one  well  calculated,  from  its 
concise  and  clear  style,  to  impart  a great  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  important 
subject  of  which  it  treats.” — Evening  Post. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald’s  work  is  excellent  and  popular,  and  it  appears  to  have 
gained  its  popularity  by  genuine  merit.  It  is  written  in  a forcible  style,  and  we 
have  seldom  encountered  a book  that,  in  so  small  a compass,  contains  so  great  an 
amount  or  so  rich  a variety  of  valuable  matter.” — Weekly  Review. 

“ The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  says  that,  ‘ he  who  raises  a single  blade  of  grass 
where  it  never  grew  before,  is  a benefactor  to  his  country.’  How  great  a bene- 
factor must  Mr.  Macdonald  be,  when  he  shows  us  how  to  raise  many  blades  ! 
Our  author  has  certainly  produced  a most  interesting  work  of  great  excellence, 
which  every  landed  proprietor  and  farmer  would  do  well  to  peruse.  We  would 
take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  omission  in  a new  edition,  of  the  allusion  to  the 
estates  of  Sir  Richard  Tufton  as  unnecessary,  even  though  it  be  true  that  Sir 
Richard’s  estates  are  1 Sloughs  of  Despond  !'  ” — Agricultural  Gazette. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald  very  properly  says  that  it  is  one  thing  to  understand  prin- 
ciples, and  quite  another  thing  to  work  them  out;  and  that  a man  may  be  a 
good  theoretical  land  steward,  but  a very  bad  practical  one.  With  reference  to 
farm  leases,  however,  we  differ  from  our  author.  We  think  that  leases  tend  to 
make  tenants  lazy  and  uncontrollable.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Macdonald’s  eminent 
qualifications  and  lengthened  experience  entitle  his  opinions  to  profound  respect. 
He  has  produced  a very  concise  and  extremely  interesting  book,  written  in  so 
agreeable  a style,  that  even  those  who  are  wholly  unconnected  with  husbandry 
may  read  it  throughout  with  much  interest  and  real  pleasure.” — Chronicle .] 

“Our  author  is  evidently  a practical  and  intelligent  agriculturist,  who  tho- 
roughly understands  the  essential  theories  and  practices  of  the  art  of  cultivating 
the  land.  He  speaks  to  us  in  the  voice  of  instruction,  of  encouragement  and 
admonition.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  the  owners  of  the  soil  are  under  deep 
obligation  to  him  for  his  truly  able  and  valuable  hints.  His  name,  moreover, 
must  go  down  to  posterity  honourably  associated  with  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  ” — Midland  Express. 

“ The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  as  the  writer  of  a valuable  pamphlet 
entitled  ‘ What  the  Farmers  may  do  tfith  the  Land.’  The  reputation  he  has 
thereby  acquired  as  a practical  man  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  attractive  book 
before  us,  which  was  so  eagerly  sought  for,  that  in  the  space  of  five  weeks  a new 
edition  was  rendered  an  absolute  necessity.  It  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  being 
brief  and  to  the  point,  notwithstanding  that  the  information  contained  in  it  is  of 
an  exceedingly  comprehensive  description.  We  commend  it  heartily  to  the  atten- 
tion of  landowners  and  farmers  generally.” — Cheltenham  Journal. 

“ We  think  the  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  landowner  and  farmer, 
because  Mr.  Macdonald  not  only  tells^the  farmer  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
but  he  tells  him  the  reason  why,  in  a clear  and  convincing  manner.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  the  work.” — Farmer's  Circular. 
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“ This  valuable  work  has  been  now  republished,  and  a mere  glance  through 
its  pages  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  estimate  in  which  it  has  long  been  held.  The 
general  effeet  of  the  work  is  to  stimulate  the  farmer-capitalist  to  cultivate  his 
land,  so  as  to  make  it  yield,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.” 
— Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

“Mr.  Macdonald  has  had  a large  practical  acquaintance  with  farm  manage- 
ment and  agricultural  improvements  ; he  is  therefore  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority.  The  book  will  be  found  very  useful,  especially  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tual and  economical  mode  of  carrying  out  landed  improvements.’' — Banffshire 
Journal 

‘‘  This  valuable  little  book  is  by  a distinguished  agriculturist.  The  early 
editions  were  rapidly  bought  up  by  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  now  a ninth  edition  has  been  issued.  Mr.  Macdonald  has  treated  his  subject 
admirably,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  work  is  free  from  the  pedantry  which 
too  often  characterises  scientific  men.” — Waterford  Mail. 

“ We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Macdonald’s  Hints  on  Farming  and 
Estate  Management  are  the  best  and  most  concise  we  have  ever  read.  The  work 
does  him  great  credit,  and  that  the  early  editions  sold  so  rapidly  proves,  we 
think,  the  correctness  of  our  opinion.” — Telegraph. 

“ Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  having  been  written  by  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced man,  and  hence  its  matchless  value.  Every  landed  proprietor  and  farmer 
in  England  ought  to  peruse  the  work.  We  entirely  concur  with  our  author  re- 
specting the  lease  system;  for,  without  a lease,  no  one  is  sure  that  his  industry 
will  turn  to  his  own  profit;  indeed  he  cannot  be  expected  to  try  costly  experi- 
ments or  lay  out  capital.” — Mercury. 

“ The  opinions  of  the  author  of  this  work  ought  to  be  received  with  respect, 
considering  that  he  has  for  years  been  occupied  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  estate  management,  land  valuing,  and  surveying.  He  points  out 
what  he  considers  grave  deficiencies  in  the  .English  system,  contrasting  it  most 
unfavourably  with  that' pursued  in  Scotland.  The  author  enters  into  details 
respecting  our  system  of  farming,  pointing  out  its  errors,  and  showing  how  much 
time,  trouble  and  expense  might  be  saved.  The  volume  certainly  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.” 
— The  Press. 

“ The  author  seems  to  have  had  considerable  experience  in  farming  matters, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  ‘ Practical  Hints’  embrace  and  include  almost 
every  subject  on  which  it  is  requisite  for  the  landowner  and  farmer  to  be  well  in- 
formed. The  hints  ai-e  practical,  and.  we  must  say  are  carefully  given,  and  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  great  use  to  agriculturists.” — Herts  Guardian. 

“ This  instructive  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  a gentleman  whose  scientific 
attainments  are  varied  and  profound.  With  corn  prices  ranging  so  low  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  be  told  how  to  economize  labour  in  its  production.  Not 
only  do  landowners  and  farmers  owe  much  to  Mr.  Macdonald  for  his  excellent 
work,  but  also,  indeed,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  vast  population.  The 
book  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  that  it  treats  of  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  farming  and  estate  management.” — Agricultural  Journal. 

“Mr.  Macdonald  treats  in  detail  of  hay-making,  ploughing,  agricultural  ve- 
hicles, arrangement  of  farm  steadings,  enclosures,  drainage,  sewage,  the  bird 
question,  the  management  of  estates,  farm  leases,  and  a variety  of  other  subjects. 
It  is  a capital  book;  written  in  a clear,  plain,  perspicuous  style,  and  in  that  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  which  irresistibly  conveys  conviction  to  the  reader.” — Manchester 
Courier. 

“ This  is  the  ninth  edition  of  a work  which  has  done  good  service  in  stimu- 
lating the  tenant  farmer  to  improve  his  condition  by  obtaining  a more  abundant 
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increase  from  the  land.  There  is  a practical  character  about  the  hints  and  sug- 
gestions which  cannot  fail  to  make  the  book  useful  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit 
it  has  been  written.” — Observer. 

“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  heartily  recommending  the  work  to  the  attention  of 
young  and  intelligent  agriculturists,  who  are  not  prejudiced  or  bigoted  in  favour 
of  old  and  questionable  theories  connected  with  farming.  The  ‘ Practical  Hints  * 
are  clearly  and  forcibly  written,  and  appear  to  be  the  production  of  an  observant 
mind,  well  trained  and  occupied  in  the  study  and  practice  of  agriculture.” — Der- 
byshire Advertiser. 

“ The  author  of  this  admirable  book  is  favourably  known  as  a practical  agri- 
culturist, as  well  as  a profound  thinker  in  connection  with  the  great  question  of 
farm  management.  He  writes  in  a bold  and  dashing  spirit,  and  brings  facts  to 
bear  on  his  arguments  with  a degree  of  power  rarely  met  with  in  works  of  this 
class.  His  observations  on  the  lease  system  should  be  printed  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  a copy  of  it  hung  up  in  the  office  of  every  estate  owner  in  the  United 
Kingdom.” — Banner  of  Ulster. 

“ This  work  is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  farm. 
Possessing  the  scientific  education  requisite  to  appreciate  the  important  prin- 
ciples regulating  the  cropping,  draining,  and  manuring  departments  of  the  art  of 
farming,  as  expounded  by  such  men  as  Libbeg  and  Johnstone,  and  uniting  to 
this  that  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  which  experience,  and  experience  only, 
can  give,  its  writer  becomes  an  able  exponent  of  the  ideas  which  ought  to  be 
the  groundwork  of  true  farming.  His  mind  and  position  are  both  of  the  very 
kind  required  to  extend  and  mature  the  art.  It  is  but. seldom  that  we  come  on  a 
book  which  so  admirably  accomplishes  its  purpose  as  this  work  does,  and  it 
deserves  a wide  circulation  among  farmers.  The  general  management  of  agri- 
cultural estates  is  considered  in  an  enlightened  and  discriminating  manner.” — 
Border  Advertiser. 

“ This  work,  so  much  sought  after  in  its  first  issue,  has  appeared  with  many 
useful  additions.  Many  of  the  contents  are  ably  treated,  and  the  minor  details 
in  connection  with  the  accommodation  and  feeding  of  the  animals  reared  on  the 
farm  are  not  overlooked;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  agriculturist.” — Maidstone  and  Kentish  Journal. 

“Verily  one  page  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  book  contains  as  much  as  twenty  pages 
of  any  work  on  similar  subjects,  whilst  his  style  is  at  the  same  time  free  and 
easy.  Certain  agriculturists  may  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  displeasure  on  the 
moment  of  reading  some  of  our  author’s  observations;  but  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  they  are  our  best  friends  who  tell  us  of  our  faults.  Indeed  we  think, 
taking  the  work  as  a whole,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  has  been  penned  not 
to  find  fault,  but  to  stimulate.” — Farmer' s Gazette. 

“ The  work  is  of  inestimable  value  to  every  agriculturist.” — Waterford 
Express. 

“Mr.  Macdonald  gives  some  curious  information  relative  to  the  time  lost  in 
ploughing  a field  where  the  ridges  are  short,  and  he  urges  very  strongly  the 
necessity  of  a well-considered  and  thorough  system  of  drainage.  Our  author 
is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  important  subject,  since  upwards  of 
a million  sterling  has  been  expended  on  drainage  and  agricultural  improvements 
under  his  immediate  direction  and  superintendence.” — Banff  Journal. 

“ A decidedly  practical  book,  full  of  admirable  hints.  Just  what  every  farmer 
and  landowner  ought  to  peruse  with  attention.” — Riding  Express. 

“We  are  told  of  farm  steadings,  provisions  for  cattle,  ploughing,  haymaking, 
draining,  size  of  fields,  breeding  of  stock,  labourers’  accommodation,  rotation  of 
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cropping,  the  lease  system,  and  a great  variety  of  other  topics.  The  author 
compares  the  Scotch  with  the  English  system  of  farming,  in  a clear  and  practical 
manner.” — Agricultural  Record. 

“ This  able  and  concise  volume  reflects  no  little  credit  on  the  writer.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a model  for  others  to  imitate,  and  that  it  has  in  so  short  a time  reached  a 
ninth  edition  is  proof,  we  think,  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality  that 
imparts  worth.” — Belfast  A 'em. 

“ This  is  a well-written  and  valuable  book  to  farmers.  The  author  is  favour- 
ably known  by  a pamphlet  published  some  time  ago,*  What  the  Farmers  may  do 
with  the  Lind.’  Of  his  present  production  it  may  be  sufficient  to  repeat  the 
judgment  of  Alderman  Mechi,  who  styles  it  *a  very  truthful,  interesting,  and 
comprehensive  view  of  agriculture  and  its  requirements.”  — Gloucestershire 
Chronicle. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald  is  evidently  an  agriculturist  of  great  experience,  and  a 
thoroughly  scientific  man  of  great  intellectual  powers.” — Magnet. 

“ These  ‘ Hints’  are  written  with  much  ability,  and  every  page  gives  ample  proof 
that  the  author  is  a practical  man  of  no  common  order.  Tne  important  hints  on 
estate  management  are  very  excellent  and  valuable.  Mr.  Macdonald’s  aim  has 
evidently  been  to  make  the  book  as  * practical  ’ as  possible,  and  in  this  respect 
the  object  has  certainly  been  attained.” — Western  News. 

“ The  admirable  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a gentleman  of  the  highest  character 
and  acknowledged  talent,  who  is  not  unknown  in  literary  circles.  We  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  all  his  opinions  and  writings,  feeling  assured  that  if  he  did 
not  feel  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  handling  the  subjects  ol  farming  an  l estate 
m magement,  he  never  would  have  attempt3d  to  write  on  either." — Liverpool 
Times. 

“ This  sound,  sensible,  and  thoroughly  practical  work  cannot  fail  of  being 
eminently  useful  to  landlord  and  tonaut,  whose  interests  and  well-being,  indeed, 
are  identical.” — Freeman’s  Journal 

“ Our  author,  it  would  appear,  has  had  large  and  varied  experience  in  directing 
the  improvements  and  general  management  of  landed  property,  so  that  he  is 
qualified  to  express  opinions  and  give  hints.” — Oxonian. 

“ Whilst  there  are  not  wanting  works  upon  agriculture,  both  of  a scientific 
and  prac  ical  kind,  the  aide  ‘ Hints’  before  us  should  engage  the  serious  attention 
of  even  landed  proprietor  and  agriculturist.  It  must  be  obvious  that  nothing 
can  be  more  important  than  the  pioper  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  our  country. 
Mr.  Macdonald  points  out  in  a clear  maimer  how  farms  may  yield  a more 
abundant  increase,  and  how  land'ords  may  improve  their  estates  without  putting 
th  ir  hands  in  their  pockets,  byT  ‘granting  leases’  and  other  privileges.” — 
Middlesex  Advertiser. 

“ Plain  and  practically  written;  full  of  common  sense  and  hard-hitting  facts’ 
— Cambridgeshire  Press. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald’s  ‘ Hints’  ought  to  stimulate  the  English  farmer  to  improve- 
ment, and  the  owners  of  land  to  more  liberality  to  their  tenantry.  The  book 
before  us  is  the  best  we  have  as  yet  perused  ou  rural  subjects,  and  the  fact  of  its 
having  reached  a ninth  edition  in  a comparatively  short  period,  proves  it  to  be  of 
standard  excellence,  which  it  certainly  is.”-— Mirror. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald’s  work  on  farming  and  estate  management  is  unquestionably 
the  most  practical  and  useful  of  the  kiud  we  have  ever  seen.  The  excellent  hints 
proffered  are  evidently  based  on  long  experience,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
rural  affairs.” — Newcastle  Times. 
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“ There  is  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  work  in  the  fact  that  the  early 
editions  were  speedily  bought  up  by  the  highest  classes  in  the  Kingdom.  It  is 
evidence  that  the  author  is  not  unknown  to  fame  in  the  department  of  agriculture. 
The  volume  contains  a large  amount  of  useful  matter  on  the  essentials  of  suc- 
cessful farming,  and  we  recommend  it  to  all  those  engaged  in  that  employment, 
with  every  variety  of  which  it  deals  in  a masterly  manner.” — Armagh  Guardian. 

“In  a moderate  compass  the  author  reviews,  in  a suggestive  and  practical 
manner,  the  prospects  of  agriculture  in  the  new  era  which  has  opened  upon  it, 
criticising  various  points  of  the  present  systems  as  practised  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  bringing  all  the  resources  of  theory 
and  practice  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  increase  productiveness 
as  much  as  possible.  The  subjects  touched  on  include  all  those  that  prominently 
engage  the  agriculturist’s  attention:  deep  ploughing,  improved  farm  steadings 
and  vehicles,  provision  for  cattle,  rotation  of  cropping,  uprooting  of  hedges, 
drainage,  improvement  of  waste  lands,  manures  (with  some  special  remarks  on 
the  value  of  what  is  now  so  recklessly  wasted,  town  sewage,)  competitive  shows, 
accommodation  for  labourers,  the  ruthless  murder  of  small  birds,  the  beneficial 
operation  of  leases,  &c.  A most  useful  book  for  the  farmer  and  landowner.” — 
Bristol  Daily  Post. 

“ This  elegant  little  volume,  in  good  print,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
is  written  by  a gentleman  of  high  literary  attainments  and  great  scientific 
research.  Every  page,  indeed,  gives  valuable  information,  and  a copy  of  the  book 
ought  to  be  in  the  hand  of  every  farmer  and  landed  proprietor.” — Southern 
Times. 

“The  remarks  on  drainage,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  it  when  effectually 
done,  the  sewage  of  our  cities,  breeding  of  stock,  accommodation  for  labourers, 
are  thoroughly  practical,  and  deserving  of  serious  attention,  and  the  suggestions 
regarding  leases  are  especially  worthy  of  consideration.” — Bell's  Messenger. 

“Mr.  Macdonald  is  known  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
A native  of  Scotland,  he  has  been  familiar,  from  his  early  years,  with  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  that  country ; his  subsequent  extensive  employment  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed,  as  a civil  engineer  and  estate  agent,  has  afforded  him  ample 
means  of  knowledge  and  experience;  and  his  writings  have  shown  how  well  he 
has  profited  by  his  opportunities.  We  therefore  recommend  this  work  to  the 
attention  of  our  agricultural  readers.” — Devizes  and  Wiltshire  Gazette. 

“ There  is  more  unassuming,  sound  knowledge  in  this  treatise  than  in  many 
elaborate  works,  and  great  success  has  deservedly  attended  the  authors  en- 
deavour to  improve  at  once  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmer  and  of  the  land  he 
cultivates.  Mr.  Macdonald  knows  what  he  writes  about,  and  his  sense  and  style 
are  both  good.” — John  Bull. 

“ A very  interesting  work.  The  name  of  the  author  guarantees  that  the  work 
is  eminently  practical  and  scientific,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  a large 
circulation.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  a highly  practical  man,  not  only  a Civil  Engineer, 
but  a practical  Farmer  and  Land  Agent.  We  would  recommend  every  person 
interested  in  agriculture  to  peruse  this  most  valuable  work.” — Kentish  Chronicle. 

“We  unreservedly  recommend  this  book  to  our  agricultural  friends.  It  is  a 
most  sensible  practical  treatise  on  the  most  important  of  our  national  industries, 
written  in  a scholarly  manner,  and  yet  so  plainly  that  one  might  hold  the  plough 
or  dig  the  drain,  and  read  and  understand  it.” — Perthshire  Advertiser. 

“ The  author's  opinions  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  land.  In  one  or  two  of  his  opinions  we  cannot 
concur,  but,  generally,  his  advice  must  commend  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
reader  by  its  practical  wisdom,  and  as  it  is  obviously  the  result  of  experience  and 
mature  consideration.” — Londonderry  Guardian* 
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“ This  is  a ninth  edition  of  a very  useful  treatise  on  agriculture  by  a writer 
thoroughly  competent  to  discuss  that  subject.  There  is,  we  are  aware,  a strong, 
and  not  altogether  an  unjustifiable,  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  practical 
farmers  against  the  whole  class  of  writers  of  books  on  their  special  work.  Far 
from  unjustifiable,  we  say,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  the  literary  theorists  on 
agriculture,  and  its  various  branches,  who  have  no  or  small  familiarity  with 
farming  in  its  practical  details,  is  unhappily  legion;  and  many  have  suffered  from 
lending  too  credulous  an  ear  to  their  advices  and  lofty  theorizings.  But  Mr. 
Macdonald  can  justly  claim  exemption  from  this  category.  He  is  no  novice  in 
the  art  on  which  he  writes,  no  blind  impractical  theorist,  who  preaches  what  he 
has  had  no  opportunity  of  ever  practising.  The  hints  he  has  given  and  the 
advice  he  has  offered  are  the  shrewd,  well-weighed  observations  of  one  who  has 
gained  by  experience  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject.” — Ayr  Observer. 

“ This  is  a book  published  by  a gentleman  connected  with  the  north  of  Scot- 
land (a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Macdonald  of  Ferrintosh),  which  has  had  a very 
large  sale.  Every  page  shows  the  writer  to  be  a man  of  experience.  Our  author 
points  out  the  defects  of  English  farming,  and  holds  up  the  Scotch  system  as  an 
example  to  agriculturists  south  of  the  Tweed,  in  almost  everything  but  hay- 
making, in  which  he  says,  with  great  truth,  that  the  English  excel  the  Scotch.” 
— Elgin  Courant. 

“We  have  now  adverted  to  the  principal  points  in  this  book,  and  although 
its  author  may  perhaps  be  open  to  the  charge  of  speaking  rather  dogmatically  at 
times,  yet  his  work  seems  to  us  to  contain  a very  great  number  of  very  valuable 
suggestions,  and  we  recommend  it  cordially  to  the  owners,  managers,  and  occu- 
piers of  land.” — Londonderry  Guardian. 

“ This  is  the  ninth  edition  of  a work  which  called  forth  a great  deal  of  com- 
ment when  first  issued,  and  which  may  be  described  as,  in  a great  measure,  a 
comparison  of  English  with  Scotch  farming.  Mr.  Macdonald  (a  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Macdonald,  of  Ferrintosh,)  has  had  experience  of  both  systems,  and, 
while  he  admits  that,  on  the  whole,  the  science  of  farming  is  better  understood 
by  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  he  says  that  in 
some  departments  we  are  excelled  by  the  English.  His  views  on  general  estate 
management  are  very  deserving  of  attention.” — Inverness  Courier. 

“Mr.  Macdonald’s  skill  in  husbandry — his  occupation  as  a Civil  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineer,  Drainage  Surveyor,  and  Land  Agent — his  education,  experience, 
and  extensive  general  knowledge — give,  we  think,  immense  weight  and  impor- 
tance to  his  ‘ Hints  on  Farming  and  Estate  Management,’ as  well  as  to  his 
opinions  generally  on  such  subjects.” — Times. 

“ This  is  a work  of  great  practical  value.  Our  talented  countryman  (a  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Macdonald,  of  Ferrintosh)  contributes  much  that  is  truly 
valuable,  in  a popular  form.  He  makes  telling  use  of  his  facts  and  figures,  and 
clenches  his  arguments  by  ascertained  data  in  an  admirable  manner.  On  the 
great  questions  of  drainage,  ploughing,  rotation  of  cropping,  enclosures,  improve- 
ment of  waste  land,  breeding  of  stock,  sewage  and  leases,  Mr.  Macdonald  writes 
in  an  excellent,  intelligent,  and  practical  manner.” — Northern  Ensign. 

“ The  writer  strikingly  contrasts  the  commercial  enterprise  of  this  country 
with  its  agricultural  inactivity.  He  admits  great  improvement  in  farming,  but 
wants  more.  The  economy  in  all  ways  to  be  practised  by  the  farmer  is  largely 
discussed,  and  there  are  excellent  rules  and  advice  as  to  draining.  Altogether,  a 
more  clear,  practical,  hearty,  and  intelligent  treatise  than  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Macdonald  it  is  not  our  fortune  to  know,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  agricultural  mind.” — Era. 

“ This  valuable  manual  has  now  been  republished,  and  a mere  glance  through 
its  pages  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  estimate  in  which  jfc  has  l<?ng  been  held.  Thq 
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general  effect  of  the  work  is  to  stimulate  the  farmer-capitalist  to  cultivate  his 
land,  so  as  to  make  it  yield,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.” 
— Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

“It  is  a most  able,  valuable,  and  interesting  book,  of  .high  literary  merit, 
affording  a marvellous  deal  of  practical  information  on  farming  and  estate  ma- 
nagement within  small  limits.  The  lease  system  is  strongly  advocated,  and 
striking  illustrations  are  given  of  the  certain  increase  of  rental  under  it,” — 
Economist. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald  has  marshalled  a vast  array  of  facts  and  suggestions  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  agriculturists  and  landed  proprietors  of  this  country. 
If  Mr.  Caird  had  required  further  arguments  in  support  of  his  recent  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  official  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  he 
might  have  consumed  this  work  with  profit.  On  the  subject  of  estate  manage- 
ment, Mr.  Macdonald  strongly  urges  the  granting  of  leases  as  the  first  and  .most 
import  Hit  of  all  incentives  to  the  cultivator,  and  the  most  beneficial  method  in 
its  results  to  the  landlord.  We  strongly  recommend  this  part  of  his  book  to  the 
consideration  of  landed  proprietors.  Indeed  we  have  seldom  seen  the  chief  points 
of  the  entire  land  question  brought  with  so  much  force  within  so  small  a compass.” 
— London  Review. 

“ A thoroughly  practical  book,  highly  interesting,  and  of  great  value  to  land- 
owners  and  agriculturists.” — Lord  Palmerston. 
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WHAT  THE  FAEMEES  MAY  DO  WITH 
THE  LAND  ; 

OK, 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  THEIR  AND  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 

BY 

D.  G.  F.  MACDONALD,  C.E.,  LONDON 


“ A sounder,  better  argued,  or  more  thoroughly  sensible  practical  pamphlet 
is  not  often  met  with.  Mr.  Macdonald  belongs  to  the  go-ahead  class  of  agri- 
culturists, and  sees  nothing  in  store  for  the  farmer  hut  prosperity,  if  he  only 
goes  the  right  way  to  extract  it  from  the  land.  The  superior  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  Scottish  system  of  agriculture  are  practically  demonstrated  from 
a variety  of  details,  stated  with  great  clearness  and  much  method  of  arrange- 
ment. Altogether  the  pamphlet  is  one  calculated  to  do  good  and  set  the 
farmers  thinking,  and  we  hope  that  its  rural  circulation  may  prove  equal  to  its 
merits.” — Atlas. 

“ A pamphlet  abounding  with  information,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
itself.” — Times. 

“This  is  an  excellent,  practical,  and  well-timed  pamphlet,  stimulating  the 
English  agriculturists  to  improvements.  Mr.  Macdonald  writes  like  a man  in 
earnest,  and  one  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  we  hope 
that  his  pamphlet  will  be  well  circulated  among  the  far  niente  bucolic  interest.” 
—Morning  Chronicle. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald  appeals  to  the  English  farmers  to  apply  the  most  improved 
Scottish  system  of  cultivation  to  their  lands ; reminds  them  that  the  barren 
north  produces  on  an  average  (thanks  to  enterprise  and  skill)  more  than  a third 
more  corn  per  acre  than  the  genial  south ; and  reads  our  sluggishly-moving 
English  friends  a sound  lecture  on  their  tendencies  to  retrogade  rather  than  to 
go  ahead ; filling  his  pamphlet  with  hard-hitting  facts  and  excellent  and  sensible 
practical  details.” — Inverness  Courier. 

“ Of  all  the  pamphlets  which  have  recently  been  published  on  agricultural 
improvement,  none  of  them  contain  more  practical  information  in  such  small 
compass. — Northern  Ensign. 

“It  is  a most  sensible  pamphlet;  we  would  cordially  recommend  it. — 
Examiner. 

“If  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  success  consists  in  speaking  to  the  times 
and  speaking  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  then  we  say  this  pamphlet  must 
obtain  a wide  circulation,  and  be  the  means  of  doing  a vast  amount  of  good.’’— 
Observer. 

“ Its  pages  convey  a vivid  aud  correot  picture  of  the  present  state  of  agri- 
culture. The  ‘Hints’  are  most  valuable.” — Guardian. 

“ We  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  our  agricultural  friends.  It  is  the  work 
of  a practical  man,  not  a mere  theorist.” — Gloucester  Journal . 

“ This  work  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  is  certainly  by  a master  in 
farming.  It  should  be  perused,  not  only  by  the  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers  of  England,  but  by  everyone  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
occupancy  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.” — The  Weekly  Despatch. 

“A  very  able  pamphlet.” — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart., 

M.P. 
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“ This  work  deserves  attention.  It  possesses  interesting  information,  clear 
arrangement,  and  occasional  waftnth  of  description.” — Invergordon  Times. 

“ This  is  in  every  respect  a most  important  work,  and  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Government  and  the  country,” — Observer. 

“ A very  able,  praiseworthy,  and  interesting  work — boldly  written — tingling 
of  truth  throughout — and  one  that  will  doubtless  be  read  with  much  avidity.” — 
Independent. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald  writes  down  the  land  as  one  almost  accursed  by  nature.” — 
Athenaeum. 

“ In  short,  there  is  information  for  all  who  desire  to  know  anything  about  the 
colony,  but  more  especially  for  those  who  contemplate  emigrating  to  that 
district.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

“ A most  startling  book,  after  the  glowing  articles  which  have  issued  from  the 
Press.” — Guardian. 

“ We  have  no  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Macdonald  other  than  an  unprejudiced 
reporter  of  what  he  heard  and  saw  in  the  much-vaunted  Colony.” — Critic. 

i(  An  important  and  remarkable  publication,  which  warns  our  countrymen  from 
rushing  hoodwinked  on  their  ruin.” — Mirror. 

“ Whoever  may  be  disposed  to  go  on  a venture  to  British  Columbia  can  never 
say  that  they  were  misled  by  Mr.  Macdonald.” — BelVs  Weekly  Messenger. 

“ This  handsome  volume  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  have  friends  in  the 

colony The  general  account  is  dreary  enough,  except  for  those  who 

are  burning  with  the  aura  sacra  fames.” — Era. 

“ This  is  an  excellent  literary  production,  affording  much  valuable  in- 
formation. In  the  face  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  statements,  it  is  surely  a doubtful 
benevolence  that  ships  off  poor  governesses  and  seamstresses  to  this  distant 
colony." — Albion , 
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“Of  Vancouver’s  Island  the  author  speaks  in  more  favourable  terms,  and 

with  California  he  is  in  raptures cannot  do  better  than  consult  Mr. 

Macdonald’s  book.” — Weekly  Despatch. 

“ The  statements  with  which  this  book  abounds  are  extremely  important,  in- 
asmuch as  they  present  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  popular  belief  on 
the  subject  in  this  country.  His  appreciation  of  natural  scenery  is  keen,  and 
his  descriptions  are  vigorous  and  life-like.” — London  Review. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture— his  education,  pro- 
fession, and  experience — give  a weight  and  importance  to  his  opinions  in  respect 
to  the  productiveness  or  sterility  of  a country  which  members  of  other  professions 
cannot  expect  to  command.” — Spectator. 

“ This  handsome  volume  will  take  its  place  as  the  best  book  published  on  the 
subject.  It  abounds  with  information  on  every  topic  in  connection  with  the 
country,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  everyone.” — Kentish  Chronicle. 

“ This  handsome  volume,  from  the  pen  of  a talented  and  distinguished 
countryman,  awakens  interest  alike  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
thorough  fidelity  witli  which  it  is  treated.  We  unhesitatingly  aver  that  no 
volume  on  a kindred  subject  has  ever  issued  from  the  press  presenting  a better 
prima  facie  claim  to  implicit  reliance.  Mr.  Macdonald  obviously  aims  at  a truthful 
and  unvarnished  statement  of  facts.” — Northern  Ensign. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald  furnishes  a great  deal  of  interesting  information  regarding 
the  Indian  tribes  of  British  Columbia,  the  natural  history  and  botany  of  the 
country,  and  has  made  up  altogether  a goodly  volume  of  facts,  hints,  and  theo- 
ries.”— Inverness  Courier. 

“ This  work  demands  the  serious  attention  of  everyone  intending  to  emigrate 
to  British  Columbia  or  Vancouver’s  Island — of  everyone  who  would  desire  in- 
formation respecting  those  regions We  are,  moreover,  disposed  to  be- 

lieve Mr.  Macdonald  writes  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  has  no  inducement  to 
advance  statements  unwarranted  by  facts  or  opinions  not  well  grounded.  We 
regard  the  work  as  a most  valuable  one.” — The  Field. 

“ The  geology,  botany,  and  natural  history  of  British  Columbia  are  in- 
terestingly discussed,  to  which  are  added  numerous  sketches  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  with  their  habits  of  life  and  religious  observances.  We  specially 
recommend  the  volume.” — Edinburgh  Witness. 

“ The  fact  of  this  work  having  reached  a seventh  edition  in  a comparatively 
short  period,  indicates  its  claim  to  be  considered  of  standard  excellence,  which 
it  undoubtedly  is.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

“ His  book  is  practical,  sensible,  and  well-informed  on  local  matters.”— 
Examiner. 

“This  book  contains  ample  details  concerning  the -geography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  productions  of  British  Columbia — and  to  the  author  undoubtedly  be- 
longs the  merit  of  having  written  a large  and  interesting  work  upon  a very 
important  subject.” — Star . 

“ His  description  of  the  festive  entertainments  of  the  Red  Indians  is  highly 
amusing,  and  his  hints  to  emigrants  are  most  valuable.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend the  volume  as  the  work  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  an  honest,  truth- 
telling man.” — Morning  Herald. 

“ Mr.  Macdonald  paints  the  country  as  a great  barren,  ice-bound,  hungry  Waste. 
No  doubt  British  Columbia  is  very  severe  in  the  winter  season.  Cox’s  ‘ Co- 
lumbia River,’  Washington  Irving’s  ‘ Astoria,’  and  Various  other  books,  go  to 
prove  this.” — The  Englishman — Atlas. 
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“ The  work  commands  respect,  for  it  is  ably  written  and  reliable.”— Man- 
chester Courier. 

“ This  instructive  volume  has  been  most  opportunely  published  by  a gentleman 
worthy  of  all  trust,  and  whose  scientific  attainments  are  varied  and  profound.” — 
Standard. 

“ Undoubtedly  the  best  work  on  the  subject — full  of  interest,  pith,  and  power.” 
— Leader . 

“ So  thorough  a handling  of  the  subject  is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
colonial  literature.” — Express. 

“ We  earnestly  recommend  the  book,  which  is  full  of  interest,  and  replete  with 
information.” — Illustrated  London  News. 

“We  heartily  welcome  this  volume,  as  hitherto  all  accounts  have  been  couleur 
de  rose.'* — Dial. 

“ This  is  positively  a remarkable,  able,  and  truthful  work,  which  should  put 
writers  of  fiction  to  the  blush.  It  verifies  the  old  saying — mayna  est  veritas  et 
prcevalebit.” — Pioneer. 

“ The  most  wretched  and  miserable  country  under  the  sun.  What  we  heard 
of  it  in  England  was  a gross  fabrication  of  infamous  lies  concocted  by  interested 
persons.” — Star,  Nov.  4,  1862. 

“ I have  now  read  your  book  from  end  to  end,  and  I can  state  very  frankly, 
from  my  personal  knowledge  of  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  from  deductions 
formed  from  accounts  communicated  to  me  by  many  persons  who  have  traversed 
the  country  since  1858,  that  I give  full  confirmation  to  all  you  have  said  respect- 
ing the  climate,  soil,  and  physical  aspect  of  the  colony.’’ — A Resident  for 
Nearly  Ten  Years. — Vide  Standard,  Nov.  6th,  1862. 

“We  cordially  commend  this  volume  as  a most  striking,  comprehensive,  and 
powerful  work,  of  incalculable  value  to  intending  emigrants”. — Sentinel. 

“ But  the  illusion  of  a Utopia  is  roughly  destroyed  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  has 
written  with  a bold  and  vigorous  pen  and  in  au  agreeable  style.” — Parthenon 
and  Literary  Gazette. 

“ Lord  Bacon  said  truly,  there  are  three  things  which  make  a nation  great  and 
prosperous:  a fertile  soil,  busy  workshops,  and  easy  conveyance  for  man  and 
commodities  from  one  place  to  another;  but  these  essentials  are,  according  to  our 
author,  altogether  wanting  in  British  Columbia.” — Banner. 

“ This  is  a very  able  and  useful  work,  scholarly  and  trustworthy,  setting  forth 
the  truth  in  a bold  and  fascinating  style,  blending  information  and  entertainment 
agreeably  and  successfully.  The  work  is  altogether  most  attractive.” — Warder. 

“ The  author  of  this  disenchantment  tells  us  that  British  Columbia  is  a miser- 
able country — that  it  wants  fine  land,  prairie,  and  climate.” — Post. 

“ These  are  true  statements,  and  no  blame  can  be  strong  enough  to  be  applied 
to  those  who  have  ignorantly,  carelessly,  or  wilfully  misled,  or  have  furbished  up 
old  woodcuts,  and  dished  up  glowing  paragraphs,  to  lead  many  families  into 
misery,  famine  and  death.” — Family  Herald. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  VANCOUVER’S  ISLAND. 


TO  THE  ED1TOH  OF  TIIE  TIMES. 

Sir, — At  a time  when  the  whole  country  is  perplexed  by  the  contradictory 
statements  which  have  appeared  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  relative  to 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s  Island,  you  will  not,  I hope,  hesitate  to 
publish  the  following  correspondence  in  the  Times. 

Your  readers  will  no  doubt  peruse  Mr.  Langford’s  letter  with  deep  interest, 
and  attach  importance  to  the  opinions  of  a gentleman  who  has  been  engaged  in 
extensive  farming  operations  in  Vancouver’s  Island  for  upwards  of  nine  years, 
and  who  had  been  for  many  years,  and  until  his  departure  from  the  colony  in 
1861,  Chairman  of  the  Bench  of  Magistrates. — I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

18,  Parliament  Street,  Nov.  4.  D.  G.  F.  Macdonald. 


London,  Oct.  23,  1862. 

Bear  Sir, — Seeing  that  you  have  returned  to  England,  and  that  conflicting 
accounts  are  disseminated  day  after  day  in  this  country  respecting  the  climate, 
pastoral  and  agricultural  capabilities  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s 
Island,  and  that  my  writings  relative  to  these  depend  mcies  have  been  impugned, 
I am  induced  to  solicit  tie  favour  of  your  kindly  giving  me  your  written  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  book  in  question  (published  by  Messrs.  Longman  & Co.,  a copy 
of  which  I send  to  you)  contains  truth  or  exaggerated  statements. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  sentiments  of  a gentleman  so  eminently  qua- 
lified as  you  are  to  give  an  opinion  on  a subject  of  such  moment  to  the  emigrating 
population  of  this  country,  will  be  received  by  the  country  with  favour  and 
thankfulness. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

D.  G.  F,  Macdonald,  C.E., 

Late  of  the  Government  Survey  Staff  of  British  Columbia. 

E.  E.  Langford,  Esq.,  J.P.,-  &c. 


London,  Nov.  4,  1862. 

Dear  Sir, — I feel  that  I cannot  well  refuse  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  23rd 
nit.,  to  which  I would  have  replied  earlier  had  I not  wished,  before  doing  so,  to 
have  perused  your  work  on  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver’s  Island  with  care 
and  attention. 

I have  now  read  your  book  from  end  to  end,  and  I can  state  very  frankly,  from 
my  personal  knowledge  of  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  from  deductions  formed 
from  accounts  communicated  to  me  by  many  persons  who  have  traversed  the 
country  since  1858,  that  I give  full  confirmation  to  all  you  have  said  respecting 
the  climate,  soil,  and  physical  aspect  of  the  colony. 

As  true  as  there  is  an  extensive  auriferous  tract  in  British  Columbia,  equally 
true  is  it  that  the  territory  can  never  become  either  agriculturally  or  pastorally 
a rich  and  great  province. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  reckless  assertion  to  say  that  “prairies”  exist  in 
these  dependencies,  from  which  winter  provender  might  be  easily  procured. 
It  is  a matter  of  notoriety  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  very  pack-trains  to  the 
Columbian  mines  have  to  carry  Californian  barley  at  an  enormous  cost,  to  keep 
skin  and  bone  of  horse  and  mule  together. 
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You  are  correct  in  stating  that  British  Columbia  wants  fine  land,  prairie,  and 
genial  climate,  and  that  the  country  is  neither  adapted  for  cattle  nor  suited 
to  cereals.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  conclusion  that  an  experienced  agriculturist 
could  possibly  arrive  at. 

You  have  very  justly  drawn  a more  favourable  picture  of  Vancouver’s  Island, 
which  possesses  natural  advantages  not  common  to  the  sister  colony.  In  climate 
and  soil — particularly  the  former — Vancouver’s  Island  is  much  superior.  But 
its  agricultural  and  pastoral  capabilities  have  also  been  very  greatly  exaggerated 
by  interested  newspaper  correspondents  and  other  writers.  There  is,  indeed, 
every  reason  to  fear  that  many  of  the  emigrants  of  this  country,  who  have  been 
misled  by  flattering  accounts,  and  who  have  arrived  on  those  distant  shores  with 
slender  means  at  this  inclement  season,  will  be  exposed  to  severe  privation,  and 
possibly  to  actual  want. 

I would  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  I presume  is  a typographical 
error  in  your  book,  where  you  allude  to  the  climate  of  Vancouver’s  Island.  It 
should  be  27®  below  freezing  point,  not  zero.  This  is  the  only  error  which 
I have  observed  in  its  many  pages.  I am  quite  aware,  however,  that  the  cold  is 
very  much  more  severe  in  British  Columbia. 

You  are  welcome  tounake  any  use  you  please  of  this  communication.  It  may 
probably  assist  in  dispelling  the  many  erroneous  impressions  which  prevail  in 
England  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  climate,  and  resources  of  these  colonies, 
and  in  supporting  what  you  have  so  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  in  your  most 
valuable  work. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Edward  E.  Langford, 

A Resident  for  nearly  Ten  Years. 

I).  Gr.  F.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.E.,  &c. 


London  : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  & Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Yates  & Alexander,  7,  Symonds  Imi,  and  Church  Passage,  Chancery  Lane. 
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